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rt. At that season Jesus went 
on the sabbath day through the 
cornfields; and his disciples were 
hungry, and began to pluck ears 
of corn, and to eat. 


2. But the Pharisees, when 
they saw it, said unto him: Be- 
hold, thy disciples do that which 
is not lawful to do upon the sab- 
bath. 


3. But he said unto them: 
Have ye not read what David 
did, when he was hungry, and 
they that were with him? 


4. How he entered into the 
house of God, and did eat the 
loaves of proposition, which it 
was not lawful for him to eat, 
neither for them that were with 
him, but only for the priests? 


5. Or have ye not read in the 
law, how that on the sabbath 
day the priests in the temple 
profane the sabbath, and are 
guiltless? 


6. ButIsay unto you: That 
a greater being than the temple 
is ere: 


7. Butif ye had known what 
this meaneth: I desire mercy, 
and not sacrifice, ye would not 
have condemned the guiltless. 


8. For the Son of man is lord 
of the sabbath. 


28. “Qore Kiords gory 6 Ytds 
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23. Andit came to pass, that 
he was going on the sabbath day 
through the cornfields; and his 
disciples began, as they went, to 
pluck the ears of corn. 


24. And the Pharisees said 
unto him: Behold, why do they - 
on the sabbath day that which 
is not lawful? 


25. And he said unto them: 
Did ye never read what David 
did, when he had need, and was 
hungry, he, and they that were 
with him? 


26. How he entered into the 
house of God when Abiathar was 
high priest, and did eat the loaves 
of proposition, which it is not 
lawful to eat save for the priests, 
and gave also to them that were 
with him? 


27. And he said unto them: 
The sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the sabbath: 


28. So that the Son of man 
is lord even of the sabbath. 
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LUKE VI. 


1. Now it came to pass on 
the second first sabbath, that he 
was going through the corn- 
fields; and his disciples plucked 
the ears of corn, and did eat, 
rubbing them in their hands. 


2. But certain of the Phari- 
sees said: Why do ye that 
which is not lawful to do on the 
sabbath day? 


3. And Jesus answering them 
said: Have ye not read even 
this, what David did, when he 
was hungry, he, and they that 
were with him? 


4. How he entered into the 
house of God, and did take and 
eat the loaves of proposition, 
and gave also to them that were 
with him; which is not lawful to 
eat save for the priests alone? 


5. And he said unto them: 


the Son of man is lord of the 
sabbath. 
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In the second verse of Matthew C, D, L, A, 13, and 124 


add avrtovs, 


This is endorsed by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 
and other authorities have the singular épaye. 


In the fourth verse, % and B have épayov. 


Or) 
In the 


same verse, B, D, 13 and 124 have the singular relative 6. 
This is also found in many cursive MSS., and is approved by 


Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 


Many codices and versions 


have os, in conformity with the texts of Mark and Luke. 

In the sixth verse of Matthew, C, L, and A have petlwv, 
but the larger number of authorities have peifov. 

In the twenty-third verse of Mark we find the reading 


mapatropeverOa in 8, A, L, T, A, UT, et al. 


of Mark are unimportant. 


The other variants 
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In the first verse of Luke, &, B, L, et al. omit the reading 
Sevteporpotw. It is also rejected by the Coptic, Peshitto and 
Ethiopian versions. Westcott and Hort place the term in the 
margin. Wilke, Bleek, Holtzman, Volkmar, Meyer, Weiss and 
Tregelles reject it. Alford and Lachmann consider it doubtful. 
It is found, however, in the greatest number of codices, and is 
quite generally endorsed by the Fathers and by Tischendortf. 
In the second verse of Luke many codices add trocety. 

In the fourth verse, Band D omit the initial ws. In the - 
same verse, B, C*, L, X, et al. have Xa8e@v: the other author- 
ities have éAaBe xat, 

In the essentials of the fact the parallelism is clearly 
maintained, but every Evangelist has certain details proper to 
himself. One of these details is the designation of time in 
Luke. According to the aforesaid Evangelist, the event took 
place on the second-first Sabbath (év caB8Bdt@ devteporpare). 
Such a designation of time is not found elsewhere in the Holy 
Scriptures. We can not know its exact import, and must limit 
ourselves to conjectures. The term is omitted in the codices 
of the Vatican, Mt. Sinai, in Codex Regius L of Paris, and in 
numerous minuscule codices; it is not found in the Coptic, 
Peshitto, Syriac and Ethiopian versions. The critics Westcott 
and Hort, though not rejecting the reading, place it in the 
margin. But by far the greater number of codices and author- 
ities defend the reading. Weighing the critical data, we are 
led to the judgment that the obscurity of the word caused its 
omission from a certain number of codices; but its presence in 
so many others clearly proves that it was in the original of 
Luke. We believe therefore that the genuineness of the passage 
cannot be reasonably doubted. The data of tradition are so 
discrepant that it is profitless to review them. This truth is 
clear, that the text fixes the event on a certain Sabbath-day 
that was called second-first, on account of its relation to some 
starting point of enumeration. We shall be aided in determin- 
ing the day by some notice of the Jewish feasts. It must have 
been at that time of the year when the harvest was ripening, 
but not yet gathered. Now the Hebrews began their sacred 
year with the Pasch. This began on the evening of the four- 
teenth day of the month called Abib. Abib means an ear of 
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corn; and the month was so named, because then the fruit- 
bearing part of the cereal plants appeared. After the Baby- 
lonian Captivity, this month was called Nisan. According to 
the Rabbis, it began on the new moon of March, and its dura- 
tion was thirty days. Now the fifteenth day of this month 
was the greatest feast in the Jewish calendar. It was the 
Sabbath by excellence. On the evening preceding, the Paschal 
lamb was eaten, and the following day was solemn and holy; 
no servile work was to be done in it.—Levit. XXIII. 7. This 
was the first-first Sabbath, and all the subsequent feasts were 
fixed in reference to it. On the day following the great Sab- 
bath of the fifteenth day of Abib, the Jews were bidden to 
present a sheaf of the firstfruits of the corn to the priest, who 
should offer it to the Lord by elevating it towards the four 
points of the compass. Now from this day, the Hebrews were 
bidden enumerate seven full weeks to the feast of the Pentecost, 
which was the second great feast in the Jewish calendar. It is 
called Pentecost, from the Greek Hevtnkxoory [juépal, the 
fiftieth day. In the Hebrew books of the Old Testament it is 
not called by that designation, but it is called the Feast of 
Weeks, since it occurred on the first day after a week of weeks 
after the Passover.—Exod. XXXIV. 22. It is also called the 
Feast of the Firstfruits of the Harvest, [Exod. XXIII. 16], 
because it was at the wheat harvest. 

The third feast of importance in the religious polity of the 
Jews was the first day of the seventh month, called in Hebrew 
Tishri, corresponding to our month of September. This 
month is called by some the Sabbatical month, on account of 
the feasts occurring in it. The first day was a memorial feast 
celebrated with blowing of trumpets. It was scarcely of more 
solemnity than an ordinary Sabbath, servile work being pro- 
hibited therein, and a holocaust prescribed.—Leviticus X XIII. 
24,25. Butin that same month, beginning with the evening 
of the ninth day, and lasting till the evening of the tenth day, 
was the solemn Day of Atonement. This was a day of great 
solemnity; servile work was prohibited, and every soul that 
did not afflict itself on that day lost its right to be counted in 
the people of the Lord.—Lev. XXIII. 27-32. 
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On the fifteenth day of this seventh month, or month of 
Tishri, began the Feast of Tabernacles, and lasted through eight 
days. The first day was a Sabbath of rest, and the eighth was 
also to be thus observed. All the produce of the fields was 
collected at this time, and the sacrifices were grander than at 
any other feast. They began the first day with a sacrifice of 
thirteen bullocks, two rams, fourteen yearling lambs, and a 
goat. The same number of rams and lambs, and the goat 
were sacrificed on every one of the seven consecutive days of © 
the feast, but the bullocks were one less in number on every 
successive day; so that during the seven days seventy bullocks, 
fourteen rams, ninety-eight lambs, and seven goats were sacri- 
ficed. On the octave, one bullock, one ram, and seven lambs 
were sacrificed, and the day was a Sabbath of rest. These 
were the great Mosaic feasts of the Jews. Other feasts came 
in later, in commemoration of events in the subsequent history 
of the Jews, but of these we shall speak in their proper place. 
With these data before us, we think to see our way to a solution 
of this most difficult passage. Weare fully convinced that the 
feast mentioned by St. Luke is called the second-first Sabbath 
in reference to the Great Sabbath of the Pasch, the first-first 
Sabbath. Now we saw that from the first Sabbath of the 
Pasch seven full weeks were to be counted till the Feast of the 
Tabernacles, which was to be celebrated the day following the 
seventh Sabbath. Ordinarily these Sabbaths intervening 
between the Passover and Pentecost would have been desig- 
nated first, second, third, etc., even to the seventh; but this 
would conflict with the place and rank of the Paschal Sabbath, 
which was the first of all Sabbaths. Therefore did they call 
them the second-first [Sevtepompwtov], second-second [devtepo- 
devtepov], second-third [Sevrepotpitov], and so on down to 
the second seventh. The feast, therefore, mentioned by St. 
Luke is the first Sabbath following the Sabbath of the Passover, 
and was thus called because it was the first of a series; while 
at the same time, it was second in reference to the great Sab- 
bath. This opinion has been adopted by Petavius, Pagi, Lamy, 
Calmet, Schanz, Joseph Scaliger, Casaubonus, Drusius, Light- 
foot, Toynard, Schoettgen, Schleusner; Kuinoel, Schott, 
Neander, Luebkert, De Wette, Weiss, Wiinsche, and Eder- 
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sheim. Knabenbauer pronounces no judgment on the passage. 
Maldonatus opposes the opinion, but we shall see that his 
opinion is based upon false data, He asserts that at that point 
of time no corn was ripe. This argument is immediately dis- 
proven by the fact that on the day following the great Sabbath 
of the Pasch, the first sheaf of the corn was offered by the priest 
in the temple, To be sure, at that date the harvest proper was 
not ripe. The wheat harvest was just fifty days later, at the 
Feast of Weeks, but on the day following the Pasch some cer- 
tain cereal was mature, and of this the sheaf was taken to be of- 
ered in the temple. The great mistake of Maldonatus is to mis- 
take this offering of the sheaf for the sacrifice of the firstfruits 
of the harvest at the Feast of Weeks. We are not merely con- 
jecturing here. We have Scriptural proof for our assertion. In 
the sixteenth chapter of Deuteronomy, ninth verse, the date of 
numbering the seven weeks which separated the Passover from 
the Feast of Pentecost is spoken of as follows: ‘‘Begin to num- 
ber the seven weeks from such time as thou beginnest to put 
the sickle to the corn.’”’ Now not even Maldonatus will deny 
that the seven weeks were counted from the Sabbath of the 
Pasch. Therefore at the Pasch they began to put the sickle to 
the corn. The corn could not be eaten in any form till the 
harvest had been thus solemnly opened by this sacrificial act.— 
Levit. XXIII. 15. The harvest of some of the earliest of the 
cereals began then, and the grain harvest was continued during 
the fifty days of the Pentecostal season. Of this early grain, 
the Apostles plucked some ears, and rubbing them in their 
hand, they ate the kernels. In the text of Mark, the phrase 
npéavto odoTroeiy has given rise to some strange opinions. 
To explain why Mark explicitly mentions the beginning of the 
action, Schanz and Meyer conjecture that the protest came 
from the Pharisees as soon as the action began. It is more 
probable that Mark wishes to note that the action was not a 
sudden movement of all the disciples. Hunger forced one or 
another of them to pluck anearofthecorn. They saw that the 
Master reproved them not, and others followed their example. 
Regarding the ddomoeiv the discussion has been greater. 
The first meaning of the term in the active voice is to make or 
level a road, viam sternere. Some have drawn from such 
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signification of the word that the disciples went before the 
Lord, and beat down the stubble, and removed the obstructions. 
Some rationalists have asserted that they went before him into 
the field of grain, and opened up a path by tearing out the grain. 
The absurdity of this position is apparent. The action would 
have been foolishly useless, attended with great labor, and 
unjust to the possessor of the field. The Pharisees could justly 
protest against such an action, and the Lord could not 
defend it. We conclude therefore that Mark uses the active 
voice of the odoroev for the middle voice, in which the 
classic signification of the term is zter facere, to make one’s 
way. In the uncial codices &, A, L, lb, A, Il, and several 
minuscule codices we find wapatropeverOar instead of the Sazro- 
peverOar of the received text. LapazropevecOar has the mean- 
ing to pass along by the side of a thing; whereas dvamropever Oar 
signifies to pass through the thing itself. It is probable 
that the Lord and his followers passed along a way which 
skirted fields of ripening grain; and that from the bordering 
grain the disciples plucked a few heads. The East was not, 
and is not to this day, a land of carriage roads. The largest 
centers of population were connected by mere camel paths, 
and the action of the disciples could have been done as they 
traveled over a path which passed through fields. of grain. 

Matthew tells us that the motive which impelled the dis- 
ciples to pluck the ears of corn was hunger. Although the 
Lord imposed not on his followers the official fasts of the Phari- 
sees, nevertheless, the present passage gives evidence that their 
lives were austere and poor, and that the service of the Master 
led them at times through want and hunger. Certainly it was 
not an ordinary degree of hunger that impelled them to appease 
the stomach’s craving by the raw ears of corn. 

In the text of Luke we read that the protest of the Phari- 
sees was directed to the disciples themselves; while the other 
two synoptists record it as addressed to Jesus in person. The 
main truth of the event is not bound to these details. The 
Evangelists are concordant in the substance of the fact, and 
every detail also is true. The obvious sense of the parallel 
passage as relates to the address of the protest is that there 
were certain Pharisees in the company of Jesus and his dis- 
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ciples. These seeing the act of the disciples, immediately took 
issue with them regarding its legality. The future teachers of 
the world and pillars of the Church, at that period of their 
lives, were unable to cope with these wily sophists, and the 
Master always came to their defense with the enunciation of 
some grand truth, which stopped the mouths of the traducers, 
while it also taught the world the truth. What defense the 
disciples made on this occasion, is not written. It was unim- 
portant. But then the sectaries come to Jesus, and lay 
before him the accusation. All the Evangelists have given his 
answer, because in that consisted the settlement of the whole 
issue. Of the preceding details, Luke only mentions the reproof 
made to the individual Apostles; the subsequent bringing of 
the accusation to the notice of the Lord he leaves to be inferred. 
The other two writers omit the preceding detail, and give only 
that which is most important, the protest to Jesus, and his 
answer. 

The plucking of the heads of grain would not have been 
unlawful on any other day even by Pharisaic law. In Deu- 
teronomy, XXIII. 24,25, we read: ‘‘When thou comest into 
thy neighbor’s vineyard, then thou mayest eat grapes, thy 
fill at thine own pleasure; but thou shalt not put any in thy 
vessel. When thou comest into the standing corn of thy 
neighbor, then thou mayest pluck the ears with thine hand; 
but thou shalt not move a sickle unto thy neighbor’s standing 
corn.” The law was too explicit here to permit of Pharisaic 
obscuration. But they had loaded down the Sabbath with a 
dreary mass of absurd casuistry. And in all these wearisome 
details there was nothing of anything spiritual, nothing of the 
higher aim of the worship for which the day was made. We 
may come at the nature of Pharisaic thought through the Tal- 
mud. To be sure, in the days of Christ, the teachers of Israel 
may not have held the extreme views of the Talmudists, but 
still the Talmud is the embodiment of those results which 
Pharisaic thought finally accomplished. In Appendix XVII. 
to his II. Vol. of the Life of Christ, Edersheim has collected 
some curious data from the Talmuds respecting Sabbath 


observance. 
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In the Mishnic chapter on the Sabbath we are taught that 
if a beggar stretched forth his hand into the house of a house- 
holder, and took anything out, he was guilty of Sabbath- 
breaking, because he took something from a private into a 
public place. Whereas, if the person within the house drew 
thus an object into the house, the violation was not main- 
tained, since the object was brought into a private place; the 
precept of maintaining rest being more strict in regard to public 
than private places. Upon this chapter, the Talmudists have 
written lengthy, spiritless discussions as to what constituted 
a private place; and they invented cunning devices for making 
public places private. A woman is forbidden in the Mishna 
to wear her ornaments on the Sabbath. A camel may not go 
forth wearing a bell, as it was reputed the carrying of a burden. 
A cow might not go forth with a strap about her horns. A 
sheep could not go forth having some grass in its mouth, since 
they considered the bite of grass in the sheep’s mouth a bur- 
den, which the sheep could not carry on the Sabbath. The 
Mishna explains the principal works not permitted on the 
Sabbath. These they call the nizedoyn Minx. They 
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are thirty-nine in number. Among these is to break two 
threads, or to sew two stitches. Again, they judged it a Sab- 
bath violation to carry as much hay or straw asa cow would 
take at a mouthful, or as much grain as a lamb would take at a 
mouthful. By the same law, a man might not carry a swallow 
of milk in a vase, or a smaller quantity of oil or honey on the 
Sabbath. He might not carry a strip of paper with writing on 
it. Aman might not raise a stone to throw at a bird or beast. 
A man might not bear anything in either hand or upon his 
shoulder, since that was the ordinary mode of carrying bur- 
dens; but a man could carry a burden with his foot or his mouth 
or his ear, or his hair, or in his belt, or in his shoe, because this 
was not the ordinary mode of carrying burdens. A man might 
not write two letters that could be construed together, nor 
could he tie a knot in the cord with which he led the camel. 

In the ordinances of the Mishna among the works for- 
bidden on the Sabbath are the following: To lead an animal 
to water with his covering on; to kill vermin; to light a fire; 
to extinguish a light; to move a chair by dragging it; to 
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wear an easily removed ornament, as a necklace, a ring, or a 
pin; to pluck out a hair, or wear in public false hair; to wear 
shoes studded with nails; to go in public with false teeth or 
a gold plug in one’s tooth; to tie a knot; to undo a knot; to 
take two stitches; to write two letters; to pluck a blade of 
grass, etc. No surgical operations might be performed, no 
bones set, and no remedies might be given to the sick which 
would benefit the sick, except that a woman might be assisted 
to give birth to her child. Ifa hen laid an egg on the Sab- 
bath it was forbidden to eat it. No burden of the size of a 
dried fig might be carried. To reap the grain was one of the 
thirty-nine works which were forbidden on the Sabbath, and 
on this the Pharisees based their protest. 

It was by design that the Lord placed these events on the 
Sabbath. The errors of the Pharisaic teaching reached their 
culminating point in the observance of the Lord’s day, and the 
Lord made out of this the great test-case where the external 
ritualism of the old order and the spiritual worship of the New 
Law should meet and decide the great issue. The basis of the 
Lord’s defense of the action of the disciples is that they were 
hungry, but in the defense, the principle is sustained that a 
reasonable necessity exempts from the observance of the 
positive precepts of God. Now in this regard, not all laws are 
equal. There are laws which a man may not break in whatso- 
ever necessity, such as the laws of nature, or the law of God re- 
specting the things which are intrinsically evil. Thus a man 
may not in any necessity take innocent life, or deny God, or 
blaspheme God’s name, or commit adultery, or lie, or the like. 
There are other laws called positive laws, either divine or hu- 
man, which admit of causes excusing from their observance. 
And one of such is the law of rest upon the Sabbath, the law of 
fasting, of abstinence and the like. Now in these laws there is 
verified this truth that, though a man be free from the law by 
necessity, still it is a greater act of religion to observe it even 
in the necessity. Thus severe labor forms a just cause for 
non-observance of the precept of fasting, still it is more religious 
to observe the precept, even in the necessity, provided it may 
be without injury to health, or prejudice to duties to be per- 
formed. But the Pharisees stood not for the law of perfection, 
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as thus explained. First, because they condemned an action 
as unlawful which necessity made licit ; but principally, because 
they misinterpreted the end of the law, and made of it an end, 
whereas it should have been only a means. In their interpre- 
tation, the mind rested simply on the material observance, and 
consequently never reached upward to God. God repudiates 
every agency that keeps men from him, and the Pharisees’ 
strict observance was odious to him, because it did not lead men 
to God. 

As the Pharisees based their charge upon the statutes of the 
Law, the Lord refutes them by appealing to the well-known 
event in the life of David, and also to the command to the 
priests to sacrifice on the Sabbath. The Lord so couches his 
answer that it expresses surprise that these professedly zealous 
exponents of the Law should have been ignorant of the lesson 
contained in these Scriptural data. The first fact is narrated 
in the I. Book of Samuel, Chapter X XI, 1. When Saul sought 
the life of David he fled from the face of Saul, and came to 
Nob, where the Ark of the Covenant was then preserved. The 
text of Samuel declares that the priest at that time was Achime- 
lech, and places the act of David entirely under Achimelech, 
whereas Mark refers it to the time of Abiathar the high priest. 
One of the sons of Achimelech was called Abiathar. When Saul 
slew Achimelech and his line for the help given David, Abia- 
thar fled to David, and afterwards succeeded to the priesthood 
under David. The son also of Abiathar was called Achimelech, 
II. Sam. VIII. 17; I. Chron. XVIII. 6. This has led some to 
conjecture that all these individuals bore the two names Abia- 
thar and Achimelech, and that the same individual is by Mark 
called Abiathar who is called Achimelech in I. Samuel. We 
prefer however the following solution. Abiathar played a 
considerable part in the history of David the king. He was 
much better known tothe Jews than the obscure Achimelech. 
Now although at the time of David’s flight to Nob, Achimelech, 
Abiathar’s father, held the official post of priest, Abiathar was 
associated with him in the functions of the office, and most 
probably he was more active than the aged Achimelech. The 
fact therefore did occur in the days of Abiathar, and he could 
be called high priest, dpyvepéus, in the same manner that 
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Annas and Caiphas are both called apyepeis by Luke. To 
justify the expression of Mark, “‘éri “ASiadfap rod apyte- 
péws,’” we must believe that at the very time of David’s 
coming to Nob, Abiathar was the high priest. Now we believe 
that this is rightly explained by making him high priest by 
association with his father. Though we hold this to be the 
more probable opinion, we must in justice to the theme give 
some notice to some other opinions. We can not consistently 
with faith entertain the opinion of Keil and Weiss who explain 
the antilogy by the supposition that through defect of memory 
Mark placed Abiathar for Achimelech. Schegg and Schanz 
believe that Mark relates the event as it was popularly under- 
stood by the Jews. The opinion of Schegg and Schanz would 
be in substance that from the subsequent priesthood of Abia- 
thar under David, and from the fact that he fled from the 
slaughter of the priests who were slain by command of Saul, 
that a popular error arose, in which Achimelech was dropped 
out of the narrative, and the priesthood of Abiathar was 
extended back into the period of David’s flight. They find no 
incongruity in assuming that the Lord corrected not this 
erroneous detail, for nothing depended thereon. To us, how- 
ever, it seems repugnant to our conception of the Lord, and of 
divine inspiration. 

Finally, it could perhaps be maintained as a probable 
opinion that there was at the time of David’s flight one Abia- 
| thar holding the post of high priest, of whom no mention is 
found in the books of Samuel. In this opinion, Achimelech, 
who gave the bread to David, would be a subordinate priest 
exercising his functions under Abiathar. And likewise in this 
opinion, we know not in what degree of kinship Achimelech 
stood to Abiathar. Likewise the subsequent cutting off of the 
family of Achimelech and the escape of Abiathar, son of Achi- 
melech, would have naught to do with the history of the high 
priest Abiathar. This opinion receives some ‘corroboration 
from the fact that Achimelech is only called a priest in the 
books of Samuel; whereas Abiathar is by Mark called a high 
priest The expression of Mark does not demand that Abia- 
thar the high priest have any personal connection with the 
event. It simply locates the event in the epoch of his high 
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priesthood. We believe that this opinion is probable, and 
these several probable opinions vindicate Mark’s narrative 
from the charge of historical inaccuracy. 

For a clear understanding of the present passage we must 
examine the event in David’s life which the Lord here cites. 
David fled in haste from Saul and came to Nob, to Achimelech 
the priest of God. And Achimelech wondered that he came 
alone. It was not usual that a man of David’s dignity should 
journey without a retinue. Thereupon David withholds from 
Achimelech the real motive of his flight, and feigns that he is 
on secret business of the king, which suffered no delay, and 
which could not be communicated to any one. David has been 
accused of lying in his answer to Achimelech, but we believe 
no such charge can be proven against him. There was no 
wrongful deception of the priest; for he had no right to know 
that David fled from the face of Saul. The right that David 
had to food to sustain life and to security took precedence of 
the right which the priest would have in ordinary conversa- 
tion to receive a statement of the facts. 

From the fact that David came to Achimelech alone, a 
difficulty has arisen. The three evangelists speak of retainers 
being with David, who also ate of the holy bread. In exam- 
ining the event of David’s flight as chronicled for us in I. Sam- 
uel XX. and XXI., we find that he certainly appeared alone 
before Achimelech. We find, moreover, no indication of fol- 
lowers with David, except in his answer to Achimelech, I. 
Sam. XXI.2: “And David said unto Achimelech the priest: 
The king has commanded me a business, and hath said unto 
me: Let no man know anything of the business about which 
I send thee, and what I have commanded thee. And I have 
stationed young men in certain appointed places.’’ David has 
again been censured by commentators for this statement: 
But we justify him by the principle that we have adopted, 
that the essence of a lie is deception,and deception is not found 
in these cases. It wasa prudent withholding of fact, which the 
other had no right to know, and the substitution therefor of 
matter which caused no evil to the person addressed. Hum- 
melaur defends David’s action on the principle of mental 
restriction. The Jesuit theologians first formulated this prin- 
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ciple, and it has been quite generally adopted by Catholic 
theologians. They arrive at the same results as we, but we 
believe that our principle appeals more to the natural instinct 
of truthfulness in man’s nature. It is important for us to 
defend David’s action from imputation of falsehood; else the 
proving force of the Lord’s words is lost. If David obtained 
the loaves of the priest by lying, the Jews justly could have 
responded: ‘The authority of David avails not, for he also, 
in the same event, deceived the priest of God.” 

It must be borne in mind here that the Lord brings forth 
the action of David as an example of that which is lawful. 
The point is not that the priest gave him the bread. The 
priest is only connected with the event to designate the time. 
The Lord’s line of argument is as follows: David was a man 
whom the Jews honored second to Abraham. His heart was 
according to the heart of the Lord, and the Lord protected his 
whole life by a most special providence. Now excepting the 
adultery with Bathsheba and the command to slay Uriah, the 
words and acts of David recorded in the Scripture are 
exemplary. The Scripture openly reprehends the great sin of 
David, but it speaks of his other acts and his words as of a man 
acting under the immediate influence of Heaven; and the eat- 
ing of the loaves of proposition is so described in Scripture as to 
show us that it was the means which a special Providence made 
use of to feed his hunger. He was an inspired agent, and both 
his words and the important events of his life, written in 
Scripture, and bearing the implicit approbation of the writer of 
such Scripture, are for our instruction. Hence the Lord draws 
from it the legitimate conclusion that David’s action is a 
precedent in the right application of the law. Now some 
have thought that David was in fact unattended, and that his 
mention of the servants stationed at certain posts was also an 
invention of his own mind, In such interpretation the words 
of the Lord would give us much difficulty; for he speaks of 
David’s attendants being hungry and eating the holy bread. 
The whole argument falls flat if we say that David’s attend- 
ants did not in reality exist. For thus the Lord would have 
erred in the substance of the fact, and a weighty element would 
be lost out of the narrative. 
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We believe that David drew with him a few trusty fol- 
lowers in his flight, and in order not to attract attention, as 
he went to the priest, he appointed them to different stated 
places, and went up tothe priest alone. In fact, the quantity 
of bread asked for, five loaves, proves that he asked for bread 
for his followers. Moreover, the Lord makes a point of the 
fact that the retainers of David ate of the bread In fact, if 
only David ate of it, one might weaken the Lord’s citation by 
saying that David was an extraordinary man, the anointed of 
God, and though not a priest, still, by the sacred unction, 
taken out of the ranks of the common laity; so that not the 
necessity, but the exalted character of David entitled him to 
eat the holy bread. But when the Lord avouches that the com- 
mon soldiers, whose lives are not always the best, ate of the holy 
bread, the argument became conclusive, that the necessity 
exempted them from the law. 

The law respecting the holy bread of the temple is pro- 
mulgated in Leviticus, XXIV. 5—o9. The loaves were twelve 
in number, made of fine flour. Every loaf contained two- 
tenths of an epha, hence every loaf would have in itself some- 
what more than six English pounds of flour. They were 
arranged in two piles, six in a pile on a table, two cubits long, 
a cubit in breadth, and a cubit and a half in height, made of 
precious wood and overlaid with gold. This bread is some- 
times called in Hebrew D2 ond, the bread of the pres- 


ence, because it was set before the face of the Lord.—Ex. XXV. 
BO, A XXV. 135 XOXITX 36.— In 1 Chron ieee ee 
called On? DDT, ordo seu dispositio panis, an ee 


ing of the bread, because the mode of offering it was to arrange 
it in a stated manner before the Lord. In II. Chron. IV. 19, 
the Septuagint renders the OSD ond, adpto. mpobécews, 


panes propositionts, that is, bread arranged before the face of 
the Lord as an offering. This is the usual appellation of this 
sacrifice in the New Testament: hence the Catholic English 
version calls them the bread of proposition. The protest- 
ant versions, imitating the version of Luther, call them the 
shewbread. They could be called, bread of the presence. 
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The priests were commanded to arrange the bread on the 
table on the Sabbath, and to renew it every Sabbath. The 
loaves which had been removed, they were commanded to eat 
in the temple itself. It was this bread, thus removed to give 
place to the fresh loaves, that the priest gave to David. 

In the fourth verse of the Greek of Matthew there is a 
variant in relation to the number of the verb which predicates 
of David the eating of the bread. The Vulgate has the verb in 
the singular, “‘comedit.”” In this it follows the greater number 
of Greek authorities, which uniformly have édaye. The 
plural form égayov is found in the Vatican and Sinaitic codices 
and is defended by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. Knaben- 
bauer also considers it the more probable reading. The chief 
argument for the plural reading seems to be that it was the 
intention of the Lord to affirm that the attendants also ate the 
bread. This proves nothing. From the fact that the hunger 
of the attendants is mentioned immediately before, and in the 
same verse mention is made of the prohibition against the 
eating of the bread by them, it is plainly implied by Matthew 
that they ate. As David went alone to the temple, the writer 
places the verb of going thither in the singular, and the con- 
struction would be harsh to place the next verb in the plural. 
Moreover both Mark and Luke have the verb in the singular. 
It is very probable that the Lord actually made mention of the 
eating of the bread by David, and of his giving it to his attend- 
ants, as Mark and Luke relate. Matthew has mentioned 
directly the first fact, and has left the giving of the bread to be 
inferred from the context. We cannot therefore consider the 
plural épayov as a probable reading. The second example 
cited by the Lord is more simple in its history. By the com- 
mand of God to Moses, expressed in Numbers, XXVIII. 3-10, 
two sacrifices were offered on the Sabbath. First there was the 
perpetual daily sacrifice of one lamb and a tenth part of an 
epha of flour mingled with the fourth part of a hin of oil in 
the morning and the same in the evening. This never varied: 
it was the perpetual sacrifice. But on the Sabbath day, over 
and above this perpetual sacrifice, there was commanded a 
sacrifice of two yearling lambs and a proportionate quantity 
of flour and oil. Now all the necessary labor for offering the 
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sacrifice was done by the priests on the Sabbath. The victims 
were killed, and skinned, the flesh was cut up, the wood was 
placed on the fire, and the fire was maintained. In asserting 
that the priests thus violated the Sabbath, the Lord uses the 
word violate in its material sense, that is, that they did that 
which in other circumstances would have been a violation of 
the Sabbath rest. That the priests were without blame in this 
action is evident from the fact that the Lord commanded that 
which necessitated labor. It was a proof taken from their © 
own law that the object of the Sabbath was something higher 
than the mere cessation from labor. The Sabbath rest was 
ordained to put man into a condition to worship God, and the 
great aim of the Sabbath was the worship of God, and all 
activity that promoted that aim was good and is good. Inthe 
same way the Sabbath rest stood not in the way of the high 
offices of mercy. God can never be pleased with mere forms 
and lifeless ceremony. He is God of truth, and looks into the 
essence of things; and it is the spirit of man that he would come 
into communication with. The universal and faithful observ- 
ance of a Sabbath rest is good; it is a public recognition of a 
Supreme Being; it is a proper condition for worship. But 
higher than the condition, there is something which never 
changes, the eternal bond between God and man, brought into 
prominence by worship, and acts of mercy, and love of God and 
of the neighbor. The argument of Christ drawn from the action 
of the priests on the Sabbath is in substance as follows: ‘‘The 
Sabbath is to draw man to God; and the service of the temple, 
inasmuch as it is for God, justifies the activity necessary for the 
conducting of divine worship; but standing in this place, d8e, 
is a being greater than the temple. The temple is a mere 
material edifice of stone, and marble, and silver, and gold, 
wherein the majesty of the Lord is transiently shown, but I 
who stand here am the co-equal Son of that same Yahveh, 
whose glory at times fills the temple; and in me ‘dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily.’—Coloss. II. 9. Those 
who now pluck those ears of corn are hungry, because they 
have persevered with me, and the act is good, because it is 
connected with my service.’ 
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In the sixth verse of Matthew there is a variant. C, L, 
and A, have peifwv, the masculine form of the comparative. 
This is followed by the Vulgate, according to which we should 
render it: ‘But I say unto you that one greater than the 
temple is here.”’ The greater number of codices have petfov, 
the neuter comparative, according to which we should render 
the passage: “But I say unto you that a greater being than 
the temple is here.”’ The latter is undoubtedly the true read- 
ing. Though the being indicated by such neuter form is 
Christ, such truth is more forcibly expressed in Greek by the 
neuter form. The other reading probably arose from the 
thought that the neuter form left the identity of Christ too 
indefinite. 

The action of the disciples would have been lawful in 
hunger from whatever cause; it was doubly lawful from the 
fact that their necessity had come from their adhesion to the 
Lord. This whole argument of Christ is based on the truth 
that he was the Son of God. In all Christ’s teachings, the 
grand truth of the divine Sonship of Christ remains a leading 
idea. It was the first act in the creation of the new universe, 
the basis of man’s hold on the new life that opened up to him 
in Christ. 

The conflict between the life of Christ and Pharisaic 
teaching centered on certain cardinal truths, so that in many 
events of his life the same truth is the point at issue. Hence, 
we find the Lord repeating certain truths to decide similar 
issues. The attitude of the Pharisees towards his disciples was 
against the grand quality of mercy, and he opposes to it the 
utterance of their own prophet Hosea, VI. 6: “I will have 
mercy and not sacrifice.” This same sentence was uttered by 
Christ on a former occasion, Matt. [X. 13, when he was accused 
of consorting with sinners. In our exegesis of that event we 
have explained the sense of the prophet’s words. Israel had 
become unfeeling towards God and towards man; the best 
things in man, mercy and love, were banished from their 
breasts. As land lying waste and untilled becomes wild and 
savage, so the heart of man, separated from the gentle influ- 
ences of Heaven, becomes hard and cruel. 
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In the twenty-seventh verse, Mark alone has recorded a 
statement of the Lord, in which he condenses the main truth 
respecting Sabbath rest. The Sabbath is for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath. The error of Pharisaic teaching was to 
lose sight of the end for which the Sabbath was ordained, and 
to constitute the end of the Sabbath in the rest itself. They 
did not this expressly. In the Mishnic treatise Mechilta on 
Exodus, XXXI. 13, itis stated: ‘The Sabbath is handed over 
to you; not ye are handed over to the Sabbath.” But the — 
logical outcome of their teaching resulted in inverting the 
order, and in making man the means, and the Sabbath rest 
the end. 

Catholic interpreters are unanimous in recognizing in the 
ordinance of Sabbath rest both a temporal and a spiritual end. 
The Sabbath is made for man that man might have a day of 
rest from his labor, that mind and body might put away pre- 
occupation and toil, and enjoy needful rest, and have time 
for the higher things of life. The wisdom of this beneficent 
design is evident in society. On that day, families are united, 
and weary toilers are allowed to enjoy the love and peace of 
their homes. The legislation of man should, as far as possible 
by human statute, preserve this God-given blessing of rest 
from the encroachment of human greed. 

The second object of the Sabbath is the noe service 
of God, which the rest facilitates. This, of course, is the 
greater purpose of the Lord’s day, and that activity which is 
ordered to promote this is good and holy. Nothing can ever 
take precedence of the worship on that day. There is nothing 
better than the service of God, but many causes may dispense 
from the rest from labor. 

The three parallel passages close with the solemn affirma- 
tion of the Lord that he, in his incarnate form as Son of man, 
is Lord of the Sabbath. 

The Lord loves to speak of himself as the Son of man. 
The greatest event in the history of man was when the Son of 
God became the Son of man. It was the opening of a new era, 
in which man was lifted from one plane of being into a higher 
and better world. The Lord keeps this truth in the fore- 
ground by frequently calling himself the Son of man. 
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It is lawful for a man to do what he will with his own. 
Therefore the Lord in virtue of being Lord of the Sabbath 
could modify or change at will the Sabbath ordinance. This 
truth alone would have justified the disciples. Jesus could only 
be Lord of the Sabbath by being equal in authority to God.. 
No inferior can assert himself lord of the law of a superior. 
To be lord of any law, one must have equal or superior power 
to that of the original legislator. Hence in laying claim to 
dominion over Yahveh’s statute, Christ again affirms his 
Divinity. Even one who receives not Christ must acknowl- 
edge that Christ proves his point in his discussion, and yet we 
find recorded no confession of the truth on the part of the 
Pharisees. It is a frightful example of human malice, that in 
all the grand expositions of truth and deeds of virtue recorded 
in the life of Jesus, we find no trace of any honest recognition 
of these on the part of the Pharisees. 
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g. And he departed thence, 
and went into their synagogue: 


ro, And behold, a man hav- 
ing a withered hand. And 
they asked him, saying: Is it 
lawful to heal on the Sabbath 
day? that they might accuse 
him. 


11. And he said unto them: 
What man shall there be of 
you, that shall have one sheep, 
and if this fall into a pit on 
the Sabbath day, will he not 
lay hold on it, and lift it out? 


r2.. How -much then is 7a 
man of more value than a 
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to do good on the Sabbath 
day. 
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1. And he entered again 
into the synagogue; and there 
was a man there who had his 
hand withered. 


2. And they watched him, 
whether he would heal him on 
the Sabbath day; that they 
might accuse him. 


3. And he saith unto the 
man that had his hand with- 
ered: Arise and stand forth 
in the midst. 


4. And he saith unto them: 
Is it lawful on the Sabbath day 
to do good, or to do harm? to 
save a life, or to kill? But 
they held their peace. 


5. And when he had looked 
round about on them with 
anger, being grieved at the 
hardening of their heart, he 
saith unto the man: Stretch 
forth thy hand. And he 
stretehed it forth: ‘and “his 
hand was restored. 
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14. But the Pharisees went 
out, and took counsel against 
him, how they might destroy 
him. 


6. And the Pharisees went 
out, and straightway with the 
Herodians took counsel against 
him, how they might destroy 
him, 


LUKE VI. 6-11. 


6. And it came to pass on 
another Sabbath, that he en- 
tered into the synagogue and 
taught: and there was a man 
there, and his right hand was 
withered. 


7. And the scribes and the 
Pharisees watched him, whether 
he would heal on the Sabbath; 
that they might find how to 
accuse him. 


8. But he knew their 
thoughts; and he said to the 
man that had his hand with- 
ered: Rise up, and stand forth 
in the midst. And he arose 
and stood forth. 


g. And Jesus said unto 
them: I ask you: Is it lawful 
on the Sabbath to do good, or 
to do harm? to save a life, or 
to destroy it? 


10. And he looked round 
about on them all, and said 
unto him: Stretch forth thy 
hand. And he did so: and his 
hand was restored. 


11. But they were filled 
with madness; and communed 
one with another what they 
might do to Jesus. 
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The general plan of Jesus’ teaching was to visit the 
synagogues on the Sabbath, and there teach the people. How 
long after the event of the plucking of the ears of corn till this 
second Sabbath scene, wecan not say. The extremely accurate 
St. Luke informs us that it was on a following Sabbath, and 
that Jesus had entered the synagague to teach. And there was 
in the synagogue a man with a withered hand. St. Luke also 
informs us that it was his right hand, by which the need of the 
man, and the greatness of the benefit are emphasized. The 
presence of the man in the synagogue has been variously 
explained. Some have thought it was a concocted move on 
the part of the Pharisees to provoke Jesus to an act whence 
they might bring charges against him of Sabbath-breaking. 
The preceding fact of the plucking of the ears of corn was not 
satisfactory to them, because Jesus was not directly implicated. 
They cared nothing for his band of followers, well knowing 
that the disciples’ influence was nothing, without their head. 
They now plot and devise means to obtain some direct act upon 
which to impeach Jesus. Others maintain that the man came 
thither without any special design, but only in compliance with 
the religious observance of his people. No decisive opinion 
can be given in this matter. 

The malady of the man’s right hand was paralysis of the 
nerve power, and the member had become withered and lifeless. 
Mark and Luke say naught of any question addressed to Jesus 
on the legality of healing on the Sabbath, but only of a fixing 
of their observation upon him. But Matthew explicitly 
declares that they addressed to Jesus a direct question. We 
may picture to ourselves the scene in the synagogue. Christ is 
in a conspicuous place, and the gaze of allis upon him. Near 
by is the man with the withered hand. Then eagerly bending 
forward are the dark, repulsive faces of the Pharisees, expressive 
of falseness, malice, and cunning. They draw attention to the 
withered hand; and, taking occasion thence, they interrogate 
the Lord whether in general the principle could be defended 
that it is lawful to heal on the Sabbath. Their motive was 
not to know the truth of the issue, but to commit Christ to 
some word or deed which could be produced in evidence of 
Sabbath-breaking. The Rabbinic teaching on Sabbath-healing 
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isnot very clear. Inthe Mishnic treatise on the Sabbath, Chap. 
XIV. 4, it is stated that one suffering from the toothache might 
not take into them a little vinegar on the Sabbath, as this was 
to employ the vinegar as medicine, but one might swallow a 
morsel of bread dipped in vinegar, as this was an act of eating, 
and if the healing happened per accidens, it was not a violation 
of the Sabbath. Neither could a man bathe his members with 
wine and vinegar in disease, but only with the oil of roses. 
Some of the later Talmudists have defended that; in danger of 
death, it was allowable to apply remedies on the Sabbath, but 
whether such modification existed in the time of Christ or not, 
can not be stated with certainty. 

In the Gospel of Jesus Christ, we ever find a grand contrast 
between good and evil, truth and falseness; Christ stands for 
good and truth, and his opponents for the opposites; and one 
grand effect of the reading is to make us love the good and 


do it. 
By his divine power of comprehension of the thoughts of 


man’s soul, Christ knew the secret motives of the Pharisees’ 
question. St. Luke alone calls attention to this fact. It is one 
of the arguments for the Divinity of Christ, much valued by 
Luke. We have never doubted this truth, but the mere 
admission of the truth is not sufficient to draw from the truth 
all that it means tous. In the present narrative, its force is to 
prove that Christ was God; to us in our daily lives, it imports 
that the true judge of our lives and our work is Christ. The 
perpetual realization that Christ is looking in upon our soul, 
and taking note of all its thoughts, impulses, and feelings, 
should establish a close union between Christ and us; it should 
move us to try to create something there that he could judge 


ood. 

4 In Christ’s relations with the Pharisees, we find an admir- 
able prudence, which effected that their unholy purposes 
always defeated themselves, and recoiled on the authors. He 
would finish his work, instruct his school, and found his Church, 
before he would deliver himself up to them. Up to the time 
when he consented to be delivered up, in his conflict with 
them, there is evident on his side the mighty power of God, 
and on their side the helplessness of evil battling against the 
power of God. 
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Knowing that their purposes were evil, the Lord responds 
not directly, but shows forth the truth of the issue by two 
questions, so formulated that no obscurity remains as to his 
teaching; while the Pharisees remained baffled in their attempt 
to obtain from him a statement that might be used against him. 

The Lord turns to the afflicted man, and bids him stand 
forth in the midst, that all might see and judge of that which 
was done. Then turning to them, with the noble courage of 
a man who stood for truth, he reduces to silence his opponents 
by the power of his sublime teaching. The man is standing in 
the midst, and Jesus probably has arisen, and he addresses to 
them the question: “Is it lawful to do good on the Sabbath 
days, or to do evil? To save life or to kill?”’ 

It is ever characteristic of falsehood to shirk a direct 
meeting with anissue. It will shuffle, and hedge, and maintain 
a non-committal silence. Truth cowers from no man’s gaze, 
fears no man’s questioning. From the consciousness of their 
falseness and evil purposes, they were timid, fearing that they 
would be forced to an admission of the truth. Hence they held 
their peace. There are natures so unjust and mean, that the 
greater and nobler a man is, the more bitter becomes their 
opposition to him. So it was with the Pharisees.. The mighty 
power of the truths of Jesus’ teaching, and the sublime 
goodness of his character only intensified the Pharisees’ envy 
and hatred of him. 

It is not easy to come at the specific import of the Lord’s 
first question, or to determine its appositeness to the theme in 
question. Certainly it is not lawful on the Lord’s Day to do 
all work which could be denominated good. It isa good work 
to build a church, or asylum for the poor, or for the fatherless 
child; but this would not justify one to set aside the Sabbath, 
when engaged in such enterprises. It is good to procure food 
and other necessaries for the dependent portion of society; but 
in ordinary cases, these works should be set aside on the 
Sabbath. The good therefore of which the Lord speaks is the 
present alleviation of human misery, the showing of mercy in 
distress. This was the good which he wrought for the man 
with the withered hand. This is always good; it is one of the 
grandest elements in the soul of man. Every means, not 
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intrinsically evil, is good when ordered thereto. A man may 
be oblivious of systems of set rules, and positive precepts, when 
engaged in a work of mercy. The Saviour’s argument was 
conclusive. God esteems love and mercy first of all man can 
do; therefore he could not prohibit these for a mere ordinance 
which he prized much less. 

More obscurity exists in the other horn of the dilemma. 
The omission of good is not always the commission of evil. 
Had Christ refused to heal this man, it would not, in itself 
considered, have been evil; but had he refrained from healing 
him from their principle, that such an act of mercy were 
forbidden on the Sabbath, it would have been evil; because it 
would have dishonored God by eliminating from his law its 
soul, and substituting therefor a mere ritual observance. 

The Lord next shows them the unreasonableness of their 
position, by comparing their attitude towards man with their 
attitude towards the beast. Whatever be the subsequent 
teaching of the Rabbis on this subject, it is certain that Christ 
appealed to a fact, when he said that, if a man’s beast were in 
danger of death on the Sabbath, they would take measures to 
take it out of such danger on the Sabbath. It was a second 
proof that their teaching was inconsistent, hard, and without 
mercy. They would relieve the beast, because their prop- 
erty-interests were affected. They cared naught to relieve hu- 
man misery, because no selfish interest was subserved thereby. 
And throughout the history of mankind, it is verified that 
human life is cheapened by the greed of getting. Again, the 
falseness of their sophistry is well brought out by this homely 
example. They were willing to indulge in these vain theories 
for others, but they never allowed the conclusion to touch them 
in their possessions. But with the Lord it was otherwise. He 
had no interest on earth save the souls of men. The stricken 
man was his sheep, and in need. He was Christ’s property, and 
Christ took away his affliction on the Sabbath. No one ever 
set such a high value on human life as Christ. He saw all that 
there was in human life; he knew his Father’s love for man ;and 
he himself loved man with a love beyond human comprehen- 
sion. He saw the high destiny to which man had been elevated ; 
he set the right value on immortal souls. From the fact that 
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the Saviour here speaks of one sheep, 7péSa7ov €v, some have 
ordered the argument thus: If a man has but one sheep, he 
could be presumed to be more solicitous for this sole possession 
than if he had many; and therefore he would move more 
readily to its rescue on the Sabbath. This is plainly erroneous. 
The Lord takes the one sheep, in order to show how slight a 
property-consideration moved them to dispense with the strict 
rest of the Sabbath. It required not a flock of sheep to form, in — 
practical life, a dispensing cause from the Sabbath law; one 
solitary sheep sufficed; and yet they forbade to show mercy to 
suffering man on that day. One reason why their sophistry on 
the Sabbath ordinance was so displeasing to Jesus was that 
they forbade mercy in the name of his Father’s law. 

The argument of Christ seems at first sight to admit of an 
exception. Could not the Pharisees have responded: ‘The 
sheep is in danger of death; and if the man were in similar 
danger, it were lawful to move to his rescue; but it is not so. 
It is not necessary that this chronic disability should be healed 
to-day.”’ But the plan of Christ’s argument isnotso. Itisas 
follows: The law of the Sabbath cedes to a consideration of 
the value of one sheep’s life. Could God hold the value of a 
member of the human body cheaper than the life of a sheep? 
In his action and in his teaching, Christ has here established 
the principle of action for all men in similar issues. Mercy 
takes precedence of all the positive precepts of God. All the 
legislation of God tends towards the grand scope of worshipful 
love and absolute trust in God, and tender merciful love of the 
neighbor. 

The Lord finished speaking, and paused for an answer. 
The assemblage was mute. They could not deny what he 
had said; and dishonesty and envy prevented them from 
acknowledging the truth. The eyes of the Lord passed from 
face to face, looking for some answer to his question: ‘‘—he 
looked about upon them all.’”’ He saw the hardness of their 
hearts, which resisted the clearest demonstrations of truth and 
the grandest evidences of goodness. A feeling of noble anger 
surged up in his soul, and was reflected in his face. It was the 
anger of God against sin. It was accompanied by a feeling of 
deep pain and sorrow that the creatures whom he had come to 
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redeem were so base and false. Thus does the Lord always 
regard man and his sins. An infinite eternal hatred exists 
between God and that which is evil; but his love for his creature 
endures even through sin; and God is always unwilling to lose 
a human soul. 

The mystery of human incredulity is the saddest element 
in the history of man. Physical pain, distress, disease, poverty, 
and every other ill lose their terrors when relieved by faith, 
hope, and love. But when a man obstinately repels the truth, 
hardens his heart, settles down and walls himself around in the 
midst of his errors and misery, and from out a barren, cheerless 
existence looks forward to a blank, the spectacle is dreadful. 
This was a motive of deep sorrow for the Redeemer. This 
incredulous tenor of life generates a hard, selfish, defiant temper 
of mind. The potentiality of good in the man is not developed, 
the life is never lighted up by the light of supernatural hope, 
the man becomes afraid of his thoughts, and in terror recalls 
the mind from any meditation on death, and eternity. And so 
the life drifts aimlessly on, till the deadening of sensation 
modifies the terrors of a hopeless death. And yet this is the 
state of very many of the children of men. 

St. Matthew informs us that the answer which the Phari- 
sees were unwilling to give, the Lord pronounced himself: “It 
is lawful to do good on the Sabbath.”” The Sabbath is a day 
set apart for God; and certainly it is lawful thereon to do that 
which God prizes above all other human acts. Then Jesus 
turned to the stricken man, and said: ‘Stretch forth thy 
hand.” And he stretched it forth, and it was made whole like 
as the other. The healing preceded the stretching forth; or 
rather, as the man’s will moved the actus imperatus, the power 
of Jesus gave to the withered member the energy to obey the 
act of the will; so that the very stretching forth of the member 
was the evidence of its healing. The Lord had confirmed his 
teaching by the actual showing of mercy; and yet he had not 
broken the Sabbath, even in their mode of observance. He 
had employed no remedy, nor touch, nor outward application ; 
but had healed the man, as God called the universe into being 
by his word. Their stupid casuistry had not contemplated 
formulating rules respecting the activity which operated as 
doth the power of God. 
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The Pharisees were confounded in everything. The 
sublime truth of his teaching, the clear evidence of his power 
confounded them, but produced no conviction. Baffled rage 
and a wild thirst for Jesus’ blood took possession of them, and 
they straightway took counsel against him how they might 
destroy him. So wild was their fury that Luke calls it avo, 
madness. The intensity of their hate was proportioned to their 
discomfiture, and that had been great. 

There was in Palestine at this epoch many different parties. 
Formerly their platforms had only differed in religious issues; 
but, since the cessation of Jewish autonomy, political issues had 
entered into the different schools, and, in fact, had formed new 
parties. One of this latter class was the party of the Herodians. 
It is not evident that they were differentiated by any distinctive 
religious principles; but in political life they stood for the 
Herodian dynasty and for the supremacy of Rome. No people 
complacently accepts the domination of a foreigner. And in 
no people in the history of man was the nationalistic tendency 
stronger than in the Jew. Their natural innate instinct 
towards self-government had been developed by their peculiar 
institutions, and by that division that existed between them 
and the Gentile nations. They were unquiet in their vassalage 
to Rome, and the national aspiration of their hearts was not 
crushed even by the destruction of Jerusalem. It remains in 
the Jew even to-day, and he looks forward to the restoration 
of Israel. This was one of the things that stood in the 
Messiah’s way; he promised nothing to this wild longing, and 
they repulsed him and his promises in which they had no 
interest. Now the family of Herod had naught in common 
with this Jewish love of country. It was a foreign dynasty, 
kept in power by flattering and bribing the power of Rome. 
But money and power will always create for a man adherents, 
and so the Herodian dynasty had its political party called 
Herodians. They were powerful, not from their numerical 
strength, but because they had back of them the power of the 
state. Of course, these were detested by every true Jew. 
Neither was there anything in common between them and the 
Pharisees; but still so strong was the hatred against Jesus, that 
they were willing to invoke the aid of this party to crush him. 
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15. And Jesus perceiving it 
withdrew from thence: and 
many followed him; and he 
healed them all, 


16. And charged them that 
they should not make him 
known: 


17. That it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by 
Isaiah the prophet, saying: 
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7. And Jesus with his dis- 
ciples withdrew to the sea: 
and a great multitude from 


Galilee followed: and from 
Judea, 
8. And from Jerusalem, 


and from Idumea, and beyond 
Jordan, and about Tyre and 
Sidon, a great multitude, hear- 
ing what great things he did, 
came unto him. 
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18. Behold, my _— servant g. And he spoke to his 
whom I have chosen; my be- disciples, that a little boat 
loved in whom my-soul is well should wait on him because of 
pleased: I will put my spirit the crowd, lest they should 
upon him, and he shall declare throng him: 
judgment to the Gentiles. 

19. He shall not strive, nor ro. For he had healed many 
cry aloud; neither shall any insomuch that as many as 
one hear his voice in the streets. had plagues pressed upon him 

zo. <A bruised reed shall he ih thee 
not break, and smoking flax a 
shall he not quench, till he 11. And the unclean spirits, 
send forth judgment unto whensoever they beheld him, 
victory. fell down before him, and cried, 
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the Gentiles hope. 


12. And he charged them 
much that they should not 
make him known. 


A slight variant occurs in the fifteenth verse of Matthew, 
where many codices have 6xyAo modo’. & and B omit the dyrou, 
&, B, C and D, introduce the seventeenth verse by iva: the 
other authorities employ é7ws, We find dv evdéxnoev in the 
eighteenth verse in &*, A, 115, and 244; many other authori- 
ties have ets dv, 

In the seventh verse. of the text of Mark, jrorovOncer is 
placed after Tad:va/as in A, B, L, P, TI, Il, et al. Such is the 
order also of the Coptic, Syriac and Gothic versions. It is 
after “lovéaéas in A, C, A, and 238. Such order of the words 
is also followed by the Vulgate, and is approved by Tisch- 
endorf. In the eight verse many authorities insert the plural of 
before mépav. In the same verse we find the reading d«ovcap- 
Tes in many authorities; but we find axovovtes in &, B and A. 
The Vulgate, Coptic, Ethiopic, and Gothic versions follow 
the latter reading, and it has the endorsement of Tischendorf. 

Knowing that the Herodians would move Herod Antipas 
to seize him, the Lord withdrew from the centers of population, 
and went with his disciples down by the Sea of Gennesaret. 
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As the hour was not come for him to be delivered up, he 
prudently withdrew from danger; for rashly to court danger is 
not zeal nor fortitude. The elements were finely blended 
in Christ; he had all the virtues in an absolutely perfect 
proportion. 

The multitudes which assembled about Jesus by the sea 
are here divided into two classes, First, there were many from 
Galilee and from Judea, who actually followed him down to 
the sea. Many of these had been witnesses of his miracles, had 
heard his words, and perhaps some had even received benefits 
from him, Then there were others who, hearing of his fame, 
which was now spread abroad through the land, and hearing 
that he had retreated to the sea, they journeyed thither from 
Jerusalem, from Idumea, from Perea across the Jordan, and 
from the coast cities of Tyre and Sidon. Thus it results that a 
vast multitude from all points of the compass flocked thither to 
see the great works of Jesus. Although Jerusalem was a city 
of Judea, still its importance entitled it to a particular mention 
in the enumeration. 

The Idumeans were descended from Esau, who from his 
color was called DYN, the red. They originally dwelt along 


the transjordanic belt ‘opposite to the inheritance of Jacob. By 
one of those migratory movements, common in ancient history, 
a portion of this race fixed their abode on the extreme southern 
limits of Judea in the tribe of Simeon, and from them this 
territory was called Idumea. Herod the Great was of this 
region and race. Although originally not included in the 
Jewish people, they had been subjugated by Hyrcanus, son of 
Simon of the Maccabean family [ft about 106 B. C.J. They 
accepted, as a condition upon which they might retain their 
lands, that they should become circumcised, and embrace the 
other Jewish institutions. Representatives of this people came 
to visit Jesus at the Sea of Gennesaret. 

The motives that drew the vast assemblage together were 
by no means supernatural. They were led by their senses. 
Man is ever eager to lay down his load of bodily suffering ; and 
some of the multitude came to be healed. Man will eagerly 
press forward through difficulty, toil, and danger to receive 


(3) Gosp. II. 
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something that will better his wordly interests. Rarely is 
such activity shown in the pilgrim’s progress towards Heaven. 
Man is more eager to escape from the ills of the body than 
from the ills of the soul; he would rather throw off bodily 
disease than sin. In our days men have found a land of gold 
in a far off, frozen land. To reach it man must pass over 
mountain trails, through snow and ice. Death is in the way, 
men are starving and freezing to death away from home and 
country in that strange wild land. But, there is gold there, ~ 
and the eager multitudes press on, drawn by the powerful 
motive of temporal gain. And beyond the horizon of mortal 
life lies a land better than gold, and he who loses his life in the 
effort to reach that land shall find it again; man’s wealth in 
that land is proportioned to the hunger and thirst of the soul, 
and the greatness of the endeavor to attain it; and yet it isa 
busy age, but how little of the world’s thought and the world’s 
work is bent on seeking the kingdom of God? We are con- 
tinually complaining of hard times, of scarcity of employment, 
of the conditions of man’s status in this world. Is anybody 
thinking, or writing, or troubling himself about the low status 
of the faith of the world? of the scarcity of goodness, and 
of worship of God in spirit and in truth? Every man knows 
that he will not live here forever; but by far the greater 
number of men live just as if they were to live here always. 
And so a great gathering assembled about Christ by the 
sea, not because he taught them of Heaven, of Redemption, of 
the love of God; but because he bettered their earthly lot. 
And Christ took that which was human and weak, and raised 
it to that which was divine. He healed every infirmity, and 
drove out the demons; thereby to draw the people to have faith 
in him, so that he might teach them wherein consist man’s 
destiny and his duty. The Lord was away from the Pharisees, 
and among the people. His great heart was moved by their 
ignorance of God and by their misery. He gave free scope to 
his healing power, and those who touched him were healed. But 
at times the press became so great that it became dangerous. 
We find in the life of Jesus that he acted as a man, whenever 
human agency would accomplish the desired effects. He never 
appealed to his divine power, except where its exercise was 
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needed to promote good. So here he takes a human precaution. 
He bade the disciples have ready at hand a boat, so that, when 
the press was too great, he might withdraw into the boat. The 
mode of expression shows that it was not only for once that the 
boat was to be held in readiness, but that it was a continued 
precaution. The whole narration shows the greatness of his - 
fame, the greatness and veracity of his miracles, and the 
clearness of the evidence that he was the Son of God. The 
Evangelist Mark lays especial stress on the healing of the 
demoniacs. He was writing for the Gentile world, and the 
power of Jesus was aptly proven to his hearers by the fact that 
Jesus was supreme over the demons. 

The confession of the demons here forms a clear testimony 
of the Divinity of Jesus. It was not uttered through any 
reverence for Jesus, or wish to benefit him. It wasa wild burst 
of demoniacal fury and terror, wrung from those spirits of evil, 
as they crouched in abject fear before the recognized power of 
Jesus. They had no wish to strengthen the proofs of Christ’s 
Divinity; but awe and fear forced from them this wild cry, 
which by the high providence of God defeated Satan’s purposes, 
and promoted the cause of Jesus. It is evident that when the 
Evangelist says that the unclean spirits fell down before him, 
he intends that the persons possessed fell down thus before him. 
In such facts of possession, the powers of the man became 
completely dominated: by the demon, so that the evil spirit 
moved the members of the human body at will. It was as if 
the demon had taken to himself a body. Hence the action is 
ascribed to the real actor, the evil spirit. It was not worship 
that moved the demons to fall down before Christ. It was the 
majesty of God, clearly recognized in Jesus. That same pow- 
er causes the demons to tremble in Hell. The demons were 
simply forced by the awful presence of God in Jesus to fall 
prostrate. 

The presence of evil in the universe of God is a fearful 
mystery. The existence of Satan among the creatures of God 
is hard to understand. How dark and dismal must be the city 
of woe over which Satan rules, and where God is feared and 
hated! And multitudes are walking the earth, with never a 
thought for their destiny, who are not removed one hour of 
time from that hopeless land of woe. 
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The full and detailed account of the event is received from 
Mark, but Matthew has authentically testified that in this event 
was fulfilled the Messianic prophecy of Isaiah XLII. 1-4. 
The Septuagint version of the first verse of this passage is thus 
rendered by Walton: “Jacob puer meus, assumam eum: Israel 
electus meus, suscepit eum anima mea.’’ Here the Septuagint 
is defective. The Messianic character of the passage is obscured 
by its application to the race of Jacob. In many things the 
chosen people were types of the Messiah, but not here. Inthe — 
Hebrew text there is no mention of the chosen people, and all 
things persuade us to see in it a direct Messianic testimony 
without the intervention of type. In fact, the Rabbi Abarbanel 
declares that they who do not interpret the passage of Christ 
are smitten with blindness. As it is an important Messianic 
testimony, it will not be amiss to examine it more closely. In 
the Hebrew it stands thus: “Behold my servant, whom I 
uphold; my chosen in whom my soul delighteth: I have put 
my Spirit upon him; he shall bring forth judgment to the 
nations. He shall not cry, nor lift up nor cause his voice to be 
heard in the street. The bruised reed he shall not break, and 
the dimly burning wick he shall not quench: he shall bring 
forth judgment in truth. He shall not fail nor grow weak, 
till he have set judgment in the earth; and the isles shall wait 
for his law.”” The Targum of Jonathan, and the Peshitto 
Syriac are substantially in accord with this version of the 
Hebrew. 

St. Matthew has not literally rendered the Hebrew, but has 
given us the sense. The application of the prophecy to this 
special event in Christ’s life is evident from the sense of the 
prophecy. It outlines in a general way the characteristics of 
Christ’s life. From the prophecy, we find these to be power, 
peace, meekness, and mercy, and the teaching of the Gentiles. 
His power was shown in his wonderful works; his peace and 
meekness in the fact that he withdrew from the cities out into 
the peaceful plains by the sea, offering no opposition to his 
enemies, nor justification of himself. His mercy and tenderness 
appear from the fact that he healed every infirmity, and 
banished the demons. St. Matthew reproduces the sense, but, 
as the original is fuller and clearer, we shall comment it as it 
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stands in the original Hebrew, and, at the same time, harmonize 
the sense of Matthew with the sense of Isaiah. The introductory 
particle calls attention to the magnitude of the revelation 
contained in the following words. The Messiah is called the 
servant of his Father, not to imply essential inferiority, but 
because the Word took upon himself the form of a slave, to do 
his Father’s will. In the prophecy, the human nature is 
especially brought out, and the things predicated are what the 
Word wrought in his Incarnation. The term DY, my servant, 


calls especial attention to the fact that all the resources of the 
human nature of Christ were spent in accomplishing the will 
of the Father. He was the servant of God, not merely because 
he was appointed to do a certain commission of God, but 
because he put his human life into the actual service of God. 
In the next clause: ‘‘~-whom I uphold,”’ there is declared the 
influence of the Divinity on the human nature and work of 
Christ. The hypostatic union is not clearly revealed here; but 
men are prepared for it, by being taught that the power back 
of Christ was the power of God. This mighty power working 
through the humanity of Christ wrought those great works 
which redeemed the world, proved his Divinity, and established 
the kingdom of God on earth. 

The next clause: ‘““— my chosen in whom my soul 
delighteth,”’ is very beautiful. Jesus was the elect and beloved 
of God in every sense. Election, as man uses the term, carries 
with it the sense of comparison with other things, and 
preference over them. This, of course, only applies to Christ’s 
human nature. The prophecy speaks of the Christ as he 
appeared toman. They sawa man, and the Prophet tells them 
how great was this man. The human nature of Christ was 
elected by God, and was exalted over all other creatures. 
Although we never divide Jesus Christ, still we must recognize 
that his human nature was a perfect man, the most perfect of 
men, and as such it was subject to the election of God. The 
human nature of Christ by a perfect use of its human reason, 
and free will executed the will of God, and thus became the 
object of the love of God. In this way, the act of divine love 
which had from all eternity rested on the Word, was extended 
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to the elect humanity of Christ, which had no existence before 
it became the flesh of the Word. The Word, therefore, as a 
man among men was the elect above all men, and, in this form, 
he worked out every design of the divine plan. This love of 
the Father for the humanity of Jesus brings the Father nearer 
to us through Jesus. The distance between God and man is 
infinite, but it has been bridged over, in a certain sense, ee the 
great mystery of the Incarnation. 
The next clause is: ‘—I have put my Spirit upon him.’ 

The Greek of Matthew here speaks of the giving of the a, 
as a future event. The variant is readily explained. The 
prophet is speaking of the whole event as it appeared to him in 
the ideal order of prophecy. In this order, he speaks of the 
Messiah as already zn actu. In prophetic vision, often things 
separated by long ages are represented as actually existing. 
But Matthew views the event as it was fulfilled in the actual 
order of real being, and thus brings out. the concept of futurity 
which the event demanded, when taken out of the ideal order. 
The declaration of God imported that the man Jesus moved in 
the power and in the Spirit of God. The affirmation that the 
Spirit of God was upon one, could be made of any special 
communication of the Divinity. It affirmed that God was with 
the man; and, of itself, it would leave indeterminate the exact 
mode of the communication. It was an invitation to men to 
listen to a man’s message, because it was sent by the authority 
of God. Now these things were common to Christ and the 
prophets. But the mode of communication of the Divinity to 
Christ was ineffably greater than was given to them. The 
truths of the New Law were too vast to be enunciated in one 
proposition. We have need to look at Christ from many 
points, and divide up the great revelation, to come at a clear 
knowledge of what he was in himself. and what he is to us. 
Human comprehension is a very little thing compared to the 
infinite truths of God. Hence, although from this sole passage, 
Christ is not differentiated from the prophets and holy men of 
God, it is a means of arriving at his true natures. For this 
declaration makes him a Prophet, and authorizes him to speak 
in God’s name; and if we listen to him as such, he will tell us 
all we need to know. The phrase actually did express in truth 
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and in the mind of Christ that he was God. We only arrive at 
its full import after the knowledge of other divine teaching. 

Isaiah esteems much this mode of speaking of the Lord. 
In Chap. XI. 2, he declares that the Spirit of the Lord shall 
rest upon the Christ; and in Chap. LXI. he places in the mouth 
of the Lord that famous prophecy which the Lord expounded 
at Nazareth: ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me.” 

‘He shall bring forth judgment to the nations.’’ The key 
to the understanding of this clause consists in the possession 
of the real sense of the word BU, judgment. In the present 

oer 


predication, the term is of ereat comprehension. The mighty 

mind of God moving the inspired agent placed in the term a 

great truth, which our little minds have difficulty to seize in 

its fulness. The term fODU') in its first signification means 
ae 


either the act of judging in any issue, or the sentence of the 
judge. This certainly is not the main signification here. The 
second signification is “jus, quod justum, legitimum, legibus 
consentaneum est.’? This is the chief sense of the term as used 
here. It was the announcement that Christ would promulgate 
the great law of the Gospel to all the races of men. That great 
law embraced all that man was called to believe, and to do; it 
covered everything in man’s universe, ordering all to be 
conformable to the divine idea. Moreover, it formed the 
criterion and law of judgment in God’s sentence of human life, 
It was, in a word, the whole system of supernatural truth, both 
as it related to man’s present life, forming his law of belief and 
duty, and as it related to his future destiny, being the basis of 
the sentence of God. Christ promulgated this law to the 
Gentiles, first by instituting an economy which embraced them ,; 
secondly, by placing in the world a system of truths announcing 
salvation to Jew and to Gentile; and, thirdly, by founding a 
teaching body which should teach all men. 

“He shall not cry out, nor lift up (his voice), nor cause his 
voice to be heard in the street.” The verb pyy here signifies 


noise, confusion, wrangling, and contentious disputing. This 
is also the sense of ép/Sw as here employed by St. Matthew. 
God’s action in the universe is characterized by peace and 
tranquil order. He achieves his mighty purposes without 
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noise, violence, or confusion. The idea of haste, excitement, or 
contention is so contrary to the conception of a divinity that 
the pagans represented their deities as placid amid the 
convulsions of nature. Thus Virgil represents Neptune as 
thrusting forth his “placidum caput”’ in the dreadful storm 
excited by Juno’s wrath—A®neid I. 126. God is patient, 
because he is eternal; he is serene, because he is almighty. 
Noise and contention in an intellectual agent always show 
forth defect, and limitation of power. God, who has the 
absolute power over all things, can not be troubled concerning 
the event of things. This peace of God is well brought out in 
the vision of Eliah, I. Kings, XIX. 11—12: “And he [God] 
said [to Eliah]: Go forth and stand upon the mount before 
the Lord. And behold the Lord passeth by, and a great and 
strong wind rent the mountains, and broke in pieces the rocks 
before the Lord. But the Lord was not in the wind: and 
after the wind an earthquake; but the Lord was not in the 
earthquake: and after the earthquake a fire; but the Lord 
was not in the fire. And after the fire a soft, gentle voice. 
And when Eliah heard it, he wrapped his face in his mantle, 
and coming forth, stood in the entrance to the cave. And, 
behold, there came a voice unto him saying: What dost thou 
here, Eliah?”’ 

The tenor of Christ’s life and actions was les that of his 
Heavenly Father. He possessed the fulness of the power of 
the Divinity, and he was sure of the success of his work. His 
works were the effect of inevitable power working through 
meekness and that beautiful calm which we always find in the 
divine life. It was the peace and meekness of power, not of 
weakness. Where God is, there is always peace; where he is 
not, there are chaotic disorder and the clamor of Sodom. Now 
Christ’s way is always the best way. The more God-like a 
man becomes, the more will that holy peace and calm invest 
his life; the more will he shrink away from the clamor of the 
discordant world. Conformity to Christ in this will develop in 
man the gospel of non-resistance. 

It is to be observed that in the Hebrew the term xo from 


Xv: j has no explicit object. Some supply the term ‘ ‘personam,’ 
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and they believe the sense to be that the Lord will show no 
distinction of persons in his dealings with humanity. This 
opinion disagrees with the context. The proper object to 
supply is “his voice,’’ by which the sense becomes as one with 
what precedes, and with what follows. It was the prophetic 
warrant that Christ should not be a noisy agitator. He would 
bring men to his way of thinking, not by noisy street canvassing, 
but by the silent, calm power of his truths, and the evidence 
of his works. Christ’s life was active and intense, but it was 
a dignified, serene activity like the activity of his Father. 

“The bruised reed he shall not break, and the dimly 
burning wick he shall not quench.”” The reed is by nature 
tender and easily broken. It is for this reason often taken as 
an example of a being that easily fails before opposition. Now 
when it has been shaken and bruised by the wind, it is a fit 
type of a man crushed and discouraged by sin and misery. A 
reed in such a condition is of no appreciable worth in the 
possessions of man. No man cares aught for it. And so it is 
with man. Christ seeks to save those whom sin and misfortune 
have brought to that point where no man cares aught for them. 
Down into the depths of human misery and crime, where men 
are hardened by cold selfishness and a world’s scorn, comes the 
message from Heaven, and finds an echo in the human 
conscience, and arouses man to hope and to rise. The phrase 
is a beautiful metaphor, in which the bruised reed represents 
the sinner. Some have applied the metaphor to the Jewish 
people, and have thereby restricted its legitimate sense. It 
applies to every man. By its truth we declare that no man 
can say: “I have travelled so far away from the Lord, that I 
can not go back.”” Nomancansay: ‘The world cares naught 
for me, my life is valueless; and God is against me.”’ Lift up 
thy heart, O bruised reed. God is against thy sin, but not 
against thee; he has mercy, forgiveness, Heaven for thee, in 
return for earnest repentance, and a purpose of amendment. 
When the winds of an unjust and hard world have bruised the 
reed, and it lies scorned and unthought of in its misery, there is 
one hope that the Lord Jesus is at hand, not to crush the poor 
prostrate reed, but to raise it up, and protect it, and give it 
strength to stand and to live. 
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The next metaphor is of similar import. It is taken from 
an object in the ordinary life of the Hebrew people. Their 
lamps were of olive oil, with wicks of flax. The feeble flame 
of the wick of a lamp which needs replenishing is a good 
example of the faint flickering of the light of faith and love in 
the human heart. And Christ repels not even this. The 
tenderness and mercy of Christ will go down to any depth of 
human misery, will have compassion on all man’s weakness, if 
man will admit him. The simile of the dying flame is apt. It 
gives no light, has no vigor, is useless, and unsightly, and is 
close to extinction. So it is with the weak, unprofitable 
Christian. His life shines not before men unto the glory of 
God. His soul has no vigor, no positiveness in it. There is no 
profit in his life for the eternal things of God. All is dark in 
his life, except a mere faint flickering of the light of Christ; 
and although Christ stands ready to replenish the lamp, too 
often the winds of passion blow it out. entirely, and then the 
soul is in the darkness of spiritual death. Let a man ask 
himself: Is the lamp burning brightly in my soul, or is the flame 
dying? And if it be faint and close to death, let him arouse 
himself from lethargy, and throw himself on Christ, who does 
not extinguish the feebly burning flax. ° 

“He shall bring forth judgment in truth.’’- The grandest 
thing that one can say of a man is that he is true; the grandest 
thing that can be said of a man’s work is that it is true,—true 
in the full comprehension of the term; true in the sense that 
the Holy Ghost here predicated it of the achievement of Christ. 
Truth is the correspondence of part to part in the universe, and 
of the whole universe to God. Falsehood steals away the world 
from God; truth holds it eternally fixed to him. If the world 
moved in truth, it would move towards God. Every infraction 
of the great law of God is an infraction of truth. Christ gave 
the law of God to the world according to truth. The truth of 
his message superseded the weak types and provisional statutes 
of the Old Law, and dispelled the errors of paganism in the 
Gentile world. It placed God in his right relations to the 
world, and taught the world to render to him what was his due. 

“ He shall not fail, nor grow weak, till he have set judgment 
in the earth.” This member predicts the absolute success of 
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Christ’s work. He should be contradicted, and he should give 
place to his opponents. He should be meek and lowly; he 
should shrink away from noisy demonstration and strife; but 
he should not fail. There was working through him that awful 
inevitable power of God, which can not fail. Preserving the 
grand order of the beings of God, Christ only relied on his 
human nature for the things that were of its province. Inthe 
execution of the higher things, he relied on the divine power. 
However great be the temporary contradictions and defeats, in 
the end, the cause of God always triumphs. It does this by 
ways and means unlike those of men. So the cause of Christ 
triumphed even through his seeming defeat and overthrow by 
his enemies, when he died on the cross. So shall every man 
succeed who relies on the power of God to do God’s work. It 
is not by reliance on our human methods and force that we 
succeed in great enterprises for God. God wishes that a man 
be active and tenacious of purpose; but unless all be based on 
the divine power, the grandest efforts will be abortive, and that 
which seems success will not in reality be such. Moreover 
when we have trusted in the divine power to do some work for 
God, and have met with seeming defeat, we may be sure that in 
the grand working out of the divine plan, the work is a success. 

The passage in Matthew is in form of expression much 
different from that of the original of the Prophet. The sense, 
however, is the same. They both place before the mind the 
leading thought that Christ should succeed in giving to thg 
world the great law of God. Matthew speaks of it as a victory 
in combat; the Prophet describes it as the non-failing in the 
object of his life. It is curious to note that the same verb 77 = 


is affirmed of the flax and denied of Christ. Of course, the 
flame of the flax in reality meant the presence of the divine in 
man. When spoken of man, the flame was dim and dying 
because the divine influence was feeble; the concept of the same 
verb is denied of Christ, because in him dwelt the fulness of the 
Godhead. The grand achievement of Christ’s life, his victory 
and his legacy to man is Redemption and his law. The status 
of man in the scale of being as viewed by God is the part which 
man has in that “judgment” which Christ placed on earth. 
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Judgment here means the truth of the Gospel of Christ, which 
established justice and right in all the affairs of men. 

“And the isles shall wait for his law.’’ The first 
discrepancy that here exists between Matthew and Isaiah is 
that Matthew has explained the metaphor of the prophet. The 
Hebrews were wont to speak of the great world lying outside of 
the land which they had explored as the ‘‘Isles of the Gentiles.” 
It is evident therefore that the Prophet here employs a 
metonymy, using the place for the inhabitant. Matthew — 
dispenses with the figure, and makes the sense bolder. The 
words of the Prophet do not declare that the pagan nations 
were expecting Christ with a well-formed idea of the event, and 
an intelligent hope that he should come. Poor humanity was 
immersed in ignorance, and while they had naught to content 
the eternal yearnings of the human heart, they knew no hope. 
Some of the grander spirits of those ages penetrated, in some 
degree, the darkness, and expressed a belief in some greater 
revelation of God to man than had yet been given, but they had 
not a clear conception of how this should be. The coming of 
Christ, as a definite event, was looked forward to only by Israel. 
The Prophet’s words were not intended to change the attitude 
of pagan thought before Christ’s coming, but rather to form a 
source of proof to all men of every age to whom the message 
should come, that the Law of Christ was for all men. 

Another divergency exists between Matthew and Isaiah; 
for where the prophet declares that the Gentiles “shall wait for 
his law;’’? Matthew says that they “shall hope in his name.” 
The only real difference is in the use of Christ’s name by 
Matthew for Christ’s law of the prophet. The term 5° 


signifies the looking forward to a thing with hope, and Matthew 
brings out the chief concept of the term. The prophet’s words 
simply predict that the event will come when the Gentile 
nations will turn to Christ, and place their faith and their hope 
in hislaw. Matthew exercises his right as an inspired agent to 
use freely a preceding revelation, but still both expressions are 
reducible to the same central sense. To look forward to and 
hope in Christ’s name is to look forward to and hope in Christ 
himself. To hope in Christ is to hope in all that he stands for, 
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all that he is to us. 


Now what Christ is to us is embodied in 


his law. Christ and his law are identical in their relations to 
human life, for the knowledge and observance of his law simply 


bring Christ into our lives. 


It is immaterial, therefore, 


whether we speak of Christ or his law in their relation to 
human life, for his law is the means of binding up our lives 


with Christ. 
MATT. IX. 35-38. 
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4. Llwov 6 Kavavatos xat ’Iod- 
das 6 “Ioxaptotys 6 xat mapadods 


35. And Jesus went about 
all the cities and the villages, 
teaching in their synagogues, 
and preaching the Gospel of 
the kingdom, and healing all 
manner of disease and all 
manner of sickness. 


36. But when he saw the 
multitudes, he was moved with 
compassion for them, because 
they were distressed and scat- 
tered, as sheep not having a 
shepherd. 


37. Then saith he unto his 
disciples: The harvest truly 
is plenteous, but the laborers 
are few. 


38. Pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest, that he 


send forth laborers into his 
harvest. 
X. 1. And he called unto 


him his twelve disciples, and 
gave them authority over un- 
clean spirits, to cast them out, 
and to heal all manner of 
disease and all menner of 
sickness. 


18. Kat’Avdoéav, xat Bidixzoy, 
nat Baoborouatoy, zat Mabdatoy, 
4a Owudy nat "Idxwbov tov 70d 
"Adoatou, nat Oaddatov, xat Uinwva 
tov Kavavatoy. 


19. Kat Iotdav *Ioxaotn6, o¢ 
“At TASSxey AUTOY. 


13. And he goeth up into 
the mountain, and calleth unto 
him whom he himself would: 
and they went unto him. 


14. And he appointed 
twelve, that they might be with 
him, and that he might send 
them forth to preach, 


15. And to have authority 
to cast out devils: 
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2. Now the names of the 
twelve Apostles are these: The 
first, Simon, who is called 
Peter, and Andrew his brother; 
James the son of Zebedee, and 
John his brother; 


3. Philip, and  Bartholo- 
mew; Thomas, and Matthew 
the publican; James the son 
of Alpheus, and Thaddeus; 


4. Simon the Cananzan, 
and Judas Iscariot, who also 
betrayed him. 


16. And Simon he 
named Peter; 


sur- 


17. And James the son of 
Zebedee, and John the brother | 
of James; and them he sur- 
named Boanerges, which is, 
Sons of thunder: 


18. And Andrew, and Phil- 
ip, and Bartholomew, and Mat- 
thew, and Thomas, and James 
the son of Alpheus, and Thad- 
deus, and Simon the Cananzan, 


19. And Judas Iscariot, who 
also betrayed him. 


LUKE VI. 12-16. 


12. And it came to pass in 
these days, that he went out 
into the mountain to pray; and 
he continued all night in prayer 
to God. 


13. And when it was day, 
he called his disciples: and he 
chose from them twelve, whom 
also he named Apostles; 


14. Simon, whom he also 
named Peter, and Andrew his 
brother, and James and John, 
and Philip and Bartholomew, 


15s. And Matthew and 
Thomas, and James the son of 
Alpheus, and Simon who was 
called the Zealot, 


16. And Judas the brother 
of James, and Judas Iscariot 
who was the traitor. 
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In the thirty-sixth verse, though some good authorities 
have épnuévor,the greater number have éppempevor, which appears 
in &, B and C as épeppévor, In the third verse of the tenth 
chapter of Matthew, Tischendorf places AeSfatos in place of 
@addaios, on the authority of D. We find the reading: 
AeBBaios o émixdnbeis @addaios in C?, E, F, G, K, L, 
M, 5, U, V, X, I, A, Il; and this reading is followed by the 
Syriac, Armenian, and Ethiopian versions. In the fourth verse 


&, E, F, G, et al. have the reading Kavavitns, but B, C, D, and © 


L, have Kavavaios. 

In the fourteenth verse of Mark, the clause: ots kat azroc- 
TodAouvs @vduacev is found in &, B and A; it is retained by 
the Coptic and Ethiopian versions. In the fifteenth verse 
of Mark, we find the clause: Qepamreverv tas vooous in A, C, D, 
P,V, Metal. This reading is followed by the Vulgate, Syriac, 
Armenian, and Gothic versions. It is not found in &, B, C*, 
L,and A. Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort reject it. In the 
sixteenth verse, the clause: cal éoincev tors Swdexa, which 
is omitted in the Vulgate, is found in &, B, C*, and A. It 
also has the approval of Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 

The Lord was the Good Shepherd, and he has given in his 
life a grand and perfect example of what a shepherd of men 
should be. First, his life was ever active in. his work; his 
thought and his powers of body were put into the great business 
of building up the kingdom of God. His method also was 
perfect. He waited not that the people should come to him 
seeking salvation; he went in search of them; not alone in the 
cities, but out in the small villages, out into the fields, and 
wherever man is found. Then also he was merciful and kind 
to all. He had compassion on every ill; his works added force 
to his words. The mercy shown to the body was but a means 
of reaching the soul. A man will open up his soul to a man 
who convinces him that he is willing and able to help him. 
As we come to the knowledge of these facts in the life of Jesus, 
we may hear his voice coming to us in the power of the Holy 
Ghost: “Go ye and do likewise.”’ If man’s life ever becomes 
so busy or so noisy that he can not hear that voice, then is 
his estate wretched indeed. One cannot follow Jesus unless 


he hear his voice, and the clamor of the world can shut out 
that voice. 
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In this mission of teaching and mercy, Jesus took with him 
his disciples to mould them by his influence, that they might 
be able to carry on the work after him. The divine plan 
contemplates the generality of mankind as sheep to be cared 
for by shepherds. This was the plan of God from the beginning, 
and it ever shall be. 

As the Lord journeyed through that Eastern land, and saw 
the wretched condition of his people through the wickedness 
of those first shepherds, he was filled with compassion for the 
people. The Evangelist declares that the sheep were éoxvApevor, 
This participle is derived from cxvAXe, to rend, to mangle, to 
tear. In its metaphorical sense it means to harass, to trouble. 
The simile is founded on a fact of Eastern life. It required the 
perpetual vigilance of the shepherd to ward off the attacks of 
the wolves, and save the flocks from their depredations. The 
change in our customs and modes of life has weakened the force 
of the figure; and to realize its full force and application, we 
must go back in spirit to the modes of life of that people. The 
evil that befel the flock which was neglected was that the wolf 
came and harassed and rent the sheep of the fold. So it was 
in the metaphorical sense with the people of God. Those who 
should have fed them the spiritual food of truth and 
righteousness were false to their trust. They fed them on error, 
and filched from them their possessions. They abandoned 
them to the wolves of error and ignorance; and thus were they 
mangled and torn. The baseness of the teachers of Israel is 
thus set forth by Micah III. 1-3, 5; 11-12: “And I said: 
Hear, O ye princes of Jacob, and ye chiefs of the house of 
Israel; is it not your part to know judgment, you that hate the 
good and love the evil; that with violence pluck off their skins 
from them, and their flesh from their bones? who have eaten 
the flesh of my people, and have flayed their skin from off 
them; and have broken and chopped their bones as for the 
kettle and as flesh in the midst of the pot.’’ ‘Thus saith the 
Lord concerning the prophets that make my people err: that 
bite with their teeth and preach peace: and if a man give not 
something into their mouth, they prepare war against him.”’ 
“Her princes have judged for bribes, and her priests have 
taught for hire, and her prophets divined for money; yet will 


(4) Gosp. II. 
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they lean upon the Lord and say: Is not the Lord among us? 
no evil can come upon us. Therefore because of you Zion shall 
be ploughed as a field, and Jerusalem shall be as a heap of 
stones, and the mountain of the temple as the high places of 
the forests.” 

The words of Ezekiel are equally forcible: ‘‘Woe unto the 
shepherds of Israel who feed themselves! Should not the 
shepherds feed the sheep? Ye eat the fat and ye clothe you © 
with the wool, ye kill the fatlings; but ye feed not the sheep. 
The diseased ye have not strengthened, neither have ye 
healed that which was sick, neither have ye bound up that 
which was broken, neither have ye brought again that which 
was driven away, neither have ye sought that which was lost; 
but with force and with rigor have ye ruled over them; and 
they were scattered, because there was no shepherd. 
Therefore, ye shepherds hear the word of the Lord. . . . Be- 
hold, Iam against the shepherds, and I will require my sheep 
at their hand.’ —Ezek. XXXIV. 2—10. 

The Evangelist also declares that the sheep were éppimpeévor. 
This participle from pit properly means to cast out, to throw 
away, waste, to throw about. The figure is forcible. Under 
the faithless, negligent shepherd, the sheep strayed away from 
the fold and became hunted and knocked about, a stray, 
homeless wanderer, with no one to claim it, or care for it. 
What a powerful mode of representing the man who has lost 
the key to the mystery of life? There is no such wretched 
being in the universe as man living without a knowledge of his 
Creator and his end. That wretchedness is not relieved by 
gold, fame, or power. Human life is ordained by God to move 
towards one goal, and if it moves away from that goal, it is a 
wretched failure. The consideration comes before us here, 
what a dreadful thing it is for a shepherd of God to prove- 


faithless to his sacred trust? The dearest thing that God has in 
all this world is the souls of men. For these possessions he 


paid the price of the blood of his Son; and he has decreed to 
entrust this possession to men to guard it and bring it to him. 
Allis great about it. The trust is great, the responsibility is 
great, the labor is great, the reward is great, or the punishment 
is great. If we wish to know how terrible is the punishment of 
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the faithless shepherd, let us give ear to the prophet Ezechiel 
III. 17: “Son of man, I have made thee a watchman over the 
house of Israel: and thou shalt hear the word out of my mouth, 
and shalt tell it to them from me. If when I say to the 
wicked: Thou shalt surely die, thou declare it not to him, nor 
speak to him that he may be converted from his wicked way 
and live; the same wicked man shall die in his iniquity; but I 
will require his blood at thy hand.’”’ And again in Verse 20: 
“Moreover, if the just man shall turn away from his justice, 
and shall commit iniquity, and I lay a stumbling-block before 
him, he shall die: because thou hast not given him warning; 
he shall die in his sin, and his righteousness which he hath done 
shall not be remembered, but I will require his blood at thy 
hand.’’ What a terrible thing to be charged by the angry 
Judge with the blood of those for whom he died? And if this be 
true of the merely negligent shepherd, how much more does it 
avail of the shepherd who by direct scandal or positive 
co-operation leads souls down to hell? How will the shepherd 
respond in judgment, who has perhaps led innocence astray, 
and made use of the trust reposed in his character to wreck the 
lives entrusted to his care? 

It is true that in the New Law the power of God is not 
bound to the second causes in such way that its action is 
absolutely dependent on them. The issue is shrouded in 
mystery, but we know that the omnipotence of God triumphs 
over the weakness of the second agent, and saves by the intrin- 
sic power of Sacraments, even when the shepherd unworthily 
administers them. But this lessens not the responsibility; 
because God wishes to bind the world to himself through his 
shepherds; and although strong minds and pure hearts may 
endure through the neglect or the scandal, there are others who 
perish for lack of that help that God destined should come to 
them through his representatives. Why it is so, we can not 
tell, but it is so, and it is terrible, that there are souls that will 
be saved, if the shepherd be faithful, and lost, if he be false 
to his trust. | 

As the Lord witnessed by personal experience the sad 
condition of the world made desolate by the faithlessness of 
those first teachers, he is moved straightway to found a new 
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school of teachers. He does not change the method of dealing 
with the world. It has ever been and ever will be God’s 
method of teaching the world to employ oral teaching. A 
reflection upon the nature of human life will justify the 
wisdom of this:method. God has not created mankind as 
absolutely independent beings, with no need of each other for 
the maintenance of their lives. He is the author of order in the 
social body, and he moves man to organization in society and 
in religion. Men are members of an organized body. Now, 
therefore, it is essentially opposed to God’s dealings with a body 
politic that he should establish absolutely independent relations 
with every individual in the affairs of religion. There is 
certainly personal communication between God and the 
individual, but it does not supersede the appointed teaching 
authority in the organized body. In conformity with man’s 
composite nature, the organization furnishes man the means to 
come into personal communication with God. Nor would it be 
sufficient to place in the possession of that organized body a 
code of Scriptures. The message of Christ is for the poor and 
illiterate, as well as for the learned; it is for busy toilers, who 
have not time nor philosophical depth to draw the meaning 
from the written instrument. Wherefore Christ both taught 
man, and commanded that he should be taught, by the living 
voice. And experience confirms this position. Even to-day, 
in these days of enlightenment, how few of the worshippers 
of God have drawn their religion directly out of the Bible? 
The Bible is the code of God, grand and true; but it has need 
of those who shall devote their lives to expound it to the people. 
It is the living voice of the patient nun teaching catechism in 
the school, of the priest in church and school, of the bishops 
in the councils, of the Pope from the throne of Peter, that 
teaches the world with the aid of the Spirit even to the 
end of time. Around the throne of God are gathered 
legions of elect souls brought thither by oral teaching who 
never read one line of the Bible. 

The selection of the Apostolic College was a decisive event 
in the Lord’s work, and for it he prepares by prayer. 

Looking out upon the whole world, and taking a grand 
comprehensive view of human life, Jesus turns to the men whom 
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he had associated with himself in his labors, and addresses them 
thus: “The harvest indeed is great, but the laborers are few. 
Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest that he send forth 
laborers into the harvest.’”’ The harvest field is mankind, with 
its great possibilities of faith and love of God, waiting to be 
developed and brought home to God. The plan of God con- 
templates not the gathering of this harvest by the sole direct 
influence of God in the human soul, as some of our day believe. 
If such were the case, why the need of laborers? God does 
work directly in the souls of men, but in so doing, he does not 
supersede the work of the teacher. He decreed to gather his 
world-harvest of souls by means of laborers, by means of men 
authorized to work for his cause. The laborers were few, 
because they who had been sent to plough and sow and reap 
those fields of God had been faithless; and the world presented 
the aspect of a great harvest field perishing for the want of a 
man to put forth his hand and gather it in. Such is the world 
in its relations to God. All that he receives out of it is the 
grain which the power of the sunshine of his grace fructifies, 
and the rain of his indwelling spirit irrigates, and the zealous 
industry of his laborers cares for, and gathers, and separates 
from the cockle, and offers to God the Father, here called the 
Lord of the harvest. The labor of the husbandman would avail 
naught without the sunshine and the rain; but neither do the 
‘sunshine and the rain operate independently of the laborer: 
the influence of God and the industry of man combine to save 
the human harvest of the world. 

But all good works begin from God, and end in God. The 
Apostles must be taught where to look for strength in the great 
enterprise which was now to be given to them. God is to be 
petitioned for light to know the good and strength to do it, and 
therefore Christ invites the disciples to petition God to send the 
laborers into the field. It is the constant error of man to bring 
too much into prominence his own part in the deeds that he 
would do; to rely on the intensity of personal endeavor, to the 
obscuring of God’s part. The arm of the Lord is not shortened ; 
it does not fatigue him to show power. Human endeavor 
should be intense; in these days there is not enough of the 
intensity of the Baptist; but human endeavor should begin 
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with prayer; should be rooted in prayer; and should give to 
the power of God its proper place in the achievements of 
man. 

Christ never says: ‘Go’; he says: ‘“‘Come.’’ So here, after 
bidding his disciples pray, he repaired into the mountain top, 
to go before them in prayer as an example. In every perfect 
work of man, God must have a part, and prayer is the means of | 
bringing God into our work. 

The Lake of Gennesaret is an extinct crater in the midst of 
mountains; and up into one of these, Christ repaired and spent 
the night in prayer. There is something about the top of a 
mountain conducive to higher aspirations. The altitude, the 
removal from the clamor of the world, the purer air, and the 
being alone with God, impress the soul with religious feelings. 
In prayer a man should, as far as possible, sever himself from 
earth, and come close to Heaven. The very elevation above 
the lower strata of atmosphere conduces to this. But did 
Christ, who enjoyed in his humanity the beatific vision, need 
thus to pray? He needed it not for himself, but we needed it. 
Christ lived for us, acted for us, prayed for us, died for us. 
Christ is our model in every perfect work; he is our model in 
prayer, and his prayer is like everything else .in the life of 
Christ, transcendent. It was on that occasion one long ecstatic 
union of the human mind of Christ with his Heavenly Father. 
In that prayer he recommended to his Father his work, the 
foundation of his Church, the selection of his Apostles, and man 
whom he was to redeem. How grand and beautiful is the 
mystery, when the court of Heaven looked down on him in 
whom all things were created, in human form, there on the 
lonely mountain top absorbed.in prayer for mankind! The 
lesson for man is that the work of God is promoted by prayer 
and activity combined. Enterprises of great moment are 
brought to successful issues by very weak agents by the power 
of prayer. ‘‘More things are wrought by prayer than this 
world dreams of.”” Aman errs who believes that he satisfies by 
activity for the lack of prayer in his life. When a man is too 
busy to pray, his life is disordered. In prayer, we recognize 
what God’s place is in human endeavor; we receive divine 
power in exchange for human thoughts. 
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And when morning was come, he called together his band 
of disciples, and called unto him whom he would. St. Mark is 
careful to mention Christ’s free choice of the Apostles. By this 
is affirmed that the Apostles entered into the holy calling not 
by ambition, nor any human art, but because they were called 
as Aaron was called. With full knowledge of all things, the 
Lord knew that what he did there must be renewed many times 
in the history of his Church. He established the law by which 
it should be done. It was directed by prayer, and the choice 
was uninfluenced by human motive. Had such affairs ever 
since been conducted in that holy manner, many dark pages in 
the Church’s history would not have been written. 

And he chose twelve. As the first chosen people was 
propagated from twelve tribal chiefs, so the people of the New 
Alliance were spiritually begotten by twelve Fathers. The 
analogy rests on the authority of Paul, I. Cor. IV.15: ‘“‘Forif 
you have ten thousand instructors in Christ, yet ye have not 
many fathers; for in Christ Jesus I have begotten you through 
the Gospel.’’ Gal. IV. 19: “My little children, of whom Iam 
in labor again until Christ be formed in you.”’ Philemon I. 10: 
“T beseech thee for my son Onesimus, whom I have begotten in 
my chains.”’ By the power of God those twelve formed the 
new people of God. From them the hosts of Christ’s true 
worshippers were propagated in every land, not by carnal 
descent but by the birth of the new creation in man. This 
spiritual kinship bound them to the Apostles; and that birth 
which can not trace its origin back to the Apostles is spurious. 
The action of Christ in choosing these twelve men, and his 
counsels and commands to them show plainly that he consid- 
ered them the foundation of an organization which should be 
essentially bound to them by direct succession; so much so, 
that they themselves could be said to endure even to the 
final consummation of the world. Now, therefore, apostolic 
succession is an absolute essential and diacritic note of the 
Church of Christ. And it is only the Roman Catholic Church 
that can trace her pedigree back to Peter and to his associates ; 
the births of other creeds are laid in fornication and dishonor. 

The Lord gave to these men the name of Apostles, thereby 
designating what manner of life they should lead. They were 
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andotohko. from amoatéd\dw, to send off, despatch on some 
service. They were to be messengers, ambassadors from the 
court of Heaven, and from the King of kings to the children of 
men. The mustard seed grew till it became a tree; and so that 
original band was destined to grow to vast proportions. The 
twelve have passed away, and millions have taken their place; 
but the law of their life is the same; they are messengers of 
God, ambassadors of Christ, to speak in his name even unto the 
end of time. 

The power of miracles was needed in that period of the 
Church’s life to arrest the attention of men, and cause them to 
listen to the message of the Apostles. The Church had not yet 
become conspicuous in the world, so that every man could find 
her. Therefore did Jesus equip these same ambassadors with 
the power to heal infirmity and to cast out demons. That 
power was given, not to change the conditions of man’s earthly 
life, but to lead to supernatural faith. Itremains in the Church 
to-day, and ever will remain, to be used when its exercise will 
strengthen the grasp of mortals on the kingdom of God. 

The first name which appears in the Catalogue of the 
Apostles is Simon Peter. Concerning the name of Peter, we 
have seen its signification, and the circumstances of the giving 
of the name in John I. 42. Later on we shall see why the Lord 
gave this name to Simon. Mark and Luke speak of the event 
as though the name of Peter were given to the prince of the 
Apostles at this particular time. To bring this into accord 
with the aforementioned passage of John, some suppose that 
Jesus repeated what he had said on that preceding occasion. 
This is very probable. The giving of the name was a 
foreshadowing of a mighty commission to be given to Simon, 
and it seems certain that in the actual organization of the 
apostolic college, the Lord should renew the prophetic 
declaration of Simon’s province in the Church, by the giving of 
this significant name. Again, others hold that in virtue of the 
first bestowal of the name of Peter recorded by St. John, the 
Lord commonly addressed Simon as Peter, and that therefore 
he addressed him as Peter in the present instance. The words 
of Mark and Luke form no objection to this opinion. They 
had not yet informed us of the cognomen Peter; and hence 
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without heed to chronology, they record the substantial fact at 
this juncture, where the personality of the Apostle is brought 
into especial prominence. 

We also see that in all the catalogues, Peter is placed first. 
It is a part of the cumulative evidence of Peter’s place in the 
Scriptures. Matthew even takes thought to add the numeral 
mpatos. Since the days of the Apostles, Catholics have held 
that his place in the catalogue signifies his place in the Church; 
that it is in virtue of his primacy in the Church that he is 
always placed at the head of the Apostolic College, and for 
the same reason Matthew calls him the first. Of course, the 
proof stands not alone, but gains strength from the many other 
evidences of Peter’s pre-emience. In fact, no other cause can 
be reasonably assigned for the term the first, here given by 
Matthew to Peter. He was not the first called, since he was 
brought to Christ by Andrew and John. He is not the first by 
mere coincidence, because while the order of the other Apostles 
is varied, Peter always retains first place. Moreover, Matthew 
is not speaking of the order of the selection of the twelve, but 
merely recording their names; and yet he gives to Peter that 
significant epithet, “the first.’’ Plain evidence forces us to 
make the term equal to “the head.” 

In the catalogues of Matthew and Luke, the Apostle 
Andrew occupies the second place, but in Mark and also in 
Acts, I. 13, he is placed after the sons of Zebedee. The 
difference is merely accidental, since Andrew is always placed 
among the four greater Apostles, those who stood closest to 
the Lord. 

We have seen the circumstances of Andrew’s calling, 
Matt. IV. 18: Mark I. 16; Luke V. 2. At that time, Andrew 
was really constituted an Apostle; but in the present text that 
first appointment was confirmed to him and to the others 
previously chosen, and the official list of the twelve was closed. 

Outside of the brief Gospel data but little is known of St. 
Andrew. The acts of his martyrdom are apocryphal and 
legendary. Probable data record that he preached the Gospel. 
in the Greek colonies Heraclea, Sinope, Trapezontos, and 
Nicephorus, along the western coast of the Black Sea, and 
thence passed into Scythia. He returned thence to Jerusalem 
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through Neocesarea and Samosata. In a second journey, he 
penetrated to Constantinople, passed into Greece, and was 
crucified at Patras in Achaia. 

The calling of John the Evangelist and his brother James, 
called the Greater, is recorded in Mark I. 19—20 and parallel 
passages. We have here only to affirm of them, as we have 
said of Andrew, that their election was re-confirmed in the 
complete official list. The etymology of the term Boavepyés, or 
Boavnpyés, is very obscure. As the Evangelist has explained its 
significance, the sense of the passage is in nowise involved in 
the etymological obscurity. Many derive the epithet from the 
two words ways. The rendering of the scheva mobile by 


oa is not uncommon in Greek. The principal difficulty in this 
opinion is that {4 does not mean thunder, but the tumult of 


a crowd. To obviate this difficulty some have thought to 
substitute wy for wa. The sense of wy is that of violent 


movement, hence it can be applied to an earthquake. The 
proper Hebrew word for the thunder is Oy Hence Jerome 


ventured the opinion that the correct reading should be 
Benereem. Most probably the term in Mark is an attempt to 
reproduce the Aramaic form of this term. But-it is far more 
profitable to consider the qualities in these men, which drew 
from the Lord this epithet. It was certainly a term of 
commendation, based on the passionate ardor of these grand 
spirits. They were souls filled with fire. Sometimes this fiery 
ardor was ill advised, as when they desired to call down the fire 
of heaven upon the Samaritan village, which refused to harbor 
the Master.—Luke IX. 54. But when the Holy Ghost had 
moulded their hearts of fire to the ways of God, the natural 
ardor of their temperament became transformed to a mighty 
zeal to spread the kingdom of God. The zeal of James made 
him hateful to Herod Agrippa, and Herod caused James to be 
beheaded by the sword.—Acts XII. 2. The other Son of 
thunder is better known to us. Christian art has, in some 
degree obscured the real character of this man. He is usually 
represented as a beardless youth, with a calm, mild face, with 
something of a virginal timidity in the tender eyes. The two 
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things that art has aimed to reproduce is that John was a 
virgin, and especially loved by Jesus. To invest him with that 
loveliness, painters give to him something of the grace of 
woman. But how different is the St. John of the Gospel! Of 
all the Apostles, John has the most power and sublimity. Like 
the lightning he opens the heavens, and records the awful 
message of the genesis of the Word. There is a mighty power 
in everything which he has written. He was intolerant of 
heresy, and on the testimony of Polycarp, we know that he ran 
from the bath in which he found Cerinthus the heretic. Finally, 
in the grand visions of the Apocalypse; in the vision of him 
who was as the sun, and held the keys of hell and death; in the 
vision of the throne of God; in the vision of the sealed book 
opened by the Lamb; in the vision of the four horses, and 
death and hell following the pale horse; in the vision of the 
darkening of the sun, the stars falling from heaven, and the 
departure of the heavens as a scroll is rolled together; in the 
vision of the movement of the mountains and islands, and 
the voice of men crying to the mountains to hide them from 
the face of God and the wrath of the Lamb; in the vision of 
the multitude which no man could number, clothed with white 
robes, praising the Lamb; in the vision of the rain of hail and 
fire and blood; in the vision of the opening of the bottomless 
pit, and the coming forth of the terrible horses, in form like 
locusts, with tails like scorpions; in the vision of the woman 
clothed with the sun, and of the dragon, and the war in Heaven, 
and the seven vials of wrath; in the vision of the fall of Babylon 
and the triumph of the Lamb,—in these does the mighty 
soul of this son of thunder reveal itself. And all that 
grand ardor of his nature concentrated itself in one great act of 
love of God; and when age had weakened his body, and he was 
close to that Heaven which he had so beautifully described, his 
parting injunction to his disciples was: ‘My little children, 
love one another.’’ This is the right use to make of the 
faculties of nature and gifts of whatever kind; develop them, 
and then reduce them all into one grand act of love of God. 
The Apostles may be divided into three groups of four in a 
group. Peter, James, John, and Andrew compose the first 
group. They were admitted to closer relations with Jesus than 
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the others. They were the only ones present at the raising to 
life of Jairus’ daughter; the only ones at the Transfiguration ; 
the only ones at the agony of the Saviour. 

The second group opens with Philip, who always occupies 
the fifth place. He also was called in John I. 43, but his 
commission is confirmed in the present event. But little is 
known of his life. In the old Martyrology of St. Jerome, we 
find the following datum for the first of May:  ‘‘Natalis S. 
Philippi Apostoli in civitate Hierapoli, Provincie Asia.” In the 
same Martyrology, his feast is associated with that of James, 
the brother of the Lord. The Martyrologium of Ven. Bede 
confirms the same. Florus, the celebrated deacon of the 
Church of Lyon in the ninth century, adds to the data of Bede 
that Philip suffered Martyrdom in Phrygia, and was buried 
there with his daughters. Usuardus, the celebrated Benedic- 
tine monk of the ninth century, disciple of Alcuin, in his 
Martyrology has the following: ‘Natale Apostolorum Philippi 
et Jacobi, ex quibus Philippus postquam Scythiam ad fidem 
Christi convertisset apud Hierapolim Asiz civitatem glorioso 
fine quievit.”” The Roman Martyrology adds that he was 
placed on a cross, and stoned. Many authorities state that he 
combated the Ebionite heresy in Asia, and Maurolycus states 
that he was stoned by the Ebionites. The Greeks honor St. 
Philip on the r4th of November. In the celebrated Menology 
published by authority of Basil Porphyrogenitus, we find this 
testimony: ‘“‘Philip, one of the twelve Apostles, born at 
Bethsaida in Galilee, became famous for his miracles after the 
ascension of Christ. Under the Emperor Trajan, he set out for 
Hierapolis with his seven daughters, Marianne his sister, and 
Bartholomew the Apostle. Here by zealous preaching of the 
word of Jesus Christ, he converted from the vanity of idolatry a 
vast multitude of Gentiles, who together with Nicanora, the 
wife of the Proconsul, one of the chief men, were giving divine 
worship toa serpent. Hereupon, by order of the Proconsul, 
Philip and Bartholomew were suspended by the feet from a 
high wall. At the prayer of Philip, the earth opened, and 
swallowed the pagans, the Proconsul, the serpent and its priests. 
But by the singular benefit of God, except the Proconsul the 
author of the slaughter of the saints, and the serpent, all again 
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emerged into the open air. Bartholomew was freed, but Philip 
died in that same torment.’”—See Euseb. III. 31. Rufinus 
confirms the statement of Eusebius. Thus he writes in Hist. 
Eccles. III. 31: ‘‘Philip was one of the Apostles who went to 
sleep at Hierapolis, as also his two daughters who remained 
virgins to extreme old age; another of his daughters, filled with 
the Holy Ghost, abode at Ephesus.’’ Nicephorus Callistus and 
St. Jerome endorse the same testimony. Clement of Alexandria 
also enumerates Philip among the Apostles who were married 
and had children. Some confusion has arisen also from the 
confounding of Philip the deacon and his daughters, with 
Philip the Apostle and his daughters. 

The acts of Philip are apocryphal, and merit little faith. 
Still we may be reasonably sure that Philip was married ; that 
he preached the faith in Scythia, and there met his death by 
martyrdom. Baronius places his martyrdom in the year 54, 
under Claudius. St. Hippolyte places Philip’s martyrdom 
under Domitian, who reigned from 81 to 96. The latter 
opinion has far more probability, and we should place Philip’s 
death about the year 87. 

The next name in the apostolic catalogue is Bartholomew. 
The name is a patronymic, composed of the Aramaic terms Tal 


Bar, son, and abla} Tholmai. Modern exegetes have, with 


reason, identified this man with Nathanael, whose calling is 
recorded by St. John, I. 45. The account of John evidently 
supposes some friendship existing between Nathanael and 
Philip ; for Philip brought Nathanael to Jesus. Now the words 
of Jesus to Nathanael on that occasion certainly imply that 
Nathanael was called to the apostolate; and if he be not 
Bartholomew, there is no place for him. Moreover, as he is 
always associated by the Evangelists with St. Philip, this would 
be readily explained on the supposition that he is Nathanael. 
Finally, Bartholomew must have had another name, for it is 
impossible that a man should only be known by his patronymic. 
We believe, therefore, that the two names refer to the same 
individual, and we refer the reader to the passage of St. John 
for the scanty data which history furnishes us of the Apostle. 
In temper, he seems to have been a plain, blunt, honest man ; 
no enthusiast, but a calm, meditative nature. 
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Matthew is associated with Thomas. It is a curious fact, 
that the Apostles are joined in pairs in these catalogues. It 
was perhaps owing to the fact that they had been associated in 
some way before coming to the Lord, and he wisely sent them 
to labor in pairs. In the other catalogues, Matthew always 
precedes St. Thomas, but in the catalogue written by St. 
Matthew himself, he places himself after St. Thomas, and gives 
himself the designation of the publican, which is never added 
by the others. This is due to the admirable humility of the 
man. All that we are able to state of his life has been said in 
commenting the passage of Luke, V. 27-38. The name 
Thomas is derived from the Hebrew DIXA or DINM, the twin. 


Hence, according to John II. 16, he was called SiSupos, the twin. 
The character of St. Thomas, as revealed to us in the new 
Testament, is that of a matter-of-fact man; not gifted with 
much imagination,—a man who experienced much difficulty in 
grasping the supernatural; and who was slow to believe in 
unseen realities. There was a wisdom in the choice of such a 
man; for it convinces us that there was evidence enough in the 
origin of Christianity to force conviction even in this doubting 
heart. The data of his subsequent life are meager, and 
uncertain. The general tenor of early tradition connects him 
with Edessa, and with Parthia.—Euseb. III. 1. Sophronius, 
in an Appendix to the ‘De Viris Illustribus” of St. Jerome, 
says that St. Thomas preached the Gospel to the Parthians, 
Medes, Persians, Carmanians, Hyrcanians, Bactrians, and 
Magians, and that he died at Calamina in India. This is the 
basis of the Apocryphal acts of Thomas, and also of the Roman 
Breviary. The name of India in early literature is a vague 
term for the East. Hence, this term does not specify the seat 
of Thomas’ labors. When Vasco de Gama and Pedro de Cabral 
reached India in 1500, they found a well organized Christian 
Church, which claimed St. Thomas as its founder. The 
Christians of that place are even now called the Christians of 
St. Thomas. The district occupied by these people was part of 
Malabar, on the western side of the southern extremity of India, 
between the ninth and twelfth parallels of north latitude. 
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The manner of Thomas’ death is generally placed to have 
been by martyrdom, although Clement of Alexandria cites the 
gnostic Heracleon to the effect that Thomas died a natural 
death.—Strom. IV. 9. 

The next name in the list of Apostles is James, the son of 
Alpheus. This man is called James the Less in Mark XV. 4o, 
where his mother is mentioned as Mary. In his Epistle to 
Galatians, I. 19, Paul speaks of one James, the brother of the 
Lord. There is also oné of the Catholic Epistles written by 
James. Now there is an opinion which makes James, the 
brother of the Lord and author of this Epistle, distinct from 
James the Less. Some scattering data are found in early 
tradition for this position. The celebrated Bollandist P. 
Henschen adopted this theory; and it has been defended by 
Richard Simon, Zaccaria, Vincenzi, Danko, and Schegg. But 
we are convinced by solid arguments that one and the same per- 
son is designated as James, the brother of the Lord, and writer 
of the Epistle, and James the Less, son of Alphzeus and Mary. 

Our first and greatest argument is drawn from the words 
of St. Paul, Gal. I. 19. It was in his mind to prove to them 
that he had not received his Gospel and commission to preach 
from men, even from the Apostles; and for this reason he 
affirms that while at Jerusalem he saw no other Apostle, ex- 
cept James the brother of the Lord: “But other of the Apostles 
saw I none, save James the Lord’s brother.” Evidently, there- 
fore, Paul makes James the brother of the Lord an Apostle. 
Now if he be not James the Less, there is no place for him in 
the catalogue. Certain protestants, who are opposed to our 
opinion, endeavor to enfeeble this argument by contending that 
Paul uses the word Apostle here‘in a wide sense to include any 
preacher of the Lord. But the general line of Paul’s argument 
in the Epistle disproves this. 

Again, James the Less, Joseph or Joses, Simon, and Jude, 
have as mother Mary, who is called by St. John, XIX. 25, the 
sister of the mother of Jesus, and wife of Clopas. The word 
Clopas, is but a more aspirated pronunciation of the Hebrew 
spb, which in a less aspirated mode of pronunciation becomes 


Alpheus. This is conceded now by many modern exegetes. 
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But even if this were denied, the identity of the two men is 
not disproven; for the same individual may have borne two 
names. 

The kinship between James the Less and the Lord may be 
explained in various ways. Eusebius in Hist. Eccles. II. 13, 
adduces the testimony of Hegesippus that Clopas and St. 
Joseph were brothers, which would make the Lord and James 
the Less cousins german. St. John, XIX. 25, affirms that Mary 
the wife of Clopas was the sister of the Blessed Virgin, which 
would equally justify the appellation, ‘“‘the brothers of the 
Lord.” Either of the opinions is sufficient to explain the Scrip- 
tural phrase, ‘“‘the brothers of the Lord,” and the ignorant 
calumny that it meant uterine brothers must be abandoned. 

James the Less became the first bishop of Jerusalem. In 
the council of Jerusalem, he sustained Peter in removing the 
ritual ordinances from the Gentiles. His life and death are 
thus described from the testimony of Hegesippus by Eusebius, 
II. 23: “But the Jews, after Paul had appealed to Cesar, and 
had been sent by Festus to Rome, frustrated in their hope of 
entrapping him by the snares they had laid, turned themselves 
against James, the brother of the Lord, to whom the episcopal 
seat at Jerusalem was committed by the Apostles. The follow- 
ing were their nefarious measures also against him. Conducting 
him into a public place, they demanded that he should renounce 
the faith of Christ before all the people; but contrary to the 
sentiments of all, with a firm voice, and much beyond their 
expectation, he declared himself fully before the whole mul- 
titude, and confessed that Jesus Christ was the Son of God, 
Saviour and Lord. Unable to bear any longer the testimony of 
the man, who, on account of his elevated virtue and piety was 
deemed the most just of men, they seized the opportunity of 
licentiousness afforded by the prevailing anarchy, and slew 
inl oW gad 

In the catalogues of Matthew and Mark, Thaddeeus is the 
tenth Apostle. In St. Luke, he is called Judas, the brother of 
James, and he is placed in the eleventh place. For the reading 
@adédaios of Matthew, Tischendorf read AeS8aios, which is the 
reading of Codex Beze. The reading ‘“‘Thaddeus who is called 
Lebbeus” has the authority of Codices C?, E, F, G, K, L, M, 
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5, U, V, X, T, A, II, both Syriac versions, and of the Armenian 
and the Ethiopian. This is a probable reading, and Lightfoot 
derives this name from Lebba, a city near Mt. Carmel by the 
sea. That the genitive "IaxéBov, which qualifies the name 
‘Tovday in Luke makes Jude the brother of James is evident. 
The Apostle Jude wrote an Epistle in which he calls himself 
the brother of James. It seems probable that so great was the 
fame of James the Less in the Church at Jerusalem, that persons 
were distinguished by their relation tohim. Hence though the 
genitive case placed after the name of a person usually desig- 
nates the parent, in this case it refers Jude to his celebrated 
brother, to distinguish him from Judas the traitor. Moreover, 
James and Joseph [Joses] and Simon and Jude are by Matthew 
(XIII. 55] [cfr. Mark VI. 3] called the brothers of the Lord. 
Now as Mary the sister of the Mother of God was the mother 
of James the Less and Joseph, she must have been the mother 
of Jude and Simon also; hence it is quite probable that James 
the Less and Jude were brothers. 

The life of Jude is hidden in obscurity. An opinion was 
advanced by some that he labored in Africa, but this is rejected 
by the Bollandists. Joseph Assemani records in his Bibliotheca 
Orientalis that the Syrians and Chaldeans reckon Thaddzus or 
Adzeus among their apostles. Jerome also asserts [Ad Cap. X. - 
Matt.] that Jude the brother of James brought the Gospel to 
Edessa, to Abgar, of Osrhoena. This is also the constant 
tradition of the Greek Church, as the Bollandists prove. Many 
Latin writers also are in accord with it. Some have extended 
his labors even to Russia, but this has little proof. All the old 
liturgies and martyrologies record the martyrdom of St. Jude. 
In the Greek Menology, on the 19th day of June, we find re- 
corded that the Apostle Jude, after preaching in Mesopotamia, 
came to the city Arat, and was there crucified, and pierced with 
darts. Inthe Menologium of Mena, the place of his martyrdom 
is assigned as Arara. In a spurious work of St. Hippolyte, 
Beyrouth is given as the place of his martyrdom. 

~ Associated with St. Jude is Simon the Zealot. By Matthew 
and Mark, he is called the Canaanite. There are two different 
readings of this epithet in the Greek of Matthew. Many 
codices, among which are codices &, E, F, G, read Kavavirns ; 
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the codices B, C, D, L, read xavavaios. Luke has explained the 
signification of this epithet by calling Simon rwrxs, the 
Zealot. Hence, whatever be the decision regarding the Greek 
reading of the term, we know that it does not signify a resident 
of the land of Canaan, as Kavavaios usually signifies. Neither 
is it derived from the village of Cana, as some have supposed ; 
but it is derived from the Aramaic [3p from Hebrew SIP, 


meaning to be filled with emulation and zeal in any issue. 
Hence the term employed by Luke is an exact translation of 
the term. To explain the reason that Simon is thus termed 
we find two leading opinions. The first is advanced by 
Lightfoot, and received by Edersheim and others, that Simon 
belonged to the Jewish party known as the Zealots. Josephus 
describes the horrid designs and practices of this faction in War 
IV. 3, 9, 13, 14. They were fierce socialists, who, under name 
of zeal for the law, wrought all manner of atrocities. Of 
course, Simon could have been called out of this sect, as 
Matthew had been from the office of publican, but the account 
does not seem to warrant this. The second opinion, therefore, 
seems more probable that Simon was called the Zealot, from a 
peculiar zeal in Jewish observances before his call. Such was 
the zeal of Phinehas.—Num. XXV.11. -Paul also calls himself 
’ a zealot in the traditions of his Fathers [Gal. I. r4[; and James 
declared that there were great numbers of Jews at Jerusalem, 
‘who had believed, and were zealots for the Law.—Acts XXI. 
20. As the cognomen was a title of honor, it is nearly always 
attributed to this Simon. In the Roman Martyrology, the 
veneration of St. Simon the Zealot is associated with that of St. 
Jude, and placed on the 28th of October. Baronius, in his 
notes to the Roman Breviary, records the opinions of those who 
believe that this association comes from an erroneous read- 
ing of the Codex; and they believe that the true reading should 
be: “‘Natalis Beati Apostoli Simonis, qui et Judas vocatur.” 
The Bollandists reject this conjecture; first, on the ground that 
in such case, St. Jude would have no day in the Latin Church; 
secondly, the old Martyrology of St. Jerome distinguishes these 
men. For the Kalends of July it has the following notice: 
‘In Persia, Passio Sanctorum Apostolorum Simonis Cananzei et 
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Jude Zelotis.”” Inthe Greek Church, their feasts are separate; 
St. Simon being venerated on the roth of May, and Jude on the 
tgth of June. It seems quite evident that Jerome confounded 
St. Simon with St. Jude. In his Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Galatians, II. 4, he says: ‘‘We read of the eminent 
zeal of the Apostle Judas; not the traitor, but of him who, 
on account of his great zeal, was called the Zealot.” 
Again, in his treatise defending the perpetual virginity of the 
Blessed Virgin against Helvidius, 13, he says: “Judas the 
Zealot in another Gospel is called Thaddeus.” The testimony 
of Sophronius, a writer of the first century, as found in the “De 
Viris Illustribus’” of Jerome, has the following: ‘Simon 
Cananzus, cognomento Judas, frater Jacobi Episcopi, qui et 
successit illi in Episcopatum post obitum Jacobi, cognomento 
justi, vixit annos viginti supra centum; crucifixus autem sub 
Trajano Imperatore, nata persecutione gravi, dormivit.’’ But 
the error in this tradition is evident, for the data of the New 
Testament clearly establish a distinction between Simon the 
Zealot and Jude. Though contrary to the opinion of the 
Bollandists, it seems probable that Simon was the brother of 
James and Jude, and consequently one of those called the 
brothers of the Lord. Less is known of Simon the Zealot than 
of any one of the other Apostles. The general drift of tradi- 
tion makes Egypt and Persia the places of his apostolic labors, 
and Persia the place of his martyrdom. 

The last name in all catalogues is Judas Iscariot. The 
placing of the particle «a/ before his name in the catalogues of 
Matthew and Mark has a peculiar intensifying force. It 
expresses the horror that the Evangelists feel at the act of this 
one of their number. It also calls attention to the contrast 
between the kind, honorable treatment of Judas at the hands 
of Jesus, and the frightful malice of the deed in return. One 
of the saddest things in the New Testament is the fall of Judas. 
With evidence of great sorrow the Evangelists speak of him 
briefly. Thus also do the apostles of subsequent times pre- 
serve a certain mournful silence concerning those who have 
gone in the way of Judas. 

Concerning the etymology of Iscariot many opinions have 
been advanced. Lightfoot, derives the name from N{O)DD®: 
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According to the Rabbis, this term signified the leathern 
girdle or apron worn by tanners, and hence Lightfoot 
believes that Judas was thus called from the pocket in his 
girdle, in which he kept the money, or from the fact that he 
was a tanner. 

An opinion which is now received by many derives the 
epithet from the Hebrew words PAP LPN, the man of 


Kerioth. Kerioth is a village in the tribe of Judah, mentioned 
in Joshua, XV. 25.. Others derive the name from DW. 
mpi 


the name of one of the twelve tribes. It is true some 
changes have been wrought in the root as it passed into the 
Greek epithet, but similar changes are always seen in like 
derivations. This opinion was hinted at by Jerome [Mald. in 
h. 1.], and the opinion is confirmed by other data. From Acts 
II. 7, it appears that the Apostles at that time were all Gali- 
leans. They were called to the Apostolate in Galilee, hence 
it seems probable that Judas was also of Galilee. Now 
placing him of the tribe of Issachar makes him a Galilean, 
whereas Kerioth was in Judah. 

As Judas is one of the central figures in the events of the 
passion of Jesus, later we shall see more of him. . We have only 
to touch here why the Lord chose this man, knowing that he 
was to beatraitor. Of the dispositions of heart of Judas at the 
time of his election, we know nothing. He may have been 
good or bad. God alone knows; but the question at issue is 
why Jesus foreknowing the treason which this man would 
commit chose him for the Apostolate. This question is allied 
to many others which are all bound up in the deep mystery of 
God’s prescience, his permission of evil, and man’s free will. 
God created the angels, knowing that they would fall; he 
created Adam, knowing that he would fall; he creates the 
reprobates whom he foreknows will be damned; he chose Judas 
whom he foreknew would be a devil. There is the mystery. 
But there was a providence ruling the calling of Judas. He 
made use of his free will to choose damnation instead of life; 
and God made use of his free choice to work the redemption of 
man through the death of his eternal Son. And again, Judas 
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stands there the eternal proof that the defection of the second 
agent shatters not the structure of the rock-built Church. 
Jesus chose poor and untutored men to found his Church, to 
show to the world that it was upheld not by human power, 
but by the power of his Spirit; he chose Judas to show that, 
even when those in the high places fall, the divine agency of 
salvation operating through these agencies remains unim- 
paired. Thus faith is confirmed by the treason of Judas. 
Christ foreknew that in the long ages through which the Church 
should endure, some of his chosen ones would betray him. 
Hence, to show men that such betrayal in nowise affected the 
divine power located in the Church for the salvation of men, 
he chose to allow this man to enter even among his twelve 
first representatives. It was a lesson to man to look beyond 
the creature to the power which never fails, though some 
through whom it works have gone in the way of the first 
traitor. 


MATT. V. 1-10. LUKE VI. 17-21. 
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8. Maxdorot of xabacot tH xao- 
Sig, Sct adtot toy Osby Svovrat. 


9g. Maxcoror of elonvomotot, ote 
aitot viol Ocod xAnBycovrat. 


10, Maxdoror of dedtwyyevor 
évexev S.xatocdyys, ott adtmy gotly 


1) Pactreta tov odeavoy. 


1. And seeing the multi- 
tudes, he went up into the 
mountain: and when he had 
sat down, his disciples came 
unto him: 


2. And he _ opened his 
mouth and taught them, say- 
ing; 


3. Blessed are the poor in 
spirit: for theirs is the king- 
dom of Heaven. 


4. Blessed are they that 
mourn: for they shall be com- 
forted. 


5. Blessed are the meek: 
for they shall inherit the earth. 


6. Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness: for they shall be 
filled. 


7. Blessed are the merciful: 
for they shall obtain mercy. 


8. Blessed are the pure in 
heart: for they shall see God. 


g. Blessed are the peace- 
makers: for they shall be called 
sons of Gods. 


21. Maxcotot of metv@vtes vuy, 
Ott yootacbrjcecte. Maxdoror of 
xAatovtes viv, Ott yeAacete. 


17. And he came down with 
them, and stood on a level 
place, and a great multitude of 
his disciples, and a great num- 
ber of the people from all 
Judza and Jerusalem, and the 
sea coast of Tyre and Sidon, 
who came to hear him, and 
to be healed of their diseases; 


18. And they that were 
troubled with unclean spirits 
were healed. 


19. And all the multitude 
sought to touch him: for 
power came forth from him, 
and healed them all. 


20. And he lifted up his 
eyes on his disciples, and said: 
Blessed are ye poor: for yours 
is the kingdom of God. 


21. Blessed are ye that 
hunger now: for ye shall be 
filled. Blessed are ye that weep 


now: for ye shall laugh. 
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to. Blessed are they that 
have been persecuted for right- 
eousness’ sake: for theirs is 
the kingdom of Heaven. 


In the first verse of Matthew, Tischendorf edits the text, 
mpoonrOov av7T@. The avr@ is omitted by Codex B, and is 
considered doubtful by Westcott and Hort. The beatitude 
concerning the meek is placed in the fourth verse by Tischen- 
dorf and such is the reading of D. Such order is also sustained 
by the Vulgate, by the Syriac of Cureton, and by Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, Ammonius, Eusebius, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Basil, Hilary, Jerome, et al. But the order is transposed, and 
the beatitude concerning those who mourn is placed first in &, 
B, C, E, K, M, S, U, V, rT, 4, 1, et al. Such order is also 
followed by the Peshitto, Coptic, Armenian, and Ethiopian 
versions, and it is endorsed by Chrysostom, Tertullian, and by 
the crtics Westcott and Hort. In the ninth verse of Matthew 
avtol is omitted by &, C, D, and by Tischendorf. 

In the seventeenth verse of Luke the reading dyAos modus 
is found in&, B, L,1and118. Such reading is followed by the 
Peshitto Syriac, and is endorsed by Tischendorf, Westcott and 


Hort. 
Though some have denied that these texts are parallel, yet 


we believe that the context proves them to be so.’ The text of 
Matthew is fuller than that of Luke, but such variations are 
often discovered in parallel texts. Both texts have the same 
general argument, the same beginning, the same ending. And 
in both Evangelists, we find that after the discourse, Jesus came 
down to Capharnaum, and healed the centurion’s son. More 
absurd still is the theory of those who believe the sermon on 
the mount to be made up of sayings of the Lord uttered at 
various times, and here woven together by the Evangelists. It 
is true that the Lord did teach some of these truths at various 
times in his life; but all things point to the fact that here 
solemnly and ex professo he promulgated the great ethical code 
of the spiritual life. The verses from seventeen to nineteen 
inclusively of Luke have been explained in the events which 
preceded the call of the Apostles. In making one and the same 
the passage in Matthew and Luke, we find a difficulty in this 
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that, according to Matthew, the Lord ascended into a mountain 
to deliver his discourse, whereas according to Luke, he came 
down out of the mountain into the plain. To harmonize these 
accounts, we shall first set forth what seems to have been the 
real order of the events, and then we shall endeavor to find that 
same order in the two Evangelists. Clearly from the preceding 
data, we find that the Lord bade his disciples pray that the Lord 
of the harvest might send laborers into his field, and that then 
he withdrew from them, and went up into a mountain to pray. 
All seems to warrant that the disciples spent that same night 
on the mountain slope, not far from the Lord. Thus on the 
night preceding Calvary, he bade Peter, Andrew, James, and 
John pray, and then withdrew a little from them to pray alone. 
The prayer on the mount seems to have been in some respects 
similar. And in the morning, Jesus came to the disciples, and 
chose the twelve, and, with these twelve and the other disciples, 
he came down from the higher portions of the mount to the 
point where the multitudes were waiting. 

The traditions of the East place the event on the slope of 
the mountain which is called by the Arabs Koroun Hattin, the 
Horns of Hattin. It is so called from the two extremities of 
the elevation which rise to a slightly greater altitude, which 
a vivid Eastern imagination likens to the horns of a beast. The 
mount itself rises to the northwest of the Lake of Gennesaret, 
to the altitude of about fifty metres above the plain below. It 
was on this site that the famous battle was fought in 1187, 
which put an end to the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. Guy de 
Lusignan, king of Jerusalem, was encamped here, when the 
Crusaders were surrounded by the hordes of Salah-ed-Din, and 
cut to pieces. The mountain top stretches out into a beautiful 
plateau bounded at its extremities by the two elevations called 
the horns, and here is the traditional site of the sermon on the 
mount, and it is called the Mount of the Beatitudes. Luke 
has followed the Lord up from the crowds into the mountain; 
Luke records the event of the calling of the Apostles; and 
Luke records the Lord’s descent again to the multitude. 
Matthew hastening to come at the discourse itself, passes Over 
the night on the mount and the election of the twelve, and con- 
nects the going up into the mount with the great discourse 
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delivered on its side. The point of departure is the same, and 
the conclusion is the same; only there is a considerable lacuna 
in Matthew. The peculiar expression in St. Matthew: ‘And 
opening his mouth,” is only the Hebrew form of expression to 
denote the beginning of a grave and important discourse. The 
address was delivered immediately to the disciples, though it 
was intended for the multitudes, and, in fact, for all men in 
all ages. But the Lord had now formed his school, and it 
was his design to teach the world through them. Hence 
Luke writes: ‘And lifting up his eyes upon his disciples, he 
said,’’ etc. 

The Lord was seated during the discourse, as we learn 
from St. Matthew. Pondering over the great problems which 
rule human destiny, his eyes had been cast down. He raises 
them, and fixes them upon the disciples, to communicate to 
them these great thoughts. They were spoken for the world, 
and through the Apostles they have come to us, and they have 
in them the grand science of eternal life. 

In the discourse, the Lord does not divide the ‘‘blessed”’ 
up into different classes, but brings out in concrete form the 
temper of mind and the great virtues of the real servant of God. 
The signification of waxdpior, blessed, as used here by the Lord 
is of men who possess the real good. The human heart 
naturally aspires to happiness. The whole course of humanity’s 
thought and endeavor is after good, either real or fancied. The 
world stands before man and calls one way to the acquisition of 
good; the Lord Jesus calls in an opposite direction. Hence, in 
the very opening of his discourse, he directs the aspirations of 
man to the real good. 

The signification of ‘‘poor’’ here is not merely that of men 
who are not avaricious, but of men who hold the world and 
creatures at their real worth; and for whom Heaven is a reality. 
There is a difference in the text in the use of the term “‘poor.”’ 
Matthew employs the terms mrrwyol r@ mvevpari, the poor in 
spirit, whereas Luke has only trwyo’. Inasmuch as we believe 
that one and the same discourse is recorded by both men, we 
must hold that the same idea is contained in the terms used by 
both Evangelists. The Hebrew term used by Matthew may 
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have been D"3Y, which the Greek translator rendered rTwyot 


™@ Tvevpatt, We have cul WESTON to. bring” out the 
specific force of the word “‘poor.”’ 


In classic Greek 7r7@yés meant.a beggar, one who crouches 
and appeals for alms. In later Greek, it came to mean in 
generala poor man. The possession of property is of itself an 
indifferent thing. There are poor men and rich men in hell; 
poor men and rich men in Heaven. Therefore certainly Christ 
did not proclaim a man blessed simply because he was a pauper. 
On the other hand, we are far from believing that the Lord put 
into this term the idea of humility; the term employed must 
refer to the non-possession of wealth. Now God is a spirit and 


must be worshipped and served in spirit. Therefore the grand — 


and central idea of the term is the spirit of renunciation of the 
goods of earth, which idea should be in men’s minds. God 
would dethrone the god of wealth from the mind of man, and 
reign there himself. Therefore the spirit of renunciation is the 
essence of this beatitude. It may be found in a man who 
actually possesses many possessions, but it is rarely so. Money 
begets the love of money, and the greed of getting fastens itself 
on the possessor of property. And in no age is this truer than 
in our day. It isan age of lawless indepéndence of thought, of 
confidence in material things, of love of mere sensuous beauty, 
of aversion to pain and self-denial, of belief in physical means 
to remedy the world, without the forgiveness of sins and the 
regenerating grace of God. As these agencies especially operate 
in the actual possessor of wealth, the Lord, in a certain measure, 
identifies the actually poor man with the man poor in spirit. 
In all the beatitudes, there is a strong contrast between the 
actual state of man and its future reward. So here to those who 
have no possessions here on earth is promised the greatest of 
possessions, the kingdom of Heaven. Now it is well to get an 
exact idea of the state of man which Christ here beatifies, and 
then tend towards it with the soul’s best energy. It is natural 
to man to wish to possess something, to attach something to 
himself that he can call his own. That tendency shapes his. 
life. If he constitute the object of that natural tendency in 
money and what money represents, he ranges himself in the 
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opposite class to those mentioned in the first beatitude. No 
matter if he actually possess nothing, his mind is taken from 
God and the things of Heaven, and given to creatures, which he 
desires to have, and as far as God is concerned, he is with the 
rich. Of course, the actual possession of that which he craves 
would confirm him in his love of creatures, and bind him farther 
still away from God. 

But if a man directs that natural tendency and wish to 
possess something to the acquisition of the inheritance of 
Heaven; if he considers goods and possessions of earth as 
transitory things, to be prudently used in accomplishing the 
deeds of virtue; if he esteems himself to be worth what he is 
worth before God; if he esteems the attachment to wealth a 
fetter to the feet of the Heavenly pilgrim; if he considers 
human life an exodus through a country that is not his, and in 
which he builds no permanent habitation, but only tents for 
rest in the way; if his face is towards the Land of Promise, and 
his eyes fixed upon that city which is from above,—then is he 
in the class here beatified by Christ, even though he possess 
wealth. But in the great majority of cases, if he possesses 
wealth, he will not be of that temper of mind just described. 
Wealth creates wide-spreading interests, and the soul that is 
taken up with these issues ordinarily does not give to God that 
portion of human life which is God’s due. Possessions are mere 
accoutrements, and the tendency of wealth is to identify the 
accoutrements with the man. Man leaves the accoutrements 
at the grave,—‘‘there are no pockets in shrouds’’—and God 
receives only the man freed from these appendages, and often a 
very poor man from out of rich accoutrements. You can not 
thrust gold into God’s hands. This beatitude does not conflict 
with thrift and industry, and honest traffic. Tolaborand save, 
to provide a respectable position in society for one’s self and 
dependents, is a virtue, and compatible with this beatitude, 
provided the goods of earth be held in their true worth. But it 
is more perfect, like St. Francis, to renounce all possessions, and 
live in perfect detachment from creatures. That is the highest 
perfection of the beatitude; down from that extend the degrees 
of the virtue until we come to the man who begins to settle 
down in the things of earth. There the line of demarcation 
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begins, and continues down to the man who clutches his bonds 
and bills, and pressing them to his lips says: “These are my 
god.” Neither would the well-being of society be endangered, 
if all men became as St. Francis. The creation of fancied needs 
would be taken away, and the earth would give all her children 
food and raiment. 

It is harder to be poor now than in former times; the 
contrast is greater. The wild wish of all to stand on the same 
plane engenders a discontent unknown in the earlier ages of the 
world. Man’s life on earth is ever and ever brought into more 
prominence, with a resulting adverse reaction on the life of the 
spirit. As material comforts multiply, and money’s power is 
increased, man fastens himself more than ever to the passing 
things; ‘‘the better things’”’ appease not this growing hunger of 
the human heart. The love of God, and the eternity of life are 
not half as real to such as ‘“‘that money will buy money’s worth, 
and that pleasure is pleasant’; and the gospel of Mammon 
operates against the Gospel of Christ; and fools are lured to 
death by the glitter of gold. Other ages may have had more 
corruption than ours, but there never was an age colder 
and more selfish; there never was an age in which there was 
so much reflected in man’s life the error that man’s life begins 
and ends here. The mind of man has been active from the 
beginning in making this world a comfortable place to live 
in; he has succeeded, and now it is hard to quit it all, and go. 

Christ addresses these beatitudes to his disciples in the 
vocative case, because he took them as living representatives of 
the doctrine he taught, and they had even then left all things 
and followed him. 

The second beatitude in the fifth verse of St. Matthew’s 
text corresponds to the second part of verse twenty-one in the 
text of Luke. The world calls happy those who have its goods, 
who enjoy its joys, who are free from its pains. It is the hap- 
piness which the eye of the world sees, and approves, because it 
looks not beyond the present life. But that worldly enjoyment 
is subversive of the reign of Christ in a man. When a man 
possesses much of the world in any form, the world is very apt 
to possess a corresponding part of the man; and God is ex- 
cluded. Success, power, riches, pleasure are the prices paid by 
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the world for the souls of men. Wolsey turned to God only 
when he fell; Napoleon forgot God at Austerlitz; he came back 
to God at St. Helena. Worldly joy dulls the spiritual sense in 
man, and fastens him to the earth. God has established but 
one way to the perfection of life, and that is by conformity to 
the life of Christ, and Christ was a man of sorrows. Those who 
are borne on by the current of worldly pleasure live on the out- 
side of their lives; they live only in the passing moment, and 
forget God. But the man of God must be a man of thought, 
must be a man who is ever striving to do his share of life. And 
such a man must mourn. He must mourn that he is a mem- 
ber of a fallen race, which can only be redeemed by suffering ; 
he must mourn that the land has been accursed for sin, and that 
the thought of man is prone to evil from his youth, he must 
mourn that he is an exile in a land of sin, where the clamor of 
sin ascends daily before God; he must mourn in thought of the 
price of redemption paid by Jesus to redeem him; he must 
mourn at the state of man invaded by temptation and the 
consequences of sin ; he must mourn for his offences against God, 
for man’s ingratitude; in a word, a man filled with the right 
thoughts of Heaven must mourn that he is still a creature of 
earth, and that he can only reach a better state through death, 
whose thought is always bitter. But this mourning is by no 
means melancholy and low-spiritedness. It is simply that — 
religious soberness of mind which places in just proportions 
what man’s life is, and what it is to be. This religious 
mourning must not be confounded with that earthly grief over 
the loss of some earthly good, or the non-possession of some 
worldly possessions. The mourning of the beatitude is that of 
the Blessed Virgin, from her close association with her divine 
Son; it is the grief of St. Paul in his lonely voyages for the 
cause of Christ, in his prison, and his grief for his people; it is 
that of the saints who hid their lives with the Redeemer and 
lived his life. This religious sorrow is lit up by the divine 
sustaining hope, and thus there is mingled with it a happiness 
truer and better than any creature can give. The saints of 
God are always cheerful and happy, but their joy is centered in 
a good not yet attained; and this very looking forward to the 
object of their lives engenders a certain sad realization of the 
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sorrows of their present lot. We judge also that there are 
included in this class those chosen souls whom God has tried by 
affliction and pain in this world, and who have borne it with 


calm resignation. 

In the biographies of the elect of God sorrow and affliction 
have always played alarge part. In fact, the Lord has mapped 
out such a life for his elect. The woman in the Apocalypse, 
being with child, cried travailing in birth; and in pain to be 
delivered. Thus in affliction does the Church beget her children. 
To all such is promised a consolation which surpasseth all 
knowledge. The perfect fulfilment of this promise is in Heaven, 
as it is stated in the Apocalypse XXI.4: ‘And God shall wipe 
away every tear from their eyes; and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain: for the former things are passed away.”’ And Isaiah 
saith: ‘‘As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort 
you;and ye shall be comforted in Jerusalem.’’ But this perfect 
fulfilment in Heaven does not prevent a certain participation 
of the divine comforting even in this life. And in the first 
place the sustaining and comforting grace of God is always 
available. The source of sorrow may be allowed to endure, but 
this consolation of grace so fortifies the mind that it can rejoice 
as Paul rejoiced in many tribulations. We might truthfully 
say that the certain hope of the inheritance in the kingdom of 
Heaven is the earthly phase of the consolation here promised ; 
the fruition of that highest good is the consummation of that 
consolation in Heaven. When, therefore in prophecy, Christ 
is predicted as a consoler, it is to be understood that the present 
consolation consists in his promises, which he will fulfill in 
Heaven. Mary, the Mother of God, mourned when she stood 
beneath the cross; a sword pierced heart. She is comforted 
now by the eternal presence of God to whom she is closest of 
all creatures. 

Of course, this best gift can only be perceived by those, 
who have the kingdom of Heaven within them. 

At times also the Providence of God, acting in conformity 
with his high wisdom, consoles even by taking away the causes 
of human sorrow, but this is not the main thought. There is 
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nothing on earth of such worth that it could justify these 
solemn words of Christ. 

In Matthew’s list the third beatitude has regard to the 
meek, the mpaeis, This term seems to correspond to the 
Ody of the Hebrew. This word always conveys the idea of 


affiiction, trial and oppression, and of a gentle, meek toleration 
of these evils. From the nature of human life, the man who 
would be meek and gentle, must practice non-resistance to evil. 
In the clash of interests, and the strife for the goods of earth, 
the rights will be invaded of the one who will not contend to 
repel by similar means the encroachments of greed; and hence 
the word rightly includes in its sense the meaning of meek 
long-suffering of evil. 

As a nation we are not characterized by this virtue. We 
are all more or less influenced by the drift of popular thought, 
which holds that it is characteristic of a noble, brave soul to 
revenge every offense and repel every adversary. This is the 
code of the world, especially of our world. An American is 
born with the idea that he holds no dependence on God or man. 
Here also is the code of Christ opposed to that of the world. 
Meekness opposes to the “whips and scorns of time, the 
oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely,” gentleness and 
patience. But meekness is of still grander import. It fortifies 
the mind, even in prosperity, to gentle forbearance; to the 
pardoning of personal insults; to the mild, courteous exercise of 
power; to tender condescension to those of inferior station. 
And even in afflictions that come not from our fellow mortals 
but from the higher powers it bends the heart to patience, and 
to cheerful resignation. It moves men to endure the difficult 
qualities of soul in those of different temperament and tastes. 
It enables a man to bear a wrong patiently; to endure to be 
misunderstood and undervalued ; it expels the cruel thought of 
revenge from the soul, and breaks down the barriers which 
hinder the entrance of the Spirit of God in the soul. 

These virtues are not found alone. Wecan not find a man 
possessing in an eminent degree one of these beatific virtues, 
but devoid of the others. They are allied and interwoven, so 
that one merges into another; in fact, they are but different 
manifestations of the one grand virtue of godliness. 
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We may gather from clear passages of Scripture the 
importance which God gives to the virtue of meekness. In 
Ps. XXV. 9, [Vulg. XXIV.] the Lord promises a special 
providence tothe meek: ‘‘The meek will he guide in judgment: 
and the meek will he teach his way.”” Again in Ps. LXXVI. 9, 
[Vulg. LXXV.], it is declared that “‘God will arise in judgment 
to save all the meek in the land.”” In Ps. CXLVII. 6, [Vulg. 
CXLVI.]: ‘The Lord lifteth up the meek; he casteth the 
wicked down to the ground.” Psalm CXLIX. 4 declares ‘‘that 
the Lord will exalt the meek unto Salvation.”” In Ps. XX XVII. 
rr [Vulg. XX XVI_] it is declared, ‘“‘that the meek shall inherit 
the earth, and shall delight in the abundance of peace.”’ In 
Ps. XXII. 26, it is: said: . “‘The meek shall eatwandabe 
satisfied.’’ Isaiah XI. 4, thus proclaims the special regard 
that the Redeemer hath for the meek: “But with righteous- 
ness shall he judge the poor, and reprove with equity for the 
meek of the earth,’’ etc. And according to Zephaniah’s 
prophecy, IX. 9, ‘‘the Lord came to Sion, meek and riding 
upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass.” 

By meekness a man says to God: “I am weak and poor, 
do thou answer for me.” It is a true cry, and it enlists the 
power of God in our behalf. All the promises of the New Law 
find their adequate fulfilment in Heaven. So here the land 
that is promised to the meek is not any temporal possession, but 
the richness of the inheritance. of Christ. In the Old Law 
virtue was encouraged by temporal concessions from God, and 
in that economy the land promised was Palestine. But this 
was only a type of the better promises made to us by Christ: 
and in that perfect code, all things tend towards Heaven for 
their perfect fulfilment. But this permits also that the arm of 
the Lord should be extended at times to help the meek even in 
this life. God does never give his best gifts to his saints in 
this life; but, at times, when his wisdom judges it opportune, 
he stretches forth his hand even to those of the Church militant, 
but the fulness of the promise is an inheritance in the abiding 
city of Christ. The opposition between the ways of God and 
the ways of the world is observable also in this beatitude. 
The worldling is forever contending lest some one will violate 
his rights, and take from him that which he claims as his own; 
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he contends with others, and strives to exclude them from some 
coveted possession. The meek man does none of these, but 
suffers patiently even the invasion of his rights, and clamors 
not when by unjust methods he is excluded from place or 
possession. In a worldly sense it would seem that he was 
losing all; but God is there, and will give him back for the 
things which in meekness he renounced, a rich inheritance in 
the kingdom of Christ. The endeavor to acquire this virtue 
will bring with it the other virtues. In one detail of life the 
specific exercise of one virtue will be called for; in another 
detail, the exercise of another; the aspiration of man should 
embrace them all; so that when his summons comes, he may 
stand before his God vested in all these virtues, one of the 
noblest works of God. Appropriate to this theme are the words 
of St. Chromatius: ‘‘Man can not be meek, unless he first 
become poor in spirit. Out of riches and worldly cares arise 
lawsuits, quarrels, contentions, hatred, bitterness without end; 
and amid these, how can the mind be meek and gentle, except 
it cut off by renunciation the causes of anger and strife? The 
sea becomes not calm, unless the winds cease; a fire cannot be 
extinguised that is fed with inflammable material; thus the 
mind will not become meek and peaceful, unless those things 
which disturb it are cut off. Well therefore does the Lord join 
state to state; for the poor in Spirit thence begin to be meek.” 

The fourth beatitude in the sixth verse of Matthew 
seems to correspond to the first sentence of the twenty- 
first verse of Luke. The Lord was not certainly speaking of 
mere natural hunger in Luke, but of that hunger which has a 
religious basis. Now if we give a religious motive to the words 
of St. Luke they become of like import to those of St. Matthew. 
Hence as Matthew has the fuller expression of the truth, we 
shall fix our minds on the exposition of his words. 

One of the mightiest propensities of man is the desire for 
food and drink. As these are necessary for the conservation of 
the individual, nature proclaims her need by a powerful 
impelling force, which in its different manifestations is the 
strongest incentive to human action. Here this natural 
propensity is used in a metaphorical sense to denote the 
intensity of man’s longing for that disposition of soul that 
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makes man a friend of God, and gives him a right to an in- 
heritance with Christ. The object of the hunger and thirst 
here can in nowise be natural bread and drink, as Maldonatus 
has led many to believe. The Greek construction makes the 
Sicavoovvn the direct object of mwewevres and duparvtes, Hence 
the thing meant by Scavocdvn must be the object of the 
hungering and the thirsting. Now &«asoovvn in Scriptural use, 
means the state of righteousness. It means the possession of 
the qualities which God demands in the soul of man. Hence it 
signifies that faith, hope and charity be lodged deep in the 
breast, that the man be free from mortal sin, and in a state of 
grace. As the soul of man becomes purified and informed by 
the grace of God, a great longing springs up in the soul to 
possess supernatural wealth. The things of earth reveal 
themselves to such a soul in their true littleness. The divine 
within man will not be satisfied with such husks. It longs to 
be something truly good and great; and to possess something 
that is really good. That which is really good is righteousness 
here, and the vision of God hereafter; hence there arises that 
hunger which Christ here beatifies. By development, this 
can come to absorb all the energies of a man’s being; and then 
a man will say with Paul: “I live now, not I, but Christ 
liveth in me.” This supernatural hunger is not in those 
men who aim at doing only what is necessary; and who try 
to find out how little will be enough; who thirst not for the 
living God, but for the prizes of this life; and who are scanty 
in supernatural acts. But it is of those who feed on the 
thought of the Lord and his reward; who see him in all things; 
and amid the cares, interests, and pursuits of this life, reserve 
the best part of their hearts for him, as a sanctuary where the 
profane world has never entered. The hunger and thirst 
after righteousness is not different from the hunger and thirst 
after the fruition of God, for they both proceed from one 
motive, viz., the love of God, drawing the desires of men away 
from baser things, and fixing them on the real good. Such a 
mighty yearning was in the heart of the Psalmist, when he 
cried: “My soul thirsteth for God, for the living God: when 
shall I come and appear before my God?’’—Ps. XLII. 2. And 
again: “QO God, thou art my God; early will I seek thee: my 
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soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for thee in a dry and 
thirsty land, where no water is .... My soul followeth hard 
after thee: thy right hand upholdeth me.’’—Ps. LXIII. 

The various events of such a man’s life are weighed and 
ordered only in their relation to the supernatural life. At least, 
that is the perfect state of such a life, and the lower degrees are 
ranged in the measure that they approach that grand ideal. 
The human heart fashioned by its Creator must have in it 
aspirations which rise above the things of earth. In the man 
beatified in this class, all these aspirations are developed 
and fixed on their proper object; they form a grand purpose 
of life, an incentive to action. This begets an interest in one’s 
real destiny; the man feels that he is called to be something, 
and to do something. The taste of this food is sweet, it 
sharpens the hunger; and thus the supernatural hunger grows, 
the taste for baser food is dulled; we feel that we possess 
something of immense value; we wish more of it; we are 
willing to do hard things to come a little closer. With every 
degree of progress, the hunger for this grand perfection of 
our being grows. And therefore say the Scriptures of God; 
“They that eat me shall yet hunger: and they that drink me 
shall yet thirst.’’—Eccli. XXIV. 29. 

The man hungering for righteousness is in strong contrast 
to the ordinary man of the world of our day. Even for the 
believer, in these days, Heaven is somewhat of an abstraction. 
Every day the world moves farther away fromthe supernatural. 
Society is but faintly sensible of the great truth, that man has 
but one duty in this life, that is to prepare for eternity. ‘Pie 
positive effort of life is given to securing wordly advantage ; 
religion often receives merely a negative part in our thoughts 
and deeds. When our hearts are not in our work, and we are 
but carried on with the stream of the world, continuing in the 
Church because we find ourselves there, observing religious 
ordinances simply because we are used to them, we are not 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness. But the man who 
is hungering and thirsting after righteousness is moved to 
positive deeds, not spasmodically, but daily. His religion is 
not of routine, but an abiding personal religion, which regulates 
his thoughts, words, and deeds, according to the law of God. 
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And those chosen souls, who keep themselves from the lusts of 
the world, who live in the perpetual realization and desire of 
the great life of man, when they are met by some great 
temptation to overcome, or something hard to do, they have 
a source of energy from which to draw. 

The road which leads to life everlasting is, in the main, a 
difficult one. To continue persistently therein, one needs a 
strong and earnest desire to attain that state into which the » 
road leads. If that desire be a mere matter of routine, one will 
be easily diverted from the straight and narrow path by 
sensible goods scattered along its borders. A man, moving 
along in the Christian way, without this intensity of desire, will 
do the easy things of religion well enough, but will fail when 
confronted with the greater temptations, or when called to 
perform some act that entails a sacrifice. Wherefore the Lord 
judged it wise to set right this fundamental desire; for 
“unumquemque trahit sua cupido.’”’ Actual hunger of the 
body will often come into the lives of those who are hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness. First, there will be the 
voluntary hunger and thirst of those who chastise their bodies 
and bring them into subjection by abstinence from that which 
the belly craves. Then there will be the hunger which follows 
as a natural consequence upon the renunciation of worldly 
goods. And to all these it is promised that they shall be filled. 
The actual possession of the summum bonum will content the 
eternal longings of the human soul made in the image and 
likeness of God, and then will be fulfilled that which is written : 
“They shall be filled with the fatness of thy house; and thou 
shalt make them drink of the torrent of thy pleasure.’’—Ps. 
XXXVI. 8. 

The fifth beatitude in the seventh verse of Matthew 
corresponds to the thirty-sixth verse of the VI. Chapter of 
Luke. The quality of mercy grows out of the love of the 
heighbor; it is, in fact, but a special manifestation of love. It 
is a tender, compassionate movement of the heart, in which the 
actual or impending suffering of our fellow being is taken into 
the heart, and made a motive of forgiveness or benevolence. 

Mercy has always been regarded as one of the grandest 
attributes of man. This attribute is manifested in two special 
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ways. First it moves a man to forgiveness of injuries and 
offenses, when the power is given him to exact punishment for 
them. No man can be God-like without being merciful, for 
mercy is above all the other attributes of God. “And the Lord 
passed by before him and proclaimed: The Lord, the Lord 
God, merciful, and gracious, long-suffering and abundant in 
goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity and transgression and sin.’”—Exod. XXXIV. 6, 7. 
“But thou art a God ready to pardon, gracious and merciful, 
slow to anger, and of great kindness.’’—Nehem. TXe 07: 

“Bor I knew that thou art a gracious God, and merciful, slow to 
anger and of great kindness.”—Jonah IV. 2. “And David 
said unto God, 1 am ina great strait: Let me fall now into the 
hand of the Lord, for very great are his mercies.’””—I. Chron. 
XXI. 13. “Let thy tender mercies come unto me, that 1 may 
live, for thy law is my delight.’’—Ps. CXIX. 77. “The Lord 
is gracious, and full of compassion; slow to anger, and of great 
mercy. The Lord is good to all; and his tender mercies are 
over all his works.” —Ps. CXLV. 8, 9. “It is of the Lord’s 
mercies that we are not consumed, because his compassions 
fail not. They are new every morning: great is thy 
faithfulness.’’—Lamentations III. 22. ‘“O give thanks unto 
the Lord; for he is good; for his mercy endureth forever. oo 
I. Chron. XVI. 34. The chief theme of the Psalms is the 
multitude of the mercies of the Lord. “All the ways of the 
Lord are mercy and truth, unto such as keep his covenant and 
his testimonies.” —Ps. XXV. 10. “For thy mercy is great 
even unto the heavens and thy truth unto the clouds. "__Ps, 
LVII. 10. “For thy mercy is great above the heavens: and 
thy truth reacheth unto the clouds.” —Ps. CVIII. 4. Every 
one of the twenty-six verses of the one hundred and thirty-sixth 
psalm closes with the declaration: “__for his mercy endureth 
forever.” Again the Psalmist declares: “T will sing of the 
mercies of the Lord forever.” —Ps. LXXXIX. 1. 

The Psalmist has exhausted the power of language to extol 
the mercies of the Lord. He has made them higher than the 
heavens, and as enduring as eternity. 

Now the perfection of man is in becoming like his Creator. 
He was made in God’s likeness, and bidden become perfect, 
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even as God is perfect. We have seen what place mercy has 
among the attributes of God; let it have a corresponding place 
among man’s qualities of soul. 

The second manifestation of mercy is in relieving suffering. 
God wishes all humanity to be bound together by bonds of love 
and brotherhood. Now this is impossible, unless man is moved 
to compassionate and relieve human suffering. It is only a 
narrow, selfish heart that can look on unmoved at the sad 
spectacle of human misery and distress. The truly Christian 
heart is always a large heart, a heart of large sympathies. If 
we could place a goodly number of such men throughout the 
world in the different places of human life, the whole life of 
man would be bettered and raised. For one strong good man 
exerts his influence upon those of a considerable radius about 
him. 

A powerful inducement to be merciful is laid down in the 
beatitude. A proportion is proclaimed between our dealings 
with our fellow mortals, and God’s dealings with us: the 
merciful shall obtain mercy. Nowhere is this proportion more 
forcibly enunciated than by St. James, II. 13: “For judg- 
ment without mercy to him that hath not shown mercy; and 
mercy exalteth itself above judgment.” “It is plainly there said 
that God will deal with man after the manner in which man 
has dealt with his fellow man. Even more, the second member 
says that the mercy that a man shall have done in life will 
enter in, and turn away the judgment of God due for other 
transgressions. And yet the judgment of God remains true, for 
the worth of mercy is so great before God that it turns away his 
indignation; it draws down his richest graces; and finally, in 
the marvellous ways of God’s dealing with the soul, it succeeds 
in actually triumphing over the judgments of God. Let, 
therefore, the man who shuts up his heart from his suffering 
brother, and looks on unmoved at the sorrows of man, 
remember, thus shall the Lord deal with him in that dread day, 
when we shall all need mercy. In many ways is this grand 
precept broken. It is broken by every hard and selfish thought 
that harbors in the heart of man. It is broken whenever 
human misery is made the means of personal advantage or 
gratification of revenge. It is broken when we fail to do what 
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is in our power to relieve the wide-spread suffering in our land. 
And this relief should tend to relieve both the moral and 
physical ills of mankind. It is broken by him who, in 
remembrance of an offense, hardens his heart against a man in 
need; it is broken by the man who squeezes his large percentage 
of profit out of half-paid operatives; it is broken by the man 
who takes the price of bread from the drunkard and his family, 
and deals out therefor the drunkard’s bowl. It is the lusts 
of the world that choke up the avenues to mercy; for when 
a man rises above the earth, and begins to breathe that purer, 
spiritual atmosphere, there come into his heart softenings from 
Heaven, and his heart expands to receive God, and to pity 
humanity for the love of God. Of course, it needs not be said 
that the proportion between the mercy which God will show 
and the mercy which man shows, is the proportion of analogy. 
As God’s nature is above that of man, and God’s power above 
the power of man, so will God’s retribution be above the 
comprehension of man. Neither is that blessed retribution 
restricted to the future life of man; it is participated even here 
in rich graces, visible and invisible benefits, and God’s 
comforting love, even in this life, A man should make the 
practical resolve from these considerations to show mercy in 
large degree to every man; to grow in mercy, and to make his 
life serviceable to others. 

The sixth beatitude in the eighth verse of Matthew has no 
explicit parallel in Luke. Men differ in explaining the sense 
of these words. Schegg and others interpret them of the 
specific virtue of chastity. St. Augustine, Bede, Rhabanus 
Maurus, Chrysostom, Menocchi, Lamy, Schanz and Maldonatus 
understand by the cleanness of heart, the simplicity of heart of 
those who are innocent and guileless. But by far the greater 
number of authorities interpret the words of the generic virtue 
of freedom from grievous sin. This is the opinion adopted by 
all the Fathers and writers, except the few cited for the 
aforesaid opinions; and, indeed, it is practically certain. All 
sin is a defilement, a staining of the heart. The affection for 
sin defiles and renders foul the desires. It was a defect of 
Pharisaic teaching to limit all religion to outer religion. Now 
the religion of Christ is pre-eminently an inner religion. This 
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religion calls for the cleaning out from the heart of man of 
every species of pollution. This is based on Christ’s clear 
teaching. ‘‘ But those things which proceed out of the mouth 
come forth from the heart; and they defile the man. For out 
of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies: these are the 
things which defile a man.’’—Matt. XV. 18—20. But to say 
that a man is clean of heart, says more than that merely 
these crimes are not in his life. It says that they are not in 
his affections; that his mind has a horror of them; that it 
shrinks away from any approachtothem. Itsaysthataman’s 
heart is right before God; that his thoughts are upon things 
pleasing to God; that his desires are upright and honorable. 
Christ is commending here that inner love of everything pure 
and good which refines the heart; which causes it to loathe 
moral defilement; so that not only is sin shunned for fear of the 
punishment, but because it conflicts with the refined spiritual 
tastes of the heart. To these is promised the vision of God. 
As in the other beatitudes, so here this fulfilment is perfected 
in Heaven, but yet it finds a partial verification here. As we 
are pleased to be in the society of people of refined and virtuous 
thoughts, so the Creator draws near to those pure souls who 
keep themselves unspotted from the world. He makes his 
presence known not by sensible vision, but by subtle, wondrous 
revelations to the soul. We know by that mysterious inner 
consciousness that he is near, and that we are in his love. By 
this cleanness of heart, the spiritual perception of the soul is 
fortified ; it can not unlock the mysteries, but it sees enough of 
God’s ways to draw it to have faith in him, and to love him. 
In fact, there is a direct proportion between the cleanness of 
heart and the spiritual understanding of the soul. The greater 
the cleanness of the heart, the more penetrating the vision, both 
in this life and in the life to come. Every moral defilement isa 
disease weakening the powers of the soul. Now the soul that 
is gross and carnal in its thoughts and desires is especially 
weakened in its spiritual vision, so that in the words of Paul: 
“The animal man receiveth not the things of the spirit of God; 
for they are foolishness unto him: neither can he know them 
because they are spiritually discerned.’’-—I. Cor. II. Hence it 
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was the intention of Christ to proclaim the affinity that exists 
between clean, refined hearts and the pure essence of God. 
That quality of their being binds them nearer to God in this 
life and in eternity. That quality raises man in the scale of 
being; it removes him farther from the life of the brute, and 
closer to the life of the angel; and insures to him a closer 
personal society of God. When a man, therefore, feels that 
God has receded from him, and that his hold on the 
supernatural is slipping away from him, it is vain to appeal to 
the mere power of intellect to find God again. Let man purify 
his heart, and God will come back to him, and bring with him 
faith, hope, and love. And again, it is vain for a man who is 
seeking Christ to expect to bring himself by the mere force of 
intellect into the true fold. If man would set about and purge 
his heart from all uncleanness; and then humble himself, and 
ask for faith, the Father would draw him to Christ. 

God loves peace. One of the chief characteristics of the 
kingdom of the Messiah is peace. Whatever violates peace 
violates the order of the universe. The harmony of all things 
with each other, and of the whole with God is peace. The state 
of Heaven is peace; the state of hell is eternal discord and 
chaotic disorder. Now the state of Heaven is always in some 
degree reflected in the lives of the truly good; hence does the 
Saviour commend the peacemakers. In many places in Holy 
Scripture, God is called the God of Peace. Peace is the 
normal condition of God and of all his creatures. When 
peace is banished from anything, it is in a state of fever. Its 
faculties are impaired, and it can not give that glory to God 
that was intended in its creation. The preservation of a state 
so essential to the well-being of all things, is an important 
factor in God’s Providence over the universe. Thus saith 
Paul: “God is not the author of confusion, but of peace, 
as in all the churches of the saints.” —I. Cor. XIV..334, Godias 
the author of peace, and those who move with him will be 
authors of peace. They will carry out on earth the designs of 
God. This unanimity of purpose and action will produce a 
likeness of nature, so that they shall merit to be called like to 
God, the sons of God. For as God operates to preserve peace in 
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the universe, so they in their several spheres restore and pre- 
serve peace. All the elect are the sons of God, and it is not 
the intention of the writer to classify by themselves the 
peacemakers, but to represent vividly the excellence of the 
virtue by placing after it that particular phase of the state 
of the elect to which peacemaking corresponds in nature. 

The Greek term is not edpnuxol, but elpnrool, the 
peacemakers. Therefore it imports more than mere existence 
in a peaceful state; although that is good, and included. But 
the term means an active endeavor to put down discord and 
contentions, and reduce all things to peace. Ona clear serene 
day, we can see a great way up into Heaven’s blue, but when 
the sky is overcast, and the storm rages, and the elements are 
in contention, that clearer view of Heaven is shut out. Soitis 
in the soul of man, peace keeps down all tumult, that man may 
hear the voice of God; peace clears the moral atmosphere, that 
the vision of the eye may stretch upward to God. Strife 
undoes it all, and shuts out the influence of Heaven from man’s 
life. This peace is not to be confounded with apathy, and 
moral stagnation. Itisa peace that is at the same time active; 
that takes a keen interest in everything that affects the better 
life of man; it is a peace that is tranquil in believing, because 
it has come at certainty through the grace of God and the 
obedience of faith. It isa peace like to the peace of the Son of 
God, intense in action, but gentle, unobtrusive. Great effects 
are not produced by noise and contention. The action of 
God should be the norm of all action, and God moves all 
things in peace. 

Now God desires peace in every department of human life; 
peace in the home, peace in society, peace in the Church, peace 
in the State. Every man is invited to promote that peace ina 
degree commensurate with the place which he fills in the world. 
But it is especially in the domestic and social relations of man 
that the blessing of peacemaking is intended here by the Lord. 
“An even, unvaried life is the lot of most men, made up of 
commonplace events, commonplace interests, and we are apt to 
despise it, and get tired of it, and to long to see the world.”’ 
We think such a life affords no great opportunity for bringing 
out the grand ideals of Christ. “To rise up, and go through 
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the same duties, and then to rest again, day after day,—to pass 
week after week, beginning with mass on Sunday, and then to 
our worldly tasks,-so to continue till year follows year, and 
we gradually get old,—an unvaried life like this is apt to seem 
unprofitable to us, when we dwell upon the thought of it. 
Many indeed there are who do not think at all; but live in their 
round of employments, in the dull routine of their circumscribed 
lives, without care about God and religion, driven on by the 
natural course of things in a dull irrational way like the beasts 
that perish.”’ But the man who feels that he has a soul, anda 
work to do, and a reward to be gained, greater or less, according 
as he improves the talents committed to him, then he is 
naturally moved to be anxious to do something unusual, and he 
asks: What must I do to please God? ‘Sometimes he is 
led to think he ought to be useful on a large scale, and goes out 
of his line of life, that he may be doing something worth doing, 
as he considers it. The life of the Blessed Virgin, and the lives 
of the Saints assure us that we need not give up our usual 
manner of life in order to serve God; that the most humble 
and quietest station is acceptable to Him, if improved daily, 
—nay, affords means for maturing the highest Christian 
character.” 

Now indeed there is danger that the uneventfulness of life, 
and the monotone of life may engender spiritual insensibility. 
Men’s souls are influenced by that which exists around them, 
and full often we find that men’s souls have become like their — 
environment, dull and small. This, of course, comes from 
looking at the world with worldly eyes, and from a lack of 
soul-culture. The way to change it is not to take the man out 
of his way of life, but to bring into his soul the true idea of the 
truly good and great things of life. The true greatness of 
human life is not the magnitude of worldly achievement , 
indeed that is in reality a mere bauble, deceptive and worthless. 
The true greatness of human life does not consist in the depth 
and range of intellectual perceptions; for what is all the 
knowledge of all men compared to the knowledge of God? 
But the greatness of human life consists in the bringing of 
Heaven into the life of man; it consists in suffering and 
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humilation for a moral end; it consists in making the great 
end of life things which the world reputes as of no worth, 
reputes as the foolishness of the Cross. 

This being so, it is possible for a man to make his life 
sublime in the narrowest environment. God’s estimate of 
things is the exact reverse of the world’s estimate. The things 
which the world esteems great, God esteems little; and the 
things which the world esteems little, God esteems great. And 
God’s estimate is the only true one. Thus a man working for 
the world may logically complain of the narrowness of his life, 
but in working for Heaven, the position in life is indifferent. 
The materials for eminent sanctity are in every Christian life. 
There is good to be done in every life, and God asks that man 
take it up and do it. 

So the man who would long to enroll himself among the 
Lord’s peacemakers needs not go outside his line of life. Let 
him preserve peace in his home; and, amid- the thousand 
natural shocks that domestic life is subject to, let him by 
counsel and command, by deed and noble example, promote 
peace. This will often require strong moral courage, to bear 
the asperities of the various members of the household. God 
does not exact of us that we effect the disarmament of Europe, 
but he does ask of us, that we establish the peace of God in the 
circle of our daily lives. 

Now the great disturbers of domestic peace are stiffness in 
maintaining our own opinion, selfish attention to our wants and 
comforts, obstinacy in following our own will, and lack of 
fortitude to bear trials with patience. It is nobler in the mind 
to suffer with equanimity the troubles of ordinary life than to 
rush to death in battle. Such evenness of temper shows a soul 
that is in possession of itself, and having the right appreciation 
of virtue. The peacemaker will not only preserve peace amid 
the asperities of life, but he will promote it in others. People 
often quarrel, and become divided by misunderstanding. 
Something happens, is misconstrued, and both parties feel 
indignant. This indignation prevents them from coming 
together to obtain a right understanding of the matter. The 
paths of their lives diverge. It is easy thereafter for each to see 
the other’s actions in their worst light. And thus the breach 
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widens, and the bond of perfection is sadly broken. Now if the 
peacemaker comes upon the scene, with a wise counsel and 
prudent appeal to the better elements of both, he is able to take 
away the error, and bring back these lives again into harmony. 
There is much potentiality for good in man that continually 
goes to waste for the lack of some kind counselor to bring it 
into act. 

Again, there is merit before God for the peaceful 
disposition of the heart, even though occasion were wanting 
for it to manifest itself in outward action. Man judges of the 
properties of things from the nature of the actions which come 
under the observation of human faculties. One judges of man’s 
heart from his external actions; man can not read the heart 
itself. But with God it is otherwise. God weighs in their just 
value the dispositions of the heart; he knows the potential good 
in us, and the potential evil; he knows our fortitude in 
standing fast in virtue, even before we are tried; and he knows 
our weakness, even while we are in a present state of virtue. 
And so it is with the virtue of peacemaking. If the whole 
snterior man is in a state of peace with man and with nature, 
this is the fulfilment of the beatitude, even though no great 
occasion present itself for calling forth this quality of soul. 

And again, in the ordinary neighborly intercourse of man 
with man, the peacemaker has a fruitful field. Much of the 
evil of human society is caused by the litigious spirit in man. 
This is especially true in Americans. We are over-jealous of 
our personal rights and liberties. Often is it verified that the 
real motive in a litis-contestation is simply the gratification of 
a vindicated right. If the litigants were asked for an opinion 
on the excellence of the beatitudes, they would readily assent to 
the beautiful doctrine, but the truth is assented to without 
making any due impression on the heart. What society needs 
is not more courts and lawyers, but more peacemakers. 

As we study the great ethical code of these beatitudes, and 
then look out upon the world, and see such a faint reflection of 
it in the ordinary life of man, we might be tempted to think 
that the message of the Lord had been too sublime for man, and 
had failed by having contemplated an ideal man, and not man 
as he is. This would be to mistake the scope of the Gospel. 
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Christ never promised to reform the world as the world. He 
offered to reform man by taking him out of the world. For 
this cause Paul saith: ‘For our citizenship (woA/revpa) is in 
Heaven; from whence we look also for the Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus Christ.”"—Phil. III. 20. It is vain therefore to look for 
the grand ideal of Christ in the man of the world. Look for 
him in those chosen souls who keep aloof from the spirit of the 
world. These souls will never constitute the great bulk of 
mankind. It isa mystery that the spirit of the world has the 
many, and God has the few. 

Carlyle called it a tragedy that one man should die 
ignorant, who had capacity for knowledge. Is it not a greater 
tragedy that a man having capacity for God and immortal life 
should lie like a beast, sleeping the sleep of the world, and 
while the “body stands so broad, and brawny, the soul should 
lie blinded, dwarfed, stupefied, almost annihilated?” 

Of course, these beatitudes have their degrees. In some 
degree they must be found in every soul that shall see salvation ; 
in their fullest degree they are found only in a few grander 
spirits, who follow Christ more closely, and who continually 
look upward, and discern their celestial home 

Man should be ever conscious that within him is a 
Promethus bound, struggling to be free. The divine in man 
is hemmed in, and fettered by this solid flesh of ours. ‘‘For 
the corruptible body is a load upon the soul, and the earthly 
habitation presseth down the mind that museth upon many 
things.””—Wisdom, IX. 15. And the result is that many men 
“live as though man were but a patent digester; and the belly 
with its adjuncts were the grand reality.’’ In such men, we 
find not the fulfilment of the ideal of the beatitudes. Let him 
therefore who aspires to bring into his life this great teaching, 
not waste his time in bootless sighing for impossible things; let 
him apply the code at once to the ordinary affairs of domestic 
and social life. Hast thou in thy own home by kind word and 
patient yielding, and prudent counsel, stilled the tempest of 
hearts, and calmed the rising passions of wrath and discord? 
Thy deed is known in Heaven; thou art a peacemaker of 
Christ. Hast thou come between thy contending neighbors 
with kindly offices of charity and reconciliation? Hast thou 
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driven out the spirit of hatred and revenge from the meanest 
human bosom? Hast thou in any measure, or in any way made 
men hate each other less, and love each other more? Hast thou 
when reviled, offended, and wronged, kept thy soul in a state of 
peace, being content to commit thy cause to God who knoweth 
the secrets of hearts? If thou hast done this, or if thou wilt do 
this, be of good cheer; thou art enrolled in the army of Christ 
under the standard of the Cross. 

The opportunities of peacemaking meet us at every step 
of life’s journey. Every life has its storms, and needs its 
peacemakers. And they to whom strength of mind, and 
talents, and education have been given should use these gifts to 
smooth the rough and crooked ways in the lives of those who 
have received less. 

A valuable office of the peacemaker may be illustrated as 
follows: Some friend or acquaintance comes to us, and relates 
something received from a fellow mortal which has moved him 
to indignation. The nature of the thing received may be 
various, calling for various treatment. In the first place, it 
may be a positive certain injustice and wrong. In such case, 
there is no profit in trying to convince the person that the thing 
is justifiable. He knows that it is not, and whatever effect our 
counsel might have upon him for the moment, the remembrance 
of the wrong would surge up, and cancel it soon afterward. 
The first thing therefore to do is to induce the person to a cool 
review of the fact in all its bearings, being careful to show the 
person that you are not eager to weaken his side of the question. 
Such treatment begets confidence, and the person will reveal 
all that is necessary for a true understanding of the case. 
In such dispassionate review of a fact, many things will 
come out, which, when explained properly, will lessen the 
anger of the contestant. The next thing to consider is the 
subjective state of the person, whether he will stand the 
perfection of the law which is of counsel, or whether the most 
to be hoped is the preservation of that which binds under 
precept; and the advice given will vary accordingly. Then we 
must examine whether the state of the case, permits a recourse 
tolaw. There are, of course, cases where the injustice is great 
and plain, but circumstances make a recourse to judicial 
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settlement profitless to the individual. In such cases, such 
procedure is to be dissuaded; for the gratification of the spirit 
of revenge may never be made the motive of a suit inlaw. In 
such cases, the weakness of human law will still intensify the 
person’s anger, and the only availing motive to calm the 
distressed soul is to induce him to lay his cause before God, the 
true Judge of man. It is marvellous how this thought will 
temper the wild thirst for the avenging of injuries. The mind 
wracked by the flaws and errors, and delays in human law can 
be made to rest calmly on the knowledge that God’s justice is 
sure, and his judgments true. It isa maddening thought that 
no one can be made to see the justice of a man’s cause. To 
impress on such a one that God sees the justice of it, and that 
in his own time, he will render full justice, takes away the 
madness from a mind in which God holds a place. But in 
a case which calls for a process of law to render justice, it 
will be the office of the peacemaker to keep. the mind from 
hatred and thoughts of revenge, even while justice is sought 
in the courts. This will be, of course, difficult, especially 
in rude minds, 

A state of hatred in the mind is often due to a certain 
confusion of the person of the offender with the act of offense. 
The offense is evil, and no power can make us love it; and we 
are apt to look at offender and offense “sub uno respectu.”’ 
What we really should do, and move others to do, is to look 
back of the offense to the person of the man bearing the image 
of God in his soul, for whom Heaven was made, and Christ was 
born. But in the great majority of cases, we shall find that the 
gravity of the offense exists only in the imagination of the 
offended. In these cases, we have only to show forth the true 
nature of the action, moving the offended person to a benign 
interpretation of all doubtful features of the same, and bringing 
into strong relief the redeeming features. Of course, all must 
have a basis of truth; for if we overdo the plea for the offender, 
our whole argument will be doubted and rejected. And 
throughout it all, the leading thought must be that we are not 
called to love the personal qualities of man, nor man in himself 
considered, but as he is a creature of God; that is, we are called 
to include him in that grand act of love that centers in God. 
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A frequent source of bitterness and strife among mortals is 
the circulation of damaging reports. In this class of evils often 
the effect produced is much greater than enters into the mind 
of the one who circulates the report. As the nature of a thing 
is brought into stronger relief and better known by some 
examination of its opposite, so we may come at a better 
knowledge of the value of peacemaking by some reflections on 
the phase of trouble-making known as detraction. The 
detractor is the exact opposite of the peacemaker. As the 
microbes and bacilli spread disease, so the evil tongue spreads 
discontent, contention, and strife in communities. God is the 
author of peace, and the peacemakers are his agents; Satan is 
the author of hate and strife, and the detractors are his agents. 
Back and forth they operate between individuals and families, 
and pour the poison of hell into hearts; and foster the worst 
passions of the human breast. Always the worst is transmitted, 
and the imagination is called in to dress up the report, and 
make it startling. Detraction is pre-eminently the vice of 
people of low intellectual status, and its ravages are especially 
prevalent in the homes of the common people. 

The duty of the peacemaker regarding these reports is 
manifold, yet plain. In the first place, it is his duty, when an 
evil report comes to him, to work that which in him hes to 
suppress it, and to endeavor to impress the detractor with the 
baseness of his action in circulating the report. But items 
especially with the injured party that the office of the 
peacemaker is effective. Some one comes to us and relates that 
a certain person has circulated an evil report about him. The 
heart is swollen with resentment and anger. Now many a one 
will make answer: “Yes, I heard that, and such and such 
other things that the same individual said of you.’ But the 
peacemaker begins softly to speak of good things which the 
aforesaid individual has said of the offended party; of certain 
neighborly acts rendered ; of evidences known to himself of the 
esteem in which the offended party is held by the aforesaid 
neighbor. Then the magnitude of the offense is reduced to its 
proper dimensions, the palliating features, are brought out, the 
lack of malice, and the thoughtlessness of the utterance; 
perhaps also it will be possible to insist on the uncertainty of 
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the information. But even in the case of the blackest and 
most malicious detraction or calumny, there is always the 
example of Christ to which to appeal to soften all offended 
hearts. 

Joining the tenth verse of Matthew with the preceding, 
some have contended that there are here promulgated eight 
beatitudes. This is the more common opinion, and is embodied 
in catechetical instructions among English Catholics. Tostatus 
and others limit the number to seven, chiefly because the 
reward here indicated is not specifically different from that in 
the first beatitude. The whole discussion is vain. The idea of 
numeration was certainly not in the Lord’s mind. Neither was 
it his purpose so to individualize these beatitudes that they 
might be numbered as distinct quotations. He had not in 
mind to give seven truths, or eight truths, but all truth; and 
naturally these truths intertwine and merge into one another. 
The numeration is a human invention to aid the mind to seize 
and retain the doctrine, and we believe that the number eight 
serves best for the purpose. As the doctrine of the tenth verse 
of Matthew is expanded and developed in the subsequent 
verses, we shall expound its sense in the exposition of the 
following texts. 
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11. Blessed are ye when 
men shall reproach you, and 
persecute you, and say all 
manner of evil against you 
falsely, for my sake. 


12 Rejoice, and be exceed- 
ing glad: for great is your 
reward in Heaven: for so per- 
secuted they the prophets which 
were before you. 


13. Ye are the salt of the 
earth: but if the salt have lost 
its savor, wherewith shall it be 
salted? it is thenceforth good 
for nothing, but to be cast out 
and trodden under foot of men 


14. Ye are the light of the 
world. A city set on a hill 
cannot be hid. 


1s. Neither do men light 
a lamp, and put it under the 
bushel, but on the stand; and 
it shineth unto all that are in 
the house. 
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22. Blessed are ye, when 
men shall hate you, and when 
they shall reject you from 
them, and reproach you, and 
cast out your name as evil, 
for the Son of man’s sake. 


23. Rejoice in that day, and 
leap for joy: for behold your 
reward is great in Heaven: for 
in the same manner did their 
fathers unto the prophets. 


24. But woe unto you that 
are rich! for ye have received 
your consolation. 


25. Woe unto you, ye that 
are full now! for ye shall 
hunger. Woe unto you, ye 


that laugh now! for ye shall 


mourn and weep. 


26. Woe unto you, when 
all men shall speak well of 
you! for in the same manner 
did their fathers to the false 
prophets. 
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16. Even so let your light 
shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father who is 
in Heaven. 


In the eleventh verse of Matthew, pjua is added after 
movnpov in C, E, K, M,S, U,V, T, A and Il. It is also found 


in the Syriac versions, and is endorsed by Origen. In the > 


thirteenth verse of Matthew, we find the reading SAnGev in 
&, B, C, 1, 33, and in some codices of the Philoxenian Syriac. 
The greater number of authorities favor the reading SAn@jvac. 

In the twenty-fifth verse of Luke, viv is added after 
éuTevTAnopevo. in &, B, L, QO, R, X, A, and Z. In the 
twenty-sixth verse, most of the authorities add wavtes before 
ot avOpwrroe, 

In the life of man there are two contrary forces forever in 
action. Both are powerful, both have their motives, and both 
have their followers. Between these forces there is an essential 
enmity. The one is the spirit of the world, which makes man 
a creature of the earth; shapes his life in conformity with the 
ideas which regulate the life of worldings; makes him a 
persona grata to the powerful ones of earth. The other is the 
Spirit of God, which moves man to renunciation of earthly 
goods; which moves man to despise the false philosophy, and 
the false principles of the earthly man for God and truth. 

These two spirits divide humanity into earthly men and 
heavenly men; and between these two classes there is a conflict. 
The power of the earth, and the fat of the earth have always 
been chiefly in the hands of the earthly class. Such things 
constitute the prize that the spirit of the world gives in return 
for the service of immortal souls, and many follow. This 
spirit comes close to us; it is entrenched in every department 
of human life; it makes use of all the show and pomp, and 
pageantry. It labors in every plane of man’s life to eliminate 
the supernatural, and enthrone the natural. Man is by nature 
a fallen being; and to follow the spirit of the world, all that he 
has to do is to give up, and flow with the mighty tide of human 
life. To go with the Spirit of God means renunciation and 
combat; it means to do things that nobody else is doing: it 
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means to do at every step what man naturally hates to do; it 
means to cast our lot with the few, and forego comfort and ease, 
and to make our future mode of being, of which we know so 
little, more real than this sensible warm life which we love. 
Hence it is verified that the many and the powerful are arrayed 
on the side of the spirit of the world, and these have always 
persecuted those who followed not the world’s mode of thinking 
and the world’s mode of doing. This has been the history of 
man from the beginning. The impious Cain slew the pious 
Abel. Abraham was compelled to go out from his own people 
and from his own possessions in order to serve God. The 
unfaithful Ishmael harrassed Isaac; the impious Esau hated 
and sought to kill Jacob. The brethren of Joseph conspired 
against his life. Pharaoh and his hosts oppressed Israel; the 
Israelites themselves turned against Moses; Saul sought the life 
of David. The persecution of the early prophets maybe learned 
from the soliloquy of Eliah: ‘“‘And he said: I have been very 
zealous for the Lord God of hosts: because the children of 
Israel have forsaken thy covenant, thrown down thy altars, 
and slain thy prophets with the sword, and I, even I only, am 
left, and they seek my life to take it away.’”’—I. [III]. Kings, 
XIX. 14. It was no light persecution that drew from the man 
of God such a bitter plaint. The prophet Micah prophesied 
the truth to the impious Ahab, and was therefore smitten in 
the face, and cast into prison, sorely afflicted and reserved for 
death. Jeremiah prophesied the truth tothe princes of Israel, 
and because he would not fill them with false, vain hopes, they 
smote him, and cast him into prison. They sought power 
from the King to kill him: ‘Then they took Jeremiah and 
cast him into the dungeon of Malchiah the son of Hammelech, 
that was in the court of the prison: and they let down 
Jeremiah with cords. And in the dungeon there was no water, 
but mire; so Jeremiah sank in the mire.’’—Jer. XX XVIII. 6. 

It is a well founded tradition with Jews and early Fathers 
that Jeremiah was sawn in twain by a saw by command of 
the impious Manasseh. 

Of the persecutions of the saints of the Old Law Paul 
discourses in Hebrews, XI. 37-38: “They were stoned, they 
were sawn asunder, they were tempted, they were slain with the 
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sword: they wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins; 
being destitute, afflicted, tormented; of whom the world was 
not worthy. They wandered in deserts, and in mountains; in 
dens and caves of the earth.”’ 

A terrible persecution fell upon the faithful of Israel under 
the Seleucide. Now Christ looking forward, and foreseeing 
that the life of his Church would be in persecution, animated 
his followers to fortitude and perseverance by the example of | 
the heroes of old. As his discourse was primarily intended for 
his Apostles and disciples, he brings into especial prominence 
what the lives of the prophets had been. They were called to 
succeed into the place of the prophets, to make head against 
the same spirit of the world, to speak God’s truth fearlessly ; 
and they were to expect the same treatment at the hands of 
the world. And they received it. The story of the first three 
centuries tells of the mighty conflict between the exponents of 
the law of Christ and the spirit of the world. The Christians 
were hated by men; the name of Christian was an emblem of 
reproach and reviling. And those heroes of old actually did 
rejoice, and were glad in the midst of persecution; for they 
looked forward to Christ and his reward. 

The qualification that the Evangelists record here is plain. 
Luke says that the persecution must be for Christ’s sake; and 
Matthew says that, to be meritorious, it must be falsely put 
upon us. To suffer persecution for crime places not a man in 
this blessed class. These evils must, as Matthew says, be borne 
for the sake of righteousness, which he afterwards explains to 
be borne for the sake of the Lord. Hence St. Peter saith: 
“But let none of you suffer as a murderer, or as a thief, or as an 
evil-doer, or as a busy-body in other men’s matters. But if any 
man suffer as a Christian, let him not be ashamed; but let him 
glorify God for this cause.’’—I. Pet. IV. 15-16. 

It is evident that Christ is here not merely exhorting to 
perseverance through persecution, but predicting a state which, 
in various degrees, has always been the life of the Church. 

Some explain the name of which Christ speaks, in saying 
that men would cast out their name as evil, to mean not the 
proper name of the individual, but the name of Christian, by 
which his followers were to be known. Though this is 
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supported by the authority of able commentators, we prefer to 
understand thereby the individual name of the several ones. 
The name of a man is a symbol of the man, and its hearing 
calls up an idea of the man in the human mind. Christ 
signified that so intense would be the world’s hatred, that any 
symbol that called up the idea of his followers in the minds of 
their persecutors would be hated, and its very sound would stir 
the soul with deep disgust. This opinion includes the former; 
for it says that every appellation by which men would desig- 
nate his followers would. be hated by men. 

The Lord not only exhorts to patience in these trials and 
persecutions, but even bids them rejoice and be glad. Now 
these words plainly mean that Christ’s followers should be more 
pleased to receive persecution than to receive its opposite. 
This is impossible for the natural man. It is impossible for 
the indifferently good man. And yet it is the only logical 
position for a Christian. 

The error with many Christians is that they never receive 
into their souls the fullness of the truths of Christianity. They 
receive a certain smattering of half understood truths, and hold 
feebly to these, at the same time that they go largely with the 
world. The world has no difficulty in placing its inducements 
before men; they are in our own corrupt nature, and in 
everything we see; but Heaven’s inducements only reveal 
themselves to the soul that has purified itself from the grosser 
things of earth ;and hence they are often neglected and ignored. 
Now the Christian code demands things of a man that he will 
not do without an inducement; and Christ holds out this 
inducement in the great reward in Heaven. 

Erroneous theorists have attacked the goodness of actions 
done for reward. In fact, the doctrine of the service of God for 
hope of reward is almost exclusively a Catholic tenet. That 
the doctrine is supported by clear Scriptural authority, is 
sufficiently proven from this passage, but we have cumulative 
evidence for the same doctrine in the Psalter, in Paul’s Epistles 
and in other portions of Scripture. Man has an obligation to 
pay heed to all the Lord’s words, and very often in Scripture is 
the hope of reward held out as an inducement for man’s service. 
It would be absurd to hold out to man this hope, if 1t were 
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wrong for man to make of it a motive of action. And in the 
present text, and in many other declarations of the Lord, the 
hope of reward is made the very foundation of man’s Christian 
life. Catholic commentators cite in proof of the Catholic 
doctrine verse 112 of Ps. CXIX. [Vulg. CXVIII.] which stands 
thus in the Vulgate: ‘“Inclinavi cor meum ad faciendas 
justificationes tuas in eternum propter retributionem.” The 
Hebrew original does not justify this reading. According to 
the aforesaid original, it should read: “I have inclined my 
heart to perform thy statutes forever, even unto the end.”’ 
Hence, there is no proving force in the arguments drawn from 
the Vulgate reading of this text. But we do not need this text. 
The great hope that animated Paul in his great life was the 
hope of reward. He fills his hearers with that same great hope. 
He appeals to the example of ‘‘Moses who esteemed the 
reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt, 
for he looked forward unto the recompense of a reward.’’— 
Heb. XI. 26. 

The error of those who reject the service that looks forward 
unto a reward is that they falsely believe that the respect of a 
reward detracts from the love of God. This is not so; for God 
himself is the essence of that reward. God has prepared a 
blessed state of existence for man, in which man is to enjoy the 
vision of God, and a state of transcendental happiness with 
God. Itis God’s will that man should strive to attain this, and 
God holds it before man amid the heavy sorrows of earth. 
The appreciation of felicity, which is God’s gift, detracts nothing 
from the giver, but intensifies our love for the Supreme Good; 
for the reason that he is good to us. To endeavor to love God, 
even though he were oblivious of us, and had nothing for us, is 
to endeavor to conceive an impossible concept. God would 
deny his nature, if he were not good to the being into whom he 
had placed a capability and longings for the vision of God. 
And any thought that contemplates changing the nature of 
God is impossible and vain. Man is asked to love God, as 
he is the Supreme Good and rewarder of man. In this concept, 
God and his reward are combined in the same order that 
they exist in his own divine nature; and the act is possible 
and good. Any other conception is impossible to man and 
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a vanity. It would be as reasonable to ask one’s self, if one 
would be willing to go to hell to avoid sin. The concept 
deserves no answer, because it implies a contradiction, and 
is unthinkable. 

The second term here used by Luke to express joy in 
persecution is oxptjcate from oxiptdw, which properly means 
to spring, to leap, to bound. It indicates a great degree of joy, 
which is often manifested by such movements. The true life 
of the Christian can not be understood by the world. These 
are especially the days of half men and half Christians, and not 
much heed is paid to this divine exhortation. Man would 
rejoice in such manner, if he made a million, or received a high 
office, or rose to fame. These are the realities of earth, and the 
earthly man rejoices in their possession. Now faith makes the 
possessions of Heaven equally real to the heavenly man, and he 
rejoices in their possession. As the very pushing forward to 
the things of God involves a persecution, and as persecution is 
the best test that we have broken away from the spirit of the 
world, and are following the Spirit of God, so does the Christian 
rejoice in persecution, to which is attached a corresponding 
reward. This is only possible for the man who lives in Heaven, 
and who counts his wealth by what he has stored up there, 
and rejoices in its accumulation. Filled with this spirit, 
Peter and John, when beaten for the cause of Christ, “went 
forth from the presence of the Council, rejoicing that they were 
accounted worthy to suffer shame for his name.—Acts, V. 41. 
Sustained by the same hope, the martyrs went forth intrepidly 
and gladly to die for Christ. 

The prophecy contained in the words of Christ was literally 
fulfilled in the lives of the Apostles, and of all his first followers. 
It has been fulfilled ever since in the life of the Church, and in 
greater or less degree in the lives of her individual members. 
The peace which came to the Church under Constantine was 
soon after broken by Julian the Apostate. He was succeeded 
by the Arians, who enlisted the power of the State against the 
members of the true faith. As the Church spread to other 
lands, she encountered the opposition of the spirit of the world, 
and the words of Christ were fulfilled in the lives of her teachers 
and her children. The mighty wave of Islamism swept over 
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the East, and setting in Westward threatened to submerge 
Christianity. The Church was allowed to suffer but not to 
die. And then the great Apostasy broke out, and mar- 
shalled all the elements peculiarly worldly against the old 
Church. Protestantism rejects ‘‘blessings, and absolutions, the 
intercession of Saints, the grace of the Sacraments; and in great 
measure the prospect of the future life. Protestantism essays 
to make a man respectable, and leave him on earth. It is the 
religion of the worldly-minded. It casts out the real presence, 
because it is too supernatural. Protestantism is Pelagian; it 
appeals to the native pride in man, it falls back on the heathen 
virtues of our original nature. It places respectability above 
faith, and refinement above the law of God.’ The protestant 
with ‘“‘closed affections, and haughty reserve, and dreariness 
within, falls back upon his worldly integrity, honor, energy, 
prudence, and perseverence ” Protestantism makes the most 
of the natural man; and the world has rewarded it. Prot- 
estantism has the wealth, and the power, and the refinement, 
and it looks down with pity and disdain on the ignorance and 
vulgarity of the Catholic Church. The world persecutes not 
protestantism, because protestantism is but a refined form of 
the spirit of the world. ‘This life holds out prizes to merit and 
exertion. Men rise above all their fellows; they gain fame and 
honors, wealth and power, which we call worldly goods.” 
Protestantism approves these. It fosters the thought that 
the natural man may follow society with its social ranks, and 
aims, and pursuits, and pleasures, and prizes, and still serve 
Christ. Hence it gathers under its standard those who shrink 
away from an intensely supernatural religion. The words of 
Christ have been ever true of the position of the Church with 
the world. They are true to-day. In every country in the 
world, the Church suffers the invasion of her rights, and an 
oppression by the worldly forces. In most cases, her members 
are chiefly of the despised class. The pride of intellect insults 
her, and laughs at her ordinances; the power of the State 
wrongs her; the influence of wealth and worldly position is 
pitted against her. The forms of persecution change, but the 
fixed enmity between the Church and the world’s forces, in some 
form, endures. Now when a man would leave the world’s 
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camp, and go over to the Church, he must do more than merely 
assent to some truth that he had formerly not received. He 
must change his whole life. This isa hard thing todo. Hence 
full conversions are not frequent. Protestantism allows to a 
man the pride of intellect; he may follow his own bent in re- 
ligion. Catholicity demands the obedience of faith to mysteries 
and to authority. “Protestant refinement teaches a man 
to politely seek his own; Catholic refinement moves to 
renunciation.” 

But it is not alone in the great life of the Church that 
persecution prevails, it must be also in the lives of individuals. 
In some form or other those who follow the principles of Christ 
must incur the persecution of the world. The words of Christ 
are corroborated by the words of Paul: ‘‘Yea and all that will 
live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution.”—II. Tim. 
Ill. 12. Inorderto keep in harmony with the world, one must 
use the world’s methods, and as these are forbidden to the 
Christian, there arises a conflict. The spirit of the world, 
acting in the first ages, hunted the Christians to death; the 
spirit of the world, acting in England and Ireland, tore from 
the people property, civil rights, and even life itself. The 
spirit of the world, in our own country, wrongs the Catholic 
people, and discriminates against them in some of the blessings 
which should be insured by every form of government. Per- 
secution is the criterion by which a man is known as Christ’s. 

But aman may say: “I hold fast to Christ, and I 
experience no persecution.” True, but let him look closer, and 
he shall find that it is because he is forever making compromises 
with the spirit of the world. “We fall into the many con- 
ventional modes of wrong-doing so easily. They do not shock 
the moral sense of the community; we come to move in 
the thought of the world. One after the other, we surrender 
principles of Christ’s faith, and adopt the easier theories of the 
world, till our religion becomes the religion of the day, and this 
entails no persecution. The religion of the day takes the 
brighter side of the Gospel,—its tidings of comfort, its precepts 
of love; all darker, deeper views of man’s condition being 
comparatively forgotten. This is the religion natural to a 
civilized age, and well has Satan dressed and completed it into 
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an idol of truth. As the reason is cultivated, the taste formed, 
the affections and sentiments refined, a general decency and 
grace will, of course, spread over the face of society quite 
independently of the influence of Revelation. That beauty and 
delicacy of thought, which is so attractive in books, then 
extends to the conduct of life, to all we have, all we do, all we 
are. Our manners are courteous; we avoid giving pain or 
offense. The love of the beautiful and the rule of expediency 
supersede conscience, and the sin which is out of taste is 
avoided. The awful mysteriousness of religion, the inflexible 
justice and wrath of God are explained away out of religion. 
Everything is bright and cheerful. Religion is pleasant and 
easy, benevolence is the chief virtue.” 

To prevent the religion of the day from becoming dull, it 
must receive modifications from the ever accommodating dis- 
coveries of science. Preaching must be alive. The religion 
of the day has no place for St. John of old preaching: ““My 
little children, love one another.’ ‘‘Hence excitements are 
eagerly sought out and rewarded. New objects in religion, new 
systems and plans, new doctrines, new preachers, are necessary 
to satisfy that craving which the so-called spread of knowledge 
has created.’”? Now this religion of the day is Satan’s coun- 
terfeit of the religion of Christ. ‘It has no true fear of God, 
no hatred of sin, no humility, no change of heart, no firm 
adherence to doctrinal truth. It is a religion which cultivates 
the intellect without disciplining the heart. The men of the 
day have not gone to the authority of God to seek what religion 
is, but they have made a religion of their own, after the manner 
of what they thought religion ought to be.”” Man’s duty is not 
sought in the will of God, but in what the canons of society 
call elegant. The whole theory of the fall of man and the 
necessity of grace, of the wrath of God, and the eternity of hell 
has become unpopular, and it is set aside. Man is invited to 
have large views on human nature, to insist on the brotherhood 
of man. The world has fallen into what St. Bernard calls 
a “‘maledicta securitas,’’ a ‘“‘cold, self-wise, self-sufficient 
tranquility.” Deep contrition for sin is not a feature of the 
religion of the day. Sins are forgotten, and conscience sleeps. 
Such, in part, is the shallow creed of the day, popular because it 
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puts no obstacle in the way of following the prizes of this life, 
but rather heightens the enjoyment of the present visible sys- 
tem of things. On the stage of human life we see believer and 
unbeliever move side by side; we see them engage in the divers 
affairs of human life; and we should never be able to tell who 
was the Christian, and who the unbeliever from their conduct 
_ of life. The Christian weakly holds to those elements of his 
creed which do not conflict with his worldly interests; it is first 
the world and success in life, and then religion in a mild form 
for leisure moments. The world persecutesnosuch man. But 
when a man, like the Baptist of old, squares everything with 
the law of Christ, then no matter what his station in life, the 
world will persecute him. If he be a laborer, the world in the 
form of the secret society will persecute him to force him into 
their ranks, that he may be able to sell his labor. It will 
persecute him in hatred of his faith, and call his intensity of 
faith bigotry. It will persecute him in his observance of the 
precepts of the Church, and call it superstition. He will lose 
many advantages that the spirit of the world holds out, because 
they can only be attained by the sacrifice of principles that he 
will not let go. The spirit of the world laughs at the father of 
a large family, and calls him a fool because he will not subvert 
one of the basic laws of the universe. The toiler who will not 
engage in the obscene conversation of his fellows is unpopular. 
If he is wronged, and adopts the non-resistance of the Gospel, 
he is dubbed a coward. Men wrong him, because he will not 
strike back, nor appeal to the arm of the law. It is a 
strong man who has the moral courage to kneel down and say 
morning or evening prayer when observed. The man in 
business must lie and cheat in a hundred conventional ways or 
suffer in competition with those whose law is the spirit of the 
world. The professional man is moved in multifarious ways to 
make compromises with the spirit of the world. 

The words of Christ do not signify that in the life of the 
Christian there should be ever present an actual persecution, 
but that the trend of the world is opposed to the trend of the 
life of the Church and her children, and that their opposing 
interests and purposes will always more or less clash. It is 
easy to see the verification in the life of the Church. In the 
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lives of her individual members, there will be times in which 
the persecution takes not on a specific form, but in every life 
which passes through the ordinary span of earthly existence, 
and adheres closely to the principles of belief and conduct of 
Christ, there will be times of actual persecution suffered for 
Christ’s high law, and the more active the elements that 
separate the Christian’s life from the life of the world, the more 
exposed is he to the fiercer attack of the spirit of the world in 
its Protean forms. 

St. Luke balances the doctrine by placing in antithesis the 
destiny of the worldly man. He proclaims woe to the rich, to: 
those that are filled, to those that laugh, and to those who have 
the praises of men. The words are not to be taken in their 
bald literalism, but in the light of the context, and according to 
the analogy of faith. In proclaiming woe to the rich, Christ is 
simply completing and corroborating the first beatitude. When 
a proposition is true, its contrary must be false. The doctrine 
of the first beatitude is true; it denominates the elect of God; 
hence its contrary must denominate those who are not the elect 
of God, and their destiny is proclaimed in the woe addressed to 
them. What Christ here condemns is not man’s possession of 
property, but property’s possession of man. He condemns not 
the philanthropic, charitable rich man whom we may conceive 
in our thoughts, but the concrete rich man as we find him, and 
as every age has found him. It has been well said of man that 
he is “a vulture flying through this world, and looking for 
something to eat, and shrieking dolefully because carrion 
enough is not given him.”” The possibility is in man’s nature 
to have riches and not trust in them, to consider the goods of 
the world as intrusted to man’s stewardship, to be wisely 
applied to relieve suffering, and promote the welfare of society. 
Upon such a rich man the denunciation falls not. But where 
shall we find such a rich man? Considering man’s nature as he 
is, there is a close connection between the having of wealth and 
the trusting in wealth, and hence the terrible words of the 
Saviour mean that the possession of wealth is a calamity to the 
Christian, and that its general tendency is inconsistent with 
the state of salvation. 
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The state of the Christian in its highest form consists in 
renunciation; its middle form adapted to ordinary Christian 
life is expressed by Solomon: “Give me neither riches nor 
poverty; but supply me with that which is needful and 
sufficient.’”’ And in the following verse, Solomon gives the 
reason: “Lest I be full, and deny thee, and say: who is the 
Lord; or lest I be poorand steal, and take the name of my God 
in vain.’’ For the man of strong faith and great love of God, 
the state of voluntary poverty is the best, but for the man who 
lives in the middle plane of the Christian life, sufficient property 
for comfortable livelihood affords the best state for Christian 
life. To strive by honorable means to have this, does not place 
man in the class condemned here by Christ; at the same time 
that the higher state is held out to those who are strong enough 
to bear it. When a man is in great poverty, he is apt to 
become sullen and discouraged. A certain feeling of moral 
irresponsibility is apt to come upon him, and he may become 
oblivious of the dignity of his manhood. He will not think of 
Heaven, while his children are ragged, his home cold, and he 
and his family hungry. Hence, while teaching the great spirit 
of renunciation to all, we have need to inculcate thrift and 
frugality to those of the humbler walks of life, not as a slight 
evil that we must tolerate while living here, but as a positive 
virtue befitting their state of life. Therefore the spirit of 
poverty must pervade all Christians, and even those who are 
exhorted to save their earnings are to be taught their transitory 
character. The words of Christ invite to a state which insures 
the highest moral development of man, which ranges between 
strict renunciation and the possession of a competence. ‘Lhe 
rich man who serves God well is an exception to his class, and 
as an exception, he emerges from the woe pronounced against 
the rich by Christ. It is very difficult to be this exceptional 
tich man. So difficult indeed is it to possess wealth, and hold 
our course Heavenward, that the Lord in another place uttered 
these dreadful words: ‘Verily I say unto you that a rich man 
shall hardly enter into the kingdom of Heaven. ” And again: 
“T say unto you, it is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
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The whole tenor of the New Testament is in praise of 
poverty, and in condemnation of riches. St. James indeed 
declares that the election of God regards the poor: “Hath not 
God chosen the poor of this world rich in faith, and heirs of the 
kingdom which he hath promised to them that love him?”— 
Jas. II. 5. When we see certain people of wealth leading 
respectable lives, and faithfully attending divine worship, and 
engaging in philanthropic work; and see on the other hand the © 
vulgarity, and the narrowness of soul, and the coarse tastes, and 
perhaps the coarser sins into which poverty has plunged a man, 
we may be disposed to believe that the words of the Lord must 
be taken with a certain latitude, and that perhaps all that was 
intended was a general counsel against excessive covetousness 
and avarice. Thisiserroneous. In commending poverty, the 
Lord had regard to the state considered in itself, and he by no 
means commended all who might be in that state. But the 
state itself is consistent with the law of the Gospel; and in 
itself, it offers no obstacle to the perfect law. If sins are 
committed in poverty, they are not committed as a resultant of 
the state itself. Of course, the vast majority of the world’s 
population is poor, and the elect are few, so that a man may not 
fall back on his mere poverty as a title to salvation; but he can 
regard such state as in itself consistent with the highest 
perfection. Now as regards the state of the wealthy, the very 
state is a hindrance to the service of God. A man in sucha 
state must continually battle against a powerful tendency of the 
most deadly character, which springs from the very state itself. 
If outward respectability were religion, then it would be well 
with the rich, but God is the searcher of hearts. The vices of 
the poor appear to all; we judge according to appearance, and 
we condemn them. Gold hides the vices of the rich. Wealth 
becomes a substitute in man’s heart for God, and we see it not. 
Riches generate a haughtiness that extends even to man’s re- 
lations to God. Riches increase the love of this life, and the 
Lord says if a man love this life, he shall lose it. Riches exalt 
aman, inflate his heart, and fill him with a notion of his own 
power and security. The evil of riches consists not so much in 
the commission of low vulgar sins which shock society, as in 
the cold, haughty barrenness of heart which repels God. The 
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Christian law demands humility of heart, and how will the rich 
man have humility, to whom riches open every door? who by 
the power of riches wins the admiration and obsequiousness of 
the people? who is received everywhere with great consid- 
eration and respect? who is heard with deference, and obeyed 
with promptitude? who knows not what it is to be opposed? 
There is no greater obstacle to the entrance of God into the 
soul of man than that cold, proud self-sufficiency that 
comes of wealth. Christ demands that the great business of 
life should be religion. The rich man spreads himself out in 
many pursuits, and occupations. There is politics, there are 
the enjoyments of social life, there is power, and the fascination 
of business; and among all these, there may be a little bit of 
religion. Everything in the rich man’s life tends to make the 
present visible order of things more real and delectable, and the 
unseen God and his world unreal. Hence does Paul admonish 
Timothy: ‘But they that will be rich fall into temptation and 
a snare, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown 
men in destruction and perdition. For the love of money is 
the root of all evil; which while some coveted after, they have 
erred from the faith and pierced themselves through with many 
sorrows.’’—I. Tim. VI. 9-10. And Solomon saith: ‘He that 
trusteth in his riches shall fall.’’—Prov. I. 22. 

To serve God, a man must break with the world. Now 
every object that man sets his heart on short of God retards his 
progress towards God. Riches multiply these objects. Who 
can have riches and not love them? and we cannot love God 
and Mammon. Riches give to a man a false conception of his 
life, and of his relations to God. The true state of fallen man 
is that he is wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked, But the rich man feels within himself: JI am rich, 
and increased with goods, and am in need of nothing. 
Wealth encircles a man, and hems him in by many agencies 
that shut out Heaven, that make him proud, and that minister 
to his worst inclinations. Therefore does God say to man by 
the mouth of Jeremiah: ‘I spoke to thee in the day of thy 
prosperity, and thou saidst: I will not hear.”’—Jer. XXII 2r. 

Just as soon as a man begins to go after riches as the great 
business of life, God begins to die out of his soul. It can not 
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be otherwise. Christ has said that we can not serve God and 
Mammon, the god of riches. Where a man’s treasure is, there 
is his heart. Riches are the treasure of a man upon earth, and 
man takes his heart from God and gives it to them. 

With the accumulation of riches comes an ever increasing 
love of money-getting and business. A man finds that he can 
think of nothing else. Everything else seems flat and unreal, 
save gain. To protect his possessions, he will adopt the | 
world’s code of business. He will employ the world’s many 
conventional deceits and prevarications in the details of his 
business. The world says that success in life is to make 
money; Christ says that success in life is to renounce all things 
and follow him. The rich man chooses the advice of the 
world. Man is inclined by nature to live by sense; and riches 
intensify it. Man is called by God to live by faith; and riches 
prevent it. Riches make a man love excessively this visible 
state of things. Hence doth the Scriptures say: ‘“O Death, 
how bitter is the remembrance of thee to a man who hath peace 
in his possessions! To a man that is at rest, and whose ways 
are prosperous in all things, and who is yet able to take meat!” 
—Eccli. XLI. 1, 2. 

The power that riches give a man makes him intolerant of 
the doctrines of Christianity. His opinions are flattered by 
the world; he feels self-confident; he will treat with God on a 
business basis. ‘He falls into the heresy of attempting sal- 
vation on larger lines than Christ authorized.’’ He mistakes 
his accoutrements for a part of his being; he is full of the pride 
of life. He sees that the world worships what he possesses; 
and as this is the only world of which he knows aught, he 
rejoices in riches as an end; and here is one of the great errors 
of life. The rich man may retain some affiliation to the 
Church or to some sect. He is treated with consideration in 
the Church. Imperceptibly he is filled with the belief that 
God will deal with him on the same basis. Riches exaggerate 
the importance of the world and self. They give a man a 
footing to stand on, and draw him away from dependence on 
God. They fill him with pride, and make him less receptive of 
divine truth, less responsive to Christian practice. We find the 
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rich at theatres, balls, banquets, and in the marts of business; 
we find few of them at the confessional, or kneeling to receive 
the ashes of penance on their brows. 

Riches give a man his own way in the world, and he 
extends it to the things of God. Human nature shrinks from 
humiliation; and riches intensify this repugnance. Riches 
move a man to self-complacency and self-approbation. The 
rich man relies upon himself, and rests contented with himself. 
The world is a great respecter of persons, and its worship 
of the rich man obscures in him the true conception of human 
life. He struts forth upon the stage of life as a chief actor, 
the world applauds, his heart is puffed up, and he forgets God. 

There is a special significance in these words of the Lord: 
“Ye have received your consolation.’’ It is like in sense to 
those words which the Lord puts in the mouth of Abraham: 
“Son remember that thou didst receive good things in thy life- 
time, and likewise Lazarus evil things; but now he is comforted, 
and thou art tormented.’’ It is the mysterious dispensation of 
God to perrnit full often those who serve the world to receive a 
large portion of its goods. It may be that there are certain 
good qualities and deeds in the lives of such men, which not 
being of a nature to merit supernatural good, are compensated 
by temporal prosperity. We see in all countries that the wealth 
and power of the earth are more in the possession of non- 
Catholics. 

Catholic and non-Catholic emigrant came to this land on 
equal footing. The Catholic was as well endowed with ability 
to labor as his non-Catholic neighbor, and he labored more. 
But yet the land and the fulness thereof is in the hands of 
non-Catholics. One sees a ruling of Providence here, permit- 
ting the world’s worshippers to receive their reward here. 

The being full and laughing spoken of in the thirty-fifth 
verse of Luke do not constitute specific states of life. They are 
mere resultants of the general state of being rich, and they more 
graphically describe the tenor of the life of the rich. They are 
full with the goods of the world, secure behind worldly power, 
and the soul and its higher life is forgotten. 

The satisfying of every bodily want works a great enerva- 
tion of the spiritual side of our nature. The fearful hard- 
ships, cold, and death in the Alps kept not back Hannibal’s 
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soldiers from the rich plains of Italy. But the comforts of 
Capua vanquished them. So it is with the Christian. The 
pampering of the body distorts the man’s nature, and draws 
him closer to the plane of the beast; whereas it should be the 
aim of his life to get the beast out of him. Paul chastised his 
body, and brought it into subjection, lest he should become a 
reprobate, and those that are full, indulge the body, which 


therefore holds the mastery. This fulness signifies the . 


ascendency of matter over spirit. The world grows into the 
heart of the full man, and eats it away. We see all about us 
perfectly materialized lives, well fed, and well clothed, 
independent of everybody, and oblivious of God. 

Those who laugh are those, who having the substance of 
this world, take into their hearts the frivolous thought and the 
vain pleasures of the day. The problem of human life demands 
soberness, thoughtfulness, sorrow and suffering. But these 
men have no thought of the deeper part of man’s life. They 
surround themselves by a false world. The entire thought of 
this false world is vain and deceitful. New pleasures are 
continually sought for the cloyed senses. The better elements 
in man’s nature become dwarfed and stupefied. An intense 
selfishness comes over the man. The mighty attraction of the 
sensible world has weakened his interest in a spiritual Heaven. 
A thought of death, or eternity, or God can not struggle 
through the thick wall of vain pleasures and pursuits. There 
is no time for reflection; the man’s mind is always occupied by 


worthless issues. It is impossible that God should have his | 


rightful place in such a soul. This is the curse of this age. 
Men are full, and laughing, and indulging in vain theories, and 
setting up worldly creeds in religion. The material life of man 
has advanced immensely during the last half century, but his 
spiritual life has gone backwards. Our people do not know 
their religion, and do not care to know it. Imperceptibly they 
assimilate much of the false thought round about them, and 
become weak in faith. The natural world is always with us; 
we only come into relations with the supernatural world by 
positive effort. 

Most men live amid the superficialities and shows of the 
world, never thinking of the divine idea in man’s life. And in 
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it all there is a nameless unrest; the soul sent into this world to 
struggle for the One Good will not be at rest while its powers 
are being wasted in filling the belly with meat. 

If man’s life were to end here, there is no period of the 
world’s history in which it were pleasanter to live than in the 
present. And the evil lies in the fact that men in general live 
just as if this life were “the be-all and end-all here.” They 
grow attached to this life, they praise its progress, they have 
no other life but this; their religion is a mere dead name; all 
the vitality of their being is expended on things whose duration 
is measured by time. Now as no medicine will effect a cure, 
unless the cause of the malady be removed, so there is no hope 
of making a man religious until the cause of his irreligiousness 
is taken away. It is vain to work on the surface of a man’s 
life, and endeavor to make a man religious by agencies that 
only affect what might be called the outside of a man’s life. A 
man must probe into the inmost soul, and dislodge the idol 
of this world. It is fearful to contemplate the number of 
nominally religious men, whose service of this world is an 
intense living reality; and whose service of Christ is a farce. 
Such men are incapable of making any real sacrifices for 
Christ. If the world offers any considerable prize for deserting 
Christ, they straightway desert him. They think the world’s 
thoughts, and live the world’s life; and fall into a certain 
spiritual lethargy, in which there is no vivid apprehension or 
any wish for anything that is above the range of the senses. 

Our young men start in life with the idea that the chief 
aim in life is success in this material world. Man’s relations to 
God are either set aside altogether or crowded into a corner. 
We measure everything by the standard of the material world. 
Christ has placed in contrast here the two sides of our life, and 
pronounced the sentence of both. The whole plan of the 
Lord’s argument here is laid in antitheses. There is a contrast 
between the mode of life of the elect here and their life 
hereafter; and the thought is strengthened by the specific 
contrast. Such specific contrast is now established between 
the present pleasure of the reprobate and his future misery. 
It is not the sense that only the rich reprobate will suffer the 
miseries here specified; but that feature of reprobation is taken 
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which specifically contrasts with their present lot, to heighten 
the effect of the terrible words. It is a teaching of Catholic 
theology that, in the pain of sense in hell, man will suffer 
especially in those things in which he sinned while on earth; 
and this truth, in a general form, is also included in the sense 
of the present passage. 

Christ also pronounces a woe, against those of whom men 
speak well. We must explain this passage according to the » 
analogy of the whole argumentation. The mere fact that men 
speak well of a man is not an evidence of evil life. In fact, 
Christ bids his followers so live that men will be forced to 
speak well of them. And truly the man of sterling virtue will 
have the favorable testimony of his community, even in this 
degenerate age. The fair speaking of men, which Christ here 
reprobates, is the approbation bestowed on men by the spirit 
of the world. It denotes the opposite of the persecution 
promised to the elect of God. It is that popularity that is 
obtained by the sacrifice of some of the principles of true 
religion. It is that aura popularis that will come to a man 
who winks at the vices and errors of the time. If aman should 
arise and tell the American people that their laws contravened 
the laws of God, and that the better life of man was stifled by 
the nature of our life, he would be laughed to scorn, and men 
would rejoice that he had no power to enforce his opinions. 
But let some fellow arise and apotheosize our Godless 
materialism, and press and people applaud. Recently in 
England the representative of our nation proclaimed his idea 
of a noble nature to be one “who was sufficiently conscious of 
fallibility to be tolerant of all opinions; who has a faith too 
wide for doctrine, and a benevolence untrammeled by creed.’’ 
The words are blasphemous, but the people of two continents 
honor the man for the utterance. The clamor of the world 
will be in favor of its own heroes, and against those who oppose 
its principles. When the prophets of old announced to the 
impious kings of Israel and Judah the wrath of God and the 
impending chastisement, they received prisons and death; the 
false prophets flattered their vanity, and received honors. 
John the Baptist would have escaped the sword of Herod, had 
he winked at Herod’s incestuous union. The spirit of the world 
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has always spoken evil of the Church; it applauds the false 
sects. The English language is deeply infected with hatred of 
the Church and her principles. In large part the press of the 
world is anti-Catholic. The law-making power in the world is 
largely anti-Catholic. “The priests of the Church are driven 
into exile, as being inimical to the state. Her allegiance to 
authority is decried as unpatriotic. Now when the spirit of 
the world, which so persecutes the Church, speaks well of a 
man, it is an evident sign that the distinction between the 
tenor of his thoughts and deeds and those of the world is not 
sharply drawn. The Church has had to deplore in every age 
the defection of her weak children, who have sacrificed Catholic 
principles for the favor of the spirit of the world.”’ 

Whether in high or low place, the man who stands squarely 
on the Catholic platform will encounter the opposition of the 
spirit of the world. The man who will keep his Catholicity in 
the background, and temper it to meet the exigencies of the 
times, will not meet this opposition, and will fall under the 
head here spoken of by Christ. The truth of this passage is 
not an isolated member, but forms a feature of the general 
argument. 


MATT. V. 13—16. 


13. Ye are the salt of the tess 
earth: but if the salt have lost 
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its savor, wherewith shall it be 
salted? it is thenceforth good 
for nothing, but to be cast out 
and trodden under foot of men. 


14. Ye are the light of the 
world. A city set on a hill 
cannot be hid. 


15. Neither do men light a 
lamp, and put it under the 
bushel, but on the stand; and 
it shineth unto all that are in 
the house. 
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16. Even so let your light 16. Ottws Aqudatw td gOS 
shine before men, that they tyuov gurcocbey tHv dveunuy, 
may see your good works, and 6xwe tOwoty budy tz xaAk Zoya xat 
glorify your Father who is in dofdcwow toy Tlaréoq Sumy toy 
Heaven. év toi oVeavots. 


It is plain that the address here is to the Apostles and 
disciples in their capacity as teachers of mankind. The whole 
discourse was first for them, and for the world through them. 
In the foregoing passage, where the Lord directly addresses the 
rich, he had not in mind any of his disciples. It was an 
oratorical form of speech, in which a principle is attacked by an 
apostrophe to its exponents. But in the present passage, the 
discourse is a personal address, and is only verified in Christ’s 
teachers. No greater thing can be said of a man than that he 
is the salt of the earth. Salt has two principal effects. It gives 
savor to food, and it preserves organic matter from corruption. 
Now in the moral order the legates of Christ accomplish these 
two effects in the nations of the earth. The world was without 
the knowledge of God, and without faith. It was like unsalted 
food, having no savor for its Creator. The legates of Christ 
gave it knowledge of God, and salted it by faith. They did 
this in the beginning by diffusing throughout the land the 
Message of Christ. They gradually formed themselves into a 
great system, a great organism, and this has kept alive the 
faith of Christ ever since. To them every man must come 
for salt, that God may be pleased with the savor of his soul. 
Here again we see the design of Christ to teach the world by 
commissioned men, having authority to teach in his name. 

Salt preserves from corruption; and the teachers of the 
New Law were to save men from the moral corruption of sin by 
preaching the word, by instructing the young, by administering 
the sacraments; in a word, by employing every remedy left 
on earth by Christ for the destruction of sin. He gave into 
their hands his doctrine, his sacraments, his commission. In 
declaring them to be the salt of the earth, the universality of 
Christ’s kingdom is proclaimed. They were to operate among 
all the nations of the earth, and salt them with Christ’s doctrine 
and moral code. 
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It isatrue adage: ‘‘Corruptio optimi pessima’”’; hence 
- the Lord places in contrast to their high function in the world, 
the terrible effect of their defection. Salt isa first principle in 
its line of action. Its properties of salting and preserving come 
from the nature that God has given it, and these properties can 
not be given by any second cause. It is vain to object against 
the argument of Christ that the conditional sentence involves a 
contradiction: salt can not lose its savor. An argument may 
conclude, even though the conditional premise be an impossibil- 
ity For instance, we can say: ‘If God ceased to exist, all 
creation would cease to exist.” The conclusion is just, and 
illustrates how essentially creatures depend on God. Therefore 
this impossible conditional here has a just conclusion. The 
corruption of salt would be irremediable. And as it has no 
other uses in human life, it would be cast out as an inert, 
worthless element. The natural fact is not based on technical 
knowledge. The Saviour chose one of the simplest facts in 
ordinary life to serve as an illustration of a high truth in the 
moral order. There is no waste of nerve power to seize the 
sensible illustration. The Saviour wished not that the mind 
should rest there, but that it should immediately seize the 
metaphorical sense, which relates to man’s life. 

The apostolic body is also a first principle in its order of 
causality. If it should fail, there is no power on earth by 
which it could be restored. The souls of men are as dependent 
on it as meat is upon salt. There is nothing higher than it, 
except God himself. God could have devised other agencies to 
administer religion to men, but he has not done so. The power 
of the Spirit operates in the souls of men, but its ordinary 
method is to work through the medium of that apostolic body. 
Their work is to give that which by nature men have not, and 
to preserve them from corruption to which by nature they 
are prone. Men were not expected to receive their religion by 
private inspiration, or from the written word. They were to 
be salted by the salt of the earth. And the salt of the earth 
was not to be salted by any other agency. The Lord Jesus was 
to go back to his Father, and leave them supreme upon earth; 
and leave all men dependent on them. If they failed, the 
present plan of redemption would fail. Men can err, and come 
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back to the source, and be re-salted; but if the source fail, there 
is no further remedy on earth. . The truth is expressed in a 
metaphor, and we must not look for a metaphysical exactness 
in its application. The plain sense is that the Apostles and 
their successors are the first principle in the human agency that 
God employs to work the salvation of men; and the nature of 
their calling renders a failure on their part of terrible conse- 
quence. As a body they could not fail. God placed an element 
of infallibility in their head, and in the entire body united to the 
head; but as mere individuals they could fail, and some have 
failed. To illustrate this point, let us in spirit set out with 
Paul on his first journey. He was the salt of the earth, going 
to give savor to the Gentiles. Let us suppose that at that 
juncture he failed, and denied Christ. The great Churches 
of Corinth, of Thessalonica, of Philippi, of Galatia, of Ephesus, 
and of Colossus would never have been. The fate of muititudes 
rested on the fidelity of Paul; the fate of many rests upon every 
proper successor of the Apostles. God could send an angel to 
do the work that man fails in, but he does not so. It is true 
that the faithlessness of one of the band is in part made good 
by the fidelity of another legate of the Lord; but this does not 
change the nature of the defection in itself considered. Moreover 
there are evil effects which follow the failure of a legate of 
Christ which can never be taken away. 

The world has passed through some changes since that 
time. The teaching power of the Church then only consisted 
of those few individuals. The dependence of the world upon 
one of those few was greater than it is to-day upon any 
individual. Hence the evil effects would have been greater 
had any one of them been false to his calling in his apostolic 
career. The Church has now grown to such proportions, and 
her elements are so ordered, that, if the individual legate errs, 
his failure is in part made good by the great life of the Church, 
but the nature of his act is the same. The divine vitality of 
the adult Church, in a measure, neutralizes the effects of the 
wound inflicted; but the individual becomes salt without savor, 
and those souls, who stand in the especial need of salt, corrupt 
and die. Every member of the priesthood of Christ is a portion 
of the salt of the earth. From the moment that the care of 
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souls is committed to him, he stands to them in the relation of 
salt to food. One of his people may fall away, and the general 
body suffers no special evil results. But if he fail, the whole 
body suffers. The evil that results can only be properly judged 
by God who sees the proper condition of the soul’s life. The 
strong are weakened, the weak fall away, and a great enervation 
invades the general body. Now it is not the intention of the 
Lord to cut off the possibility of penance to the unfaithful 
legate. Christ speaks only of the effects produced by the 
legate while actually unfaithful to his calling, and no figure 
could express it better than the salt without its savor. 

The terrible condition of the fallen legate is well expressed 
by the unprofitableness of salt without its savor. It has no 
proper uses. The corruption in the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms does not render absolutely worthless the thing 
affected. Its corruption is a change, by which its elements 
dissolve to unite in other compounds. Organic compounds rot, 
and form manure, which supports new forms of life. But the 
moral corruption of the legate of God renders him, as such, an 
absolutely worthless creature of God, and no good results follow 
to redeem, in any measure, his fall. 

This is yet more forcibly expressed in another discourse of 
the Lord, recorded by St. Luke in the thirty-fourth and thirty- 
fifth verses of the XIV. Chapter of his Gospel: “Salt is good: 
but if the salt have lost is savor, wherewith shall it be salted? 
It is not fit for the land, nor yet for the dunghill, but men cast 
it out.” 

The contrast between the state of fidelity and the fallen 
state of the legate of Christ isterrible. In his faithful state, we 
see him a heavenly leader among men. While men are given 
to necessary worldly issues, he is interceding to God for them. 
He is filling his soul with divine truths, ‘“‘till it thrills in every 
nerve of him, and pulses in every drop of his blood,’”’ and then 
he comes among them, and imparts to them the truth which 
has passed through his own heart, and lives in him. He is an 
angel of life 

But on the other hand the fallen legate lies in his dishonor. 
He may preserve his outward respectability, according to the 
world’s pattern, but before God, his life is foul and unprofitable. 
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There is not a sadder sight in all the universe than the salt 
of the earth which has lost its savor. The high powers given 
him remain inert. He may still cling to his place, and exclude 
the profitable agent. A common man can fall, and go down to 
hell, and draw no one with him. Not so the priest of God. 
He is appointed to administer to human souls that without 
which they shall perish, and his failure, whether through inertia 


or positive deed, affects many lives. Therefore there is nothing 


grander or better on earth than the faithful legate; nothing 
baser or more unprofitable than the unfaithful one. 

So necessary was it that the teachers of mankind should 
value the high functions that they were to perform in the 
world, that the Lord enforces the lesson of this first figure by a 
second of equal force, which especially relates to their office 
as teachers. They are the light of the world. God illumines 
the material earth by the luminaries of heaven. Earth is 
dependent on them for its light. If they withhold it, the earth 
is dark. God could have given light to earth in other ways, 
but he has established this way. In like manner, God illumines 
the moral world by teachers. They are the luminaries of 
the spiritual world of men. Christ is the essential light of the 
world; his legates are the avenues by which light comes to 
man. If the legates withold their light, the world becomes 
dark. 

One of the worst evils of the world of that day was the 
moral darkness of paganism. These lights of the world were 
to dispel that darkness, and they did it. The darkness of 
materialism now hangs like a pall over the civilized world, and 
this is harder to be dispelled. The teachers of mankind are less 
intense now, and hearts are less receptive of truth. What the 
world needs is more light; not the false light that makes objects 
appear in false proportions, but the pure light of Heaven, that 
shows man his duty and his destiny. The world was recovered 
from the darkness, of paganism by those few luminaries. The 
luminaries have now been greatly multiplied. If they all shone 
with the intensity of the first Apostles, even this Stygian 
darkness must give place to light. Again, we must call 
attention to the fact that the divine idea of religion is not that 
every man should illumine himself by independent dealing with 
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God himself, but that some men should teach, and others should 
be taught. This idea prevails only in the Catholic Church. 
At every step, one finds a contradiction between protestantism 
and the Scriptures. The time is coming when the issue will 
not be between protestantism and Catholicity, but between 
no-religion and Catholicity. 

The relevance of the city on the hill to the present theme 
is not immediately evident. Without doubt, the city on the 
hill is the Church of Christ. This is clearly evidenced by the 
words of Isaiah, II. 2, and Micah, IV. 1: ‘And it shall come to 
pass in the last days that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall 
be established in the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted 
above the hills; and all nations shall flow unto it.” The 
location of the city on the hill is an easy figure to convey the 
truth that the Church of Christ was destined to be visible and 
conspicuous in the world. The Church consists of various 
elements. There are elements of organization as a human 
society, and these are visible. There is its form of government 
and there are its representatives of authority. There are its 
rites, its sacrifice, and the outward signs of its sacraments; all 
these are visible. Then there are the spiritual effects which are 
operated by God in the souls of the Church’s members through 
the Church, and these are not visible. Some of the truths of 
Christ have reference to these invisible effects, and some relate 
to the external organization of the Church. The present text 
refers to the visibility of the Church, and to such visibility 
that all must see it. It has impressed its character on every 
page of history; and the best achievements of man have been 
moulded by its thought. Now Christ intended that it should 
thus come forth before the eyes of men, and lay its truths 
before every man, that he might accept them, and be saved. 
From all quarters of the earth, man may lift up his eyes and 
see the city upon the hill. It isa beautiful figure, more express- 
ive to an Oriental mind. The usual site for villages in that 
land was some elevation. And the weary traveller can look a 
great way through the clear atmosphere and see in the distance 
the cluster of human habitations on the hill top. 

Christ’s Apostles were the chief factors in that first city 
on the hill. As the city grew, their successors were multiplied, 
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but the design of Christ does not change regarding them. 
From the fact that they were to be the active guiding element 
in the city upon the hill, Christ destined that they should not 
live for themselves. Their lives belonged to humanity. Men 
were to look to them for words of doctrine and deeds of example. 
The eyes of all were to be directed to them, and their words were 
to be like to those of the Son of God. They were to stand high 
above the sordid issues of earth, spiritualized men, set up to 
enter far into the mysteries of the spiritual world, and reveal 
its truths to men. There is a native tendency in cultivated 
men to love mystery, to desire to go into some realm of thought 
where only a few enter. There they create associations with 
those grander souls who wander through strange seas of thought. 
In the legate of Christ, this tendency should be totally aimed at 
the spiritual world. He should merge his whole life into its 
realities. He should study its manifestations, and the agencies 
that hinder its presence in the souls of men. He will study 
psychology, to see wherein the human soul shuts itself out 
from its proper life. 

The Lord enforces this figure by another. No man lights 
a candle, and hides its light undera bushel. In Luke, VIII. 16, 
he expresses the same thought in slightly different form: ‘‘No 
man when he hath lighted a candle, covereth it with a vessel, 
or putteth it under a bed; but setteth it upon a candlestick 
that they who enter in may see the light.”” The whole sense of 
the argument is to impress upon Christ’s representatives that 
they are called to labor for others. Christ made them lumi- 
naries and the object of a luminary is to give light to others. 
A common man might say: “Let the great world go its ways, 
I shall hold aloof, and save my own soul.’”’ But the Apostle 
can not say thus. He is to save his own soul by the salvation 
of others. Not that his individual sanctification is to be 
neglected in the official care of others. He is to believe the 
truths, and do the truths, and thereby make others believe them 
and dothem. As the agencies of teaching have multiplied, the 
obligation touches not in equal degree every legate of Christ; 
but there must always be some proper Apostles, and these must 
follow the plan of apostolic life as laid down by Christ. In 
fact, the great plan of the eternal priesthood of Christ regards 
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the sanctification of the people through its agency; and that 
priest’s life is poorly lived, which does not directly or indirectly 
promote that end. The great defect in many a legate of Christ 
is failure to appreciate what his mission is. He is the light 
of the earth. All over the earth there is darkness, and he is 
the light to dispel it. The enterprise is difficult. Human 
hearts are cold, and hard, and unfaithful. His environments 
invite him to that which is pleasant and comfortable. If he 
shrinks from the work, he is hiding his light under a bushel, 
and must account to his master for its misuse. God expects 
more of his legate than a mere non-commission of crime; he 
expects an activity that will impress the souls of men. If 
all the lights which God has placed in the world were shining 
with the luminosity of St. Paul, much of the present darkness 
must needs give place to light. And how shall man send 
this light into the souls of others? Not by merely saying 
in a cold, formal way: ‘‘There is salvation, and there are 
the conditions: take it or leave it: if you wish to go to 
hell, it is no business of mine.” Not so; but by pleading, 
by praying, by exhorting, by helping, and by encouraging, 
shall the light of the world light up the dull dark souls of men. 

Christ fled from human recognition of his good works. It 
is a great principle of his teaching that man shall not do his 
good works before men. And here he instructs the guides of 
men to let their light so shine before men, that men may see 
their good works. There is no conflict here, but varied 
manifestations of the same great truth. In the first place, the 
express teaching of Christ and the analogy of faith make it 
absolutely certain that the desire for human recognition for our- 
selves in any work whatsoever is a defect. Therefore we must 
make the présent text of Scripture conform to this evident 
principle position of doctrine. Christ in this text impresses 
upon them the important truth that the nature of their calling 
‘places them before men. Men are commanded to look to them 
for truth and guidance both by word and example. They are 
to hide their personality, but not their good works. They are 
called to realize that the whole course of their actions should 
influence favorably the lives of others. The motive of it all is 
expressed by Christ, not that men should glorify them, but that 
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they should glorify God. This is the right order of life. A 
legate of Christ should feel that his life, with its intense 
activities and power of good, should be before the people. He 
is not a man to shut himself up in a selfish way, and never look 
out of doors at the great tide of life that rolls onward towards 
two eternities. His part of life is to come into close sympathy 
with the struggling mass of humanity; to know their lives from 


personal contact. If a man were to appear upon any public . 


stage, and read Hamlet, Macbeth, King Lear, or any great 
drama in a cold perfunctory way, the effect on the hearers 
would be nothing. But when the actor becomes oblivious of 
his own personality, and for a time lives the very life of his 
heroes; when he projects himself into their very existences, 
and not merely speaks their words, but acts their lives, and 
feels their mighty passions, then he carries us with him, and 
dry dead forms become living breathing realities. So it is with 
the light of the world. He absolves not his conscience by the 
mere official recital of the message of redemption. He must 
act it. He must speak the thoughts which he feels. The 
legate of Christ is called to live again the life of Christ. When 
man sins or suffers, he can not say: ‘‘What is that to me?” 
Nothing affecting the proper life of man can be indifferent to 
him. His time, his thoughts, his energies, belong to the great 
cause of Christ. And let no man be disconcerted by the non- 
appearance of present results. Good deeds are eternal seeds, 
sown in the great field of time, and their fruit is secure, even 
though it take centuries of years to mature. Every noble 
thought, every spoken truth, and good work makes the universe 
better. 

The truths of Christ are absolute, and in themselves 
considered, apply to every period and condition of human life. 
But the conditions of man’s life and the psychological status of 
the world have greatly changed since the deliverance of Christ’s 
message. Hence the application of the eternal truth will vary 
somewhat, in accordance with these changed conditions. In 
that age, the Gentile world was in darkness, but men were not 
filled with the presumption of material progress. The hearts 
of men were open to the truth; and they gave ear to the 
message of salvation. But now no man can draw men as they 
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were drawn then. The Gospel is an old story, and the men of 
to-day wish for new things. A cold indifference has settled 
upon the people, and their independence demands to be let 
alone. We can not invade the ordinary walks of life with our 
message as did the Apostles. We should bring derision upon 
our cause, and be turned away as meddlers. We must work by 
new methods, but always with the eternal consciousness that we 
are still the light of the world. Darkness has entrenched itself 
behind new defenses, and we must find new means to take 
the positions. The general diffusion of superficial knowledge 
has made men presumptious and wise in their own conceits. 
The legate of Christ can not pare down the old truths to make 
them acceptable to the prurient tastes of these days; but in 
presenting these truths to men, he must employ fitting counter 
methods to cope with the world’s methods. The world is 
active, the exponents of error are active, and the legate of 
Christ can not move along in an easy, comfortable way, and 
hope either to hold the present following, or increase its 
strength. There is demanded in the legate of Christ intense 
manhood, intense soul-life. The world gives much now to 
refinement and culture; the legate of Christ can only transfer 
this worldly idolatry to a supernatural object by meeting it on 
its own plane, with all that is best of refinement and culture 
in his soul. Strong faith may endure the shock of seeing a 
rude, coarse man standing forth as the teacher of mankind; but 
the weaker member will stagger, and the unbeliever will harden 
his heart, and justify his unbelief by the repulsiveness of the 
exponent of Christianity. Not that we would substitute 
refinement for faith, but the legate of Christ should be the most 
polite and refined of men, and make of this an agency to 
gain the confidence and respect of souls for the purpose of 
bringing Christ into them. He has only one aim in lites 
and that is to make the world believe Christ’s words, and 
‘keep his commandments, and if he goes through life with that 
single aim coupled with intense action, he will light up many 
lives, and men will see it, and glorify God by believing and by 
doing. In putting his message before men, let him make use of 
the modes of dealing with the people that our manners and 
customs justify, with the perpetual realization that he is a light 
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set up for the people to see and follow. And his aim should be 
that the people should see his light but not himself. There is 
a class of works which God wishes to be performed before the 
people, and there is a class of works to be performed in secret. 
The legate of Christ is a public man, and men will see his 
deeds, and be either helped by their example, or injured by 
their weakness. The man is not to parade his virtues, but, 


with the humility of truth, reproduce the life of Christ before . 


the gazeofmen. And his motive should be that men should be 
brought nearer to God by the power of teaching and the power 
of example. And he will hide away self as much as possible, 
and rejoice that his deeds are producing fruit, while he is 
forgotten. The man goes before the people in doctrine and in 
deed; but ‘the intention of the mind is fixed on the glory of 
God that may ensue, and not on self. And from the good deeds 
done in secret a light shall also go forth in the Lord’s own 
time, and in the Lord’s way, and men will be guided to life 
by the enhanced beauty of the hidden deed. 
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17. Think not that I came 17, My voutonte Str HABov 
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the law, till all things be accom- 
plished. 
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20. ForIsay unto you, that 
except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in 
no wise enter into the kingdom 
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The phrase, ‘‘Think not” denotes that the Lord aimed the 
present words against some existing persuasion that had come 
into the minds of the people. The evolution of the new order 
out of the old was an important issue for the men of that day. 
It was a work of God, too grand to be readily comprehended by 
the little minds of men. It is ever thus. The compass of the 
human mind is limited, and the truths of God are infinite, hence 
the difficulty to properly receive these truths into our souls. If 
men were willing to keep the truths in their hearts, and wait for 
the full manifestation in the vision of God, all would be well. 
The basis of faith is sufficiently clear, and man’s duty is plain. 
But proud man is presumptious, and ever vainly striving 
to bring God down to man’s level of comprehension. Hence 
the oracle of divine truth labors under disadvantages. The 
religious element in man is never on the surface, and the 
greater part of human life is lived on the surface. The voice 
of God is never to the outer man, but only to the inner man. 
Man is too much concerned with his outer man. The world 
speaks to the outer man, the senses move the outer man. The 
world sees the outer man. All things tend to make a man 
oblivious of the inner man. Men ever endeavor to satisfy the 
obligation of religion by an outer religion. But the attempt is 
vain. God speaks only to the inner man, and the soul’s life is 
inward. Christ found the same condition of things. He 
appealed to the deeper element in man; his enemies appealed 
to that which was on the surface. He could be understood 
only by the thoughtful, reflecting mind; they were understood 
by the mob. Now the opponents of Christ made use of this 
condition of things to block his work. They represented to the 
popular mind that Christ was against Moses; that he con- 
templated the overthrow of the Mosaic code. To set right 
the minds of men on this point, Christ gave utterance to these 


present words. The Mosaic code was the embryo of the perfect 
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law of Christ. There was in it certain eternal principles of 
supernatural faith and morality, and these Christ retained. 
The prophets brought these principles into prominence, and 
kept alive Israel’s great hope of the Messiah. But as in the 
embryo, when it passes into a more perfect state of life, certain 
elements are cast off, so it was with Israel’s Law. Its complex 
ritual observances were necessary for the period of its lower 
state of development; they were a mere time-vesture, not the . 
substance. As it passed into its perfect state through Christ, 
it laid aside these. It lost its earthliness, and became elevated 
into a spiritual law. Now this twofold character of the Old 
Law gives rise to expressions of Scripture which seem contra- 
dictory. When we hear St. Paul discoursing of the weakness 
of the Law; of its uselessness and abrogation, we must un- 
derstand this of that larval outer-growth, assumed for the 
peculiar conditions of its first stages of life. And when 
Christ assures us of the endurance of the Law, we understand 
the embodiment of its substance in the law of the spirit. In 
many ways, Christ perfected this element of the Law. The 
Old Law taught man the existence and unity of God; Christ 
expanded this into the doctrine of the Trinity, and gave man a 
fuller knowledge of the attributes of God and the sonship of all 
men through Christ. The doctrine of the future state of man 
was dim in the Old Code; Christ made it clear to us. The 
fulness of the doctrine of God’s love for man, of merit, of grace 
and redemption, only came with Christ. Moreover, the Law 
laid down precepts of man’s duty, but it left man unaided to 
perform it; Christ gives power to do that which he commands. 
The Old Law taught the necessity and the mode of sacrificial 
worship of God; Christ perfected the weakness of the burnt 
offering into the infinite oblation of himself. 

The force of verse eighteen is to corroborate the preceding 
statement, and it is strengthened by the aunv with which it 
opens. By the “‘heaven’’ and ‘‘earth”’ of this verse, the Lord 
means the whole visible universe. By the ‘‘passing”’ of these, 
the Lord means not their annihilation. The Lord created 
things that they might continue to exist; and he will annihilate 
none of his creatures. He is the plenitude of being; and it is 
in accordance with his will to fill the awful void with beings. 
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The end of nature, which men speak of, is not her end, but her 
change. Of this great change, Paul speaks to the Romans, 
VIII. 19-21: “For the earnest expectation of the creation 
waiteth for the manifestation of the sons of God. For the 
creation was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by 
reason of him who hath subjected the same in hope; because 
the creation itself shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption, into the glorious liberty of the children of God.”’ 
And Peter saith: “‘Nevertheless we, according to his promise, 
look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. ’’—II. Pet. III. 13. Of the nature of this change 
we know very little. It certainly does not contemplate the 
reconstruction of the numberless creatures in the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms, which have been formed out of matter, and 
have reverted into matter; but it means that the great sub- 
stratum of nature, of which such creatures were but different 
manifestations will endure, and in a changed state will serve 
man in his incorruptible state. 

It is the intention of the Lord to affirm the endurance of 
the Law as long as time should be. Clearly and forcibly he 
states his position on the subject which divided Jewish opinions. 
The types of the Oid Law should not be annulled, but should be 
raised to a higher order of truth in their fulfilment. The 
promises of God to man were maintained in Christ; the moral 
element of the Old Code was perfected and explained; the 
Messianic prophecies were fulfilled; thus all things were 
fulfilled. 

In the time of Christ, the Hebrew language was written 
in that form of writing which came in with the Babylonian 
Captivity. With some slight modifications, it is the mode of 
writing adopted to-day. In that script, the letter yod is the 
smallest of the letters. It is not unlikely that in the language 
of the people, any small part of the Law was figuratively spoken 
of asa yod. Hence, in the present statement of the Lord, yod 
stands for the minutest particle of the written deposit. It is 
interesting to note the discussions that have existed among the 
Gemarists concerning this letter yod. These traditions show the 
spirit of adoration of the smallest element of the text which 
prevailed among the Jews, and which Christ endeavored to 
guide aright in the present passage. 
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There is some uncertainty regarding the element of the 
text which Christ designates as’ the xepaéa, which the Vulgate 
renders ‘‘apex,’”’ and the English “‘tittle.’’ The proper sense of 
xepaia is a little horn. It seems that the Lord designates by 
this term that little point which projects from some of the 
Hebrew letters found on coins of the second and first century 


5G 


This is a smaller part of the text than even the yod 


and the uniting of it to the yod gives to the statement the force 
of a short climax. The Pharisees boasted that they stood for 
the maintenance of the Law. The Lord makes answer that he 
also stood to maintain the same, even to its least element. The 
language of the Lord is very forcible. It affirms the compre- 
hension of every minute part, and gives to the whole an 
endurance co-existent with time itself. It is evident that the 
Lord is not speaking of such absolute endurance of the mere 
material text. Many yods and many «epaia have perished 
from the text. Whole words and sentences have been 
corrupted. No Scriptural text in the world in any language 
exists absolutely free from textual errors. It is not of the 
material element of the Law that Christ speaks. He took a 
concrete illustration from the material text to present clearly 
to human minds the eternal endurance of the soul of the Law. 
God gave a message by Moses and the prophets to man in the 
Old Law. It was partial and preparatory; a participation of 
divine truth, partly clearly expressed, as in the decalogue, 
partly couched in types and symbols. This communication of 
divine truth was the object of Christ’s veneration. It was the 
substance of the Old Code, eternal and unchanging, like to God 
who gave it. 

In Christ there was an intense reverence for everything 
divine. The Law was divine, and was for him the holiest 
thing in all the world. The Pharisees paid a formal reverence 
to the mere letter and outward body of the Law. Christ’s 
reverence was for the substantial truths of the spirit of the 
Law, which he perfected and perpetuated. 

The nineteenth verse continues the same line of argument. 
It is, however, one of the difficult verses of the Gospel. The 
general line of the Lord’s argument is plain. To set forth the 
permanence and holiness of the Law Christ defines the power 
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and sanction of its least element. The deduction is plain and 
easy toany mind. Ifthe least part is so sacred and inviolable, 
a fortiort the greater portions must be so. The Lord’s words 
contemplate the attitude of teachers towards the Law. We 
need scarcely repeat that by the Law Christ means those 
eternal truths underlying the ritual observances and the types. 
He has delivered his own position regarding these; he reinforces 
it by setting forth what are the obligations of other teachers 
regarding the same. Here again the plan of the argument is 
a fortiort. Christ begins by establishing a severe penalty upon 
the one who shall violate a greater command. He joins 
teaching with doing, because his intention is to establish the 
sanctity of the Law by the obligations of the teacher. It is 
vain to restrict the Saviour’s words to the truths of the old Law. 
He is speaking without restrictions of that part of the Old Law 
which endures in the New, and therefore his words apply to the 
truths of God in both dispensations. : 

Knabenbauer holds that the sense of the Avcy is to 
abrogate, to render null and void; and he interprets the 
Saviour’s words to contain an inhibition to change or annul any 
substantial part of the Law. Though this sense is certainly 
included, we believe that the sense of the words is still more 
comprehensive. The act of breaking therein spoken of is any 
violation, whether by abrogation or transgression; and the 
condemned teaching is that which would in any way effect that 
the least part of the eternal law of God to man should not be 
observed. The argument is in substance: ‘“‘Ye accuse me of 
setting aside the law of God to man, but so far is this untrue 
that I say to you that any teacher among men who shall so do 
in the least part, becomes liable to the penalty which I here 
establish.” Neither is it necessary to particularize what are 
those least commandments of the Lord. The Lord is arguing 
for the sanctity of the Law by way of illustration, and this does 
not necessitate that in his mind or in ours there should be a 
specific idea of the greater and least elements of the Law. 
Nothing is more vain than to endeavor to point out those 
elements of the Law which the Lord denominated the least 
commandments. When St. Paul says that ‘‘the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men, and the weakness of God is stronger 
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than men,”’ it would be vain to inquire what constituted the 
foolishness and weakness of God.. So in the present instance, 
the Lord simply argues a fortiori for the endurance and sanctity 
of the Law from that which is verified in the violation of its 
least part. 

The final difficulty of the passage consists in establishing 
the exact estate of him who shall be called least in the kingdom 
of Heaven. The traditional and scientific data on this passage 
are very unsatisfactory. Some of the greatest of commentators 
have explained the passage to signify that by the designation 
of least, the Lord meant that such a one should have no part 
in the triumphant Church. Others again believe that by the 
kingdom of Heaven the Lord is here speaking of the Church 
on earth; and they assign to the one whom the Lord calls 
least, the lowest place in the militant Church. In all the 
teaching of the Lord, we find that the particular truth on which 
he wishes the mind to rest is brought out with clearness. In 
this passage the central truth is by no means uncertain. It is 
that the Law is holy, and the least violation of it entails a 
penalty. Now in expressing this clear truth, Christ made use 
of a figure of speech called by the grammarians paronomasia. 
He plays on the word éAdyeros, in saying that the violator of 
the least commandment will be the least in the kingdom of 
Heaven. He does not fix the exact estate of the man; he 
purposely left a certain vagueness in that; for he is not passing 
strict judgment on the works of men, but only inculcating the 
sanctity of the Law. Hence there is not in the words the 
judgment of the degree of malice of the act, nor the specific 
punishment rendered therefor. It is an elegant rhetorical 
figure to express that God is angry with the man who in any 
way deprives of effect any element of God’s Law to man. 
It is probable that by the kingdom of Heaven in this context, 
Christ means the earthly phase of the Church’s life. To express 
the penalty for the violation of the least part of the enduring 
elements of the Law, he ranks the violator of the Law in the 
lowest place in the Church. The thought of the Lord goes no 
further than this. It is not a question of salvation or repro- 
bation, but simply that any violation of God’s law dishonors 
the soldier of Christ, and places him in the lowest rank. 
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The exposition of this member renders the sense of the 
following member of the sentence very easy. Conversely, in 
that same stage of the Church, he who keeps the whole Law, 
and teaches others so to do, shall bein honor. One of the most 
honorable occupations of man is that of teaching truth, 
especially the higher truths which hold the key to man’s life. 
Christ exhorts us first to action; because no man can, in the 
proper sense of the word, be a teacher of divine truths, unless he 
has first taken them into his heart of heart, and made them 
motives of his life. Aman may perfunctorily pronounce words; 
but to sway men, he must feel what he says, and live what he 
says. In this, and in this alone, consists the greatness of man; 
to shape all the acts of his life in accordance with the great 
truths of God, to know these truths, to love them, and wish to 
know them. By such thoughts and such acts, the man’s 
nature becomes purer, and his life instead of being a farce, is the 
development of a divine idea. There is ever present to the true 
Christian a realization that there is a divine law for all his 
actions. He reverences it, and his morality is founded on su- 
pernaturalism. That sacred law regulates his secret thoughts, 
his words, and outward actions. A certain social morality may 
be built on naturalism, but it does not move the inner nature of 
man. It cannot apply to all human acts, nor will it sustain a 
man in great temptation. Whatever of real supernatural good 
there is in the world, is the product of the law of God. Now 
when the faithful observer of this holy law extends his influence 
even to the teaching of others to do what he is doing, he 
multiplies his virtues by diffusing them in others. There is no 
benefactor of mankind like to him who increases in man the 
right knowledge of his Creator and his Creator’s law. 

The twentieth verse is a sort of preamble to the extended 
comparison between the Pharisaic interpretation of the Law 
and Christ’s interpretation, which is expounded in the following 
verses. Christ urges the case against his opponents by turning 
the tables upon them. They had accused him of setting aside 
the Law of Moses; he now arraigns them on the same charge, 
and shows that by mere outward observance of dry forms, they 
had obscured and neglected the deeper reality which was the 
substance of the Law. With strong emphasis, therefore, he 
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declares to his followers that they must be more observant of 
the Law than its first custodians, to obtain the effect for which 
the Law was ordained, The principle that “‘finis legis non 


cadit sub precepto”’ avails not of the law of God. 


He legislates 


for the spirit and consciences of men; and unless his law enters 
there, and becomes a motive of action, man’s service is nothing. 
This was what the disciples were invited to do. 


MATT. -V. 22-26. 


21. Ye have heard that it 
was said to them of old time: 
Thou shalt not kill; and whoso-, 
ever shall kill shall be in danger 
of the judgment: 


22. ButJ say unto you: that 
every one who is angry with his 
brother shall be in danger of the 
judgment; and whosoever shall 
say to his-brother: Raca, shall 
be in danger of the council; and 
whosoever shall say: Thou fool, 
shall be in danger of the hell 
of fire. 


23. If therefore thou art 
offering thy gift at the altar, 
and there rememberest that thy 
brother hath aught against thee, 


erga. Leave there: thy ore 
before the altar, and go thy way; 
first be reconciled to thy brother, 
and then come and offer thy 
gift. 


25. Agree with thine adver- 
sary quickly, while thou art 
with him in the way; lest haply 
the adversary deliver thee to the 
judge, and the judge deliver thee 
to the officer, and thou be cast 
into prison. 


21. “Hxovtcate Str éppéiy tots 
dpyators 0 govedcets: Oc 8’ ay go- 


velon évoxyos gorat ty xotoet. 


22. “Hy 88 Aéyw buiv ott ne 
£ 2. , ~ : ~ ’ ~ 
6 dpytGduevos TH AdEAQO aldtod 
bla bd = f bal Q> »” ” 
Evoyos eotat tH xptcet: O¢ 8’ &y ciny 
TH AdEAQH adTOD paxd, Evoxos Eotat 
T@ cuvedotw: 8¢ 8’ Av etxyn wwoé, 
Bvoyos gotat etc thy yéevvay tod 
TUOOS. 


23. “Edy oly xpocpéeyns 1d d0- 
ody cou ént td Buctaccneroy xaxet 
wynoOfs ott 6 adeApds cou eyer te 
xata ood, 


24. “Ages éxet tb SHody cou 
gurpocey tod Ouctastyetou xal 
NA ~ > / ~ 
UTayYE TEWTOY, StadAayne tO 


/ 7 


&dekQ@ cou, xat tote EAM rodogepe 
TO SMdv cou. 


25. “Ice elvody tH dvttdinw 
cou tayv, wo Stou ef wer’ adtod 
év tH 680, pi moté ce napadm 6 
aytidixos TH xorty xal 6 xpirhs to 
Umnpéty xat etg gudaxty BAnOyon. 
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26. Verily I say unto thee: 26, ’Authy Aéyw cot, oF YY 
Thou shalt by no means come été\Oy¢ éxeibev, fw Gv anod@s Toy 
out thence, till thou have paid ésyatoy xodpaveny. 
the last farthing. 


In the twenty-second verse, there is an important variant 
in the codices and the versions. The greater number of codices 
and authorities add ede after the opySouevos TO adeAP@ avTod. 
This also is followed by the King James’ Bible, which renders 
the passage: ‘‘Who is angry with his brother without cause,” 
etc. Among the codices which bear this reading are the 
uncials E, K, L,M, S, U, V, T, A*, and I. Itis adopted by the 
Vetus Itala, by all the Syriac versions, the Coptic, Armenian 
and Gothic versions, by Eusebius, Cyril, Chrysostom, Cyprian, 
and Lucifer. It is found also in three codices of the Vulgate, 
viz., Bigotianus, Egertonensis, and Oxoniensis. Nevertheless, 
it seems from internal and external evidence that the addtta- 
mentum is spurious. In the first place, it weakens the expres- 
sion, as though there could be cases where anger against the 
brother is justifiable. It is justifiable to feel moved by right- 
eous indignation against the wrong that a brother man does; this 
is not anger against the brother. What the Lord had in mind 
was the feeling of anger and revenge, which arises from personal 
motives against our fellow man, and this is never lawful. The 
Saviour’s words, therefore, are of universal application. It 
would seem that lack of discernment to distinguish properly 
what is anger against a brother moved the insertion of the 
restrictive adverb. 

The authorities against the reading are fewer but weighty. 
Jerome is against it, and declares that it was not found in 
many of the Old Greek codices. Augustine corroborates 


Jerome’s statement. The term is rejected by Origen and Basil; 
and it is not found in any of the four great codices. The 


Ethiopian version and the best codices of the Vulgate also omit 


Ib. 

In the twenty-first verse, some have believed that Christ 
contrasts his teaching with the Pharisaic interpretation of the 
Mosaic Law. But the intrinsic evidence moves us to hold that 
Christ here compares his complete law with the partial enact- 
ment of Moses. To the ancient men of Israel it was said on Mt. 
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Sinai: ‘Thou shalt not kill.” Though said by God through 
Moses to those ancients, it was said for all men of all time. Nor 
was the command unknown to man before Sinai’s legislation. 
From the beginning, the Almighty had forbidden the shedding 
of human blood. The blood of the slaughtered Abel cried 
to the Creator from the earth. To Noah, God said: ‘‘At the 
hand of every man’s brother will I require the life of man. 
Whosoever sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed.’’—Gen. IV. 5-6. But on Sinai the Law was codified, 
enlarged, and solemnly promulgated. The penalty ‘““—he shall 
be guilty of the judgment —”’ which Christ mentions, does not 
exist in express terms in the Mosaic code. Here again Schegg, 
Bisping, Weiss and others believe that this penalty was a 
statute of the doctors of the Law. But it seems to be a sub- 
stantial element of the Law itself. In the Mosaic legislation 
provision was made for judges who should have jurisdiction 
in cases of infringement of the Mosaic code, which regulated 
all the departments of man’s life: ‘‘Judges and officers shalt 
thou make thee in all thy gates, which the Lord God giveth 
thee, throughout thy tribes: and they shall judge the people 
with just judgment.’”—Deut. XVI. 18. These judges took 
cognizance of all crimes committed against the Law. The 
Law was simple and plain, the modes and customs of life were 
simple; the Law had not been weakened by an endless mass of 
technicalities, and was not impeded by the complexity of its 
own nature. Now as the crime was prohibited, and the 
tribunal established, it resulted directly from the Law itself 
that the judgment followed upon the infraction of the Law. It 
was a principle of the people’s life. The mind of the people 
always associated the two things, the infraction of the Law 
and the condemnation by the judges. In fact, only the first 
member of the verse is comprised in that which was strictly 
said to those of old. The Lord’s declaration would be in 
substance: ‘‘Ye have heard that God spoke to your fore- 
fathers saying: Thou shalt not kill. In your polity built 
upon that legislation, it hath been a principle, that he who 
slayeth his fellowman shall be guilty of the judgment of the 
judges. ”’ 
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Attention should be given to ’Hxovcate, ‘‘ye have heard.’’ 
It manifests that the ordinary mode of communicating the 
Law to the people was by the teachers. No other mode would 
be fit for that Law or for the New Law. 

Now this enactment of the Law was good; the sanction 
was good. But it did not gofarenough. It aimed to preserve 
the public order and peace of the people; but it did not 
sufficiently purify the heart. For the rude people, to whom 
it was applied, it was all that they could bear. The Law 
waited for Christ to perfect it. And he does so by endorsing 
the first substance, and enlarging it, and giving it spiritual 
life. The letter of the Old Law forbade the shedding of blood, 
and Christ extends its scope to forbid all anger against the 
brother. The Old Law dealt chiefly with external acts. Christ 
perfects it by declaring that the thought of the mind impelling 
the man to the external act is equal before God to the act 
itself. The form of expression employed by Christ shows the 
sovereign authority with which he spoke. He was humble and 
meek, but he was absolute in the exercise of his judiciary 
power, because truth demanded it. He was God, and when 
acting as God, he used terms to denote the absoluteness of his 
power. As we have said before, anger against our fellow man 
is never lawful. Anger is an inordinate desire of revenge; it 
is the aversion of the mind from an object which we truly or 
falsely apprehend to have in some way injured us or threatened 
evil to us. In it we can distinguish the first natural motive of 
our nature, which tends to repel opposing agencies. T his is 
simply the natural shock which precedes any full act of the will. 
There is the consequent voluntary assent of the will to the 
movement of passion, and this includes, in some degree, 
revenge. In fact, anger has been defined by some as the desire 
of revenge. Anger differs from hatred. Hatred is a settled 
state of the mind, anger is an actual surge of passion. A 
settled hatred may burst into anger by some small exciting 
cause or anything that recalls the wrong received. The words 
of the Lord exclude all forms of voluntary anger, and he 
classifies it under the head of murder, of which it is a certain 


participation. 
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People often allege in excuse of acts done in anger that 
the mind is so moved by the passion that it refuses to be 
guided by reason. The error of such persons is not so much 
in the specific act done in anger as in an omission to discipline 
the mind beforehand. Any rationalnature can acquire dominion 
over the passions by the aid of the resources of religion; not 
indeed, at once, and without effort, but by serious and sustained 
moral discipline. From repeated acts of repression of the 
passions, a habit of self-control is formed; and then, when the 
great trial comes, the man finds help in the resource within 
him, being aided by God’s grace. 

To show forth the gravity of anger, the Lord specializes 
three degrees of it, with the punishments which they entail. 
The Lord was speaking to the Jewish people, and he assumed 
concrete representations from their institutions to set forth the 
status of the sin of anger before God. 

Concerning the first degree of anger, the teaching of Christ 
is very plain. It is in substance as follows: ‘‘The Law says: 
He who kills shall be guilty of the judgment; and I perfect 
this law, so that he who is angry with his brother stands under 
the same penalty.” Of course, it was not the intention of the 
Lord to revive the old procedure, so that the judges would 
also take cognizance of the crime of anger; but he used the 
conception that the Old Law had impressed upon their minds 
regarding the gravity of homicide to move them to realize the 
nature of anger as it appears before God. It was simply the 
shifting of the forum from the external world into the soul of 
man. The eyes of the Jews were turned outwards, to outward 
rites, outward purifications, outward laws. The Lord wished 
to move them to introspection. The nature of anger is the 
same as that of homicide. It is true that philosophers and 
moralists speak of a species of anger that is just, being simply a 
just zeal that wrong should be punished; and an excess in this 
zeal they classify as venialsin Thus often the parent punishes 
the child in anger, but sins not mortally, because the act is for 
a proper end, and is only defective in the mode. g But what 
Christ spoke of was anger properly so called, which is opposed 
to the charity which man owes to man, and this is ex genere 
suo,a mortal sin. This is the full import of the Lord’s words. 
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The Lord limits himself to the position of the general truth. 
He does not deny that the passion admits of more and less, and 
that it may exist in such a degree that it is not grievous. The 
truth affirmed in Christ’s teaching is simply that his law 
completes the Old Law by entering more intimately into the 
heart of man, and establishing the right law respecting the 
conceptions of the mind. 

The next degree of anger is that which bursts forth in the 
opprobrious epithet X27 against the brother. XPT is the 


ih ey 
Syrian form of the p7) of the Hebrew and the RP) of the 
a puss 
Talmudists. It is derived from the old Hebrew root Pp), 


having the radical sense of the emptying of a thing. Hence 
the adjective signifies empty. When applied to a man as 
aterm of vilification, it signifies empty-headed. It is believed 
that it was in common use among the people of that time 
and place, and hence the translators have left it in the original. 
It is a severe opprobrium upon a man, inasmuch as it throws 
contempt upon his intellectual endowment, which is one of 
the chief goods of man. The general line of Christ’s argument 
is clear. All anger is a grave offense and entails a grave 
penalty from God. And as the degree of anger increases, 
the gravity of its punishment is represented by comparison of 
God’s tribunal to the tribunals of their own institutions. 

There was in existence at that time, in Jewish polity, an 
institution called the pqyqio or Pp yI730. The origin and 
date of this institution is involved in rabbinic fable. It appears 
evident that it did not arise till after the Greek influence in 
Jewish life, from the fact that the very name is a transliteration 
of the Greek cvréSpiov, an assemblage of councillors. Edersheim 
places the date of its origin in the reign of John Hyrcanus, 
135-107 B. C. It was the supreme tribunal in all matters 
relating to the Mosaic Law; and before it came greater causes 
and crimes for judgment. In. the Jewish mind therefore 
the persuasion was natural that a cause which was reserved 
for the jurisdiction of the Sanhedrin must be very grave. 
Making use of this easy conception, the Lord teaches them the 
gravity of contumely. 
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Of the same nature but in excessive degree is the next case 
illustrated by the Lord. Outside the walls of Jerusalem, in a 
southerly direction, lies an arid, barren valley. It is the 
valley of Hinnom, the DIANA, or more properly Dias j2 


SF the valley of the son of Hinnom. Concerning its etymol- 


ogy, two opinions exist. Some derive its name from its owner, 


the son of Hinnom; while others believe that its name signifies 7 


the vale of sighs and groans. 

One of the grossest forms of the Canaanitish religion was 
the worship of Moloch. The religion of those early Eastern 
pagans appealed to the sentiments of sensuality and terror. 
The impure rites of Ashtoreth, the Astarte of the Greeks, 
gratified the sensual appetite; while the cruel cult of Moloch 
inspired terror. Moloch was but another form of Baal, the god 
of the sun and of the forces of nature. We find but few images 
of Moloch, and the manner of his worship is very obscure. 
It is only from the Bible that we learn that the Jews 
worshipped Moloch by human sacrifices. Various representa- 
tions of human sacrifices have been found on Assyrian 
monuments, but that the God was Moloch has not been 
determined. 

The Jews became infected with this form ni idolatry, and 
it is generally believed that under the impious kings of Judah, 
the idol of Moloch stood in the vale of Hinnom. According to 
the Rabbis, it was of brass, with a hollow interior.. The body 
was that of a man seated with outstretched arms. The head 
was in form like that of a bull. To this idol the Jews offered 
their infants. The brazen image was heated by a fire from 
within to a great heat and the infant was placed in the 
outstretched arms, and quickly cremated. The Rabbis add 
that, during the burning of the infants, tambours were beaten, 
that the parents might not be moved by those dreadful cries. 
No other ancient authority has been found to corroborate 
this statement of the Rabbis. 

Now of the site of the idol, and the cremation of the 
infants, we are assured by clear Scriptural testimony. In 
Leviticus the Lord spoke unto Moses: ‘‘Whosoever of the 
children of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn in Israel, that 
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giveth his seed unto Moloch he shall surely be put to death; 
the people of the Lord shall stone him with stones. ’’—Lev. XX. 
That the mode of offering the infant was cremation, is also 
assured by Scriptural testimony. Josiah ‘‘defiled Topheth 
which is in the vale of the son of Hinnom, that no man might 
offer his son or daughter by fire to Moloch. ’’—II. [IV] Kings, 
XXIII. 10. This testimony is valuable in establishing the site 
of the idolatry in the vale of the son of Hinnom. The radical 
signification of Topheth is tympanizatio, the playing of tam- 
bourines; and it is the opinion of many that the place was 
thus named from the playing of these instruments to drown the 
cries of the burning babes. As Moloch was only a special form 
of the god Baal, the prophets often speak of his worship as the 
worship of Baal. Thus Jeremiah speaks: ‘‘They have also 
built the high places of Baal, to burn their sons with fire for 
burnt offerings unto Baal, which I commanded not, nor spoke, 
neither came it into my mind. Therefore the days shall come, 
saith the Lord, that this place shall no more be called Topheth, 
nor The Valley of the Son of Hinnom, but The Valley of 
Slaughter.’’—Jer. XIX. 6. 

This does away with the opinion of some, that the human 
sacrifice to Moloch was a mere fire-baptism, a mere passing 
through a way flanked by fire, as Yahveh passed between the 
segments of the slaughtered animals.—Gen. XV. 17. 

Aside from the intrinsic weakness of this opinion, it is 
disproved by the positive statement of the prophet that they 
cremated their seed to the god. There remains then only an 
uncertainty as to the mode of cremation. The opinion of the 
Rabbis has been mentioned, which places the infants in the 
outstretched arms of the incandescent idol. According to 
Fagi, quoted by Calmet, the hollow interior of the idol was 
divided into seven sections, which opened like an oven. The 
first was for the offering of flour; the second for the offering of 
a dove; the third for an ewe; the fourth for a ram; the fifth 
for a young bullock; the sixth for an ox; the seventh for an 
infant. Others hold that the infant was thrown into a fire 
kindled in front of the statue. 

On account of the horrid rites performed in this valley it 
came to be synonymous for a place of horror; hence its name is 
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frequently employed by the Lord to signify the place of eternal 
punishment. Sometimes the Lord uses the term Gehenna 
alone; again, he calls it the Gehenna of fire. Gehenna denotes 
the awful state of separation from God; the fire signifies the 
pain of sense of the damned. 

Here it may be remarked that the English versions weakly 
render all these members by translating the évoyos of the Greek 
by to be in danger of the successive penalties. The proper 
sense of évoyos in the context is to be liable to a penalty. The 
Lord declares that such acts render a man liable to the several 
penalties there enumerated. 

One of the most opprobrious epithets among the Hebrew 


people was that of 223 of which the Lord treats in the third 


member. Right reason 1 dictates that man should estimate in 
the highest place the goods of greatest worth. Now among the 
goods of greatest worth in man, nothing is above his intellect 
and reason. Therefore this epithet is especially injurious, since 
it directly attacks these faculties of his being. Hence the Lord 
says that for such offence human tribunals are inadequate, and 
the only fit punishment is the infernal pit itself. There is 
danger here that the Lord’s words be taken too Kterally. He is 
not here, in the capacity of a judge, drawing up a strict penal 
code, in which a graded system of punishment is established for 
offenses of varying gravity. He is not distinguishing between 
venial and mortal sins, nor establishing the existence of 
purgatory. He is simply by easy figures and modes of 
expression establishing that he who violates the love of his 
fellow man by grave internal hatred, or by opprobrious epithet, 
transgresses the law of God, and is liable to God’s punishment, 
even to the punishment of Gehenna itself. 

It is not strange that the Lord’s words should be thus 
forcible. The whole law of God is reducible to the love of God 
and the neighbor. The anger and the epithets spoken of by 
Christ evince a state of mind in which there is no love of the 
neighbor, and this state of mind renders a man subject to the 
penalty of God, even the greatest. It would be to take the 
Lord’s words too literally to condemn every man of grievous 
transgression that calls another a fool. Such a term may be 
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uttered in a slight degree of anger, and though in such case 
sinful, the offense may be venial. The Lord’s words only 
declare that it is not only by injuring a man in his life that we 
become liable to the punishment of God, but also by injuring 
him in his honor and dignity as a man, and by anger against 
him. The term fool is taken to represent a very high degree of 
contumely, and this is a deadly sin. Neither is it necessary to 
use the term fool, in order to fall under the sentence of Christ. 
It is taken to represent every highly injurious epithet cast upon 
our brother. While avoiding an excessive literal sense of the 
Lord’s words it must be conceded that we are very remiss in 
this iron age regarding the love of the brother. In the world’s 
code there is no love of our fellow man. All about us men are 
following the code of the world, and imperceptibly we are 
drawn to accept more or less of it. Our horror of things is 
diminished from the fact that they are usual. The words of 
Christ should awake men from this torpor to a keen realization 
of the perfeetion of life that Christ demands in his followers. 
In the twenty-third and twenty-fourth verse, the theme 
of love of neighbor is illustrated by another easy figure. A 
man, who has in some way injured his fellow man, brings an 
offering to sacrifice at the altar of God. The act is good, an 
important act, and very pleasing to God. But even when he 
comes to the altar to offer the gift, if the man’s conscience tells 
him that his brother has received evil at his hands, he is bidden 
leave the offering and first be reconciled to the brother. The 
teaching here is very well adapted to the simple intellects of 
the people addressed. The deep sense of these words establish 
that no matter what act we would do for God, he will not accept 
it, as long as hatred of the brother lurks in our heart, or the 
injury of the neighbor remains unredressed. It establishes 
the imperative duty before all other duties of righting any 
wrong done to the neighbor. That a man already come to the 
altar of God to offer sacrifice should be obliged to leave the 
very altar itself, and go and first perform some other act, shows 
clearly to the rudest mind the imperative duty of such act. 
The words of the Lord put the reconciliation with the neighbor 
before the worship of God, for there can be no real worship of 
God, if the heart is not right towards our brother. It is hard 
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for our proud nature to seek a reconciliation with a man whom 
we dislike, and whom we have injured; but the law of God 
commands it. Many would perhaps cease from actual per- 
petration of the wrong, but they shrink from the humiliation 
of a reconciliation. But the words of Christ demand recon- 
ciliation, a redress of wrongs, an apology for insults, and a 
restitution of goods or honor. 

The twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth verses contain a. 
parable in which human prudence in worldly affairs is taken 
as an illustration of that higher wisdom which regulates the 
interests of the soul. The conception of the parable supposes 
that the adversary is a man who has been wronged by the 
person addressed in the discourse. Otherwise there would 
not exist the fear that the adversary might deliver such person 
to be cast into prison. The wrong has been done, and the 
adversary has not yet arrived at the tribunal to seek judicial 
redress. Now, humanly speaking, a wise counsel would be 
to effect an extra-judicial settlement of the affair. The 
neighbor can be moved to pity, to mercy, and to forgiveness 
of the offense. But the law knows no pity, no forgiveness, 
only justice. The law is not to be moved by tears, or by 
prayers; its nature is to exact what is due, even to the last 
farthing. The ‘‘quadrans”’ was the fourth part of the Roman 
as. The as was first a copper coin of twelve ounces. By 
successive reductions, it was finally reduced to one-half ounce. 
Hence, the fourth part of a half ounce of copper was taken by 
the Lord as the measure of the inexorable justice of the law. 
The Lord spoke of law as it existed in those days. It was 
certainly better to seek a reconciliation at the hands of the 
injured one, in whom the tender feelings of mercy and 
forgiveness would have place, than to bear the rigor of the 
stern, exact justice of the law. The Lord speaks of the 
administration of justice, as it is dispensed on earth by means 
of judge, and bailiff, and prison. It may be that through the 
teachings of Israel’s sages this counsel was already familiar 
to the people. At all events, it was a truth of daily life, and 
all men could see its applicability. 

Now the Lord applies this wise counsel to the higher 
order of moral truth. A man has injured his brother. If the 
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offender be powerful, or wily, he may elude human justice; 
but above all is God, the judge of man. In some way, that 
crime must be atoned. The order of the universe has been 
violated by the injustice, and it must be restored. It can be 
restored in two ways. It is restored when the offender deals 
with the offended brother, and makes such satisfaction that 
cancels the wrong done. This is the easier way. In it pity, 
mercy, human forgiveness have place, and God ratifies all, and 
the bond of perfection is restored again between man and man. 
There is another way, but it is the harder way. This second 
way is by the justice of God, which must come in to effect what 
man refused to do voluntarily. In this second way there is no 
room for mercy and forgiveness; for man rejected these by 
refusing to seek pardon from his offended brother. There is 
nothing left him, therefore, but the rigor of justice, stern and 
terrible. As we can not form a just conception of the malice 
of sin, so we can not rightly conceive the terrible weight of 
God’s avenging justice. The Lord was gentle and merciful in 
his teachings, but whenever he spoke of the justice of God, his 
words become stern and terrible. In this life, God’s forbearance 
and mercy are supreme. He waits, forgives, and graciously 
assists us here. He allows himself to be reviled, denied, 
despised and blasphemed, and he withholds his avenging 
justice. But with death, this order changes. Then justice 
and retribution have place. The Lord, with his perfect 
comprehension of these mighty truths, counsels to make use 
of the easier method. 

It is vain to seek anything more in the parable. In all 
parables there are elements which pertain only to the natural 
fact. So here it is vain to seek the application of “‘the officer,” 
and other details, in the higher order of truth represented in the 
metaphorical passage. Equally absurd is it to seek an 
endorsement of purgatory in this passage. Some have thought 
to infer from the words that Christ supposed a state after 
judgment where man might satisfy infinite justice, and pass 
thence. And this state could be no other than purgatory. 
This is evidently not the sense of the Lord’s teachings. He 
does not specify the exact effect of God’s judgment, whether it 
place the offender in purgatory or hell; but he simply says 
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that as human law deals rigorously with the man who refuses 
to make amends for the offense done his brother, so the justice 
of God will exact a penalty in the rigor of justice from any one 
who deals thus with his fellow man. If we have done any man 
wrong, we must either satisfy his just demands, or satisfy the 
infinite justice of God. In our selfishness, and in our pride, and 
in our greed, how often we trespass on the rights of our 
neighbor? The wrong done us we remember and magnify, 


but our offenses against others we soon forget. 


We do this 


because the Gospel is not the guide of our life. 
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27. Ye have heard that it 
was said: Thou shalt not 
commit adultery: 


2800 Putiolo say. UntOs you, 
that every one that looketh on 
a woman to lust after her hath 
committed adultery with her 
already in his heart. 


ao0) Andiit-thy *nghtreye 
causeth thee to stumble, pluck 
it, out, and cast: it from. thee; 
for it is profitable for thee that 
one of thy members should 
perish, and not thy whole body 
be cast into hell. 


30. And if thy right hand 
causeth thee to stumble, cut it 
off, and cast it from thee: for 
it is profitable for thee that 
one of thy members should 
perish, and not thy whole body 
go into hell. 


31. It was said also: Who- 
soever shall put away his wife, 
let him give her a writing of 
divorcement: 
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a2, But I say unto you, 32. "Eyo 8& Aégyw tuty Ste 
that every one that putteth sé 6 dnokdwy thy yuvatxa adtod 
away his wife, saving for the mapextd¢ Adyou mopvetas notet adthy 
cause of fornication, maketh potyevtjvar, xat 6 d&noAchuuémy 
her an adulteress: and whoso- yaurvjoas woryarat. 
ever shall marry her that is put 
away committeth adultery. 


The tots apyadous in this text has only the support of L, M, 


and A of the uncial codices, of a few minuscule codices, and of 
the Peshitto and Vulgate among the versions. It is a very 


doubtful reading, but its omission or retention does not 
substantially alter the sense of the text. In the thirtieth verse, 
we find the reading BAn@n eis yéevvav in E, G, K, L, M, 5, U, 
V, DA <et al. 

In the thirty-second verse, instead of the 0 aoAvwv of 
our text, D, E, G, S, U and V have és av amodvon. 

A great divergency exists among the codices regarding the 
last member of the thirty-second verse. D and some others 
omit it. &, E, K, L, M, et al., have «ai éay azroredupevnv 
yapunon. Tischendorf adopts this reading: but Westcott and 
Hort inclose the passage in parentheses as doubtful. 

In Exodus, XX. 14, the commandment was given by 
Yahveh through Moses to man: ‘‘Thou shalt not commit 
adultery.’’ The mere letter of the law forbade the carnal union 
of man and woman, outside of lawful marriage. It is by no 
means limited to an unlawful union which violates the marriage 
contract. The word ANI of the original Hebrew signifies any 


unlawful carnal union. Under the head of adultery are also 
included all acts which partake of the nature of illicit carnal 
union. Christ spiritualizes this law by declaring that not only 
’ the external act, but any voluntary conception of it, which is 
consented to in the mind, constitutes an adultery in the heart 
of man. This is a classic text to prove the unlawfulness of 
morose sensual delectation. By the word woman is represented 
any individual of the human female sex. Now the only thing 
for us to elucidate here is the exact act of the mind that the 
Saviour specifies here as the looking upon a woman to lust 
after her. 
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It is evident that the looking, here condemned by Christ, 
is not the mere fixing of the eyes upon a creature of God. It 
is the making of the woman an object of the mind to the 
gratification of the carnal appetite. The Lord’s teaching is 
spiritual, and the spirit of it carries more than the mere words 
state. He speaks of looking upon a woman, but thereby it is 
not stated that to sin it is necessary to actually see the woman 
with corporal eyes. A concrete example is chosen to inculcate 
that an internal consent to any unclean mental creation is a 
defilement of the heart, like in nature to the defilement that 
comes by the outward act. 

In this we are aided by the ethical principle that it is 
unlawful to desire what it is unlawful to use and enjoy. 
Therefore every voluntary desire of such a relation with 
woman, which if acted would be unlawful, is forbidden by the 
words of Christ. The affection of the will is twofold. There 
is a real purpose and intention of obtaining a coveted good, 
and this is called an efficacious desire. This is the formal 
element of a human act, and constitutes one moral whole with 
the external act. This desire, of course, is subject to the same 
law that regulates the external act, and applied to the theme 
in treatment; even the Pharisees must have acknowledged that 
such intention was forbidden by the commandment against 
adultery. But there is another affection of the will, which is 
properly called morose delectation. This consists in a mere 
complacence in the thought of an illicit object, without the 
intention of obtaining it. It is called morose from Latin mora, 
not solely on account of the time which it endures, for it may be 
committed ina moment of time. But it is called morose from 
the fact that the mind rests in such contemplation after the 
intellect has adverted to the malice of the contemplated act 
or object, and also because very often the contemplation 
continues for some period of time. 

Now although the words of the Saviour reprobate all 
internal acts of lust, they aim especially at this species of 
mental conceptions. And although the mere words speak only 
of the lusting after a woman, the spirit of his teaching extends 
the truth to every internal delighting in any impure object. It 
thus results that deliberate voluntary consent of the mind to 
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delight in the contemplation of any unlawful sexual object is a 
mortal sin. But two things are required. The object must be 
unlawful, and the act of the mind must be free and deliberate. 
It is not difficult to see the reason of this prohibition. 
The sexual faculty in man is ordained for the propagation of 
the race. The propagation of the race is regulated by certain 
fundamental laws. Any disorder in these important laws is 
an attack upon the essential order of man’s life. Now the 
Author of nature, to insure the preservation of the species, 
has given to man a strong propensity to exercise the act of 
generation; and there is attached thereto intense delight. 
But in the forbidden thought, man by the power of imagination 
represents this object as present in the ideal order, and thus 
induces a commotion of nature, which is a disordered act, 
because it is not ordained to a proper end. There is in it a 
certain frustration of nature’s designs, inasmuch as the delight 
is in a measure experienced, without the end for which such 
delight was ordained; and moreover, that which is essentially 
evil is made the object of man’s delight. Moreover, by such 
contemplation a psychologic change is wrought in the man. 
His animal nature is excited, and obtains the ascendency. 
There is affected a blunting in all the finer spiritual powers of 
his being. There is in man a continual conflict between the 
animal powers and the spiritual powers, and the lust of the 
flesh raises the animal, and depresses the spiritual. Finally, 
there is something mysterious in the sanctity of purity of soul 
and the sinfulness of the opposite vice. In that awful primal 
mystery by which mankind became a fallen race, the sin of the 
flesh was involved more than we know; and in our re-entrance 
through Christ on our lost estate, our struggling against this 
disorder of our being is a necessary condition of salvation. 
In the twenty-eight and twenty-ninth verses, the Lord 
promulgates the necessity of breaking away from the proximate 
occasions of sin. It may be that the theme was suggested by 
the foregoing doctrine, inasmuch as the love of woman is often 
such occasion of sin. Now it often happens that a man, who 
in his heart hates the sin he commits, falls into such sin, because 
he is attached to some object that is the occasion of that sin. 
In the estimation of men, among the organs of sense the most 
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excellent are the hand and the eye. Also the right member is 
always considered as the most valuable. Now these two 
members, so dear to man, are taken as symbols of any object 
about which man’s heart has grown. And the Saviour says 
that if that loved object scandalize man, that is, draws him 
into sin, let him sever his connection therewith and cast it 
from him. Every word is full of meaning. Not only is the 
man to break this attachment to the object, but he is to repel 
the object, and establish a moral distance between himself and 
such object, that it may not fasten itself again upon him. 
That the Lord’s words here are metaphorical is plainly evident. 
But some vainly endeavor to specify what particular thing is 
meant by the right eye, and what by the right hand. No 
particular thing is meant by either. The Lord simply by the 
powerful figure declares that if there be anything which draws 
a man into sin, and if the man hold it dear as his right hand or 
eye, he is to cut it off and cast it from him. It is hard to do 
this. The Lord had a human heart, and he knew how the 
human heart clings to the thing it loves. Hence to move a 
man to this necessary renunciation the Lord puts before him 
the fear of hell. 

When man gives up some object of his affections, he feels 
the sense of loss. But the Lord says it is better to suffer this 
loss than to retain the object, and be thereby cast into hell. It 
requires an incentive even as strong as the fear of hell to avert 
man from a sinful love. 

The illustration employed by the Lord is very beautiful. 
The simplest mind readily realizes how dear to man is such a 
member of the human body. It is taken as a concrete 
representation of the created things which a man loves most. 
The human heart is not to attach itself to anything which 
demands sin as the price of its possession. This creature may 
be riches, power, fame, or a human creature; love is strong, 
but what God commands he gives power to fulfill. A combat 
is demanded by God of man, that a man may prove himself 
worthy of Heaven. ‘‘But God is faithful who will not suffer 
you to be tempted above that ye are able; but will with the 
temptation make a way of escape, that ye may be able to 
endure it.”—I. Cor. X. 13. In the mighty conflict of the 
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forces which war for possession of man’s soul these words are 
man’s absolute trust. Christ knew the mighty power which 
creatures exert on man’s heart. He arms him for the conflict, 
and presents to him the motive which is most potent with 
many men. 

Now the words of the Lord apply to every occasion of sin, 
but it seems that he aimed them especially at sinful sexual love. 
In the history of mankind that love has ruined multitudes. 
All the other passions are weak, when compared to this. eLe 
blinds a man, and fills him with a consuming flame, nzl sapit 
amanti. He has interest in nothing but the coveted object. 
In the wretched state of such a man, there is nothing that will 
move him more efficaciously than the fear of hell. 

The thirty-first and thirty-second verses contain one of 
the most difficult passages of the Gospel. As the theme is 
treated more fully in Matthew XIX. 3 et seqq., to which 
passage parallel texts in Mark and Luke correspond, we reserve 
our exposition for that place. 
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33. Again, ye have heard 
that it was said to them of old 
time: Thou shalt not forswear 
thyself, but shalt perform unto 
the Lord thine oaths: 


34. But I say unto you: 
Swear not at all; neither by 
the Heaven, for it is the throne 
of God; 


3s. Nor by the earth, for 
it is the footstool of his feet; 
nor by Jerusalem, for it is the 
city of the great King. 


36. Neither shalt thou 
swear by thy head, for thou 
canst not make one hair white 
or black. 
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In Leviticus, XIX. 12, the words of Yahveh are written: 
‘“And ye shall not swear by my name falsely; so that thou 
profane the name of thy God: I am the Lord.” The Lord 
now perfects this law by deducing therefrom the law of 
reverence for God and all God’s creatures, and the law of holy 
moderation in the Christian’s conversation. The Saviour is 
here explaining the nature and spirit of the New Law, not 
measuring the exact degree of malice of a particular act; hence 
his teaching contains counsel and precept, undistinguished in 
the constitution of the perfect law of man. We must distinguish 
the precept from the counsel, on account of man’s weakness; 
but in studying the nature and spirit of the teaching of Christ, 
it is well at times to view it as a whole in its grand spiritual 
perfection. 

It appears from the Talmud and other authorities that 
the Jews made use of frequent oaths. It appears that they 
considered an oath lawful, if what was attested was true, or 
what was promised was fulfilled. Hence they had a system 
of greater and less oaths, which they used frequently in the 
different affairs of everyday life. 

In dealing with oaths, we may consider them as they 
relate to God and to other things. In general an oath is a 
solemn attestation or imprecation in support of a declaration, 
promise, or vow, by means of.an appeal to some personage or 
object regarded by the person swearing as high and holy. 
When the authority of God is invoked, an oath is a reverent 
appeal to God in corrobation of what one says or promises. 
Now the literalism of the Jewish teachers recognized not in the 
law respecting oaths the necessity of reverence for God and 
holy things. The truth of the assertion or promise was alone 
regarded. The New Law of Christ inculcates the spirit of 
reverence towards God and holy things. The name of God 
is holy, and the sanctity of God is assailed when his name and 
authority are rashly invoked in the ordinary affairs of life. 
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The Lord is directly attacking an abuse, but his teaching is 
universal in application. An oath is an act of religion, but the 
Jews never penetrated to the spirit of reverence which should 
pervade it. They were content to escape the condemnation of 
the mere letter. 

In the first member of his declaration, the Lord in genere 
forbids oaths. The Pelagians, Anabaptists, Wiclefites and 
other heretics endeavored to prove from this text the unlaw- 
fulness of all oaths. That this sense is false, is proven from the 
Epistles of Paul, from the analogy of faith, and from the 
teaching and practice of the Church. 

The words of Paul to the Romans, I. 19, contain an oath. 
He takes oath again in II. Cor. I. 23: ‘‘Moreover I call God 
for a witness upon my soul that to spare you I came not as 
yet to Corinth.” Again, in Galatians, I. 20, he takes oath 
saying: ‘‘Now the things which I write unto you, behold 
before God, I lie not.”’ Hence theologians rightly teach that 
it is of faith that under proper conditions an oath is lawful. 

That an oath be lawful, what is attested must be true, just, 
and lawful; the cause must be sufficiently grave, and the act 
must proceed discreetly, prudently, and reverently. To main- 
tain the ends of justice, it is permitted by public authority 
to take life. This is not countermanded by the command: 
Thou shalt not kill. So in the present case, the Lord had not 
in mind to forbid legal and necessary oath-taking, but only the 
irreverent spirit of the literalism of the Jews, that carried the 
oath into all the petty affairs of life, on the assumption that all 
was lawful, if the attested fact was true and the sworn promise 
was maintained. The question of oaths is treated by the Lord 
not solely on account of the disorder in the act itself, but to 
illustrate a new and broader mode of interpreting God’s law. 

Having regulated, in the first member, the issue regarding 
oaths, whose formal element was the appeal to the authority 
of the Deity, he, in the second place, discourages the minor 
oaths which had become common among the Jewish people. 
The bare letter of the Law said naught concerning these oaths, 
and the teachers of Israel restricted the Law to that which the 


bare letter stated. 
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The attitude of the teachers of Israel on this point appears 
again from Matt. XXIII. 16: ‘‘Woe unto you, blind guides, 
who say: Whosoever shall swear by the temple, it is nothing; 
but whosoever shall swear by the gold of the temple, he is a 
debtor. ”’ 

It is the general teaching of the Church that an oath is 
constituted by the invocation of the more noble of God’s 
creatures, in which his majesty and truth in a special manner 
are reflected. This is also true of things in an eminent manner 
consecrated to God’s service. It is for moralists to examine 
and weigh the different formulas, and the objective and 
subjective conditions to be verified. One can never seize the 
substance of the New Law by mere attention to the casuistic 
measurement of sins. Such scientific knowledge is good, but 
more than that is needed. The Saviour did more than place 
before man the grosser crimes and their punishments. He 
called man to be perfect, and gave him the truths whereby to 
effect the command. Hence, there are the finer elements in his 
teaching that apply to the man who is doing more than merely 
avoiding hell. 

Though the Saviour specifies only Heaven, earth, and one’s 
head here, he includes in these all the sublime creatures of 
God, which may be made the object of an oath. Now in these 
matters the moralist asks what is mortal, and is but slightly 
concerned with what is in a less degree sinful. But Christ 
pointed out what was wrong and opposed to the spirit of the 
Gospel. 

To take oath by Heaven without a proportionate and just 
cause is wrong, because Heaven bears the special relation to 
God of being his throne. Of course, the manners and customs 
of the people must be taken into account in weighing the 
malice of such an action. The common people usually do not 
advert to this special relation to God in the more eminent of 
his creatures, and therefore in their case, on account of the 
subjective condition of their minds, the formula is not an oath. 
But the Saviour spoke of the act im se, and as it disagrees with 
the spirit of the New Law. 

The spirit of reverence for the Creator forbids also an oath 
by the earth, since it is designated by God himself as his 
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footstool: ‘‘Thus saith the Lord: The Heaven is my throne, 
and the earth is my footstool.”—Is. LXVI. 1. Among the 
articles of furniture of a human habitation, the footstool holds 
a vile and menial place. Now when we look upon the earth 
with all its natural powers and beauty, and consider that it 
is only in the lowest rank of God’s creatures, we are awed by 
the infinite majesty of him who can rightly call such a relatively 
mighty creature his footstool. 

The people of that day recognized the formal relation of 
the earth to its Creator. This relation gave to the earth a 
certain sacredness, which disposed it as the object of appeal of 
anoath. And yet they felt themselves free in using these oaths 
indiscriminately, since no express prohibition of them existed. 
It was one of the many points where the narrowness of the 
letter was superseded by the breadth of the spiritual law. 

Another oath common to the Jews was an oath by the holy 
city of Jerusalem. The human mind seeks a certain element 
of holiness in the object by which it corroborates a statement. 
Now in the Old Law, this element resided in Jerusalem. It 
had been selected by God as the place where his glory should 
dwell, and as a type of Heaven itself. Hence, in the estimation 
of the men of that age, it was a holy object. And this city, 
sub formali respectu sanctitatis sue, was taken as the formal 
constituent of frequent and rash oaths, on the assumption that 
they thereby broke no divine law. 

The divergency between the law of the letter and the law 
of the spirit is well brought out in the whole passage. One of 
the fundamental principles of a religious temper of mind is a 
reverence for everything that is related to God and his worship. 
In fact the religious man will continually elicit reverential 
thoughts of God from the evidences of God’s act in creation. 

Finally, the Lord forbids the act of taking oath by one’s 
head. The Lord is illustrating the grand heights of reverence 
to which the New Law leads man. The Lord looked at 
the issue from his standpoint. He was the man of perfect 
discernment in the things of the soul’s life. He grasped 
comprehensively the whole life of the soul, and he could note 
and set forth every imperfection in human thought, intention, 
and act. To confirm a statement by an oath by one’s head 
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is against the right order of things for several reasons. First, 
this kind of oath is called an imprecation, in which one makes 
of such member a solemn pledge of the truth of a statement. 
And the constituting of such a pledge supposes the absolute 
dominion of the member in the person swearing, and this is 
false. Man has not such dominion over his members. He 
can not change the laws of nature regarding his life or his 
members. That dominion belongs to God. Of course, the 
Lord is speaking to people who interpreted such formula as a 
solemn oath, although they flippantly used it. Hence the deep 
philosophical reflections of the Lord apply to them. With us 
such formula of oath does not exist, and its utterance would 
be considered a jest. 

In saying that no man can make one hair white or black, 
he understands this of a change by affecting the laws of nature. 
The Lord thereby impresses upon them a deep's sense of God’s 
ownership of men. 

Finally the Lord lays down what should be the method 
of affirming or denying for the Christian. The only emphasis 
that the Lord allows is the repetition of the affirmative or 
negative particle. 

The Lord here lays down not an absolute precept, whose 
infraction would be a mortal sin, but the grand law of perfec- 
tion, whose infraction is a defect. He is placing before us a 
grand ideal to guide us in our communications with our fellow- 
men. The intercourse of Christians should be characterized 
by the spirit of moderation and reverence. In fact, not the 
bare letter but the spirit of that passage in the discourse of 
Christ should regulate all our conversations and dealings with 
our fellow men. 

There is much divergency of opinion regarding the exact 
entity that is meant by the 7ovnpes in the final clause. Many 
interpret it of moral evil in general, and explain the passage 
that all oaths participate in some degree of the evil principle. 
Of course, the Lord is not speaking of oaths justified by some 
legal or other just cause. They believe therefore that the Lord 
placed all these flippant and unnecessary oaths in one great 
class, and the class is evil, and he leaves indeterminate the 
grade of evil that they severally possess. The second opinion 
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differs from the first only in this, that Satan himself is 
understood by the sovnpes. Satan is not a _ passive 
personification of evil, but an active agent who conducts with 
great skill a warfare, and marshals under his standard every 
evil force in the universe. Everything that is opposed in any 
degree to that which is good in that same degree makes for 
Satan. He sets in motion those currents of thought and 
movements which weaken the supernatural in man, and debase 
man’s life. Not only does he act on the individual by personal 
suggestion and incitation, but he is operative in all those 
general movements of the world’s thought and action which 
are opposed to righteousness. The Lord was dealing with one 
such issue. He points out the falseness of the persuasion of 
the teachers of Israel; gives the reasons for his own position; 
and closes by establishing the grand norm of Christian life in 
the discourse of man to man. Now it matters not whether we 
understand by the vovnpes, evil in general, or Satan the head 
and promoter of evil. In fact, the comprehensive concept of 
evil includes all the evil forces of the world, together with 
their head, conceived as one complex principle of all evil. 
After having in general forbidden all oaths, the Lord extends 
the issue, and declares that everything that violates the calm, 
sober, reverential tenor of human speech is of the nature of 
such evil principle. 

The grand ideal of perfect human life is not a vulgar 
conception, consisting in mere exemption from grave sin. It 
is the right development of all,the powers that go to the 
building up of human life. It is that fine adjustment and 
equipoise of all the powers of intellect and will, and a vital 
growth in all those fine elements, which can not be known 
without careful soul study, nor attained without a fine love of 
high ideals, and a sustained discipline of our whole nature. 
Christ in person is the perfect model of all this perfection, 
and his words and example are the guide for the part that we 


may attain of it. 


(11) Gosp. II. 
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38. Ye have heard that it 
was said: An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth: 


39. But I say unto you: 
Resist not him that is evil; 
but whosoever smiteth thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to 
him the other also. 


40. And if any man would 
go to law with thee, and take 
away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak also. 


41. And whosoever shall 
compel thee to go one mile, 
go with him two. 


42. Give to him that asketh 
thee, and from him that would 
borrow of thee, turn not thou 
away. 
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27. But I say unto you 
who hear: Love your enemies, 
do good to them that hate 
you, 


28. Bless them that curse 
you, pray for them that despite- 
fully use you. 


29. To him ‘that smiteth 
thee on the one cheek offer 
also the other; and from him 
that taketh away thy cloak 
withhold not thy coat also. 


30. Give to every one that 
asketh thee; and of him that 
taketh away thy goods ask 
them not again. 
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43. Ye have heard that it 
was said: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor, and hate’ thine 
enemy: 


44. But I say unto you: 
Love your enemies, and pray 
for them that persecute you; 


as. Lhat ye ‘may Dersons 
of your Father who is in 
Heaven: for he maketh his sun 
to rise on the evil and the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just 
and the unjust. 


46. For if ye love them 
that love you, what reward 
have ye? do not even the py 
licans the same? 


47. And if ye salute your 
brethren only, what do ye more 
than others? do not-even the 
Gentiles the same? 


48. Ye therefore shall be 
perfect, as your heavenly Father 
is perfect. 
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31. And as ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye 
also to them likewise. 


32. And if ye love them 
that love you, what reward have 
ye? for even sinners love those 
that love them. 


33. And if ye do good to 
them that do good to you, what 
reward have ye? for even sinners 
do the same. 


34. And if ye lend to them 
of whom ye hope to receive 
what reward ‘have ye? even, 
sinners lend to sinners, to 
receive again as much. 


35. But love your enemies, 
and do them good, and lend, 
never despairing; and your 
reward shall be great, and 
ye shall be sons of the Most 
High: for he is kind toward 
the unthankful and evil. 


36. Be ye merciful, even as 
your Father is merciful. 


37. And judge not, and ye 
shall not be judged: and con- 
demn not, and ye shall not be 
condemned: release and ye 
shall be released: 


These words do not contain absolute literal precepts. 
They, as far as words can avail, portray the genius of the 


perfect nature of the New Dispensation. 


It is difficult to 


adequately clothe in words the high nature of the New Law. 
It has heights on heights of perfection, which can not be 
described by words, but only perceived by the spiritual insight 
of the man purified by having passed through the first degrees 


of soul-cleansing, 
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As a norm of Christian life the Lord here represents the 
high and perfect ideal of the Gospel of non-resistance. The 
Lord taught us the absolute precepts of the Law, and then sets 
forth the perfect ideal to which the soul should aspire. His 
message would be incomplete, if it left the soul merely in its 
middle course, above sin, but yet not God-like.. Hence the close 
of this chapter is one grand appeal to the soul to aspire after 
the highest ideals of perfection. We shall look in vain for the 
fulfilment of these words in the life of men of the world. In 
fact, their perfect observance is only found in the perfect saint. 
They contain the supreme bound of human perfection; but 
their spirit must in some measure move all those who follow 
Christ. 

In inspecting these parallel passages, we first note that 
Matthew alone draws a comparison between the old and new 
orders of truth, whereas Luke enunciates only the perfect law 
of the New Covenant. The reason isobvious. Matthew wrote 
for Israel, to whom it was useful to show the evolution of the 
new order out of the old. The Jews were attached to that 
which of old had been given them, and it was necessary to 
move them upward, not by reprobating the old, but by showing 
the greater comprehensiveness of the new. Luke wrote for a 
more universal end. His Gospel had the spirit of Paul’s 
preaching. Luke presented his truths to the whole world 
made up of all the races of men. Wherefore his conception of 
the truth and his forms of expression fit this universal end. 
The great Gentile world had no communication of divine truth. 
They had no position to which to cling; and hence, without 
adverting to the partial law that had preceded, Luke presents 
the law of the Gospel as an independent communication of 
truth. This difference in mode of presentation of the same 
truth is also observable in the fact that, where Matthew uses 
the word é@m«o/, Luke substitutes the term auaptwdot, To 
the Jewish mind the é@mx0s, the Gentile, was a synonym fora 
godless man, and an abomination. Such conception was true 
then. Hence St. Matthew could rightly employ the term to 
signify one who recognized no supernatural law or reward. 
But the advent of Christ changed the condition of the world; 
and no longer was the name Gentile synonymous with the 
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unbeliever. St. Luke, therefore, modifies the expression to 
fit his universal scope, and employs the word, sinner, to signify 
him who lives not for any supernatural ends. It seems quite 
probable that Christ employed the term used by Matthew, as 
being more forcible for his immediate hearers. The term is 
only used by him by way of illustration, and the substantial 
sense of the passage is in no way affected by Luke’s 
modification. 

There are some important variants in the text of Matthew. 
The first occurs in the Vulgate rendering of the thirty-ninth 
verse. In the Greek text of the Vatican and Sinaitic codices, 
we find pamife, the present tense of the verb to strike. 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort endorse this reading. It 
agrees with Luke, and is undoubtedly the true reading. A 
number of Greek codices have pazrice, the future, and this the 
Vulgate has followed in rendering the verb percusserit. 

Another variant occurs in the forty-first verse of Matthew. 
In Beza’s codex this verse closes as follows: tiaye per’ avtov 
ét, ddda S00. The greater number of codices of the 
Vulgate follow this reading. But the great authority of the 
Vatican codex and other great Greek codices plainly establish 
the reading: imaye per’ avtod S00, which we have followed 
in the version. The present reading of the Vulgate destroys 
the harmony of conception of the entire argument. There is 
a certain grace in the plan of argument, if we follow the Greek 
text. The things are arranged in pairs. If one cheek is 
smitten, turn the other; if one garment is taken, freely give 
the other; and the harmony of plan would demand: If thou be 
forced to go one mile, go freely another. This harmony is 
broken, if we follow the Vulgate reading. 

A very important variant appears in the forty-fourth 
verse. In the Vatican and Sinaitic codices the proposition has 
only two members ayarate tots éyOpois tudy, Kal mpocevyerbe 
umép Tov SiwxdvTwy wtuds. Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort 
endorse this reading. It has the support of the Coptic version, 
of Cureton’s Syriac version, of three minuscule codices, and of 
Theophylactus, Origen, Irenzeusand Cyprian. Another reading 
inserts the members, evAoyeite Tols Katapwpdvous buds, KadOs 
TOLeiTE TOIS prcgovoLY vuas, between the two members found in 
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the Vatican codex. This reading has the authority of codices 
DAK, L; M, S, U, A, Il, and others; of several codices of 
the Vetus Itala, of the Gothic, Peshitto, Armenian, Ethiopian 
versions, and of several Fathers. 

At the close of the verse the order of the words differs 
in the different codices. We are not aware that the order 
followed by the Vulgate exists in any Greek codex. In the 
Vatican and Sinaitic codices the series of words urép tov én. 
pealovtTwy vas Kai is omitted, while in the codices which defend 
the aforesaid members these words are inserted immediately 
after the mpocevyecGe. Though the weight of intrinsic 
authority gives to these readings a certain degree of probability, 
it is more probable that they were brought into the text from 
the Gospel of Luke. They all exist in the parallel text of Luke, 
and we know that it is of frequent occurrence, that passages 
have been transcribed from one Evangelist into the text of 
another, as though the writer were moved by the persuasion 
that in the discourses of the Lord the Evangelists should agree 
in everything. 

In the forty-sixth verse, the future tense of éyw, é&ere, 
is found in D, and in a few other authorities. The Vulgate 
translation is built on this reading. The weight of authority 
and the context persuade us that the present tense should stand 
in this place. The reading adopted by the Vulgate may have 
arisen from the fact that this reward is a future thing. But 
this conception is not obscured by using the present tense; 
for by the figure of metonymy of cause and effect, the reward, 
which is the effect, and a future thing, is identified with its 
cause, the right acquired by Christian action, which is a present 
reality. 

In verse forty-seven, the codices E, K, L, M, S, U, A, H, 
and some few other authorities support the reading ¢uAovs, 
but the high authority of &, B, D, and Z, and of the versions 
render the reading aSeddovs certain. On the authority of the 
Vatican and Sinaitic codices, we also read éOu«oi in the same 
verse, which reading is followed by the Vulgate. The same 
codices which defended the reading ¢vAovs, support TEAwVAL 
instead of €Ov«o/, and the Peshitto follows their reading. Itis 
probable that the variant arose from an erroneous attempt to 
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make the term used by Matthew in the forty-seventh verse 
identical with that used in the forty-sixth verse. It is far 
more reasonable to suppose that, in the discourse of the Lord, 
the two different terms were used for the grace of diction. 

In Exodus, XXI. 24, the lex talionis was enunciated as 
follows: ‘‘Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot 
for foot.’’ In Leviticus, XXIV. 20, it is repeated in the same 
terms. Finally in Deuteronomy, XIX. 21, we read: ‘‘And 
thine eye shall not pity; life for life, eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot.’’ The lex talionts was not 
restricted to the Hebrew people. Such law existed among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, and they traced its origin back to 
the fabled Rhadamanthus. It was one of the statutes of the 
twelve tables. The interpretation of this law as given us by 
Josephus is as follows: ‘‘He that maimeth any one, let him 
undergo the like himself, and be deprived of the same member 
of which he hath deprived the other, unless he that is maimed 
will accept of money instead of it, for the law makes the 
sufferer the judge of the value of what he hath suffered, and 
permits him to estimate, unless he will be more severe. ’’— 
mntiq. LV. VITLeas. 

Many believe that the words of the Jewish law in this 
passage are to be interpreted metaphorically. They believe 
the sense of the law to be that he who inflicted a personal injury 
upon a neighbor should be punished by a fine, which in the 
judgment of the judge should be held equal to the injury 
inflicted. They shrink from the conception of men proceeding 
to pull out a man’s tooth, or pluck out his eye, or cut off his 
hand or foot, as a punishment for crime. We find no record 
of any such execution in the history of the Old Testament. 
But then why preface a statement by the solemn formula, 
thine eye shall not pity; if there was only a question of a 
pecuniary fine? The code of Aristotle recognized an actual 
forfeiture of a bodily member in like case. Again, in Deu- 
teronomy the enunciation of the law begins by the statute 
of life for life. Every one understands this literally. How 
absurd then to twist the next members, which are closely 
united to the first, and promulgated in the most solemn way, 
into a mere fine? We believe therefore that, in the case of 
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injury of life or limb, the Mosaic law held the offender to the 
forfeiture of the same in his own person. Therefore it gave the 
judges the right to condemn such a criminal to be deprived of 
life or limb. It is nothing that such a conception of justice 
should conflict with our notions of justice. Society was then 
in a ruder state. The object of the law was not to satisfy the 
vindictive tendency in man, but to eliminate crime by the 
severity of justice. The execution of the sentence was not by 
private authority, but by the organized tribunal of judges. 
Moreover, it may have been that the actual execution of the 
sentence was rarely or never effected in Israel. Without doubt, 
murders were committed in that people, and punished by life 
for life, but the crime of depriving a man of a member is not 
a usual crime in any people. The severity of the punishment, 
and the strange nature of the crime may have caused the crime 
to be unknown in Israel. Again, it may have been that the 
judges were empowered to change the punishment into some 
work of satisfaction in favor of the injured party, and at his 
request. What we vindicate for the words of the law is that 
they sanction an actual forfeiture of life for life, and limb for 
limb. Such sense of the words existed in the popular mind, 
and was contemplated in the writer’s mind. This true and 
literal conception of the sense of the words formed the value 
of the law in preventing all bodily injuries. 

In contrast to this statute of the Law, the Lord places the 
Christian’s norm of conduct. Under the three heads of injury 
to the body, injury to property, and injury to honor and liberty 
the Lord understands every species of injury receivable from 
the neighbor. Now it must be borne in mind that the Lord is 
not laying down principles of criminal and civil jurisprudence. 
He does not therein condemn human laws which provide a 
system of punishment for crime. The laws of society must 
be framed to meet the exigencies of a sinful world. They 
contemplate unregenerate man, as he is under the sway of 
natural motives. But the doctrine of Christ here propounded 
is a clear call to the spiritual man. The Christian must live 
in a world governed by other laws than these. He must 
observe human laws, and preserve the social order. But in 
his inner heart, there is another law unknown to the world, 
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though clearly enunciated; impossible to the world, though 
wise and beautiful. Man can not live the life of the world, 
and observe that inner law. The more man is imbued with the 
thought of the world, the more impossible will this sublime 
code appear. It condenses a world of thought into a few brief 
sentences. The fulness of the soul of Christianity is there 
portrayed. These words establish the grand ideal of Christian 
toleration of injuries. Such ideals are the hope of the world. 
They head us in the direction of the supernatural in motive and 
act. No man can raise that ideal higher. Few, very few 
attain to its fulness, but it benefits even those who come short 
of its utmost bound. It forms a point towards which to strive. 
Every effort in its direction makes for the kingdom of God. 
All that it proposes is intrinsically possible, and the higher 
man rises in the scale of being, the closer will he come to that 
perfect law of human life. Perhaps there is no passage in the 
Gospel where the contrast between the life of the world and the 
life of the Christian is more strikingly portrayed. The contrast 
between the spirit of the Old Law and the spirit of the New 
appears in this. The perfect observer of the Old Law placed 
his ideal in a conformity with the statutes of the Law. He 
never aspired to anything more perfect than faithful observance 
of the Law. That law regulated all the affairs of human life. 
It never contemplated the heights of spiritual perfection of the 
New. But the Christian, living under the laws of man to 
regulate social order, recognizes a higher law, to the observance 
of which no human tribunal coerces him. That law does not 
conflict with human statutes, but it forms a secret law of the 
spirit received only by the spiritual man, and followed only by 
him. The great, busy, noisy world goes on its way oblivious of 
the deep sense of these words, but the few of God’s perfect ones 
keep them in their hearts as a motive of conduct that the world 
knows not of. A man may conceive his duty more narrowly, 
and escape reprobation, without reproducing in his life the 
fulness of the perfection here proposed. From the minimum 
required to keep a man out of hell to the highest bound of 
human perfection there are many degrees. The Lord stands at 
the top, and invites us to the highest; and if the aspiration is 
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fixed there, the achievement will be something, and the words 
will have a profitable effect even though the summit be not 
reached. 

The term ovnpes in the clause: ‘‘resist not him that is 
evil,” signifies the character of one who unjustly injures the 
person, property, or fame of the one addressed in the discourse. 
The Lord first enunciates the broad fundamental principle of 
non-resistance to evil, and then proceeds to illustrate it by 
concrete illustrations. 

Knowing perfectly the nature of the human mind, the 
Lord did not propose his doctrines as abstract principles, 
but employed parables and concrete examples. He takes, 
therefore, a blow upon the cheek as an example of bodily insult 
and injury. The example is aptly chosen, since it is an action 
that the natural bent of human nature is quick to resent, and 
it has been received of old in the code of the world as sufficient 
provocation for a quarrel. It is not the pain or the lesion 
inflicted that moves the irascible in man, but the insult which 
human nature feels in receiving such blow. Now, of course, 
the specific act is made a head under which is included every 
species of insult and injury. 

Some have found a difficulty in the fact that Matthew 
speaks of a blow upon the right cheek. In Luke we find no 
designation of the particular cheek. Of course the substance 
of the proposition is simply, if smitten on one cheek turn the 
other. But in explaining the detail of the right cheek, as 
mentioned by Matthew, we are led to the following reflections. 
A blow is usually delivered with the right hand, and a blow 
thus delivered would not light on the right cheek, but on the 
left. Discarding certain improbable opinions, which have been 
advanced in solution of this, we are led to the following 
conclusions. The right side of the body and the right members 
are usually mentioned in statements where a side of the human 
body, or a member is used for illustration. Now it is certain 
that the Lord simply followed the custom of human speech 
in giving priority to the right member. In the words of 
Maldonatus: ‘‘Non czedendi sed loquendi usum Christus secutus 
est.”’ It is only a mind filled with a spirit of equivocation 
that will find anything incongruous in this statement of St. 
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Matthew. The proper object for the mind to rest on is that a 
blow has been received on the cheek, and the right cheek is 
mentioned, in accordance with the general priority of the right 
member, without adverting to the exact mode of delivering the 
blow. Moreover, if the person delivering the blow be not 
directly in front, but standing at the right side, as frequently 
happens, the blow with the right hand would light upon the 
right cheek. But it seems that no thought was given by the 
speaker to the mode of delivering the blow. There is a 
beautiful antithesis in the contrast of the New Law with 
the Old. The Old Law said: Like punishment for like in- 
jury. The perfection of the New Law says: Seek not thy 
vindication, but offer thyself to receive another injury from 
him who has smitten thee. The words give man the perfect 
spiritual law in his dealings with man. In this and the 
following sentences, the Lord stops at no half measures. It is 
as though he for a moment lost sight of selfish man, engrossed 
with his own interests, and looking aloft, contemplated man on 
the highest plane on which he can stand. Now the spirit of 
these words should be the spirit of the Christian’s life. The 
changed customs of people will only modify-the details. 
Prudence also will regulate the deeds of a life which moves in 
this spirit. The conscience of man can always have recourse 
to these sublime words to be certified whether the spirit of 
Christ rules the conduct of man. They are not for the forum 
of the world; they are too perfect for the vulgar life. They 
are paradoxical to the worldly sense. Indeed, men have gone 
so far as to assert that this code, if put into effect, would 
subvert society by removing all restraint from the wicked. 
This view is founded on a misconception. These high counsels 
of Christ are not intended to take the place of human law. A 
certain divine Providence rules in human society, and prevents 
that the wide-spread wickedness of man should subvert all law 
and order. But within society’s system of laws is this higher 
law, which regulates acts which are above the domain of human 
law. No danger will ever come to society from this grand 
Gospel of non-resistance. But the more of this spirit that 
pervades society, the nobler and better will be the life of man. 
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It may never be verified in our lives that we be struck on 
the cheek by any man, but it will be oft verified that we are 
called to submit to actions of the class of which this is taken 
as arepresentative. The words exhort us to perfect forgiveness 
of injuries, to disarm wrath by the power of meekness. : 

By reflection we can form in our minds an idea of the 
disposition of mind that would be in the mind of the man, who 
having received a blow on the cheek, would in perfect meekness 
turn the other. That disposition of mind should be the object 
of our aspirations, prayers and efforts, and if the disposition 
be strongly fixed there, the application of it to the various 
events of life will follow logically. But the enterprise is a 
difficult one. All the propensities of crude nature rise up 
against the counsel of Christ. A mightier power of the super- 
natural must rise up and put down the “‘old nature.” When- 
ever the follower of Christ receives a personal insult or injury, 
filled with the spirit of these words, let him say: This is a 
blow on the cheek, and my duty is plain. - It may safely be left 
to the conscience and judgment of each follower of Christ to 
determine the mode in which to turn the other cheek. 

The spirit of these words moved Christ in his own life. 
In Isaiah he says: ‘‘I gave my back to the strikers, and my 
cheeks to them who plucked out the hair; I hid not my face 
from shame and spitting.” —Is. L. 6. And again: “He was 
oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth: 
he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before 
her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his mouth.”’—Is. LIII. 7. 

Some allege Paul’s action in Acts, XXIII. 3, as contrary 
to the spirit of these words of Jesus. There, when the high 
priest Ananias gave order that they that stood by him should 
smite Paul on the mouth, Paul made answer: ‘‘God shall 
smite thee, thou whited wall.” In answer to this, we must 
observe that Paul’s words were not moved by the personal 
injury done tohim. It wasa denunciation of the perfidy and 
wickedness of the high priest. Moreover the stroke given to 
Paul was in hatred of the doctrine that he taught; and inter- 
preting the high priest’s treatment of him as a manifestation 
of his hatred of Christ, Paul is moved to indignation against 
the false and impious man. 
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In that address St. Paul endeavors to arouse the high 
priest to a consciousness of the injustice which moved him to 
cause St. Paul to be struck. The address was aimed to 
denounce the wicked act itself, and not to avenge a personal 
injury. The spirit of forgiveness moves not a man to be 
supine and indifferent to evil; but it enlarges a man’s heart to 
prompt mercy toward one who has aimed an injury at himself. 

Paul had not finished his work, and he resorted to legiti- 
mate means to escape from his accusers, that he might further 
testify of Christ in Rome. Moreover, when Paul demanded 
his rights as a Roman citizen, he was not departing from the 
spirit of the law. There, it was not a question of revenging a 
personal injury, but of availing himself of legitimate means to 
prolong his life and liberty to labor for Christ. The words of 
Christ do not inculcate the renunciation of one’s rights before 
the tribunals, but the patient bearing of wrongs received from 
our fellow men. 

The next example of Christ contemplates a case where a 
man endeavors by unjust means to deprive us of some posses- 
sion, even a very necessary possession, and the counsel of Christ 
is to repay such injustice by a voluntary surrender of another 
such necessary possession. The ordinary raiment of people of 
ancient times consisted of the tunic and cloak. The tunic 
was the universal garment for both sexes. It was in form like 
a long shirt. In women it always reached to the feet. As 
worn by men, it sometimes extended to the feet, and sometimes 
was a little shorter. Its loose folds were usually gathered 
about the lions by a girdle. With the Hebrews it was usually 
made of wool or linen, and was the immediate covering of the 
body. The cloak was an outer covering worn at the approach 
of evening, or at other times as a protection against the cold. 
A man’s raiment might well be considered as the last thing that 
he would be willing to part with. Indeed the Law protected 
a man in the possession of this, even against the obligation of a 
pledge. In Exodus, XXII. 26, it is written: “If thou take 
thy neighbor’s raiment to pledge, thou shalt deliver it to him 
by that the sun goeth down. For that is his only covering, his 
raiment for his skin. In what shall he sleep? And it shall 
come to pass that, when he crieth unto me, that I will hear; 
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for Iam gracious.” It is therefore with design that the Lord 
specifies the tunic and the raiment. It is to prove that the 
spirit of renunciation should be universal, and stop at nothing, 
not even the most necessary thing. The example supposes 
that the contention of the one claiming the garment is unjust. 
If the follower of Christ were bidden give the one garment to 
such a claimant, the act would seem to us sublime. Such a 
man might say: I have at least left to me a cloak to cover my 
nakedness, and protect me from the cold. But the words of 
Christ bid him give the cloak also, and retain nothing. It is 
the absolutely perfect degree of cession of our rights, the per- 
fect degree of detachment from the world. 

How the grandest things that we have ever done in this 
spirit sink into insignificance when compared to this high 
standard? And yet the fulfilment of the counsel to the letter 
is possible, and the best thing that man can do. It is said of 
St. Francis of Assisi, that after renouncing his right to his 
father’s property, St. Francis restored to him also the gar- 
ments that he wore. The thing seems hard to us, because we 
look at it from such a low plane. No man can be a perfect 
saint in one thing and a sinner in everything else. If we, by 
patient discipline and prayer, could lift ourselves into the plane 
from which Christ surveyed things, our vision would be cor- 
rected. Had he told us that the perfect fulfilment of this 
counsel were actually required in order to gain eternal life, we 
might shudder. It isnot so. It is a high and heavenly ideal of 
human perfection, fixed high, as an object of aspiration and 
activity. It is not an ordinary canon of human conduct, to be 
put in practice like a casuistic decision of moral theology, but 
a high ideal towards which to rise; and every step towards 
it is a step upwards to a broader and nobler plane of human 
life. 

Christ’s conception of human life is that of a toilsome 
journey upwards from the low and sordid plane of the world’s 
life, through various degrees, even to the high plane of per- 
fection. He has legislated for all the degrees, and to lead us 
on in that upward journey, he has placed at the top these 
examples of perfection. 
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There is a slight variance between Matthew and Luke in 
the mode in which they conceive the cession of the garments. 
Of course, the order of ceding them is not essential, and the 
proposition of the Lord regarded not the order, but the act of 

‘surrender of both garments. Matthew seems to contemplate 
a man clad in his tunic. Let us for composition of place, 
locate the scene in the man’s abode. His hard and grasping 
neighbor comes to take away even the tunic from his back. 
And the man is bidden to cede the garment, and to put forth 
his hand and take also his necessary cloak and give with it. 

Luke on the other hand seems to take for example a man 
clad in tunic and cloak. For such an example, the composi- 
tion of place may be the same or otherwise. The aforesaid 
unfeeling neighbor presses a suit to take away the cloak, and 
the follower of Christ gives it, and then voluntarily divests 
himself of his tunic, and gives that too, The ordering of the 
action is logical in both cases, but the original conception is 
slightly different in detail. 

It is not the mere letter of this sublime counsel that Christ 
contemplated. In plain illustrations he has established the 
supreme norm of self-denial. By this teaching he calls us to 
the spirit of renunciation and mercy. A man may follow the 
spirit of that divine teaching even to the heroic degree, and 
give all. 

The spirit of these words should fix itself in the Christian 
as a disposition of soul regulating his attachment to his wordly 
goods. A selfish insisting on our rights, of whatever nature, 
is strongly opposed to the spirit of Christ’slaw. It is needless 
to add that Christ supposes that the act of renunciation should 
not leave in the mind any bitterness or contempt. It should 
proceed in perfect charity and serenity of mind. 

In the various religions and philosophies of the world 
there is nothing like to this. Such sublime philosophy could 
only come from Heaven. Its value is not limited to the per- 
fect. Its spirit, in some degree, pervades all the followers of 
Christ, and makes them less selfish. 

The third example proposed by Christ is founded in a 
usage unknown in our life. As it was strange to the Gentile 
world, it has been omitted by St. Luke. To secure celerity in 
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their public couriers, the kings of Persia empowered these 
couriers to impress into their service men, beasts, and boats 
when need required. These couriers transmitted the royal 
edicts and letters throughout the Persian Empire. The 
system was organized by means of relays of mounted men, and 
one courier handed the message to the other mounted courier, 
so that the course was unbroken. The royal messages were 


called in Persian s\St engare, “writings,” hence the Greek 


term ayyapevw, and the angariare of the Latin Vulgate. These 
couriers are mentioned in Esther, VIII. ro-14. The Persian 
domination introduced the usage into Palestine, and it was 
extremely odious to the people. In the peace proposals which 
Demetrius Soter sent to Jonathan, it was promised that the 
beasts of the Jews should not be impressed for public service.— 
Jos. Antiq., XIII. II. 3. This testimony establishes the fact 
that the usage continued under the Seleucide, and that it was 
odious to the Jewish people. The term is used three times in 
the New Testament; in the present passage, and again in 
Matthew, X XVII. 32, and in Mark, XV. 21, where the Jews 
constrain Simon of Cyrene to bear the cross of the Saviour. It 
is probable that the usage gave rise to abuses, wherein the more 
powerful ones exacted unjust service from the weaker members 
of the Jewish commonwealth, and it seems to be this to which 
the Lord has reference. The example is different, but the 
doctrine is the same. It is the application of the gospel of 
non-resistance and renunciation to a fact of life, wherein one’s 
right to liberty and honor has been invaded. All that has 
been said of the preceding examples applies to this also, and 
the Lord takes the most hated violation of man’s rights as an 
example, in ‘order to raise the standard of Christian meekness 
and charity. 

Wherever human society exists, there social inequality 
exists. Now the proper attitude of the Christian towards his 
brother in distress is outlined here by Christ. In keeping with 
the general tenor of the discourse, he has set forth the highest 
degree of charitable giving. Give to every one whom need 
prompts toask. You may do less, and absolve your soul from 
sin, but you can not do more. There is nothing conceivable 
above the counsel of Christ. In its fullest degree it leads to no 
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absurdity. It shuts out all calculating on the personal priva- 
tion that may result from such giving. It reserves nothing 
to self; for the perfect Christian has nothing here. - His heart 
is attached to nothing but God, virtue and Heaven. With 
a noble indifference, he lives above the things of earth. With 
him human want always outweighs his private advantage. 
The grasp of the Christian is firm on the things of Heaven, 
light on the things of earth. What a sublime rebuke is in 
these words against our modern Christian, who lives in afflu- 
ence, and either gives nothing to the poor, or doles out grudg- 
ingly some insignificant offering to those who suffer want? 

Some interpret the universality of the counsel, Give to 
every one that asketh of thee, in this wise: that we should not 
regard the person of the one asking, whether he be friend or 
enemy, one in favor or out of favor, but that we should only 
have regard to hisneed. The force of the universal proposition 
seems to be that we stop at no consideration whatever, while 
we have anything to give, anda manisinneed. Some restrict 
their charity by the consideration that they have already done 
a certain amount; others by the consideration that they or 
their families are not in as good condition as they-desire ; others 
by the consideration that the state should support the poor: 
others by the consideration that the poor are indolent or vicious. 
Of course, prudence is the guide in the exercise of all virtues. 
It would not be following the spirit of this sublime doctrine to 
blindly give aid to one whom the very aid would confirm in 
idleness or drunkenness. But where human want exists in 
such a manner that it has a claim on charity, then the universal 
proposition of Christ excludes every consideration of self, and 
prompts a man forthwith to relieve the need, being nobly 
oblivious of his own inconvenience. 

Luke’s account has some factors omitted by Matthew. 
With the counsel to give to every one who asketh, Luke joins 
another counsel, “‘and of him that taketh away thy goods ask 
them not again.” The full sense of these words is the renun- 
ciation of the right of restitution by the Christian whose 
property has been unjustly taken away. To be sure, a man 
may without sin demand the restitution of such property, but it 
is more perfect to renounce this right. The words of the Lord 
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contain no impossible Utopian philosophy, but the perfect law 
of charity and indifference to sordid issues. Injustice is not 
thereby encouraged to the harm of the sociallaw. Forsooth 
we might imagine a metaphysical case, in which a wicked man, 
taking advantage of the universal adoption of this principle of 
renunciation might amass wealth by injustice, and live securely 
by the immunity guaranteed him by this law. But in such 
case the counsel would no longer hold, for the repression of 
crime would be a just motive to proceed against such offender; 
and therefore the Christian would move not with the desire to 
have his property again, but for the protection of the public 
good. Moreover, in applying these counsels, we are not to 
consider the metaphysical man, but the historical man, -as he 
is found in the midst of society. We shall find that society 
was never injured by the number of saints who practiced the 
perfection of Christ’s law. The counsel regards the act in se, 
and establishes that it is nobler to surrender a right to prop- 
erty than to claimit. It is often verified in society that in 
some way a man is deprived of some portion of his goods which 
are held or have been appropriated by another. By recourse to 
a suit at law this property might be recovered. The Christian 
has such a right, but there is also proposed to him the higher 
law of action, to renounce his claim. The counsel goes against 
every worldly instinct in man. The goods of the world look 
big in our eyes. But seen from that standpoint whence Christ 
viewed the world, they are but as straw and rags. We may not 
be able to rise to the supreme height of this counsel, but some 
of its spirit should come into our lives, to temper our excessive 
attachment to our rights and to our property. 

In the next sentence, Luke’s text contains a practical 
canon of universal application to regulate our dealings with 
others: “‘And as ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them likewise.”” This passage appears in Matthew in 
Chap. VII. 12. The ordering of the discourse is the proper 
work of the Evangelists themselves, and in such ordering, Luke 
excels. Though his account of the discourse is briefer, he has 
ordered the chief elements in logical sequence, and a glance at 
the context of the passage, as it appears in the two Evangelists, 
will convince one that Luke has introduced the passage in the 
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right place. The counsel is not confined to the New Law. 
When the elder Tobias believed death to be imminent, among 
the counsels which he gave his son was this: “That which 
thou art unwilling another should do to thee, see that thou 
doest not to another.”’ The counsel is sublimely plain. It 
requires no difficult mental operation to put ourselves in the 
neighbor’s place. It is but another expression of the great 
truth: ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” It is no 
abstract principle, but a concrete law comprehensible by the 
rudest mind. The natural love of man for himself and for his 
good is strong; this unerring canon makes that the measure of 
man’s treatment of his neighbor. Ifthat canon were adopted, 
all strife would cease, all injustice would cease. When the 
human heart is filled with ill-will or hatred towards a fellow- 
being, all things that come from the hated individual are 
displeasing. A man thus disposed might be led to reason thus: 
The law of Christ enjoins that we should do unto others as we 
would that men should do unto us. It is well. I wish that 
my enemy should not do me any offices of kindness. My 
hatred makes odious to me all things that come from him. I 
wish that he keep out of my sight, and trouble me not, therefore 
I will treat him in like manner. This is fallacious. The 
precept of Christ is, that we do unto every man, even our 
enemy, as we would that every man should do untous. There 
is no right minded man who is willing that all men should 
avoid him, and withhold all offices of kindness from him. 

All the philosophy of man’s dealings with man is condensed 
into that one simple sentence. It is applicable to all the 
departments of human life, to all the grades of society, and 
to every species of human act. By its use we are readily 
brought to the realization of even the most delicate wrong done 
toaneighbor. Itisthe ultimate criterion of justice and charity 
between man and man. The principle itself only contains a 
method of practical judgment of conduct. The degree of malice 
of an infraction of the precept must be judged by the nature 
of the act. 

Another office that the Christian is bidden cues is 
to lend to a person in need. 
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To lend may be taken in two senses. First, it may mean 
to give the temporary use of a thing without compensation, on 
the condition that the thing itself, or its equivalent in kind, be 
returned. Secondly, it may mean to grant for temporary use, 
on condition of receiving a compensation for the use of the 
thing, and ultimately the thing itself or its value. In this 
second sense, money is put at interest. In the Law of Moses, 
the first mode of lending was commanded, and the second mode 
was forbidden. In Exodus, XXII. 25, we read: “If thou 
lend money to any of my people with thee that is poor, thou 
shalt not be to him as a usurer, neither shalt thou lay upon 
him usury.” And again in Leviticus, XXV. 35-37: ‘And if 
thy brother shall have become poor, and his hand fail with thee, 
then thou shalt relieve him; as a stranger and a sojourner shall 
he live with thee. Take thou no usury of him or increase; but 
fear thy God: that thy brother may live with thee. Thou 
shalt not give him thy money upon usury, nor give him thy 
victuals for increase.”” This law only had regard to the lend- 
ing to an Israelite. The Law allowed an Israelite to exact 
usury from a Gentile. In Deuteronomy, XXIII. 20, it is 
written: ‘“‘Untoa stranger thou mayest lend upon usury; but 
unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon usury.”’ 

The law of Christ substantially modified this legislation. 
It broke down the racial distinction between brother and 
stranger, and established the universal brotherhood of man. 
Now Matthew conceives the matter of lending, as it regarded 
the Israelites themselves. He says naught of usury. It seems 
quite probable that the pars prohibens of this law was observed 
with more fidelity by Israel than the pars precipiens. There 
is no natural incentive to lend to a man without interest. 
Hence those, whom the law explicitly forbade to take interest 
for a loan, may well be believed to have often turned aside from 
such a pleader. The words of Matthew are singularly expres- 
sive to signify the way in which a man declines the troublesome 
suit of another. 

Luke treats the issue in a different manner. He looked at 
a broader world than did St. Matthew. 

Now Luke contemplates a case where the request of a loan 
comes from a man who is in such circumstances that little or 
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no hope appears that he will be able to pay back the principal. 
Luke seems to prescind from the subject of interest, and to 
consider only the aspect of payment of the borrowed goods. 
The 7a ica of the thirty-fourth verse of Luke plainly 
indicates this. He does not say by way of illustration that 
sinners lend to sinners to receive interest, but to receive 7a 
ioa, as much, in return. Luke says that such lending 
springs from no supernatural motive, and is entitled to no 
supernatural reward. The force of the yap of the thirty- 
fourth verse is supernatural merit with God. The reasoning 
of Luke is very plain. To lend money on good security with 
the intention that it shall be safely returned is not a work of 
charity, but a business transaction, inspired by a mere natural 
motive. The conception of the Christian life in the mind of 
the Lord is that of a life regulated by supernatural motives. 
Hence the Christian is exhorted to a supernatural love of man; 
and as regards the matter of lending, he is exhorted to lend 
where there is no hope of a return of the principal. 

To some persons these words appear to have no practical 
signification. They put them aside as containing some mys- 
terious sense with which they are not concerned. * To be sure, 
the spirit of the words is more profitable than the mere letter. 
The letter was influenced somewhat by the popular modes of 
thought and expression, and the peculiar circumstances of the 
time; the spirit is influenced by nothing, and is eternal. 

By a perverse way of looking at this sublime doctrine, we 
can make it appear ridiculous. Let us suppose, for example, 
that a man by thrift has acquired a competence for his family. 
He becomes moved by the present text of Scripture, and begins 
to lend to every one that approaches him, never questioning 
the borrower’s honesty or ability to repay. The unworthy 
take advantage of this. The man is soon reduced to poverty, 
and his family are destitute. Is this the proper effect of the 
Gospel of Christ? We answer, No. Scriptural language must 
be interpreted by its own proper norm. It is unlike all other 
forms of expression. It often establishes laws of conduct for 
all men by proposing the supreme degree of the several virtues 
as a grand high aim towards which to aspire and labor. The 
utmost bound of perfection in the virtue of detachment from 
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the world is to give all, and possess nothing. This grand truth 
must be the guiding spirit in man’s relations to earthly goods. 
That spirit never changes, but the actual application of the 
great truth to practical usage is subject to various modifica- 
tions, resulting from the way of life of every man. Prudence 
regulates this and every other virtue. The spirit of the words, 
first of all lessens man’s grasp on the things of earth. The 
spirit of the words corrects man’s intention, so that he makes of 
such goods not an end of human life but a transitory means. 
They contemplate a case where a man has something which he 
can lend, and where the petitioner is in real need. In sub- 
stance, Christ says: “If thou hast the goods of this world, 
and thy needy brother cometh to thee, asking a loan, turn not 
away from him for the reason that his security is not good.”’ 
Many a time a poor man, who could offer no security to the 
money-lenders has been able to save his home by the kind 
office of some one who guided his life in the spirit of these 
words. 

There is some difficulty in the thirty-fifth verse. caused by 
Luke’s strange use of the verb ameATrivev, The classic sense of 
the term is twofold. When used with a direct accusative, it 
signifies to cause one to despair, and this is its general sense in 
classic writers and in the Septuagint. Thus it is used in Eccli. 
XXII. 26; XXVII. 24, II]. Maccab. IX. 18. Many codices of 
the Vetus Itala and of the Vulgate have the reading mzhil 
desperantes, founded upon this sense of the verb, and this sense 
is defended by Schegg, Schanz, Fillion, Wetstein, Meyer, 
Grimm and others. Thesenseisapt. The reason which would 
move a man not to give, in the case proposed, is the absence of 
the hope of receiving the equivalent back again. Now the 
Lord says: Let not this absence of hope move you; give the 
loan to the needy one, for you can not lose it ; the Lord himself 
will be your remunerator. Noman needs despair of the secur- 
ity of a loan, when the Lord becomes the surety. The Syriac 
takes the transitive sense of the verb, and translatesit: ‘Thou 
shalt not cut off the hope ofa man.’ To obtain such sense from 
the Greek, the »7dév must be changed to pndeva, which is 
found in no Greek codex. 
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The sense of the Vulgate seeks its justification in a peculiar 
use of the word aedriGev, This verb is made up of the prepo- 
sition awd and édArifev. Now the expression éArifev aro 
twos would mean to hope for something from a person. 
Those who defend the sense of the Vulgate believe that Luke 
retained the sense of this expression in compounding the verb 
with the preposition. There are precedents for such use of 
compound verbs in classic writers. It must be conceded that 
the great commentators and critics stand for this sense of the 
expression. It is supported by Toleti, Jansenius, Lucas of 
Bruges, Cajetan, Cornelius & Lapide, Calmet, Bisping, Grotius, 
Castalius, Casaubonus, Bengel,Rosenmiiller, Kuinoel, De Wette, 
Ewald, Bleek, Keil and others. 

From the sense of the Vulgate many theologians have 
tried to draw a precept against receiving interest for money. 
It is not given us at this time to enter into the vexed question 
of usury. Suffice it for our present purpose to point out, that 
Luke in this place does not contemplate the case of interest for 
money, but the granting of a loan in such circumstances wherein 
«a man would have no hope of a return of the equivalent of the 
loan. The preceding context and the words themselves plainly 
evince this. His words are to give, expecting nothing in 
return. What right have we to interpret that nothing to 
signify nointerest? But they say thus enunciated the doctrine 
would be too difficult. It would be too difficult were it placed 
upon man as a precept, but it is also a sublime counsel, con- 
taining the supreme degree of charity in lending. 

The remaining verses of the passage inculcate the perfec- 
tion of the love of enemies. In Matthew we find this perfect 
law of charity contrasted with the Old Law: ‘‘Ye have heard 
that it hath been said: Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and 
hate thine enemy.” In Leviticus, XIX, 18, the love of the 
neighbor is commanded: ‘Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear 
any grudge against the children of thy people; but thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself; I am the Lord.’ The word 
signifying neighbor in the original is JY". Now with the 
Hebrews, this term was never applied to any man but an 
Israelite. It signified that relation between man and man 
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which was founded on the consideration that they formed one 
people. Hence by this precept, no general love of brotherhood 
of man was established. Brotherhood among the Jews was 
founded on the fact that they had Abraham as a common 
father. 

The second part of the citation of Christ, ““and thou shalt 
hate thine enemy,”’ is not found in express terms in the Old 
Law. Hence in the second member, some commentators 
believe the contrast to be not between Christ’s law and the 
Old Code, but between Christ’s law and Pharisaic teaching. 
To a superficial reader this is the easier view, but a deeper view 
of the passage convinces us that Christ is here not correcting 
the falsity of Pharisaic teaching, but perfecting the weakness 
of the Law itself. Israel formed a unique people in an idola- 
trous world. Superstition and crime had so affected the men 
of that age that by God’s own statement the cup of malice was 
full, and he decreed to destroy the dwellers of Canaan by the 
hand of the Israelites. Hence the Israelites were taught by 
God himself to look with horror and abomination upon the 
surrounding tribes. An exception was made in the case of the 
Edomites on account of the brotherhood of Jacob and Esau 
the father of Edom, and in the case of the Egyptians, in grati- 
tude for the favors given to Joseph and his brethren by 
Pharaoh: “Thou shalt not abhor an Edomite; for he is thy 
brother: thou shalt not abhor an Egyptian; because thou wast 
a stranger in his land.” —Deut. XXIII. 7. The very manner 
in which this exception is stated, evinces that the intent of the 
Law was that they should abhor the other tribes and nations. 
In Exodus, XVII. 14, the Israelites are bidden to wage eternal 
warfare with Amalek; and in Deuteronomy, XXV. 19, Moses 
commanded: “Therefore it shall be, when the Lord thy God 
hath given thee rest from all thy enemies round about, in the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee for an inheritance to 
possess it, thou shalt blot out the remembrance of Amalek, 
from under Heaven; thou shalt not forget it.”’ In Exodus, 
XXIII. 22, God declares that he himself will be an enemy to 
the enemies of Israel; and in the same chapter, they are com- 
manded to exterminate all the idolatrous tribes from the land. 
In Numbers, XXV. 17, Israel is commanded to vex the 
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Midianites, and smite them. In Deuteronomy, VII. 2, the 
Lord gives this terrible command: “And when the Lord thy 
God shall deliver them (the Hittites, and the Girgashites, and 
the Amorites, and the Canaanites, and the Perizzites, and the 
Hivites, and the Jebusites) before thee, thou shalt smite them 
and utterly destroy them, thou shalt make no covenant with 
them, nor show mercy unto them.”’ Moreover we have seen, 
Deut. XXIII. 19, that the Jew who was forbidden to receive 
usury from one of his race, might exact it from the foreigner. 
Now the Jewish world was narrow; they were surrounded by 
tribes whom the Law bade them abhor and destroy. Hence, 
taking these to be understood by the name of enemy, the Law 
itself bade them hate their enemies. Of course, the Law con- 
templated only those tribes who by their idolatry had become 
hateful to God himself, and it is not wrong to hate what is 
hateful to God. The object of the Law in establishing this 
hatred and abomination of the idolatrous tribes in Israel was 
to preserve Israel from the infection of idolatry. The whole 
history of the Jews shows how prone they were to adopt the 
worst superstitions of the surrounding peoples. Hence the 
Lord says in Exodus, XXIII. 33: “They shall not dwell in 
thy land, lest they make thee sin against me.’”’ “The universal 
charity that we extend to all men, was by the Jew only given to 
one of his own nation, and this was based on the Law itself. 
They were commanded to hate the pagan tribes, and the motive 
of this hatred was the idolatry and crimes of these tribes. 
Neither can we say that it is repugnant to our ideas of God 
that he should command the hatred of man. By the moral 
conditions of their life, these peoples had forfeited their rights 
to be considered asmen. They were reprobate, and the hatred 
of Israel for them was founded on their reprobation by God. 


“Certo i’ piangea, poggiato ad un de’ rocchi 
Del duro scoglio, si che la mia scorta 
Mi disse: Ancor se’ tu degli altri sciocchi? 
Qui vive la pieta quando é ben morta. 
Chi é pit scellerato di colui 
Che al giudizio divin passion porta? 
—Inferno, XX. 25-30. 
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It would be incompatible with the nature of God to bid a 
man hate another for a private offense, or to hate a man who 
had not been reprobated by God. One of the grandest effects 
of the Incarnation is the universal brotherhood of all men. 
This is not a mere name. It means the conferring upon man 
of something which he did not have before, the establishing 
between man and man of relations which did not exist before. 
Hence it banished the law of hatred of the foreigner, for now 
there is no foreigner, the new code is for every nation and every 
man. Therefore we believe that Christ contrasts his teaching 
with the teaching of the Law itself, and that he has abolished 
the distinction between neighbor and stranger, which certainly 
existed in the Old Law, by extending the lines of the new 
chosen people to include all the children of Adam. 

In opposition to the given interpretation of this sentence, 
some allege the words of Exodus, XXIII. 4: “If thou meet 
thine enemy’s ox or his ass going astray, thou shalt bring it 
back to him again. If thou see the ass of him that hateth thee 
lying under his burden, thou shalt not pass by, thou shalt 
surely help with him.” They allege also the words of Proverbs 
XXV. 21: “If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat, 
and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink.” These texts 
are taken by our opponents to prove that the love of the enemy 
existed in the Old Law. 

Now we may remark that, were it thus, the Gospel in this 
matter would contain nothing more perfect than the Old Law, 
which would certainly be against the general line of Christ’s 
argument. Hence we believe that both of these passages refer 
only to the treatment that one Israelite should receive at the 
hands of another. Enemy, in these passages, does not signify a 
member of the pagan nations, the hatred of whom was founded 
on an abhorrence of their idolatry. It signified an Israelite 
against whom the man was angered for some private cause. 
It is simply a quaint concrete way of commanding the Israelites 
to put away hatred for one another, and to extend to one of 
their race who had injured them the offices of charity in dis- 
tress. The alleged text of Exodus is cleared up by Deuter- 
onomy, XXII.1: “Thou shalt not see thy brother's pr] 
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ox or his sheep go astray, and hide thyself from them; thou 
shalt by all means, bring them again unto thy brother.” The 
Hebrew term here properly means, the collateral kinship. 
It was extended by the Jew to those of his race, but no 
farther. 

We would not say that the Old Law inculcated the univer- 
sal hatred of all men not belonging to the chosen people; but 
to preserve them in the worship of Yahveh, it commanded the 
hatred of the surrounding tribes. In this respect it was a 
local temporary law, adapted to the peculiar environment of 
the Jew. It was not fit to become the universal law of man. 
Christ substituted for it the universal law of love for every man, 
by breaking down the distinction between Jew and Gentile, 
and offering salvation to every man. 

The law of Christ could not be given to the world till the 
mighty change was wrought in the life of man that was effected 
by the Redemption. Such interpretation of the passage is in 
harmony with the whole tenor of the discourse, wherein the 
contrast has uniformly been between the Old Law and the law 
of Christ; it makes the words of Christ really mean something. 

Taking now the full discourse, as it is found in both 
Evangelists, we find the expression of man’s love for man. 
Here also the words contain both precept and counsel. To love 
one’s enemies by a positive act of love is of precept. That is 
to say, it is not sufficient to exercise the mere negative act of 
not wishing evil to our neighbor, but one must exercise the 
positive act of wishing good to the enemy. This is of precept, 
and comes directly from the Saviour’s words, but the words do 
not stop here, they go up into the heights. 

To treat first of the love of enemy that is of precept, we 
are led to the following conclusions. One of the chief defects 
of dealing with enemies is that men regard the enemy qua 
talem, and thus considered, it is impossible to love an enemy. 
That element in the man which has made the man our enemy 
exists in our apprehension as an evil thing, and it is metaphy- 
sically impossible for evil to be the object of an act of love. 
Man must rise above the consideration of that element, and 
regard the man as a creature of God; and then appeal to the 
love of God existing in one’s heart, and aided by God’s grace 
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he can love the enemy. It is thus possible to love an enemy 
thus considered, even while the propensity of crude nature 
impels in the opposite direction. 

Another defect which hinders the right treatment of 
enemies is that men endeavor to do for natural motives that ~ 
which is only possible by supernatural motives. Many lives 
are supernaturally aimless,—rarely or never moved to action 
by a supernatural motive. Now the Lord forcibly illustrates 
the worthlessness of that love that is founded on a mere 
naturalism. To love one that loves you, and to benefit one 
that benefits you, are mere natural acts. They are performed 
by the infidel and the sinner, and are the mere propensity of 
crude nature. Such acts, done for merely natural motives, 
entitle a man to no supernatural reward. Of course, the 
Christian can love even his friends with the right kind of 
dilection and thereby acquire merit; but the Lord means to 
say that, when a man restricts the love of neighbor to those 
naturally lovable, it is a sign that his love is not supernatural, 
and hence not entitled to the remuneration of supernatural 
love. 

One of the great defects of human conduct is the absence 
of the supernatural motive. The demon of unbelief has even 
moved men in our day to despise the supernatural motive of 
human acts. Some proclaim that it makes man’s noblest 
achievements mercenary, and debases man. This is a wild 
cry of pride, which is like to the pride of Satan himself. It 
will never be believed or felt by one who has not substituted 
self for God as the object of adoration. But Christians who 
yet hold to the supernatural motive do not appeal to that 
motive enough. To be able readily to appeal to it, the whole 
conception of human life must be formed and fashioned by 
life’s supernatural hopes. There must be an ever-conscious | 
realization that the Christian is called to do something more 
than the ordinary respectable man of society. And yet it is 
to the shame of Christians that we often find purer and better 
conduct from people of the world, who found all their actions 
on mere naturalism, than we find from the so-called followers 
of Christ. It convinces us sternly of the truth that not they 
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who enroll their names in the census of the Catholic denom- 
ination are Christ’s, but they who are moved in all things 
by Christ’s spirit. 

Now in the treatment of adversaries, we may be sure that 
the first impulse that comes to us, after receiving offense or 
injury, is not founded on the supernatural. It will be the 
movement of crude nature to pay like for like. The sources 
of the supernatural are in Heaven, and only available by 
reflection and the repression of the law of the members. If the 
soul has been filled with the spirit of Christ’s words, their power 
will assert itself, and the man can rise above nature, and per- 
form the act of forgiveness and love which naturally is impos- 
sible; but the sad fact is too often verified that an offense or 
injury converts a man into an unreflecting being, guided 
neither by reason nor faith, but only by passion. And the 
error even prevails among men to consider this hatred of 
enemies as a sort of grand passion, a sort of indication of great- 
ness of soul, whereas it indicates a narrow, cowardly, weak 
‘soul. A magnanimous soul has the moral courage to rise 
above personal wrongs, and overcome evil by good. 

After enunciating the general principle of love of enemies, 
the Lord specifies some of the most positive ways in which the 
neighbor may offend us, and he opposes to every one its 
contrary virtue. It is not the Lord’s intent to make a com- 
plete enumeration of all the ways in which we may receive 
wrong from the neighbor, but to illustrate the doctrine by the 
force of some concrete specifications. Blessing is opposed to 
cursing, benefits are opposed to hate, and prayer is opposed to 
insults and persecution. The discourse is made more pointed 
and forcible by bidding us do good to a man in the very species 
of acts in which we have suffered evil. The words of the Lord 
proceed to a climax, for there is no finer or tenderer act of love 
for a man than to petition Heaven to send its blessings upon 
him. If aman could only say in truth, I go by these words, 
I live by these words, then certainly it were well with him. 
They are plain; every man can understand them, but yet few 
do them. 

The hatred of enemies must not be confounded with a 
certain antipathy felt for certain individuals whose native 
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quality and disposition are displeasing. Considering the 
Lord’s words as they contain a precept, one is not obliged per 
se to any acts of special friendship for such a one, provided 
that in the mind there is the disposition to extend to such 
person the offices of charity in case of the person’s need. The 
force of the precept only extends to the general acts of good 
will, but the perfection of doctrine goes higher; it regards not 
the natural amiability of the subject, but only the love of God, 
which includes all men. 

The Saviour proposes as the model of this charity the 
infinite perfection of our Father in Heaven. Not that it is in 
the power of the Christian to equal the perfection of God, but 
man is advised to make the perfections of God the model of 
his imitation. In the general providence of the universe, God 
discriminates not against those who offend Him. He warms 
them with his sun, and fructifies the seed in their fields by its 
beneficent heat; he irrigates their fields, and fills their wells 
with the rain from heaven. And man is bidden to become 
like to God in attribute and act, that he may be worthy to be 
called his son. That which is asked is hard, but that which is 
promised is great, the sonship of God, founded on the likeness 
of our sanctified being to the high nature of God. 
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1. Take heed that ye do 1. IIpocéyete thy Stxarocdyny 


not your righteousness before 
men, to be seen of them: else 
ye have no reward with your 
Father who is in Heaven. 


2. When therefore thou 
doest alms, sound not a trumpet 
before thee, as the hypocrites 
do in the synagogues and in 
the streets, that they may have 
glory of men. Verily I say 
unto you: They have received 
their reward. 
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3. But when thou doest 3. Lod 8& motodvtog éAenuo- 
alms, let not thy left hand cbiymy uh yvwitw 1 dprotep& cou tt 
know what thy right hand coret 4 de&td& cov. 
doeth. 

4. That thine alms may be 4. “Onws J cou 4 éAenuocdyy év 
in secret: and thy Father 1t@ xopurt@ xat 6 [lathe sou 6 BAE 
who seeth in secret shall wv év t@ xourt@ anodwcet cor. 
recompense thee. 


There is one important variant in the first verse of this 
text. Where the Vulgate reads justitiam, we find in codices 
E, K, L, M,S, U, Z, A, If, and others the reading €Aenwoovrny. 
Tischendorf informs us that in the original text of the Sinaitic 
Codex there had existed the reading Sumaoovyny, but that 
later hands had erased it, and corrupted it. Accasocvvny is 
also the reading of the Vatican Codex. The Syriac and Ethio- 
pian texts edited by Walton defend the reading €Aenuocvuny, 
and it is followed by the King James’ translation, and by the 
Gothic, Armenian, Persian, and Arabic translations. The 
Vulgate reading may be regarded as certain. It has the great 
authority of the Vatican and Sinaitic codices, and is corrobo- 
tated by the following critical considerations. Had the original 
text borne the term éAenuootvnv, no one would -have thought 
of changing it to the more difficult reading d:arocvyny, Whereas 
on the other hand, a difficulty existed in interpreting this latter 
term. Primarily, it means an abstract virtue or quality of 
the mind, and as it seemed incongruous to construe it with the 
movetv, the transcribers rendered the passage easier to their 
minds by substituting the term éAenuootynvy, The Revised 
Version of Oxford agrees with the Vulgate. The whole incon- 
gruity vanishes when we understand by the S&cavoovvnv works 
of righteousness in general, which the Lord afterwards specifies 
in three classes: alms, prayer, and fasting. 

Christ treats first of alms-giving, to which the present 
passage is devoted. These three works have the highest com- 
mendation in Scripture. By prayer we praise and love God; 
by alms we show mercy and love to the neighbor; and by fast- 
ing we subdue the flesh, and exalt the spirit. Hence old Tobias 
saith: “Prayer with fasting and alms is better than to lay up 
treasures of gold.” 
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Now the Lord lays down the general canon that if a man 
do his good works to be seen by men, they have no reward 
from God. The argument is very simple. The man who 
proposes in the execution of an act to secure to himself the 
praises of men, is entitled to only that at which he aims. He 
receives this, and there his reward stops. He gave nothing to 
God. Why should he receive aught from God? God will not 
reward an act that excludes himself. Christ speaks not so 
much of the sinfulness of such manner of acting, but of its 
worthlessness. The act is good in itself, and would seem to 
men to merit the commendation of God; but it is spoiled by 
the wrong intention which moved it. And in this consists the 
hypocrisy of the act. Hypocrisy is the simulation of feigning 
to be what one is not; and the man who performs good works to 
be seen by men, feigns that he is doing them for God; and in 
this is the lie, that is hateful to God. As this was the prime 
vice of the Pharisees, the Lord cites them as an example of it. 

The opening word of the passage mpocéyete, take heed, 
advises us that the issue needs careful study to preserve the 
purity of our motives. The desire of human recognition and 
praise isa stealthy, subtle foe. It flows directly from pride and 
the disordered love of self, which are deeply rooted in our nature. 
If we allow ourselves to conduct our lives without self-examina- 
tion, pride will surely encroach on all our good works, and 
blight them. It is insidious and deadly, because where it 
fastens itself the man may vainly believe that he is doing 
great deeds for God, whereas he is doing nothing. It is so 
secret that it may be in a man, and he be unconscious of it. 
A man can only keep it out of his life by that close attention 
and study which the Lord exhorts, and by thoughtful examina- 
tion of all man’s motives of action. The perfect Christian 
moves through life in a continual restraint of all the propensities 
of his nature. 

An act may be done principally for virtue’s right motive, 
and have the concomitant motive of the desire of human 
recognition. In such case, the work is defective, but not 
totally worthless. It is saved from complete loss, simply 
because the deadly blight has not infected its whole nature. 
But it is defective in the measure that the desire to be recog- 
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nized by men shares in it. Such a work is like an infirm man. 
He is not dead, nor is he well, but afflicted with a sickness that 
has a wide range, from slight indisposition even to sickness unto 
death. Now as a man is not content simply to avoid death, 
and be exempt from grave disease, but wishes to be well and 
sound in every member and faculty, so the Christian should not 
limit himself to save a part of the work for God. He should 
sedulously purify the work from all dross, and offer the pure 
gold to God. Oh, the pity of it, to debase the high nature of 
these works of righteousness, and sell them for the breath and 
mouth-honor of mortals! 

It is not strange that God hates hypocrisy, and that the 
whole life of Christ is one sublime lesson against hypocrisy’s 
leaven. Hypocrisy is a lie, and a robbery of what belongs to 
God. Of course, we are speaking of works which in outward 
seeming and profession of their authors are done for God. 
Should we wonder that such works are an abomination to God? 
If a false friend came to us, hiding the thoughts of a false heart 
under the guise of profuse professions of friendship, if we could 
penetrate the mask, would not the hollow acts of such a one 
disgust us? And God, who sees the secrets of all: hearts, turns 
away from such falsity. 

There is no evidence that the Jews literally heralded the 
giving of alms by the sound of trumpets Hence the second 
verse is to be taken metaphorically. 

In the synagogues, the alms were collected on all Sabbaths, 
and distributed to the poor inthe evening. Besides these there 
were collectors who went from door to door, collecting food 
for the poor. The Levitical law also established that the 
gleanings of the fields, and the grain in the angles of fields 
should be for the poor. Private charity was also given to the 
poor in the streets. Now those who affected sanctity of life, in 
divers ways attracted the observation of men when they gave 
these alms in synagogues and on the streets. This is what the 
Lord calls the sounding of a trumpet to attract the attention of 
men. 

The modes and customs of peoples change, but the laws of 
right and wrong never change. The means of putting our- 
selves before the notice of men are multiplied now. The press 
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is a ready trumpet of those who seek the observation of men. 
Wherefore we know that any charity that seeks the observation 
and praise of men falls under the judgment of Christ, expressed 
in this verse. No matter how great is the amount devoted to 
the alleviation of human want, if the motive be public recogni- 
tion, such recognition is its only reward. If the intention of 
the giver be to avoid such publicity, and if public recognition 
comes unsought, then the recognition avails nothing against 
the excellence of the work. 

There will be times when it will be impossible to avoid 
observation in the performance of good works, but it will be 
always in our power to keep our intention right, and to be 
moved in nothing by the notice that we can not avoid. But 
even then the perfect Christian will feel a certain regret at 
being thus known. The act is too sacred to be thus rudely 
dragged into the vulgar arena. “The violet of charity blooms 
in hidden nooks, and its charm is inseparable from its 
secretiveness. ”’ 

The expression of the Lord in the third verse is figurative. 
The instrument of giving is usually the right hand. By a 
figure of speech we may personify the left hand as a witness 
standing by, and witnessing the deed. Now the Lord would 
have us so careful to avoid the observation of men in the per- 
formance of such a good work as is charity, that the left hand 
so closely present, if it had eyes, could not behold the deed. 
The force of language can go no further. It is a beautiful and 
powerful appeal to us to shun the gaze of men in the perform- 
ance of our good deeds. The mere withholding from seeking 
to be known by men is not enough; positive effort must be 
exerted to hide the good deed. Alms-giving is taken as an 
example, since it is a work most exposed to this defect of 
seeking after the recognition of men. 

Finally, the Lord declares that these deeds of virtue should 
be an affair solely between God and the soul. God’s recogni- 
tion, and God’s reward should be alone sought. It should be 
a part of that interior life that the soul lives with God, and thus 
the work is rendered in a measure worthy to be offered to God, 
and its reward will not fail. It is a consoling thought to rest 
on the certainty that all the good that we have done, and which 
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the world knows not of, and rewards not, is known to God, and 
rewarded for that special reason that it is unknown to the 
world. The poor human heart seeks some being in whom to 
confide such things; it finds the proper being in God. 

Instinctively we feel that the longing for human recogni- 
tion is an alloy in the fine gold of our good works. We feel 
that our ideal has been lowered; that we have gone back- 
wards, and debased our soul’s life. We have accepted the 
favor of the world for the love of God; The world is too close 
to us: it requires no striving to realize its presence. But our 
weak faith does not bring God sufficiently into our realization, 
that his judgment be all that we long for. 

In’ codices*E, Kj, sMi-S, Uy ae pwc, dae ieee ae 
Peshitto, Gothic, Armenian, Ethiopian, and other versions, in 
the works of Chrysostom, and some other Fathers, we find at 
the end of this fourth verse, the terms év T@ davep@, in aperto. 
The King James’ version has adopted this reading, rendering 
the passage: ““—and thy Father which seeth in secret, himself 
shall reward thee openly.”’ In this reading, the sense would be 
that God would proclaim the hidden deeds of virtue in the 
glory of the saints. But such addition is not found in &, B, D, 
Z, 1, 22,108, 209. Itis not found in the Syriac of Cureton, nor 
in the Coptic versions; Cyprian, Jerome, Chromatius, and 
Augustine rejected it. Augustine testifies that it was not 
found in many Greek codices which he had seen. The weight 
of authority isin favor of the Vulgate reading, with which the 
Revised Version of Oxford agrees. 
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5. And when ye pray, ye + 
shall not be as the hypocrites: 


Kat étav roocedynobe, obx 
Eceabe Ws of Unoxortat, Ste mrAodoty 


for they love to stand and pray 
in the synagogues and in the 
corners of the streets, that they 


may be seen of men. Verily 
I say unto you: They have 
received their reward. 

6. But thou, when thou 


prayest, enter into thine inner 
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chamber, and having shut thy 
door, pray to thy Father who 
is in secret, and thy Father 
who seeth in secret shall re- 
compense thee. 


7. And in praying use not 
vain repetitions, as the Gen- 
tiles do: for they think that 
they shall be heard for their 
much speaking. 


8." Be “not therefore like 
unto them: for your Father 
knoweth what things ye have 
need of, before ye ask him. 


g. After this manner there- 
fore pray ye: Our Father who 
art in Heaven, Hallowed be 
thy name. 


to. thy, kingdom come: 
Thy will be done, as in Heaven, 
so on earth. 


11. Give us this day our 
daily bread. 


12. And forgive us .our 
debts, as we also have forgiven 
our debtors. 


13. And bring us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from 
evil. 


14. For if ye forgive men 
their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you. 


15. But if- ye forgive not 
men their trespasses, neither 
will your Father forgive your 
trespasses. 
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In the fifth verse, codices yg, B, Z, 1, 22, 118 exhibit the ~ 
plural form of the verb, mpooevynoGe. Our Vulgate follows 
this reading, and the Old Italian, Gothic, Sahidic, Bohairic, 
Ethiopian, Armenian and Oxford versions support it. This 
reading is endorsed by Origen, Chrysostom and Augustine, by 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and is practically certain. 
The singular form mpocevxyy is found in D, E, K, L, M,S, U, 
A, II, and some others, and is supported by the Peshitto and 
Cureton’s Syriac. This reading is followed by the King James’ 
version. The authorities which support the addition év 7@ 
gavep@ in the fourth verse, support it also in the sixth verse. 

In the twelfth verse, the codices &, B, Z, exhibit the first 
aorist form of the verb adinm, adnxauev, Origen, Gregory 
of Nyssa, and Basil support this reading, and it is by far the 
more probable one. 

The most important variant has place in the thirteenth 
verse. After the petition for deliverance from evil, a certain 
doxology is added in many authorities. This additamentum is 
as follows in Greek: “Ort cod éotw 7 Bactrela cai 7 Svvams Kai 
» S0&a eis Tovs ai@vas aunv, The King James’ translation is 
built upon this reading, and renders the passage: “‘For thine 
is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory forever. Amen.”’ 
It is a curious fact that the Vulgate retains the sole Amen, and 
rejects the rest. This additamentum is found in codices E, G, 
K, U, M, S$, U,V, AY, “It is found im codices fe, @ of tne 
Vetus Itala, in all the Syriac versions, and in the Ethiopian, 
Armenian and Gothic versions. It is also endorsed by Chrys- 
ostom and some other Fathers. Nevertheless it is certain that 
the entire passage including the Amen is spurious. The whole 
passage including the Amen is rejected by Tischendorf, Westcott 
and Hort. It is omitted in codices &, B, D, Z, and several 
of the minuscule codices. In several minuscule codices, we 
find the reading on the margin, or written in red, to denote 
that it was a mere liturgical response. Scholia are also found 
in several codices to the effect that the passage was not found 
in other codices. It isnot found in codices, a, b, c, ff, g?, 1, of 
the Vetus Itala. It is not found in the Coptic version, and the 
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revised protestant version rejects it. It is not found in the 
works of Origen, Cyprian, Maximus, Cesarius, Tertullian, 
Hilary, Chromatius, Juvencus, and Augustine. 

The reading originated in the liturgical use that was made 
of this passage in the early Church. This is attested by the 
testimonies of Czesarius and Euthymius, and it is rendered more 
probable by the existence of other like examples. The spirit 
of the words differentiates them from the speech of Christ, and 
gives to them a distinctively liturgical character. 

At the end of the fourteenth verse, the 7a wapartwpata 
tuov, which forms the basis of the delicta vestra of the Vulgate 
has but very slight authority, and can not be considered a 
probable reading. At the end of the conditional clause in the 
fifteenth verse, the words Ta rapamt@pata aitay are inserted 
mecodices: B, EB, G, Kk, L, M, S,U, V; A, U. They -are-also 
found in some codices of the Vetus Itala, in Cureton’s Syriac, 
and in the Sahidic, Bohairic and Gothic. Tischendorf rejects 
them on the authority of &, D, 1, 118, 209, codices a, c, ff', 
g*, h, k, 1, the Peshitto, and St. Augustine. But these latter © 
variants are of slight importance, since the sense demands that 
the words be expressed or understood in both cases. 

Coming now to the exposition of the text, we find that the 
Lord, in the first two verses, condemns ostentation in prayer. 
He applies to the act of prayer the same doctrine that he had 
laid down for alms. This ostentation in prayer was more 
characteristic of that age than of ours. The honor of the 
people was obtained in those days by attention to the outward 
forms of religion, and men will always be drawn by that which 
brings them honor or profit. The defect of our time is rather 
that men are now ashamed to have any man see them pray. 

At morning and evening the Jews recited three passages 
taken from the Law. The first was from Deuteronomy, VI. 
4-9. The second was from Deuteronomy, XI. 13-21; and 
the third was from Numbers, XV. 37-41. From the opening 
word in Deuteronomy, VI. 4, you, ‘“hear,”’ this office of 
devotion was called the Shema. In the morning they recited 


two prayers before the Shema and one afterit. Inthe evening, 
they recited two prayers before the Shema and two after it. 
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Thus the whole number of the prayers was the mystic number 
seven. Although strictly the passages from the Law were the 
Shema, usage prevailed to speak sometimes of those and the 
prayers collectively as the Shema. The strictest observation 
is exacted by the Mishna in the recital of the Shema. A work- 
man might recite the Shema on a scaffold or on the wall. A 
man seated upon a beast was obliged to descend if possible; 
otherwise he was to turn his face towards the holy city, and 
recite it with composure of mind. While reciting the Shema 
aman might not interrupt it by a salutation, except in case of a 
personage entitled to great honor, or in case of salutation of a 
man who was feared. 

But besides the Shema, there was a complex series of other 
prayers for eating and drinking and for the various events of 
the day. 

Now all these prayers were, in the case of the Pharisees, 
vitiated by hollow hypocritical outward formalism. Hence 
they affected to pray long prayers in the synagogues and in the 
open places where the streets crossed, and where a multitude 
would be gathered from the various streets. 

The usual attitude in prayer was to stand. Of itself the 
attitude of standing to pray would not be reprehensible. But 
the Pharisees took this attitude for the end to make themselves 
conspicuous to the public gaze, and receive the favor of the 
populace. Ifa man moved about through the public way with 
recollected mind in prayer, he would escape observation. 
But when one was seen to stand immovable, with face turned 
towards the temple, the people knew that the man was praying, 
and he received in consequence a great respect from all. 

The Talmud records such prayers. The Jerusalem Talmud 
has the following: ‘I observed the Rabbi Jannai, standing and 
praying in the street of Trippor, and repeating an additional 
prayer at each of the four corners.” There was no interior 
religion in these hypocrites. In them religion never penetrated 
to the inner nature of man. 

Now hypocrisy does not take that particular form in our 
days, but it is by no means banished from the earth. Too 
many are very willing that their good deeds be known and 
applauded by men. Very few there are who study to keep all 
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the good deeds which they may accomplish in secret. It is not 
in the fact that men see the good work that the defect lies ; the 
good work fails when the motive is that it might be seen by 
men. There is more of this poison in us than we know. It 
may not be made a means of cloaking moral rottenness in us, 
as was the case in the Pharisees, but it is always base, and false, 
and hateful to God. 

The Lord opposes to the Pharisaic method of prayer the 
Christian’s rule. By these words the Saviour does not condemn 
public prayer. The nature of man and his relations to his 
Creator demand public prayer. In the Acts of the Apostles 
and other documents, we find that public prayer was a great 
feature of early Christian life. Here then we are to take the 
spirit of the words. In a simple concrete form the Lord 
declares that in prayer we are to shut out the world, and let our 
spirit commune with a spiritual God. It is only when religious 
belief and practice is thus spiritualized that it becomes alive. 
The conditions favorable to prayer are seclusion from the 
world, and the intention of adoring God. To repair to the 
seclusion of one’s inner chamber for the purpose of adoring God 
manifests a right disposition of mind. The Saviour’s words 
lead us to this disposition of mind, and then we are to carry it 
into effect in all our acts of worship. The place is nothing, 
but the disposition of mind must be the formal element of all 
prayer, whether public or private. The Lord’s words primarily 
bid us shut out the world’s recognition of the good work, but 
the spirit of his teaching may rightly be extended to the shut- 
ting out of the distractions of the world also. 

The great mercy and condescension of God is made evident 
in the sixth verse. Man should consider it a mercy that he is 
allowed to speak to God, and present to him his petitions. And 
yet the words of Christ make God the debtor, and declare 
prompt payment to the petitioner. These words, by the 
inducement of the divine promise, draw us into the inner 
spiritual world, wherein the soul develops its high powers, 
and lives its proper life with God. 

Prayer is a speaking to God, and in order to be a rational 
act the mind must direct itself to God, and recollect itself in 
him. Now although God is everywhere and in all things, we 
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~ become not conscious of his being except by spiritual recollec- 
tion. The lips may utter the name of God in the formulas of 
prayer, and address to him words, but if the inmost soul is not 
in the act, there is no prayer. This spiritual power of man’s 
soul often lies dormant, and becomes enfeebled by long disuse. 
The habits of a man’s thoughts shape his character. When 
the soul fastens itself to the things of time, the spiritual world 
grows continually fainter. God becomes an unknown God. 
Being rapt in worldly studies, we grow strangers to God. God 
receives no thought, no soul-worship. It seems that a great 
part of the prayers of men is worthless, because they never 
have developed their spiritual life. Men move along in a 
routine, and do the pleasant things of religion, but the energy 
of their being and the intensity of their thoughts are given to 
the world. Weakness of faith is the real cause of such spiritual 
failures. 

The seventh verse is aimed against a false and superstitious 
conception of the Deity, which does not now prevail in the 
Christian world. The heathen worshippers believed that they 
could move their gods by eloquence, and by a prolix and able 
presentation of their claims. Christ characterizes their mode 
of prayer as 70 BattodXoyetv, The word is not found in classic 
authors, and it is difficult to determine its precise signification. 
It has been rendered ‘‘to use vain repetitions,’ but such sense 
seems to be too restricted. Some derive it from a certain 
stammerer named Battus in Herodotus IV. 155. Others believe 
it to have originated from the poet Bathus, mentioned by 
Suidas, who composed long, stupid and tautological hymns. It 
is far more probable that the term originated «ata plunow THs 
govns, meaning primarily to stammer, and from this came the 
derived meaning to talk much to no purpose. Hence we 
believe the sense predicated here by the Lord to be a futile, 
inane verbosity in prayer. 

Commentators find a specimen of this BattoXoyetv in the 
prayer of the priests of Baal, I [III.] Kings, XVIII. 26: ‘And 
they took the bullock which was given them, and they dressed 
it, and called on the name of Baal from morning even until 
noon saying: O, Baal, hear us. But there was no voice, nor 
any that answered. And they leaped upon the altar that was 
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made. And it came to pass at noon, that Eliah mocked them, 
and said: Cry aloud, for he is a god, either he is talking, or he 
is hunting, or he is in a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, 
and must be awaked. And they cried aloud, and cut them- 
selves after their manner, with knives and lancets till the blood 
gushed upon them.” 

The error of this mode of worship was that it mistook the 
nature of God. God knows the secrets of the heart, and there 
is no need of this stress, as though he were a being that must 
be drawn away from his occupations or amusements by the 
persistence of studied forms of expression. Moreover, this 
Gentile method of worship placed the moving power of prayer 
in the eloquence and persistence of the appeal. It supposed 
that knowledge could be given to the Deity which he did not 
possess before, and that he could be moved as a mutable being. 
This is illustrated by the passage in Terence, Heaut. VI. 6: 


“Ohe! jam desine deos, uxor, gratulando obtundere, 
Tuam esse inventam gnatam; nisi illos tuo ex ingenio judicas, 
Ut nil credas intelligere, nisi idem dictum est centies.’’ 


Now the Lord reproves not insistence in prayer. His 
example and words exhort us to pray always. Neither does he 
condemn repetitions of the same prayer. On the night of his 
capture, he prayed three times, repeating the same prayer.— 
Matt. XXVI. 44. But what Christ condemns is the placing of 
the value of the prayer in the prolixity of the words. What 
God desires in prayer is not to be informed of anything; he 
knows all things. What he desires is the faith, and love, and 
trust of the heart; and words are only valuable as expressions 
of these inner creations. In fact, he has no need of words at 
all, but they have place in man’s worship, inasmuch as they 
help the nature of man to give to God the worship of the heart. 
Christian worship therefore possesses its power not in the 
material words, but in the acts of the mind and heart which 
God knows independently of the words by which they are 
expressed. We are not therefore to teach God anything, but 
we are to bend all the energies of our nature to move an omnis- 
cient Being to have mercy on us, to love us, and to give us the 
necessary graces. 
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The power of a prayer is not measured by the number or 
beauty of the words, but by the interior acts of the soul, of 
which it is an expression. God cannot be persuaded by the 
force of words, or the skill of logic to doa thing, but he can be 
moved by the interior acts of the soul. The Gentile places the 
power of the prayerin the force of the words themselves ; Christ 
bids us place it in the fervor of the faith and love of the soul. 

But why should God, who knows our needs, wish to be 
petitioned by us? Not to be taught by us, or persuaded by us, 
but to receive the testimony of our faith, hope, and love. In 
prayer and petition to God, our nature fulfills the proper end 
for which it was created. It is true, God knows our thoughts 
and affections before we utter them, but the very utterance 
is a worshipful act, and pleasing to God. Prayer and petition 
may be sent up to Heaven by thoughts without words, but 
never by words without thoughts. 

Having put down the vain Gentile method of prayer, the 
Lord propounds the grand norm and pattern of all prayer. 
The Lord’s prayer fulfills a twofold function for us. It is in 
itself a complete and perfect prayer, the best of all prayers, and 
has in itself an intrinsic power which no words of human com- 
position can ever have. The Lord bade us pray thus, and we 
are perfectly obedient when we respect his own divine words. 
It is also a norm and exemplar according to which all our 
prayers ought to be framed. The Lord never willed that this 
should be the sole formula of prayer. He himself prayed dif- 
ferent forms of prayer. But he willed that this should be the 
grand norm of prayer, and establish the lines upon which all 
prayer should proceed. There is in it no ostentatious rhetoric, 
no Bartodoyia, but a heavenly simplicity and religious calm. 

Many theologians analyze the Lord’s Prayer into the 
opening invocation and seven petitions. The invocation is 


plain: “Our Father, who art in Heaven.” The petitions 
follow in this order: 1. “Hallowed be thy name.” 2. ‘‘Thy 
Kingdom come.” 3. “Thy will be done on earth as it is in 


Heaven. 4. “Give us this day our daily bread.” 5. “And 
forgive us our trespasses, as we have forgiven them that tres- 
pass against us.” 6. “And lead us not into temptation,” 7. 
“But deliver us from evil.”’ 
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The first three niembers are not properly petitions. They 
are more properly acts of adoration of God. 

It is to be noticed that the Heavenly Father is called Our 
Father, and that the form of expression is in the plural number 
of the first person throughout. Christ in addressing the Father 
in his own personal communications with him, speaks of him 
as My Father. The singular personal pronoun betokens the 
incommunicable sonship of Christ by the act of generation. 
But our sonship comes to us not by nature, but through the 
Incarnation and Redemption. It is not natural: it is an inef- 
fable adoptive sonship. Now by this sonship all men are 
brothers, and the Lord teaches us by the very form of expres- 
sion to associate our fellow men in our prayers and petitions to 
Heaven. Through Christ the faithful are all incorporated into 
one body, and this model prayer teaches us that we should 
consider ourselves members of a common body. At the out- 
set, Christ teaches us that we are to make our prayers to God 
as our Father. 

One of the effects of the Redemption is the bringing into 
prominence of the motive of God asa Father. Through Christ 
we acquire a relation to God which justifies this term. God 
was sometimes called Father in the Old Law. Thus Isaiah 
says: ‘Verily, thou art our Father, though Abraham knoweth 
us not, and Israel acknowledge us not: thou, O Lord, art our 
Father, our Redeemer; thy name is from everlasting.’’—Is. 
LXIII. 16. And again: “But now, O Lord, thou art our 
Father; we are the clay, and thou our potter; and we all are 
the work of thy hand.”’—Is. LXIV. 8. But these are prophetic 
utterances placed in the mouth of the Church that was to be, 
and they only predict the future relation. In Deuteronomy, 
XXXIII. 6, Moses declares unto Israel that Yahveh has been to 
them a Father. But such fatherhood was only a type of the 
perfect fatherhood through Christ. The people of old were | 
never taught to address the God of Heaven by the loving name 
of Father. Neither is this relation founded only on the act of 
creation and conservation, but more properly on regeneration 
through Christ. Hence St. John declares: ‘But as many as 
received him, to them he gave the right to become children, 
even to them who believe in his name.’’—John I. 12. 
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The Old Law was the law of fear, and the Most High kept 
before Israel the attributes of his power. They knew him as 
Lord. The New Law is the law of love, and while we recognize 
God’s power, we draw closer to him, and call him our Father. 
Thus it is written in the Epistle to Romans, VIII. 15: “For 
ye have not received the spirit of bondage again to fear; but 
ye have received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry Abba, 
Father.’’ The very term Father, applied to God, carries in it 
a great truth. It brings him closer to us than any other term. 
It imports that we have for God that tender childlike love and 
trust, which he prizes more than aught else in man. There is 
no love so unselfish, no love so enduring, no love so ingenuous 
as the parent’s love. By the laws of analogy this natural bond 
is taken to illustrate the blessed relation in which God stands 
to man, whom he loves. The clause “who art in Heaven,” 
is not to be understood as if God’s infinite essence were in- 
cluded, or his presence circumscribed and confined in a definite 
place, for he fills Heaven and earth, and the immensity of 
the universe. But he is said to be in Heaven, because there 
is the special manifestation of his presence and his power and 
glory. Heaven imports a state of being in which God reigns 
supreme; in which no evil is found; in which God’s elect 
angels and saints are raised to their most perfect state of being, 
and enjoy the presence of God face to face. Hence Aristotle 
says that the persuasion is innate in all peoples that the Deity 
isin Heaven. Moreover, by the mention of God’s throne we 
are impressed by the high nature of God, and moved thereby 
to reverence; and we are moved also to raise the goal of our 
hopes above the perishing earth, and place it with God. 

The appellation “Father” which Christ taught us to 
address to God is a message of God’s great love of us. The 
love of God likens itself to a father’s love to show its providence, 
its mercy, its ever-watchful care, its secure protection. That 
tender name banishes all cold reserve between God and man. 
As the child looks to the parent for everything, so should we 
look to receive all from God. In the father’s protection the 
child rests secure, and infinitely more should we confide in 
God’s almighty care. As the father’s love moves him to 
instruct and discipline the child, so God in mercy chastens us 
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that we may be more worthy of love, and more capable of 
happiness. It is not that God loves us less that he allows us 
to drink the cup of sorrow, but because by the cross man 
mounts to a higher grade of being, and refines his soul from 
baser dross. What an incomprehensible mystery that God 
should offer man the exalted dignity of sonship? Sad and 
awful is the reflection that man thus raised to sonship of God, 
does like Esau, despise his birthright for the mean things of 
earth. God’s love of man is reflected in the heavens and in 
the earth. God’s love of man brought the material universe 
into being. The sun, the moon and the stars send down upon 
the earth the smile of God’s love. The myriad forms of life 
on earth, the beneficent course of seasons, the fecundity and 
beauty of nature, all are effects of God’s everlasting love. 
God’s love is the cause of creation, of Redemption, and of 
grace. “For God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have eternal life.’—John III. 16. And in the 
midst of this immensity of God’s love ungrateful man stands 
cold and ungrateful; and turns from God to God’s enemy 
sin. 

Many believe that the first person of the Blessed Trinity is 
signified here by the name of Father. It seems far more prob- 
able that the name regards the Deity as one in substance, and 
threefold in person. The fatherhood of God is founded in a 
relation to man which regards the three persons, and the per- 
fect form of prayer must include the Trinity. 

In the sentence: “Hallowed be thy name,” the term 
“name” signifies the essence of God himself as manifested to 
us, and apprehended by our thoughts and words, and it is the 
medium by which we think or speak of a thing. It is the ideal 
representation of a thing. The name of a thing embodies a 
notion or conception of the thing, fixes such conception, and 
makes it subject to record and recall for common use in the 
processes and interchange of thought. Hence the mind, while 
using the name as representing the thing, properly centers its 
conceptions in the thing itself. 

The true sense of ayafev in this context, as given by 
Schleusner, is pze et sancte aliquem colere et venerart. 
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By the declaration, ‘Hallowed be thy name” we ex’press 
the soul’s intent to give proper glory and honor to God, and we 
pray that God may be thus honored by all his creatures. We 
contemplate therein the perfect idea of God’s worship which 
we wish to render to him, and wish that all men may likewise 
render him. 

The glory of God is the object of creation, the end of the 
universe. Hence this properly occupies the first place in the 
prayer. The object of that member is not to petition God to 
effect this result. In truth, it is not a petition at all. It is 
rather a profession that the first object of our thoughts, desires, 
and purposes is the honor and glory of God. It proclaims at 
once that we wish this as the first thing in life; and this wish 
has a grand directing influence in all the ends we aimat. More- 
over, it declares that by positive effort in our own lives, in ovr 
thoughts, our words, and our deeds, we shall give to God 
his due worship, and promote his honor and glory in all 
things. 

In the second member there is some divergency of opinion 
regarding the precise sense of ‘‘thy kingdom.”’ God has abso- 
lute dominion over all creatures of the universe, and in this 
sense, his reign is capable of no amplification. But God has 
another kingdom in relation to man, and it is of this that these 
words treat. Some believe that thereby is meant the spiritual 
reign of God in our souls by grace. For this opinion Cajetan 
is cited. Lamy interprets the term of the Church of Christ. 
Several Fathers and commentators apply the words to the 
second advent of Christ ; while others refer them to the Beatific 
Vision. It seems that all these opinions take a narrow view of 
the issue. They fix the mind on what is only a part of the 
entity called here the kingdom of Heaven. The kingdom of 
Heaven here means the union of man with God. By praying 
that it may come, we express a desire that it may be amplified, 
and enroll ever and ever more of the sons of men in its organ- 
ization. It includes all those realities mentioned in the afore- 
said opinions and more. It has various elements and stages of 
existence. Its members on earth are all who are regenerated 
through Christ. Its consummation shall consist when all the 
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elect shall be gathered in to the beatific reign of God. It 
comprises every force of righteousness that makes for God,— 
faith, and love, and grace, and good works. 

In praying that this kingdom may come, we pray for the 
dilatation of its various elements in ways fitting to their natures 
Such a proposition contemplates the growth and diffusion of 
those righteous forces that put down evil, and win souls to God. 
The establishment of that great kingdom is the end of the crea- 
tion of man. It is the end of the Incarnation; in fact, it is the 
end of all that God has done and does for man. 

Such a vital interest should hold a chief place in our 
desires and deeds. To build up that kingdom, and increase 
its membership, should be a leading purpose in our lives. By 
this member we unite our desires with the great design of God, 
and we offer him the forces of our nature to promote that great 
end. By this member we open up our souls to the action of 
God, and we entreat an increase in those elements which con- 
stitute the reign of God in our souls. We show an interest in 
the things that are dear to God. 

Now that kingdom is amplified every time evil is dethroned 
in a human soul, and the reign of righteousness is established 
there. It.is amplified by the spread of faith through the world. 
The man who brings a man nearer to Christ in any way acts 
in the spirit of these words. The Jews looked for the coming 
of a kingdom which accorded with their carnal views. Christ 
teaches his followers to look for a kingdom of a wondrous 
spiritual nature, vast and eternal. That vast kingdom will 
finally totally consist in Heaven. It now exists in Heaven, in 
Purgatory, and on earth. The kingdom of Heaven has come 
into all the souls of the-elect who are now with God. These 
belong permanently to God, and are confirmed in grace so that 
their state can not change. 

The kingdom of God has also come into every soul who has 
departed this life in peace with God, even though that soul be 
still detained in a state of purgation. These souls also are 
confirmed to God so that they can never be lost to God’s 
kingdom. They have not come to the Beatific Vision, but 
they have passed into such a blessed state that they can never 
turn away from God. 


(14) Gosp- II. 
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The kingdom of Heaven has come into every soul on earth 
that is in a state of grace. This number continually varies. 
By sin some leave it; by conversion from sin and by faith in 
God others are added. It is especially to this part of the 
kingdom that the petition applies. By it we pray that this 
number be augmented. We pray that men may come toa 
saving knowledge of salvation through Christ; that men may 
abandon sin and turn to God; and that the number of the elect 
may grow greater through faith, love, and grace. 

This petition fills the heroic missionaries with zeal and 
courage to give their lives for the salvation of souls. It is the 
first principle in all apostolic zeal. 

In the part of that kingdom that is now in Heaven the 
reign of God is marred by no disturbing agency of evil. The 
will of God there holds perfect sway, and all the angels and 
blessed elect move in love to execute that will. Of course, they 
find not the impediments of corrupt nature in this perfect 
execution, for they have put on incorruption. Therefore 
God’s will moves Heaven not by constraint, but those higher 
intelligences find their blessedness in doing that which God 
wills. Neither does the doing of that will in Heaven entail trial, 
renunciation, and suffering; for they have passed above these. 
But the part of the kingdom yet on earth offers an obedience 
which makes its norm of imitation a perfect doing of the will 
of God as it is done in Heaven. 

There is a will of God ruling in the world which theologians 
call the absolute will of God, or the voluntas beneplaciti. This 
is in nowise dependent on second causes, and hence it always 
has its fulfilment. Of this the Psalmist declares: ‘‘But our 
God is in the Heavens; he hath done whatsoever he hath 
pleased.” —Ps. CXV..3. [Vulg. CXIIL. 3.] And Isaiah saith: 
“My counsel shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure.” Now 
the creature can not alter this will, but his attitude towards it 
should be that of perfect accord and joyous acquiescence. 
There is another respect of the will of God toward man which 
theologians denominate the preceptive will, or the voluntas 
signt. By this will God wishes certain things to be done 
through the co-operation of man’s free will. This will may be 
thwarted by man’s voluntary disobedience. Now it is of this 
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will that the present member of the Lord’s prayer chiefly treats. 
Hence, in this member of the prayer, we place our wills in. 
perfect accord with the will of God. - We also profess that we 
wish that God’s will may be obeyed on earth after the manner 
that it isin Heaven. Of course, human nature, in its earthly 
period, will never attain to a perfect equality in obedience with 
the celestial beings, but the manner in which the angels and 
saints in Heaven obey should be the model of our imitation. 

The first application of the prayer is in our own lives. 
The fact that we long to see God’s will obeyed on earth shows a 
rectitude of heart and a love of God that are eminently pleasing 
to him. The perfect fulfilment of this. profession demands 
unquestioning obedience. God’s ways are not our ways, and 
he assigns no causes for his mysterious ways. It is not for us 
to question why God wills anything; but being assured that it is 
the will of God, that should be the motive of perfect obedience. 
And we should move to do the will of God not with sorrow and 
reluctance, but gladly and eagerly. It is easy to do the will 
of God; when it is in accord with our natural inclinations. But 
when it calls to renunciation, and to trial, and to suffering, 
perfect obedience is rarely found. 

These words are often on the lips of every Christian; their 
profession is to make the life of the pilgrim Christian a counter- 
part of the life of the angels and blessed in Heaven. And yet, 
in daily life we see few concerned in accomplishing the perfect 
will of God. The words become for many a mere form, whose 
real meaning they have never seized. Even some of those who 
do advert to their sense, conceive them as a general reflection on 
the world, whereas their primary accomplishment should be 
the dedication of our own personal wills to God, to render to 
him an obedience that shall stop at nothing. Jesus Christ set 
us an example of the perfect fulfilment of these words, when in 
the shadow of the cross, he prayed: ‘‘Father, if thou be willing 
remove this cup from me: nevertheless, not my will but thine 
be done.” —Luke, X XII. 42. 

In all holy men we find this resignation to the will of God. 
The highest manifestation was found in the life of Christ. To 
do the Father’s will was the supreme motive which shaped his 
whole life: ‘‘For I am come down from Heaven, not to do 
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my own will, but the will of him that sent me.’”’—John VI. 38. 

Like to this was the mind of the Mother of God when she 
declared: ‘‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me 
according to thy word.” Christ declares: “For whosoever 
shall do the will of my Father, who is in Heaven, he is my 
brother and sister and mother.’”’—Matt. XII. 50. 

Every man should seek but one thing in life, the will of 
God. All that is contrary to the will of God is evil; all that is 
according to the will of God is good, absolutely good. The will 
of God is merciful, loving, informed by infinite wisdom. In its 
workings infinite wisdom and infinite love combine to lead a 
man ever upwards to a higher and happier state of being. The 
will of God is mysterious; it may lead a man through the path 
of sorrow and pain; but the certain knowledge that all this 
suffering is but the means that infinite love must use to prepare 
man for eternal happiness should make of suffering itself a 
delight. When a man gives himself totally to do the will of 
God, he enters on the secure path of holiness. If he persist in 
that holy determination, and put his resolution into act, he 
must become one of the saints of God. God may try him in 
order to perfect him; but God has sufficiently revealed himself 
to merit an absolute trust in the midst of the darkest night of 
human sorrow. 

After having rendered to God fitting worship, and having 
placed the will and the forces of our nature in perfect accord 
with the divine will, the prayer proceeds to direct petitions to 
God for the necessaries of body and soul. The first petition is 
for bread. 

A celebrated question has arisen here regarding the desig- 
nation of this bread. The Lord’s prayer, in a slightly more 
compendious form, is found again in Luke XI. 3. In both 
texts the bread is designated as 6 dptos 06 émtovo.s. The 
term émvovoves is rendered in the Vulgate translation of St. 
Matthew supersubstantialis; while the same term occurring in 
Luke XI. 3, is by the Vulgate rendered quotidianus. The term 
supersubstantialis in Matthew’s text is the work of St. Jerome. 
The Rheims-Douay edition, which follows the Vulgate in every- 
thing, translates the term in Matthew by supersubstantzal, in 
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Luke by daily. The protestant versions render the form uni- 
formly daily, though the Revised Edition prints as a marginal 
treading: “bread for the coming day.” The term daily prevails 
in the popular form of the prayer in the English tongue. 

That the word daily has place in the sentence is evidenced 
by the text of Luke, wherein the phrase 7d xaé’ yépay, 
day by day, is added over and above the émvovows. Hence, 
while admitting that the sense of the words is a petition for 
daily bread, we proceed to examine what is the real sense of the 
term é7rovavos. 

Concerning the sense of this term, Jerome is not consistent. 
In his Commentary on the Epistle to Titus, he emphatically 
denies that the words signify material bread; ‘Far be it from 
us, who are commanded to take no thought for the morrow, to 
believe that we are bidden to ask in the Lord’s prayer for that 
bread which is in a brief time digested, and is cast out into the 
privy.” He interprets it of the Lord, who calls himself the 
bread of life. Ambrose and some other authorities have also 
supported this view. That such opinion is false, rests on con- 
vincing data. It is a canon of Scriptural exegesis to adhere 
to the literal sense, unless a grave and evident reason moves us 
to abandon it. Now here, though the context and the words 
themselves persuade us to accept the plain literal sense, this 
opinion departs from it, and brings in one of the boldest of 
metaphors. Moreover, if such were the sense, it would be 
absurd to represent it by the ojpuepov of Matthew and the 70 
Ka?’ nuépav as a daily necessity. Finally, according to that 
opinion, in the model of prayer, which should be simple and 
adapted to the intelligence of the humblest mind, the Lord 
would have introduced a figure out of keeping with its context, 
and unintelligible to the average mind. 

Of course, by a pious accommodation the sense can be 
extended to include spiritual graces and blessings, but it seems 
evident that such was not the sense of the Lord in formulating 
the petition. The words are interpreted of material bread, 
designed to sustain the body, by Chrysostom, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Basil, Theophylactus, Euthymius, Tostatus, Maldon- 
atus, Toleti, Calmet, Knabenbauer, and by nearly all modern 
interpreters. 
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Cajetan objected against such exposition of the words that 
it places the needs of the body before those of the soul. This 
is false, since in the three preceding members, the soul’s 
interests are saved. There the soul gives homage to God, and 
sets itself in right relations to him, and in the member, “thy 
kingdom come,” in its broad comprehensive sense, the graces 
of God are asked to come into our souls. Moreover, even were 
it as they represent, the defense of Maldonatus would save us: 
‘“Respondeo Christum non tam ordinem dignitatis rerum quam 
nature et infirmitatis nostree sequi voluisse: natura prius vult 
vivere, deinde bene vivere.’’ By this prayer Christ also con- 
sults the soul’s interest, inasmuch as he tempers the desire 
of getting, limiting it to the daily necessities, which man thereby 
recognizes as coming to him from the bounty of God. 

It is well known that in Scriptural usage bread is taken to 
signify the body’s food of whatever nature. Thus in Genesis, 
III. 19: ‘‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread till 
thou return unto the ground—.’’ Again in Genesis, XX XIX. 
6: “And he left all that he had in Joseph’s hand, and he knew 
not aught he had, save the bread which he did eat.’ Hence 
it is clear that the petition is for the body’s daily sustenance 
of food. 

To speak now of those who hold positive opinions on the 
évvovatos, we find two leading opinions. Some derive the term 
from é7etus, to come upon, to come ajter, to succeed. The com- 
pound is made up of éw? and é:ps, to come or go. Now we find 
the present participle of this verb joined to suépa used to 
signify the morrow. Thus it is used in Acts, VII. 26: ‘And 
the next day [Ty te émriovon uépa] he showed himself unto 
them as they strove, etc.” The advocates of the first opinion 
derive the sense of émvovevos from the sense of the participle in 
the passage in the Acts, and interpret it to mean food for the 
morrow, so that the petition would be: “Give us this day our 
bread for the morrow.”’ Interpreted thus, this petition would 
cut off all excessive solicitude for the future necessities of life, 
and would place the soul’s trust in the Providence of God for 
the needs of the coming day. St. Jerome declared that he had 
found the term rendered in the Nazarene Gospel by AO 
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defends this sense, and he cites in support of it the Bohairic 
and Sahidic versions. It is also defended by Rosenmiiller. 

In designating the morrow as % émwica nuepa the 
literal sense is the coming day. This is perfectly congruous as 
applied to the day, for the day is conceived as an entity which 
comes in the inevitable course of time. But in order to show 
the impossibility of thus qualifying our daily sustenance, we 
need only give to the terms their true sense. Who would say: 
“Give us this day our coming bread?”’ 

The participle évovea does not in the former enunciation 
lose 1ts basic meaning of coming: it can only be interpreted 
as the morrow by the understanding of smépa, that is, the 
coming day. Nowin order to get the sense of “for the morrow”’ 
from émvovovos we must consider it an adjective derived from 
émuovoa, This seems contrary to the laws of language, and 
precedents are not found to warrant it. 

Another opinion derives the term from ém/ and oteéa, 
substance. Theophylactus has explained it accurately to be 
dptos éml tH ovala Kal cvotdce ua@v avtapKns, the bread which 
is sufficient for our maintenance and support. Thus it corre- 
sponds to the prayer of Agur, Proverbs XXX. 8: “—feed me 
with food that is needful for me [ra. déovra nal ta avdtapkns.””| 
Hence we believe that the dptos émiovevos is victus subsiantie, 
seu victus vite nostre sustentande et alende sufficiens ac 
necessarius. The analogy of the Greek tongue justifies this 
etymology. Thus we have émAywos from émé and Anvos, 
relating to a wine-vat or the vintage; émetadguos from emi and 
tapos relating to a tomb. 

Objection has been made that in the composition of émé 
and otela the « would be elided, so that the form would result 
in émoveows, But we have evidences in classical Greek that 
this does not always occur. Thus we have érveverjs, éminpavos, 
émlopKos, émiovpos and others. 

Now, in adopting this opinion, we need in nowise change 
the wording of the Lord’s Prayer. The terms daily bread 
mean directly that which we here defend to be the sense of 
dptos émvovevos, namely the necessary food day by day for 
the maintenance of the body. The prayer is simple, yet sub- 
lime. It asks not for wealth or luxuries, but for the substance 
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necessary to support life. It brings the Providence of God 
intimately into our daily lives. It recognizes all as coming 
from God, and tempers the solicitude for the things of the body 
by a benign trust in God. It is exactly in line with that other 
declaration of the Saviour, where he bids them be not solicitous 
for what they should eat. It accords with the admonition of 
St. Paul to Timothy I. VI.8: “And having food and raiment, 
let us therewith be content.’’ It is a grand act of religion to 
recognize every day man’s dependence on God for the fruits of 
the earth. The fact that a man has the substance of this 
world does not render this prayer less apposite. By it man 
recognizes God as the giver of that which he possesses; he 
prays for a continuance of God’s blessings; and he establishes 
the right relation between himself and the goods of the earth. 
They are not in man’s absolute dominion, that he may foster 
his pride therein, but they are gifts of God, and man’s hold on 
them is simply to satisfy the necessities of the body. 

The next petition has reference to the maintenance of the 
soul’s life. One of the necessary conditions of the supernat- 
ural life of the soul is God’s forgiveness of sin. This need is 
universal; all men are sinners, and need the mercy of God. 
Hence in the model of all man’s prayers, there is placed the 
petition for this great need of man. Sin is called a debt, ogei/rn- 
Ha, whereby we are brought to a realization of the real nature 
of sin. That by opeAnmata the Lord means sins, is evident 
from the text itself and from the parallel passage of Luke 
XI. 4, where the term dpaprtia: is used. 

By the fact of creation and by God’s subsequent benefits, 
man owes to God obedience, service, worship and love. This 
is a positive obligation, the first of all obligations. By sin man 
breaks that contract, and becomes a bankrupt before God. 
That debt he alone can never pay. It must be forgiven him, 
and is forgiven him through Christ. God could forgive him 
without any payment, but God has not willed to do so. It is 
one of the mysterious ways of God to exact payment of that 
obligation, and this payment has been made, and is made by 
the merits of Christ. The system seems strange to the world, 
but it is God’s way. We could not pay the obligation, and we 
have not paid it. Our justification is free as relates to us, but 
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as relates to Christ, it was obtained by full payment. Now all 
that we can do is to dispose our souls by the aid of the free 
grace of God, and ask the forgiveness which we need. And 
this member of the prayer frames the petition. It brings also 
before man’s mind the consciousness that he is a sinner stand- 
ing in need of daily forgiveness. The very forms of expression 
of the prayer suppose its daily recital. It is designed for the 
sanctification of every day. 

It was one of the errors of the Pelagians to hold that man 
could live absolutely free from sin. That the Blessed Virgin 
so lived, Catholic faith holds. As relates to all other men, 
we have the definition of the Council of Trent: “If any man 
shall say, that a man being once justified can through his whole 
life avoid all sins, even venial sins, except by the special privi- 
lege of God, as the Church holds concerning the Blessed Virgin, 
let him be anathema.’’—De Justificatione, Can. XXIII. It 
is in the absolute power of God to thus preserve a creature, 
but except the Mother of God, we know of no one with whom 
he has thus dealt. The Lord’s prayer contemplates the ordi- 
nary course of human life, and thus considered, the prayer is 
necessary for sinner and saint. 

Man never realizes fully the true nature of the infection of 
sin in the soul and man’s dependence on grace. The Pelagian 
principles flatter human pride, and appeal to the natural man. 

That the present petition should be applicable to man, it 
is not necessary that, at its recital, he stand convicted of unfor- 
given sins. It suffices that a sin has at some time come into 
man’s life; nay, more; it suffices that man lives in a nature in 
which sin is a daily possibility. 

That which is called here debts is called in the English 
Catholic form of this prayer a trespass. The word trespass 
weakens not the original word debt, but accurately specifies it. 
The debt is not a financial obligation, which the Lord’s prayer 
moves to cancel, but a voluntary transgression of law, which 
constitutes a sin against God, and in the relations of man to 
man, it constitutes an injury or offense. Now in asking for the 
remission of our sins, the prayer lays down the condition on 
which God may be moved to grant it. The reading of the first 
aorist apyxapuev is to be preferred in the second member of 
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this verse, and instructs that in the very act of asking the 
pardon of God, we should be rightly disposed in forgiveness of 
every one that has offended or injured us. It was this passage 
which Shakespeare had in mind when he wrote: 


““__we do pray for mercy, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.” 


The text establishes the great importance of forgiveness of 
injuries, inasmuch as it is made a factor in our daily prayer, 
and the condition of God’s mercy to us. Thus of forgiveness 
speaketh the Son of Sirach: “Forgive thy neighbor, if he hath 
hurt thee, and then shall thy sins be forgiven thee, when thou 
prayest.”’—Eccli. XXVIII. 2. 

That forgiveness of the neighbor is a necessary condition 
of God’s forgiveness of us is amply evidenced by these texts. 
Moreover, the plain proof exists in these and other data of 
inspiration that the forgiveness of the neighbor is the measure 
of our forgiveness by God. The form of expression of the text 
in Matthew supports such sense, and this sense is confirmed by 
Matthew, VII. 2: “For with what judgment ye judge, ye 

‘shall be judged: and with what measure ye measure, it shall be 
measured to you again.” 

It would seem, from a consideration of the nature of God 
and of his relation to man, that it would be sufficient for God to 
express hig will to be obeyed; that the knowledge that God 
wished a thing would be a motive strong enough to move man 
to act; and yet the Almighty must needs plead, exhort, and 
threaten to move a man to do an act of mercy towards his own 
kind. Therefore besides being a necessary condition and 
moving cause of God’s forgiveness, our forgiveness of injuries 
is the measure of God’s dealings with us. In the words of St. 
Augustine, we enter into a compact with God, that he forgive 
us as we forgive others. 

The measurement, however, proceeds according to anal- 
ogy. As the nature of God is exalted above our nature and our 
comprehension, so is his goodness toward us exalted above our 
mercy to others. God acts towards us according to his trans- 
cendent nature and attributes, and with that high action our 
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best achievement can not come into comparison. Woe to us, 
if God limited his mercy and goodness to us to the absolute 
measure of what he foundin us. We do not ask in the Lord’s 
prayer that he so deal with us. But our treatment of others is 
the measure of God’s dealing with us, in this sense, that the 
more perfectly we shall have followed the law of mercy in 
dealing with all men, the greater will be God’s mercy and favor 
to us. The nature of God’s action remains transcendently 
above man’s action, and yet the degrees of perfection in our 
performance of the law of duty, according to the analogy 
between God and creatures, causes corresponding degrees in 
God’s favorable judgment of us. 

The Lord’s prayer closes with a petition for preservation 
from temptation and evil. In praying that God lead us not 
into temptation, we do not imply that God leads any man into 
temptation. St. James has given us a clear declaration on this 
point: ‘‘Let no man say when he is tempted: I am tempted 
of God: for God is a@metpacros in evil, neither tempteth he 
any man: but every man is tempted by his own lust and 
enticed. Then when lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth 
sin; and sin, when it is full grown, bringeth forth death.” — 
James, I. 13-15. But inasmuch as nothing can take place in 
the universe except by God’s action or permission, the things 
which occur by the permission of God are often referred to God 
as their cause. 

We speak here of temptation proper, which may be defined 
as that which entices to sin, and exposes to the danger of sin. 
God makes trial of a man’s faith and virtue. Thus he made 
trial of the faith of Abraham by positive act: ‘‘ And it came to 
pass after these things, that God did tempt Abraham and said 
unto him: Abraham; and he said: Behold, herelam. And 
hesaid: Take thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, 
and get thee into the land of Moriah; and offer him there for a 
burnt offering upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee 
or Gen | XXI1.-1=2. ‘The Lord did not thereby entice 
Abraham to evil, but essayed his faith. 

It is compatible with God’s dealings with man to move 
upon him such test. In such manner it is declared in Wisdom, 
III. 5, that God tempts the just. Of such temptation it is 
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written in Deuteronomy, XIII. 3: ‘Thou shalt not hearken 
unto the words of that prophet or unto that dreamer of dreams: 
for the Lord your God proveth you to know whether ye love 
the Lord your God with all your heart and with all your soul.” 
Corporal suffering, affliction and trial, loss of property, disease, 
persecution, and other ills are also called temptations. Thus 
St. Paul was tempted, and Tobias: “And because thou wert 
pleasing to God, it was necessary that temptation should test 
thee.” —Tob. XII. 13. It is of this temptation that St. James 
speaks: “My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall into divers 
temptations; knowing this that the trying of your faith worketh 
patience.’’—James, I. 2-3. And of this temptation he speak- 
eth again in the twelfth verse: “Blessed is the man that 
endureth temptation; for when he is tried, he shall receive the 
crown of life, which the Lord hath promised to them that love 
him.’”’ Now God may, be the positive cause of all such temp- 
tations, as St. Paul saith: “For whom the Lord loveth, he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.’”’— 
Heb. XII.6. The Lord’s prayer is not aimed to secure exemp- 
tion from such temptation. 

But there is another species of temptation which has as 
cause the forces of evil in the universe. Some of these forces 
are within us, the lust of the flesh, the disordered movements of 
the passions,—in a word, ‘“‘the law of the members.’’ These 
inner incentives to sin are moved to action by certain external 
causes of various nature, and the whole is subject to the action 
of the arch-tempter Satan. Now such temptation is an evil 
thing, which every man should desire to avoid. A man may 
lawfully desire the temptation of trial, persecution, pain, 
poverty, and the like, but we are to fly from the evil temptation 
as from a positive danger. It is true that the Christian passing 
through the evil temptations unscathed acquires thereby merit, 
but no man should desire such an essay. When we rightly 
measure the power of evil and the weakness of our own nature, 
we are persuaded that unaided we can not cope with the mighty 
forces that oppose us. This is not cowardice, but a proper and 
wise estimate of the nature of human life. If God should with- 
hold his hand, and allow the evil temptation to come upon us 
unrestrained, who should be saved? Hence these words move 
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a man to mistrust himself, to put aside accursed security; they 
move man to a proper estimate of his needs, and to recognize 
the source of his strength. 

The proper object of this petition is first that God may 
avert temptation. God may, in his wisdom, see where the very 
presence of temptation may benefit man, but such vision is not 
given to man, and man’s duty is by all possible means to escape 
from evil temptation. Such is the command of Christ to us in 
Matthew XXVI. 41: ‘Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation; the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.”’ 
Christ does not restrict the petition to ask that we fall not in 
temptation, but he exhorts us to pray that temptation come 
not upon us We are weaker than we know, and though we 
stand now, perhaps it is because God in mercy kept back temp- 
tations which would have borne us away. 

Another object of this petition is to seek help from God to 
stand fast in temptation. God’s dealings with man in tempta- 
tion are outlined by St. Paul, I. Cor. X. 13: “There hath no 
temptation taken you, but such as man can bear; but God is 
faithful who will not suffer you to be tempted above that ye 
areable; but will with temptation also make the way to escape, 
that ye may be able to bear it.’’ Hence, in the present peti- 
tion of the Lord’s prayer, we daily invest our lives with the 
saving protection of God; we place the issue in his hands. 
With truthful humility, we acknowledge our weakness and 
_ dependence. We leave to God to judge and determine the 
mode in which he will deal with the temptation; we simply 
implore his help in the ways which his wisdom shall determine. 

This help will come to us from God in various ways. At 
times it will be a direct intervention of God to prevent the 
attack of temptation; again it will be a spiritual force com- 
municated to the soul, by which it is strengthened to combat 
successfully; and again it will be a tempering of the onslaught 
of Satan, and of the rebellion of the flesh, to keep it within 
our power to resist. 

We do not know the multifarious ways in which the power 
of God shields us from temptation, and sustains us in tempta- 
tion. It is not necessary for us to know just how he is operat- 
ing. Infinite wisdom regulates that. The ultimate object of 
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our desire and our petition is to save ourselves from falling in 
temptation. We pray for this ultimate result by asking God 
to keep us out of temptation, for we know our weakness. And 
the full sense of that petition is that God may avert temptation, 
temper temptation, aid us in temptation, in the ways that he 
judges shall be good for us; that by his aid we may stand before 
him without crime. 

Some consider the next petition: ‘Deliver us from evil,” 
as a positive form of that which is sought in the foregoing 
petition. A proposition is strengthened by being first intro- 
duced by the negation of its contrary, and then propounded in 
its positive form. Thus of the Eucharist, Christ declares first 
that: “Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of God, and drink 
his blood, ye shall have no life in you;”’ which he straightway 
enforces by the positive declaration: “He that eateth my 
flesh, and drinketh my blood hath eternal life; and I will raise 
him up at the last day.”—John, VI. 53-54. Such was the 
mind of Jansenius on this passage. 

But it seems that the petition, “deliver us from evil,” 
includes more than deliverance from temptation. It includes 
deliverance from falling in evil temptations, but it does not 
stop here, but extends to every evil which troubles the life of 
man. 

To render the sense of the proposition clear we must first 
determine what is meant by the word “evil.’’ As the term 
occurs in the Greek text in an oblique case, we can not deter- 
mine from the text whether it be the masculine or neuter form 
of the term. Maldonatus interprets the term of the devil, and 
cites in support of his opinion Tertullian, Chrysostom and his 
followers, Theophylactus and Euthymius. According to 
Knabenbauer, Gregory of Nyssa, Chromatius, Faber Stapu- 
lensis, and of moderns, Bisping and Schanz support this 
opinion. 

King James’ version agreed with the Vulgate in inter- 
preting the term of evil in general. The Revised Edition of 
Oxford changed the translation, rendering the passage, ‘‘deliver 
us from the evil one.’’ The revisers however give the old 
reading, “‘deliver us from evil,’’ in the margin. 
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There seems to be no sufficient motive to restrict the term 
to the sole signification of the devil. 

As he is evil, and the source of much of man’s evil, it 
certainly includes him, but we believe that it goes farther, and 
signifies every thing that has the nature or relation of evil. 
Knabenbauer defends this view, and cites in support of it St. 
Cyprian, Augustine, the author of the Opus Imperfectum, Bede, 
Paschasius, Bruno, St. Thomas, Albertus Magnus, Cajetan, 
Salmeron, Jansenius, Barradius, Suarez, Sylveira, Lamy, 
Arnoldi, Reischl, Fillion; and among protestants, Ewald, 
Tholuck, Kamphausen, Keil, Mansel, Weiss and others. 

The intrinsic evidence also favors this view. The petition 
is for deliverance from evil, evil in general, evil in all its forms, 
evil as the popular mind apprehends it. Why should we, 
without any warrant, restrict this to the personal devil? 

In the Old Testament o zrovnpds is never used to desig- 
nate the devil. 

The words of St. Cyprian are apposite here: “After all 
these things, at the close of the prayer there is a clause briefly 
recapitulating all our petitions and prayers. For at the end 
we say, —but deliver us from evil,’ contemplating therein all 
the evils that the tempter operates against us in this world; 
from which evils we have a safe and sure protection if God 
delivers us; if God gives help to those who implore it. When 
we say, ‘—deliver us from evil,’ we need ask for nothing more, ~ 
since we implore the protection of God against evil. When 
God’s protection is obtained, we stand secure and safe against 
all that the devil and the world can do. For what should 
man fear in this world, when God protects him?”’ 

Cajetan declares: “In this petition we pray that our 
mortal life, our health, goods, and everything else whether 
good or bad should not become for us a spiritual evil, which 1s 
the only absolute evil.”’ 

Suarez explains it as follows: “It was fitting that Christ 
should teach us that we should seek from God deliverance from 
all these evils (war, pestilence, and famine, and the like), for he 
alone can deliver us from them, and he does it when it advan- 
tages us; for such condition is included in the petition, and 
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needs not be expressed. After that we have asked for the 
necessary goods of this life, we likewise ask for deliverance 
from the contrary evils.” 

It is true, that Christ uses the term © movnpds in Matthew 
XIII. 19, to signify the evil spirit; but there the context plainly 
demands such sense of the term. We freely concede that the 
term can and does signify the devil, but we believe that the 
present text is weakened by limiting it solely to Satan. He is 
included as prince of the universe of evil, but we pray for 
deliverance from the entire universe of evil. Every moral evil 
makes for Satan; hence those who interpret the term of the 
devil must needs see included there all those evil forces whose 
tendency is to draw man to the service of the evil one. We 
see in the petition a prayer for deliverance from all evil univers- 
ally considered. 

The character of the causes which affect the life of man is 
either good or evil. In the preceding petitions man prays for 
good. The proper comprehension of those petitions includes 
all good, even temporal good, asked for in the petition for daily 
bread. The prayer is balanced by the petition for deliverance 
from all evil. The term evil naturally calls up in the mind of 
man the idea of evil in general. Hence the term applies to 
both moral and physical evil. Of course, the only absolute 
evil is moral evil; physical evils may be blessings in disguise. 
But still it is not incompatible with the spirit of the Gospel to 
pray for exemption from physical evil. The Church has the 
Spirit of God, and she prays to be delivered from war, pesti- 
lence, famine, sickness and from the other ills. That prayer is 
acceptable to God which places all the events of man’s life 
under the Providence of God. Jesus himself prayed to be 
exempted from the crucifixion. In this petition, therefore, we 
pray that God may preserve us from everything which the 
human mind naturally considers as evil, which object includes 
the evil of the moral and the physical worlds. 

In the great life of the Church, multitudes are forever 
sending up petitions for deliverance from physical evils. Will 
any man say that these are in error? that their prayer is not 
rightly framed? But the Lord’s Prayer is the model of all 
prayer, and therefore if it omitted this object of man’s prayer, 
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it would be wanting in one of man’s great needs. God earn- 
estly asks to be allowed to come into human life thus inti- 
mately ; that we recognize every good as coming from him; and 
that we fly to him in every need. Certainly he who came forth 
from the eternal Trinity to teach man how to pray, would not 
have overlooked that important relation of divine Providence 
to man which consists in saving man from physical evil. 

We have before stated that the Amen pertains not to the 
words of Christ, but is a mere liturgical response. 

Few things are so hard for human nature to do as to for- 
give offenses and injuries. It is equally certain that it is an 
indispensible condition for salvation. In wisdom, therefore, 
Christ lays greater stress on this point of the prayer, setting 
forth the respective effects of forgiveness and non-forgiveness 
of injuries. Of course, the fourteenth and fifteenth verses are 
to be understood suppositis supponendis. They do not mean 
that the forgiveness of injuries constitutes the sole duty of man, 
and that its observance alone insures Heaven to man, and its 
transgression hell. The nature of such propositions is that 
they are universal in the negative sense, and limited in their 
affirmative sense. Hence these propositions establish a con- 
ditio sine qua non of salvation; while they promise in their 
affirmative sense that our forgiveness of others will move God 
to show all mercy to us that is compatible with God’s truth and 
justice. The thought is expressed in that form to secure the 
force of the antithesis. God takes cognizance of our act, and 
makes of it a motive of his action, to the.effect that he shows 
the greatest mercy to the man who has been most generous in 
his forgiveness of his fellow men. 


MATT. VI. 16-18. 


16. Moreover when ye fast, 16, “Otay 8& yvyotednte, yy 
be not, as the hypocrites, of a ytvecBe we of Unoxertat oxulpwrot: 
sad countenance: for they dis- dpavilouct yap te medcwna EauToy 
figure their faces, that they mw¢ gavmcty toils avbownots yy- 
may be seen of men to fast. otevovtec: duty Adyw duty, ane 
Verily I say unto you: They xovsty toy utcboy avtdy. 


have received their reward. 


< 
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(15) Gosp. II. 
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17. But thou, when thou 17. Yd d& vwyotedwy a&recbat 
fastest, anoint thy head, and ou thy xepadhy xat to nedowndy 
wash thy face; cou viva: 

18. That thou be not seen 18. “Oxws wh avis vynotetwy 


of men to fast, but of thy oig dvOpumotc, GAAk tH Larot 
Father who is in secret: and cou t@ év t@ xeugaty, xat 6 are 
thy Father , who seeth in cov 6 Bdréxwv év tH xougpaty a&ro- 
secret, shall recompense thee.  dweet cor. 


Fasting is included among the duties of religion both in 
the Old Law and in the New. One of the proofs that protes- 
tantism is not of God is that it has eliminated this work from 
the duties of man. In the Old Law one yearly solemn fast was 
appointed: “And this shall be a statute for ever with you; 
that in the seventh month, on the tenth day of the month, ye 
shall afflict your souls, etc.” —Lev. XVI. 29. But besides this, 
there were public fasts in times of calamity and war, and 
private fasts, which were especially practised by the Pharisees, 
to establish themselves in the esteem of the people. These 
fasts formed an element in a homogeneous system of outward 
religious observances, in which God had been eliminated, and 
superseded by dry forms. 

On the solemn fast, Pharisaic teaching forbade to eat, to 
drink, to wash the body or any portion thereof, to anoint 
one’s self, or put on the sandals. The Jews in fasting also 
smeared their faces with ashes. They contented themselves 
with these outward austerities. This smearing of the face with 
ashes, and an affected expression of penitence is that to 
which the Lord refers in saying that the hypocrites disfigure 
their faces. The Greek term employed in this passage is 
afavifovow, which is very inadequately rendered by the 
exterminant of the Vulgate. The basic signification of adavifev 
is to make unseen. Hence the derived meanings of to make 
away with, to raze to the ground, to erase (writing), to darken, 
obscure, tarnish. In the present predication, it undoubtedly 
means to disfigure the features of the human countenance by 
the outward signs of penance. 

The outward sign of penance was not in itself bad. The 
Lord had often commanded public penance. The men of 
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Nineveh placated the Lord by doing penance in sackcloth and 
ashes. But it was the motive which vitiated the penance of 
the Pharisees. There was no interior penance, and therefore 
the outward indication was a lie. The human face is beautiful 
when animated by the soul, but when the soul has departed, 
the face becomes ghastly and repulsive. So with these external 
acts of penance. They were a body without a soul. It wasa 
mete smearing of the face without a change of heart. They 
did their acts for men, and that motive so changed the nature 
of the act that it had nothing for God, and received nothing 
from God. Accommodating his language to the customs of 
the people of that day, the Lord establishes the right law of 
fasting. The formal element of everything done for God must 
be interior. So the Lord bids that in our fastings we keep our 
work from the notice of men. 

In sorrow and mourning the men of old washed not their 
faces, nor anointed themselves with oil, but in joy and festive 
rejoicing they did both. So David, when his fast was over, 
“arose from the earth, and washed and anointed himself, and 
changed his apparel.”—I. Sam. XII. 20. The Jews also 
anointed themselves with oil as a customary preliminary for 
appearance in public. 

Now the Lord’s bidding in the present instance reflects the 
customs of his times, but it is broader than its mere letter. In 
a Hebrew phrase, he propounds the law of fasting to be to 
make it an affair between God and the soul, and by a joyous 
countenance, and proper care of the person to keep from the 
knowledge of men what the soul is doing for God. The central 
thought of the passage might be tersely expressed as follows:: 
Make not the judgment of the world and the approbation of 
men the motive of your good work, and shun such marks of 
austerity as would draw upon your work the notice of men. 
The spirit of these words is not aimed to move a man to con- 
form to the vain, thoughtless, pleasure-seeking spirit of the 
world. An air of religious seriousness at all times, and a with- 
drawal from worldly pleasures in seasons commemorative of 
Christ’s sufferings are edifying to men, and pleasing to God. 
But these things must not be as an outer cloak to an unchas- 
tened heart. 
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Neither is it opposed to the spirit of Christ’s teaching that 
the faithful kneel before the altar of God, and receive the ashes 
of penance on their heads. In the first place, this is a common 
practice of all the children of the Church, and thus affords no 
ground for affected sanctity. It is an act of obedience, highly 
honorable to Christ, by which we make open profession that we 
believe in his Redemption through suffering, and this outward 
sign is given us to move us to the interior penance of the heart, 
as the formal element in our observance of corporal works of 
mortification. The outward sign is a very little thing, the sign 
of our Captain, but through it the voice of God speaks to our 
souls through the Church, bidding us purify our hearts by that 
penance which God alone sees and rewards. No man ever 
knelt and received that sign with the end thereby to glorify 
himself by reputed sanctity. All receive it as a mere symbol of 
a reality which is to be acquired by an unostentatious following 
of the law of chastisement of the flesh. 


MATT. VI. 19-21. 


19. Lay not up for your- 19. Mn Syoavettete duitv On- 
selves treasures upon the earth, cavoods éxt ths yho Brou ons xat 
where moth and rust doth con- 6pictg dpaviter xat Smou xAéntat 
sume, and where thieves break 8topdacoucty xal xAéntoucty. 
through and steal; 


20. But lay up for your- 20, Onoavettete 58 tutv On- 
selves treasures in Heaven, caveods év odpav@ Srou olte ote 
where neither moth nor rust olte Bpote doaviter xat brou 
doth consume, and where xhémtat 08 Sroptccoucty ods 
thieves do not break through xAértovoty. 
nor steal: 


21. For where thy treasure 21. “Onou ydo éotty 6 Onoaveds 
is, there will thy heart be also. cou, éxet gota 7) xapdta cou. 


It is vain to seek a close logical nexus between the present 
theme and the foregoing. The great themes of the Sermon on 
the Mount are unified only on the broad basis of the Christian’s 
law of conduct. Hence Christ passes from one principle to 
another within the plane of that great law. 
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One of the mighty forces of human life is the lust of riches. 
What its ravages have been in our nation’s life is ably set forth 
by Dr. Hale: “Beloved America, child of the world’s old age, 
she has come, clad in the splendor of her youth, magnificent 
in her colossal materialism; but unfurnished in the serious, 
nobler, and more necessary things—to the days when the 
burden of life must rest upon her, and her people arise and face 
the tremendous issues, in whose midst nations meet their 
destiny. A people of great mental keenness,—energetic, swift ; 
undeniably a vulgar people, with sordid, mercenary, contemp- 
tible ways of living, but as undeniably brave, capable of great 
deeds of nobleness. God has given us this great continent, 
and he has brought here upon it to its present stage this vast 
society and life, intricate, complex, full of wrong and full of 
promise, and he has led us to this wonderful hour of crisis. 
No man can describe this people or measure its 
characteristics, as no man (yet manifest among us) can inter- 
pret the signification, or guess the end of the mighty movement 
which is passing before our eyes. That we are at this moment 
a fallen nation, an apostate people, enslaved by a gluttonous 
materialism, and (that we are) a disappointment to our God, 
an awakening conscience among us bears witness.’’—Rev. 
Wm. B. Hale, LL. D., in Arena, March, 1898. 

God has given to man, powers of body and mind, and there 
is in man a natural propensity to expend these in the acquisi- 
tion of some possession. The movement of life is not towards 
inertia, but towards action and achievement. Now the great 
defect is that those mighty powers are expended upon things 
which only serve the corruptible nature of man, and benefit 
in nowise the higher interests of human life. 

The Lord wishes not to eliminate from man the tendency 
to exercise his powers on something, but he directs to an object 
worthy of those high powers. 

The treasures of earth are various, comprised under the 
great head of riches and possessions. The Lord dissuades a 
man from following these by the consideration of their caducity. 
In the reasoning of the Lord, all worldly goods are subject to 


moth, rust, and thieves. 
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Some difficulty exists here in ascertaining the exact sense 
of Spao.s, which the English translations render rust. The 
basic signification of the term is an act of eating; hence it is 
often used to signify the thing eaten, food. Knabenbauer 
applies it to signify the corruption that comes upon the fruits 
of the earth. The common opinion explains the term of the 
rust of metals. It may be that the Apdouw is to be taken in 
a large sense for the eating away of earthly treasures by tempus 
edax rerum. The thought is well expressed by Ovid in Lib. 
XV. Metam. 234: 


‘Tempus edax rerum, tuque invidiosa vetustas, 
Omnia destruitis: vitiataque dentibus evi 
Paulatim lenta consumitis omnia morte.” 


Another defect that earthly possessions are subject to, is 
the depredations of thieves. The Lord keeps the argument in 
a very humble plane. He properly contemplates the case of a 
breaking in of thieves, and the carrying off of a man’s goods. 
In that age and country, the great world of commerce and 
business was not developed as itis withus. Trusts,and stocks, 
and bonds were unknown. The question which presented 
itself to one who had acquired money in those days was not how 
to make a safe investment but how to preserve his money safe. 
Of course, there was some borrowing of money on interest, but 
on a very primitive scale. But even in our vast world of busi- 
ness the argument of Christ holds good. There is no absolute 
security in business. Now Christ exhorts man to spend his 
life in pursuit of the better things, which are not subject to the 
aforesaid vicissitudes. The words of Christ here mean more 
than the mere letter imports. He speaks of the moth and the 
pees and the thieves not in the intention that these be 
the only considerations which move a man to indifference 
towards worldly goods. But it is an easy figure to teach men 
the diversity in nature between the two kinds of possessions. 
The moth, the Spee, and thieves simply signify that all the 
goods of this earth are corruptible and uncertain, and that 
they can not be accounted a permanent possession. They 
are creatures of time, and will change and pass with time. ‘“‘It 
is fearful how we stand enveloped, deep-sunk in that mystery 
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of time; and are all sons of time, fashioned and woven out of 
time; and on us, and on all that we have, or see, or do is 
written: Rest not, continue not. Forward to thy doom.” 

‘The real reason intended by Christ to draw our hearts 
away from the pursuit of worldly things is not that such goods 
are merely subject to casualties and accidents, but that they 
are corruptible, and that they pass with time. And the vicis- 
situdes enumerated are only adduced to show how base and 
worthless is the nature of the things for which a man gives his 
soul. And conversely, Heaven’s goods are not asserted to 
transcend earthly goods only in that they are exempt from 
these vicissitudes, but this exemption is stated to draw men’s 
minds to the high consideration that these goods are immutable, 
incorruptible, and eternal. 

What a gigantic loss of human energy is daily wasted in 
this great busy world? And all because man will not receive 
the message of those words. When we contrast the careful 
thought, the eager longing, the intense and sustained effort, 
which Christians themselves give to the advancement of 
worldly interests, with the thoughtlessness, the supine indo- 
lence, carelessness of futurity, and slothful inertia which char- 
acterize their religious life, we are filled with wonderment. 

In this easy concrete example Christ establishes the 
unchanging nature and eternity of Heaven’s possessions. No 
man who believes in Heaven at all doubts of the high nature 
of its constituents. No man ever imagined that his riches 
would serve him after death. And yet man longs for the 
things of earth, feels sad when he is without these, satisfied 
when he has them. The possession of them makes man in a 
measure inaccessible to religious influence. It makes the 
possessor self-satisfied, self-conceited, and resentful of inter- 
ference. The explanation of this perversion of man’s powers 
to follow after the things of earth lies chiefly in the fact that 
Heaven is not sufficiently a reality to us. The senses make 
the goods of earth real to us, the things which are eternal are 
not seen; and faith is not intense enough to make their motive 
power equal to that of the transient things of earth. 

Beautiful are the lines of Dante, as in poetic fancy he 
stood in the eighth heaven and looked down on this earth: 
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“Col viso ritornai per tutte quante 

Le sette spere, e vidi questo globo 

Tal, ch’ io sorrisi del suo vil sembiante ; 
E quel consiglio per migliore approbo 
Che l’ha per meno; e chi ad altro pensa 


Chiamar si puote veramente probo.”’ 
Par. XS Xl 043-145: 


Another truth of great importance is established by the 
words of Christ, that different degrees in man’s future life in 
Heaven correspond to grades of excellence in man’s good works 
here onearth. As on earth greater thrift and industrious labor 
place some above others in worldly possessions, so it 1s in 
Heaven. Of course, in transferring the comparison to Heaven, 
we must relieve it of all that is imperfect. A man may labor 
for the goods of earth, and fail, and lose his labor; he can not 
lose a tittle in laboring for Heaven. A man may labor for the 
world, and be unappreciated, and wronged of that which is his: 
in laboring for Heaven, his wages are absolutely sure. It is 
this absolute security and eternal endurance of these posses- 
sions that Christ holds out here to us to invite us to follow after 
them. Hence Christ addresses to man a message through these 
words and says: “Heaven is opened up to thy endeavor. 
There is innate in thee a desire to possess something; behold, I 
point out the proper object toward which to direct that activity. 
Here thou mayest accumulate eternal wealth, which no power 
can change or take from thee. Dost thou desire to become 
rich, and raise thyself to eminence? Do so, but in the proper 
order of things. Not only are the goods to which I call thee 
sure and enduring, but thy success is assured, if thou labor. 
And the more thou laborest, the more everlasting riches are 
prepared for thee.”’ 

Instead then of regarding Heaven as a cold abstraction, we 
should regard it as the shrewd business man regards his banks 
and his stocks, his bonds and his lands. If we could once 
transfer to our spiritual life the intensity and energy of busi- 
ness, what a tidal wave would sweep over the world, in the 
direction of righteousness? And yet the greater value of our 
eternal interests should move us in far greater degree. 
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In the twenty-first verse, the Lord assigns the reason of 
his preceding exhortation. The sentence of that verse may 
have been a proverb among the people. It isa condensed truth 
which explains a whole world of thought and human exper- 
ience. Man’s heart will be where his treasurers are, and where 
man’s heart is, thitherward will be the trend of his life. Man 
can not constitute his treasure upon earth, and follow Christ 
towards Heaven. Man’s treasure is the things he loves, the 
things which he wishes to hold and possess Now the nature 
of man is such that this treasure operates on man as the force 
of gravitation upon bodies. In this place the sentence of 
Augustine is pertinent: “Amor meus pondus meum; ubiamo, 
ibi feror.’’ Man, in his proper development, will set his heart 
upon some treasure, and on the choice of that treasure depends 
the character of his life. If that treasure is upon earth, it will 
impress upon man that peculiar character of worldliness which 
is so prevalent in our age. The remedy must be radical. It 
can consist in nothing save the making of the treasures of 
Heaven a reality in our lives, the great living reality for which 
we live and labor. 
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22. The lamp of the body 
is the eye: if therefore thine 
eye be single, thy whole body 
shall be full of light. 


ee eeoute ti thine “eye De 
evil, thy whole body shall be 
full of darkness. If therefore 
the light that is in thee be 
darkness, how great is the 
darkness? 
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In the twenty-second verse the omission of the pronouns 


is supported by the authority of the Greek codices, the old 
versions, and of many codices of the Vulgate. It is undoubt- 
edly the true reading. The sentence lays down a general 
proposition; the light of every body is the eye. This would be 
weakened by the restrictive force of the pronouns. 
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In the same verse the Vulgate renders the a7dots by 
simplex. It is uncertain what sense it attributes to it. The 
term simplex can be taken in a physical or a moral sense, but it 
is certain that the Saviour here intended the physical sense. 
And the same is true of its opposite the wovnpos of the next 
verse. It signifies a physical ailment of the organ of 
vision. 

The language of the Lord in this passage is metaphorical, 
but to understand its full force, we must first explain the 
natural basis of the metaphor. The eye is the light of the body, 
inasmuch as by its power of vision it puts us in communication 
with external nature. It is thus also the guide of the body. 
It guides the feet in their movements, and guides the hands; 
and, in a word, the eye by its power of vision leads the man 
in all his external acts. Consequently a defect in the eye 
reacts upon the whole body. If it is sound and healthy, 
amdovs, the whole body receives light thence to perform its 
functions; while if it be diseased, wrovnpes, its defective action 
is felt by the whole body. Hence the Lord applies this natural 
truth in a metaphorical sense to the moral life of man. The 
eye enlightens and directs the body, and there is.a correspond- 
ing faculty in the soul which directs the moral life of man. 
That interior directing act is the joint act of the reason and 
will. Itis the act of the reason judging of the nature of things, 
and directing the soul to its proper good, and it is the act of 
the will, which moves to the attainment of that good. The act 
therefore includes judgment and desire, and the faculties 
exercising in union this act are called by the Saviour the heart. 
This great act leads human life. The empire of the mind is 
chiefly with the intellect, but yet the will must move with it; 
otherwise a man might apprehend the real good, and commend 
it, but through defect of will, follow baser things. Now if 
this great act of the faculties of man becomes so darkened that 
it leaves man’s chief good, and follows after the things of earth, 
it will set the course of human life wrong, even in its source. 
There is a mutual influence exercised by will upon intellect, and 
by intellect upon will, and when the riches of this world become 
the chief object of the desires, the intellect is in darkness. The 
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moral darkness thickens in man’s soul; those faculties which 
should have guided him are diseased; and man, though created 
for Heaven, settles down to enjoy the carrion of the earth. 

The material light which is a necessary condition for 
human activity is applied to the body’s use through the eye. 
If the eye be defective, the light fails, not through any defect 
in the light itself, but through the defect in the very member 
of the human body that should have administered light to all 
the body’s members. So in the spiritual order God graciously 
gives light that man may know and receive the truth. This 
light comes through the Son of God who is “the light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into this world.” That light 
came to the Jews, and they received it not. Now when the 
soul of man hardens itself against the light itself; when it 
sins against the light, and impugns the known truth, it commits 
the awful sin against the Holy Ghost, and places itself in that 
state mentioned by Christ as the state of the evil eye, when the 
light itself becomes darkness. That the soul should exercise its 
spiritual activities to do the will of God, it must have light; but 
if it shut out the light by the very faculty ordained by God for 
receiving the light, inevitably a great spiritual darkness must 
follow. No condition can be conceived more terrible than this. 
Man thus cuts off the very source and first principle of grace. 
It is not a mere shutting out of the light, but it is the ruin of 
the source through which light comes; therefore as the source 
of light fails, Christ declares that the light itself becomes 
darkness. 

The great aim of Christ is to set the course of human life 
in the right direction by establishing in its proper place the 
right object of man’s desiresand love. This act of the faculties 
is intended by God to be the motive power of man’s action, to 
be the leading power of his life, and when that is vitiated, being 
diverted from its proper object, how great shall the darkness 
and disorder of man’s nature be? The desire of the heart is 
like a fountain where all lines of action have their source. The 
influence of that fountain should be to counteract the many 
agencies of corruption to which its streams are liable, by 
constantly pouring in its clear pure flood, but when the fountain 
itself is vitiated all is lost. 
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The entire passage is of the same tenor. In the twenty- 
fourth verse the Lord attacks the position of those who endeavor 
to reconcile the service of God with the lust of riches and the 
pursuit of the goods of this life. To the preceding argument of 
Christ, the exception might have been urged, that a man might 
have his heart both in the treasures of Heaven and those of 
earth, desiring and seeking the goods of earth for his present 
period of existence, at the same time giving thought to the 
higher things for the future. Now by the present declaration 
the Lord proclaims that to be impossible. f 

In human life man is placed at the fork of two roads. He 
can not travel both these roads at once; he must elect one. 
There are two masters of human life, and their respective 
service differs as to these two roads. To serve a master, in the 
present phraseology of the Lord, is to devote all the powers of 
one’s being to the interest of such a master, to follow him as a 
soldier does his captain. How cana man follow and serve thus 
two masters who lead by different roads? Now at the fork of 
these roads Christ stands, and says to man: ‘You can not 
serve the world and me; you must choose one and leave the 
other.”’ 

The rectitude of that election is for the soul what the 
light of the eyes is for the body. If that choice be a real will, 
and not a mere velleity, it will impress a real character on man’s 
life, and will shape it after the nature of the master it serves. 

That no man can serve two masters is a general proposi- 
tion, admitting no exception. To assail it, one must needs 
attack the first principle of contradiction, and assert that a 
thing may be and not be at the same time. But it is not so 
clear that the service of one master involves the hate and 
contempt of the other. To explain this, we must recognize that 
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the terms pucetv and xatadpoveity are used here to express 
the same idea. They are used here in a peculiar Scriptural 
sense. In such predication, they mean simply to love one 
thing lessthan another. They are frequently used in this sense 
to express the relinquishing of one object for the election of the 
other. When two motives present themselves to man, of which 
he can only attain one, the act of election of one involves the 
rejection of the other, and this act of rejection is called by the 
Lord to hate or despise. In like manner, Christ commands 
man to hate his father, mother, brother and sister. 

The term Mammon is only found in Scripture in the dis- 
courses of our Lord. Some believe that it is derived from the 
Hebrew mallab thesaurus, from root 120: to store away. 


At all events, it is certain that in the Aramaic tongue it signified 
the god of riches; and riches are here personified in the term. 
St. Augustine testifies that in the Punic tongue Mammon was 
the god of riches. 

Two mighty forces operate on man, the service of God and 
the service of Mammon. All the natural motives are mar- 
shalled on the side of Mammon; the motives which operate 
for God are in the supernatural order, and are only available 
through faith. 

Surely a man may use Mammon’s goods, and serve God; 
but he cannot serve Mammon and also serve God. “Imperat 
aut servit regina pecunia cuique.”” The saying of Rama 
Krishna well illustrates this point: “A boat may stay in the 
water, but the water should not stay in the boat. An aspirant 
may live in the world, but the world should not live in him.” 

To serve God is to make God the chief good of our lives, 
to seek in God the motive which shapes the course of our lives, 
to subordinate to God’s love and service every other interest 
which may come into our lives. That supreme motive stands 
as the great law and guiding principle in all that the true serv- 
ant of God aims at, and in all that he does, so that the 
product of the days of his life is such that he can offer it to God 
as the result of his service. 

Of course, there will be an indefinite range of degree in 
that service. In everything where human effort is expended 
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we find different degrees of intensity; but there must be in all, 
even the least, a general conformity to the foregoing principles, 
or else there is no service. . 

Hence all of human life that is not a positive service of 
God is wasted. Here again the range extends from mere non- 
acquisition, through waste of time and opportunity, to positive 
sin. Some waste much and save a little of their lives for the 
service of God; others waste all. Few, very few, develop for 
God all the rich possibilities of human life. 

To give that service to God, one must swim against the 
current. The world never has served, and never will serve 
God. One hears the world’s voices all about. It is only by 
breaking away from the world’s course of thought and action 
that one can hear the voice of God inly speaking, and follow 
him whither he leadeth. 

To serve Mammon is to intrude the love of worldly posses- 
sions into our lives as our chief good; to make property the 
ruling aim of our lives. Few men will explicitly declare such 
to be the ruling motive of their lives. For the most part, men 
serve Mammon without being conscious that they have dedi- 
cated the powers of their being to him. It is easy to serve him, 
for he draws in the direction of the current of the world. His 
incentives appeal to the senses, and sensible things readily 
move us. 

St. Chrysostom declares: ‘‘Understand not those men- 
tioned here to be the rich, but those who serve riches: Job 
was rich, but he served not Mammon. He had riches and 
retained them; but he was the master, not the slave, of 
riches.”’ 

In the Opus Imperfectum the author says: ‘“‘It is one thing 
to have riches; it is another thing to serve riches. If thou hast 
riches and riches make thee neither proud nor unjust; if thou 
give to the needy according to thy means thou art the master, 
not the slave, of thy riches; for thy riches possess thee not, but 
thou possessest thy riches.” In the words of the Psalmist, 
“If riches increase, set not your heart thereon.’”’—Ps. LXII. 10. 
[Vulg. LXI.] 
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The enormous power of riches in human life has always 
been recognized. Petronius made Jove himself subject to their 
power: 

“Quidvis nummis presentibus opta, 
Et veniet ; clausum possidet-arca Jovem.” 


The condition of our own times is mirrored in the fol- 
lowing lines: 
“Nunc Vulgus superos vix putat esse deos; 
Nimirum ingenti congesta pecunia cura 
Est deus; humanas nunc regit illa vices.”’ 


In the IT. letter to Cesar, “De Republica Ordinanda,’’ the 
author, who is supposed by some to have been Sallust, thus 
discourses of the power of money: “Sed multo maximum 
bonum patriz, civibus, tibi, liberis, postremo humane genti 
pepereris si STUDIUM PECUNI aut sustuleris, aut, quod res 
feret,minueris. Aliter, neque, privata res, neque publica, neque 
domi, neque militiz regi potest. Nam ubi cupido divitiarum 
invasit; neque disciplina, neque artes bone, neque ingenium 
ullum satis pollet, quin animus magis aut minus mature pos- 
tremotamen succumbit. . . . Postremo ubi divitie clares 
habentur, ibi omnia bona vilia sunt, fides, probitas, pudor, 
pudicitia. Nam ad virtutem una et ardua via est, ad pecuniam 
qua cuique lubet nititur; et malis et bonis rebus ea creatur. 

Ceterum avaritia bellua fera, immanis, intoleranda 
est: quo intendit, oppida, agros, fana atque domos vastat; 
divina cum humanis permiscet: neque exercitus, neque moenia 
obstant quo minus vi sua penetret.”’ 

It is impossible to lay down the same rule for all. There 
are chosen souls called to a life of perfect renunciation, but all 
cannot hear this call. Others are to serve God in the world, 
and for them the great question is how to use the world without 
abusing it. The words of Christ doubtless mean that, in the 
measure in which we serve Mammon, in that same measure do 
we steal away our service from God. 

The encroachment of Mammon in some does not absorb 
the whole life; in others it does; so that a life may be infected 
with Mammon’s service, and yet not be totally taken from God. 
But wherever the chief aim of life is the love of bustle and 
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management, the desire of gain, the aiming at influence and 
importance, that life is given up to the service of Mammon, in 
one form or other, to the exclusion of all deep, all holy, all 
calm, all reverent thoughts. Such a man’s heart is in the 
concerns of the world, the things of God have lost their savor 
for him. Such a man may be saved in some way, but his 
salvation must rest upon some other basis than the service of 
God. The devil daily buys souls for money which he could not 
have by any other means. With the love of money he makes 
men irreligious, and then they are opened up to the ravages 
of other sins. 

As we are dealing with a theme of tremendous importance 
it behooves us to be accurate in just what we mean by the 
service of Mammon. As we have before stated, there is a 
lawful use of Mammon, which is not service. It is not to serve 
Mammon to acquire property, to engage in business, to give 
time and thought and labor to an honest gainful occupation or 
business. It is more pefect to renounce all, and follow Christ, 
but all men can not follow that degree of perfection. But itis 
to serve Mammon to hold this world so near and close to us 
that it leaves no room for any other world. It isto serve Mam- 
mon, when the supreme object of our thoughts, affections, and 
endeavors is worldly success and prosperity. Man’s life is 
moved to service by the apprehension and desire of some good. 
Now God demands to be man’s chief good in this life, as he is 
to be his supreme good hereafter. He leaves to Mammon a 
subordinate place, and if the subordination be just and proper 
God may be served through the pursuit and possession of 
worldly goods. But if we invert the order, and make the great 
business of life the pursuit of riches, we then serve Mammon. 

But we must distinguish between the sensible love and the 
appreciative love. The sensible love is that which springs 
from our nature acting under the empire of the senses; the 
appreciative love is founded on the cool judgment of the 
intellect. To illustrate, we feel more sensible grief at the loss 
of a dear kinsman or friend than at the loss of righteousness by 
sin. But yet the appreciation of righteousness is greater, 
though it moves us less sensibly. So also the interest in worldly 
affairs may move our sensible nature more forcibly, and yet 
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leave the appreciative love to God, as the supreme good of the 
soul. Wherever therefore God and his law are held supreme 
in the appreciative love of the soul, the man is not serving 
Mammon, even though his sensible interest in mousy: pursuits 
is strong. 

It is possible that the higher intellectual appreciation 
should grow so strong that it will purify and refine the sensible 
love, so that even the sensible love will be trained to fasten 
itself to the supreme good. This is perfection, and the aim of 
life should be towards it. The opposite is often verified, that 
the lower love being continually developed assumes the 
ascendency, absorbs all the thought, all the love, and all the 
energy of man’s being. To serve Mammon is to love the world 
with an intense love, and cling to its goods. This dulls the 
supernatural appetite. The world assumes the position of a 
god in the man’s life; man’s taste is educated to love it, and no 
other, and it supplants God himself in the soul. 

It is vain then to endeavor to move ordinary men to perfect 
renunciation. Such of course is the best zu se, but all cannot 
bear it. What should be insisted on is to preserve the right 
relation between the two orders of goods, even in the pursuit of 
temporal goods, and endeavor to restrain the overweening 
influence of the prizes of the world. 
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27. And which of you by 
being anxious can add one 


cubit unto his stature? 


28. And why are ye anxious 
concerning raiment? Consider 
the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin: 


29. Yet I say unto you, 
that even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one 
of these. 


30. But if God doth so 
clothe the grass of the field, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven, shall he 
not much more clothe you, O 
ye of little faith? 


31. Be not therefore anx- 
ious, saying: What shall we 
eat? or, What shall we drink? 
or, Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed? 


32. For after all these 
things do the Gentiles seek; 
for your heavenly Father 


knoweth that ye have need of 
all these things. 


33. But seek ye first his 
righteousness, and his king- 
dom; and all these things shall 
be added unto you. 


34. Be not therefore anxious 
for the morrow: for the morrow 
will be anxious for itself. 
Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof. 
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Many Greek codices, the Peshitto and Syro-hexaplar 
Syriac, and some other authorities insert the clause # tl mite, 
and what ye shall drink, in the twenty-fifth verse. More 
are against it, among whom the Sinaitic Codex and Tischendorf. 
It is admitted into the protestant translations, but remains a 
doubtful reading. In the thirty-second verse, it is certain 
that the Vulgate has omitted the term ovpdmos, heavenly, 
qualifying the Ilar7p, which all the Greek codices support. 

In Verse thirty-three, the codices Band & read as follows: 
fnteite 5é mp@tov THY Sixatoctvnv Kal Thy Bacirelav adtov KTR, 
“seek ye first his righteousness and his kingdom,” etc. This is 
endorsed by Eusebius, Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort, and is 
undoubtedly the true reading. The codices E, G, K, L, M, S, 
U, A, II, add Tob @e0d, which is also found in the Syriac 
versions, and in some of the Fathers. It was very probably 
inserted there in an effort to give greater clearness to the 
passage. 

In Verse thirty-four, codices E, K, M, U, II, have ta éaurjs, 
the things of ttself. 

In this passage, the Lord first lays down a leading ee 
tion, and then proceeds to maintain it by divers arguments. 
The proposition is: ‘Be not solicitous for your life, what 
ye shall eat, nor for your body, what you shall put on.” Life 
here means the natural life of man, which needs meat and drink 
for its sustenance. The two great natural needs of man are 
food and raiment. These are the universal incentives to labor, 
and the Saviour intends here to moderate the Christian’s 
pursuit of these. 

The term here employed to designate the act forbidden by 
Christ is wepiuvdw. In the New Testament, this term is taken 
to signify that anxious care and study which is given to the 
great aim in life. It signifies that which occupies the thoughts, 
and whose motive power influences the general course of life. 
Now in Christ’s teaching, that which occupies our thought 
and which influences our lives should not be an anxious solici- 
tude for what we shall eat, or what we shall put on. The 
Lord’s argument is a fortiori. Food and raiment are the most 
necessary temporal goods, and if man be restrained from 
solicitude for these, a fortiori the restraint will apply to other 
worldly objects. 
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There is a nexus between this doctrine and the foregoing. 
The solicitude in this passage corresponds to the serving of 
Mammon, in the preceding verse. Lest it might come into the 
mind of man to think that the conditions of human life were 
such that he must serve Mammon to live, the Lord confirms 
his former statement by the present argument. The funda- 
mental reason assigned to prove that man should not be 
solicitous for the necessities of life is that the Providence of 
God is pledged to care for man. The first argument to prove 
this proceeds as follows. 

The principle of life itself is greater than the food which 
sustains it, and the body is greater than the raiment which 
warms it. God gave the principle of life and the body, and 
therefore he will provide for their needs. The leading truth in 
the entire passage is that there is a divine Providence ruling in 
human affairs, which is able to provide for man’s wants. The 
next argument is based on the same principle. Among all 
the creatures of the animal kingdom of nature, none show 
greater freedom from toil and care than the birds of the air. 
They fly about in an unbounded freedom under the broad 
expanse of heaven, with the whole boundless air as their 
domain. They seem to spurn the earth for their purer element. 
They provide nothing, hoard nothing. When they are hungry 
they fly to food, and fly away again. And the general provi- 
dence of God provides that they have food. The love which 
God has for these creatures cannot be compared to that which 
he has for man. He made them and all other things in this 
world for man. He is only the Creator of these; he is the 
Father of man. He gave to man his own image and likeness; 
he gave him an immortal soul capable of immortality, capable 
of knowing and loving God himself. Nay more, the Word 
became incarnate for man. Certainly therefore that Provi- 
dence which provides for the birds of the air that have no 
power to know or love God, that die and are no more, will 
provide for the being which he has raised to such a dignity, and 
for whom he has done so much. 

But man might say: The argument does not conclude; 
it is true that the birds give no labor to provide food, and yet 
are fed, but the universe presents another face to man. It has 
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been cursed for man, and his sentence passed in Eden: ‘In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread, till thou return 
unto the ground.”’—Gen. III. 19. And Paul says to the Thes- 
salonians, IT. III. 10; ‘‘For verily when we were with you, this 
we commanded you, that if any man would not work neither 
should he eat.”’ Paul, though called by God to be an instru- 
ment of salvation to the Gentiles, labored by night with his 
hands that he might have bread. 

In response to these things, let a man know that the end 
of Christ’s present teaching is not to relieve man from labor, or 
from due provision for the future. A perverse sense of these 
words invaded a certain monastic body in the days of St. 
Augustine. They held themselves by these words to be exempt 
from all labor, and they devoted themselves to prayer only. 
Hence they were called Euchite from evy7 a prayer. Against 
them St. Augustine wrote his work ‘“‘De Opere Monachorum.”’ 
What the Lord wishes to eliminate from human life‘is not labor 
and providence, but that anxious solicitude which distrusts 
God’s providence, and claims such an undue portion of man’s 
thoughts that man becomes enslaved to it, and not free to con- 
template, or achieve any high and good work. Man’s cheerful 
labor and thrift, coupled with the providence of God, will 
support a man without that excessive care and fearful appre- 
hension which invade many minds. God will do this in the 
manner which he shall elect. Not always by direct miracles, 
but working unobservedly through second causes. God’s 
providence is not pledged to give us riches and luxury, nor to 
supply the deficit which wasteful modes of living cause. In 
this materialistic age, we are so far removed from the mode of 
life contemplated by Christ for his followers, that his doctrine 
seems almost impossible. Verily, it is irreconcilable with 
modern theories, and the more we conform to the worldly way 
of thinking and living, the harder will it be to receive Christ’s 
doctrine, and do it. God’s providence works in such wonder- 
ful ways that, even while receiving its benefits, we are prone 
to be oblivious of the source whence they come. 

The twenty-seventh verse has given rise to many different 
opinions. The general plan of Christ’s argument demands 
that the act here spoken of be a little thing compared to some- 
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thing greater. In Luke, XII. 25, the same sentence is found, 
and the Lord calls it a little thing: ‘‘If ye then be not able to 
do that which is least, why are ye anxious for the rest?”’ 

The cubit is a measure of length corresponding to the 
length of the forearm of a man. The measure was thus not 
based upon a fixed standard, and consequently varied among 
different peoples. The Egyptian royal cubit was 20.62 + 
inches. This is sufficiently evidenced by the nilometer at 
Elephantine, by measurements of the great pyramid, by many 
cubit rods, and by measurements given in papyri and elsewhere. 
This ancient cubit rod seems to have been equal to a Hebrew 
cubit and a handbreadth. In Ezekiel, XLIII. 13, we read: 
‘And these are the measures of the altar by cubits (cubit rods) : 
the cubit is a cubit and a handbreadth.”’ 

The Hebrew cubit consisted of twenty-four digits, or six 
handbreadth, or two spans. If the cubit rod of the ancient 
world was seven handbreadths, and was equal to 20.62 + inches 
then the Hebrew cubit will be 17.679 + inches. With some 
variation in the decimal this number has been accepted by 
many archeologists. Colonel Warren assigns a length of 
21 inches to the Hebrew cubit; while Captain Conder makes 
its length 16 inches. Now it seems incongruous that Christ 
should designate the addition of such a measure to a man’s 
stature as a little thing. And we must bear in mind that the 
whole force and cogency of the illustration fail, if the concept of 
the relative littleness of the act be not prominently brought out. 
If he had said: ‘‘Who can, by being solicitous, add the mill- 
ionth part of an inch to his stature?’’ we, at once, could have 
seen the force of the illustration. Forced by these considera- 
tions, some seek strange meanings for the terms of the sacred 
text. 

The Greek term which is rendered in English by stature is 
nrtkia, The classical and Scriptural sense of the term is the 
stature of the body. It may also mean the period of life when 
the body attains its full growth. Thus it is used in John, IX. 
21,23: ‘‘—he is of age, nruiav éye, ask him.” [Cfr. Eph. 
IV. 13.] In Hebrews, XI. 11, it is used simply of a person’s 
time of life. 
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Knabenbauer interprets «ia in the present passage to 
mean the duration of life. He cites in support of such opinion 
Arnoldi, Schegg, Reischl, Schanz, Fillion, Keil, and others. 
According to this opinion, the meaning would be that no man 
can add a cubit to the duration of his life. They imagine 
human life as likened by the Lord to an entity having exten- 
sion. Now acubit would be a very small unit in comparison 
to what we naturally call up in our minds as the lineal extension 
ofa full human life. The aim is always to justify the force of 
Christ’s argument by the relative smallness of the act specified 
by him. 

This opinion is entirely modern. To defend it, they give 
to mhxus a strange unheard of meaning. As a precedent, 
they allege the expression mnyuos ypdvos, found in one of 
the fragments of Mimnermus, an elegiac poet of Greece, con- 
temporary of Solon. But this isolated example can not form a 
precedent for their interpretation. Granting its genuineness, 
it occurs in an elegiac poet, who is allowed to use words in 
strange, unusual senses. It seems highly improbable that Luke 
who wrote his Gospel in the original Greek, would employ a 
term in a popular discourse of Christ, in a sense unknown in 
prose Greek, and rare and exceptional in poetic Greek, in the 
present sentence where ambiguity would inevitably result, and 
where it would require the researches of such a linguist as 
Lobeck to find a rare instance in some old Greek poet. The 
term myHxvs was a word of daily use in the life of the Greek 
people, and the popular mind would inevitably refer it here toa 
measure of the stature of the body. Moreover we believe that 
the mHxvs is a translation of the term /{)N used by Christ. 

=p 


Now the use of this term for a measure of duration is abso- 
lutely unknown. We believe therefore that we must refer 
Christ’s words to the stature of the human body. 

To justify his use of a measure of such length in such an 
illustration, we believe that the entity at which he aimed was 
not the size of the measure, but the impossibility of making any 
addition to our stature. The cubit was chosen inasmuch as it 
was a well-known measure. No thought was given to its 
exact extension, since the object on which he wished the human 
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mind to rest was not the length of the measure, but the inability 
of man to add anything to his height. The selection of a meas- 
ure was a merely indifferent thing. Christ is not denying to 
man a degree of such power corresponding to this definite 
measure. Man can not add a cubit, nor the millionth part of 
a hair’s breadth to his stature. The word cubit might be 
suppressed in the words of Christ, and not detract from their 
message. The substance is this: ‘‘Who of you by being 
solicitous can add aught to his stature?’ The selection of any 
measure of the human body, whose addition would not destroy 
the proportions of the human body, sufficed to illustrate the 
truth by a concrete instance. In fact, it seems that the selec- 
tion of the cubit was especially forcible. It led the mind 
readily to the main truth that a man can not increase his 
height, and it easily gave rise to this reflection: Verily not a 
cubit, nor even a part of the estimation of a hair can I add to 
my stature. The force of the words is intensified by the 
thought that the limitations of man’s power over his being are 
greater than the words of Christ express. 

Christ calls such addition a little thing, compared to the 
life of man with its tremendous interests. It is not of vital 
importance to man whether he be a little taller or a little 
shorter. Neither in the judgment of the world nor in the 
judgment of God, is man’s place in the scale of being fixed by 
his stature. Now Christ dissuades from anxious worldly 
solicitude by pointing out its futility. If man turns away from 
God man can do nothing to improve his condition. He has no 
power over the physiological laws that govern his being. Man 
can neither change his stature, nor escape suffering and death. 
He is moved on by the awful, inevitable course of nature, and 
can win nothing good for his real being. Christ therefore 
discourages anxious care for created things by the thought of 
their insufficiency to better the estate of man. To adda cubit 
to man’s stature would be a slight thing compared to liberation 
from death. The illustration used by Christ is apt to bring to’ 
man’s consciousness how helpless man is to change the inevit- 
able course of nature. By the laws of his being, man’s per- 
fection can only come from God, and man wastes his life in 
trying to secure good contrary to the will of God. And the 
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Lord argues a fortiort that man cannot effect that greater 
work, inasmuch as he can not produce a less effect. By being 
solicitous for the things that are eternal, man can essentially 
better his estate; he can raise himself to a higher degree of 
eternal glory. 

Some form of pepimvdw is used throughout to express the 
condition of human life in which an undue amount of thought 
and energy is bestowed on worldly issues. 

In pointing out the inability of man to add aught to his 
stature, Jesus has in mind to teach man the proper order 
between the action of man and divine Providence. The sphere 
of man’s activity is circumscribed. He is sent into this world 
by a higher power, and he is maintained in his being by that 
higher power. The greatest error of man’s life is to become 
oblivious of his dependence on God’s power. Now the only 
really great effects that man can achieve must be by working 
with the great Cause which gave him being. Activity in this 
line includes an absolute trust in God, and is not condemned 
in the present discourse of the Lord. But when a man becomes 
oblivious of God, and endeavors by the force of anxious thought 
and effort to make himself something great, independently of 
God, the Saviour’s words apply. Let man bestow all the 
frantic effort of which human nature is capable on the enter- 
prise; let him give thought and labor by day and by night to 
the issue; and what can he accomplish? If he succeeds, it is 
because the providence of God has included his unworthy self 
in its beneficent economy. Man sins daily by attributing to 
himself the effect which a benign Providence works for him. 

Man is not sent into the world to battle as best he may 
with the blind forces of nature. A particular Providence 
follows every man. If God gave man over to provide for him- 
self, human life would soon end. Man is unable to live his 
life on earth, without the providential care of God. Christ’s 
words tend to impress on man man’s need and the source of 
his help. 

Again, the words of Christ represent worldly achievement 
in its just proportions. Let a man give every resource of his 
being to the acquisition of temporal goods; let him succeed ; let 
him have boundless wealth in all its forms; and has he added a 
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cubit to his stature? Has he added anything to the real value 
of his life? No. He has invested himself with a certain 
number of accidental appendages; and at death they take him 
out of these, and bury him away from the sight of men. He 
has spent his life in going after vanities; and at its end he finds 
himself unfurnished with any thing of value. The inevitable 
results of every life that spends its energies in the pursuit of 
these vain objects is a failure. 

The effect which the words of Christ should have upon us 
is to make us move serenely in our course of life, doing the 
things that our hands find to do, and “casting all our care upon 
God; for he careth for us.”” This will temper that devouring 
worry and care, which hardens the nature of man and stifles 
all nobler impulses. It will not stop human progress, nor 
make man’s life listless and aimless; but it will put a serene 
order in it, and direct human energy to something worthy of 
the high nature of man. 

The next illustration regards man’s raiment. Some have 
thought that the term «pivoy is used here in a generic sense to 
mean any wild flower. Such interpretation is unwarranted, 
and weakens the force of the illustration. The lily was styled 
by the ancients the avOos nar é€oynv. What can compare 
to the purity of its whiteness? To make his words more 
forcible, the Lord takes for example the wild lily of the field. 
Upon it no care of man has ever been bestowed. Being an 
insensate creature, it bestowed no labor on its beauty. It 
grew, and unfolded its white petals by the power of God work- 
ing through nature. Itis nota product of chance. It reveals 
a divine idea, which gave it its beauty. It is a product of the 
eternal ideas of God, and of the providence of God, which 
preserves its being. It is of little worth compared toman. It 
is but the creature of a day. It blossoms, fades, and dies, and 
is no more. It withers on its stalk, and men collect its dried 
stalk, and make of it a fire to cook food. Men will certainly 
admit that the providence of God includes that passing flower; 
and if so, will it be oblivious of the being for whom the flower 
was created? The Lord makes nature speak and tell man of 
God and his attributes. 
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How these words assure us of an all-ruling Providence 
which watches over us? What safety we feel in the protecting 
care of that Almighty power! 

The splendor of Solomon’s state was never surpassed by 
mortal man. When the Queen of Sheba came to visit him, 
witnessing his splendor, ‘‘there was no more spirit in her.”” In 
the providence of God this earthly splendor was permitted as a 
type of the glory of the Messiah. On the minds of the Jews the 
memory of that reign was deeply impressed, and with that 
splendor they associated the Messiah. Great was the dis- 
appointment when the son of an artisan came in the Messiah’s 
name. 

The message of Christ in all its fullness contemplates 
sanctity as the state of man. The application of Christ’s law 
to the life of man will be possible in the measure in which man 
has entered into the state of sanctity. But even to the man in 
the lowest degree of the Christian life Christ’s words are appli- 
cable. They establish for man the divine certainty that he 
should take account of a loving Providence in his thought and 
labor for the maintenance of his life. God may not send a 
raven to bring him a daily portion of bread; God may not 
exempt him from hunger and suffering; God may allow him 
and those he loves to perish with hunger; but not even then is 
God to be less trusted. Doubtless, in the history of the world, 
many Christians who believed and trusted in the Lord died of 
hunger and exposure, but not one of them was abandoned by 
an ever-watchful Providence. These sufferings were permitted 
by God in his mysterious ways to perfect and sanctify those 
souls. It is a mere mercenary trust to hold to God when the 
mouth is filled with bread, and leave him when we are hungry. 
The providence of God was close to Job when he was rotting 
in the ashes. 

The high import of the present passage establishes a great 
truth, and calls for a corresponding disposition of soul. The 
great truth is that man is held by God in great value, and that 
he is kept by God in a tender fatherly keeping. The Heavenly 
Father knows the needs of all his creatures, and provides for 
them, not scantily but bountifully. God knows man’s needs 
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better than man knows them himself. God comes intimately 
into human life, not as a cold stern being of power, but a loving 
Father. 

Our vision is limited, we see only our present life and its 
needs; God’s vision is infinite, and he sees man’s present and 
his future, and the proportions and relations between these two 
states of life. There are needs in that awful future life to 
promote which God must sacrifice the advantages and comforts 
of the present life of man. Can God be said to have withdrawn 
himself from us, when he withholds earthly benefits that he 
may thereby insure to us eternal things? 

God tries our faith by seeming to stand aloof in our -afflic- 
tions. But no man is fit for Heaven who has not been tried. 
True faith does not covet comforts; it does not bargain with 
God to serve him pleasantly. The true Christian is not a 
coward fleeing before the face of pain, and longing for the flesh- 
pots of Egypt, if he chance to be hungry in the desert. Hence 
the disposition of soul that these words should generate is an 
absolute trust that God careth for usin all things. We should 
repose on that trust, not a repose that engenders unthriftiness 
and improvidence, but a repose which brings God into human 
thought and labor as an ever present reality. 

Some give themselves up to anxious care, as though they 
were thrown on their own resources, and there were no God in 
the universe. This is an evidence of that weak faith which the 
Lord reproves. The Christian should formulate the plan of his 
life upon the basis that God is ever present, and ever mindful 
of man’s needs, even though he work no miracles to prove such 
truth. God asks of man faith, and diligence in the duties of 
his state of life. If these are given in just measure, God will 
do the rest. If, notwithstanding that these are given by the 
Christian, he finds himself unprovided with the necessaries of 
life, let him take it as an indication that God wishes to purify 
him by suffering; and let him trust on, and if God take the 
lives of those he loves, even before his eyes, let himsay: ‘Thy 
will be done.” Whenever man is unfed, or unclothed, or house- 
less, it is not because God is not what Christ here represents 
him tobe. It is because we have repelled him by the weakness 
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of our faith or by the sinfulness of our lives, or because God is 
leading us through the hard path of trial and suffering to the 
real good. 

But how few are satisfied with the portion of earth’s goods 
which suffices for the needs of our life? They wish for luxuries 
and comforts. It would be irony, if God gave his beloved 
riches, and then said: ‘Blessed are the poor.’ When our 
hearts grow cold and earthly, God seems to us to be in nothing 
concerned with man’s life, but this erroneous judgment is based 
on our defective subjective state. 

These words of Christ apply to all the ranks and con- 
ditions of life in proper degree. They apply to the man whose 
duty it is to toil for the daily bread for himself and family: 
they apply to the professional man, the man of business, and 
the religious. They are the warrant of the man who renounces 
every visible means of support, and throws himself on the 
providence of God. So did the Apostles, and God maintained 
Christ’s promise. Christ’s martyrs suffered, and were put to 
death, not because God was oblivious of them, but because he 
had elected that they should drink the chalice that the 
Redeemer had drunk. 

To move his followers to live his teachings, the Lord 
instances the manner of life of the heathens. It was before 
the light had gone out to the nations of the earth, and the term 
of the comparison was just. The great Gentile world was 
enveloped in ignorance, and the gods they worshipped had 
given them no law of life. They knew not the existence of a 
divine Providence. Now it would be a great shame to the 
Christian if he, with his clear knowledge, should order his life 
as they did. The Lord supposes that Christian life shall not 
consist in a sterile acceptance of a system of truths, but that it 
shall be a living reality, in which faith is an intense motive 
power impressing a character upon thought, word and deed. 
A man should ask himself: Whence have the acts of my life 
their character? If he can truthfully say: From my faith, 
it is well with him. 

In the thirty-third verse the Lord draws the consequences 
from the entire argument. Following the order of the Vatican 
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Codex, the interpretation is plain: ‘‘Seek ye first the right- 
eousness of God and his kingdom, and all these things shall be 
added to you.’’ The righteousness of God is the state of the 
soul which is united to God, and informed by God’s sanctifying 
grace. It is the product of man’s co-operation with the grace 
of God. It incorporates a man as a living member in the great 
kingdom of God, gives him fellowship with the Church in 
Heaven, and places his soul under the influence of those divine 
forces that operate through the organized body of the Church 
onearth. Hence the two terms are joined here, and righteous- 
ness is placed as a condition for entrance into that great creation 
of God. Now righteousness should be the soul’s first aim. It 
should be the supreme end of all man’s thoughts, and of all 
man’slabor. When that supreme aim is held high above every 
other interest, and the man moves resolutely to its attainment, 
God is pledged for the result. The right order of life is estab- 
lished, and God will act with man to provide what he needs. 
The number of such souls is not large in the world, and yet a 
representation of them is always found in the Church. And 
God’s providence tenderly watches over them, and they will 
tell you that in strange and wonderful ways they have received 
the effects of a bountiful Providence. And God-tries them at 
times, lest there might be danger that they serve God only in 
the hope of the good things of earth. But the proper disposi- 
tion of the soul which has the testimony of conscience that it is 
what God wills it to be, is an absolute trust, that establishes 
serenity and peace in the soul, and makes labor reposeful. 

In looking at the condition of the world, one would think 
that no such message was ever delivered to man. There is 
much activity, and much thought, and keen calculation and 
weighing of issues, but how little of it is for God? The portion 
of God is little, and Mammon’s part is great. In many lives 
there is no conflict of interests, because God is not represented 
in such lives; but even in the lives of believers, in the conflict of 
the opposite interests, how rarely it is that God’s righteousness 
and his kingdom are first, and other things held in second 
place? The world supplants Christ, and says: ‘Seek first 
success and possessions, and give to religion that portion of 
your leisure which shall be comfortable.”’ 
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The kingdom of God in this passage should be interpreted 
in the manner explained in the Lord’s prayer. 

The thirty-fourth verse contains a philosophic argument 
against borrowing trouble. The science of Christian life and 
the science of right philosophy are in perfect accord. Hence 
the Lord avails himself of a philosophical reflection to corrobo- 
tate his present position. The perfect Christian life will consist 
in a harmonious adjustment of all issues; hence it will be 
religious and philosophical. The reasoning of the thirty-fourth 
verse would be true and valuable to human life, even if man 
had never been redeemed, orif man’s life were its own end. 
But yet its import is greater in the light of the message of 
Christ. 

The perfect law of man should teach man how tolive. It 
should teach how and what to believe; how to control instincts 
and desires; and how to order the daily actions of life. To 
perform that high function, the perfect law taught by Christ 
tightly makes use of natural truths in their proper sphere of 
bearing upon human life. Over and above being a distrust of 
God, anxiety and trouble of mind for the morrow is a sin 
against philosophy. To provide in season for future needs is a 
moral virtue. This is commanded in Scripture. Joseph did 
thus in Egypt; and Solomon advises man to take a lesson from 
theant: ‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways and 
be wise; which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth 
her meat in the summer, and gathereth her food in the harvest.” 
—Prov. VI. 6—8. [Cfr. XXX. 25.] 

The lack of the virtue of providence is one of the lament- 
able defects of our proletariat. It conduces not to religion, 
but to degrading indigency, moral irresponsibility, and igno- 
rance. It is wise and religious to take thought for the morrow, 
but thought and labor should be immune from that devouring, 
distrustful anxiety, which preoccupies the mind, and excludes 
the service of God. The philosophical reason for this is that 
such anxious solicitude doubles the trouble, and misery, and 
care of the future day, without in any wise bettering the future. 
Present labor, wise and prudent thought and calculation will 
ward off trouble, and lessen the morrow’s load of care. But 
that state of mind which the Lord expresses by the pepimvdw 
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simply reaches forward into the future, and transfers into our 
present life by anticipation evils both real and imaginary, and 
makes us suffer the real one twice, and the imagined ones 
needlessly : and all this to no purpose; for by its very nature, it 
is inefficacious to change the coming events. 

The Lord shows his love for man in teaching him this 
right philosophy of life. But in addition to the natural distress 
occasioned by this state of mind, there is a greater evil in its © 
effect on the religious element in man. When that excessive 
anxious care invades the life of man, it preoccupies him, and 
renders his state like that of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. It 
becomes a sort of mental disease, and unfits the man for healthy 
thought and action. The whole man is ina state of unnatural 
tension, and man loses interest in everything that has not a 
direct bearing on the chief object of his thoughts. In such a 
state, the right service of God is an impossiblity. The fever of 
unrest has unbalanced the man, and worldly preoccupation 
banishes religious calm and religious thought. 

Every day has its duties to be done, and every day has its 
sufferings to be borne. Healthy labor, and proper forethought 
exclude not the service of God, and are not condemned. The 
Lord holds the pulse of humanity, and prescribes a sure remedy 
for the great malady of the world. 

The bad effects of brooding over future evils cannot be 
adequately estimated. Such course of thought makes the 
mind a blank as regards religiousissues. It leads to irritability, 
sullen despair, and even to suicide. When a man so loves the 
goods of this world, that fear that he may lose them thus preys 
on his mind he is serving Mammon. 
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Pejudge cot, that, ye be 
not judged. 


2. For with what judgment 
ye judge, ye shall be judged: 
and with what measure ye 
measure, it shall be measured 
unto you. 


(17) Gosp. II. 
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37. And judge not, and ye 
shall not be judged: and con- 
demn not, and ye shall not be 
condemned: release, and ye 
shall be released. 


38. Give, and it shall be 
given unto you; good measure, 
pressed down, shaken together, 
running over, shall they give 
into your bosom. For with 
what measure ye mete it shall 
be measured to you again. 


39. And he spoke also a 
parable unto them: Can the 
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3. And why beholdest thou 
the mote that is in thy brother’s 
eye, but considerest not the 
beam that is in thine own eye? 


4. Or how wilt thou say to 
thy brother: Let me cast out 
the mote out of thine eye; and 
lo, the beam is in thine own 
eye? 
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blind guide the blind? shall 
they not both fall into a pit? 


40. “Dhe disciples “is. “0% 
above his master: but every 
one when he is perfected shall 
be as his master. 


41. And why _ beholdest 
thou the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye, but considerest 
not the beam that is in thine 
own eye? 

42. Or how canst thou say 
to thy brother: - Brother,tet 
me cast out the mote that is in 
thine eye, when thou thyself 


beholdest not the beam that is 
in thine own eye? Thou hypo- 
crite, cast out first the beam 
out of thine own eye, and then 
shalt thou see clearly to cast 
out the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye. 


5. Thou hypocrite, cast out 
first the beam out of thine own 
eye; and then shalt thou see 
clearly to cast out the mote 
out of thy brother’s eye. 


6. Give not that which is 
holy unto the dogs, neither 
cast your pearls before the 
swine, lest haply they trample 
them under their feet, and turn 
and rend you. 


With the exception of the sixth verse of Matthew, the 
passage of Luke contains the substantial truths of Matthew’s 
narrative, in greater fullness, and supplies some important 
elements omitted by Matthew. We shall therefore treat the 
account of Luke as the basis of the Commentary, and add to it 
the explanation of the sixth verse of Matthew. 

Human nature has a determined proclivity to pass censori- 
ous judgment on the human acts of men. Men are prone to 
put the worst construction on the doubtful actions of their 
fellow men, and to condemn a man according to their own 
standard of judgment. This is forbidden by God for many 
reasons. First, man is incapable of judging truthfully of the 
deeds of his neighbor. To judge of human acts, the judge 
must know the motives that moved the action; these are in the 
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heart of man, and often are not manifest to any one save God. 
Therefore does Paul say: ‘Therefore judge nothing before the 
time, until the Lord come, who will bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of 
hearts, and then shall every man have his praise from God.”’— 
meCor: IV) 5: 

The difficulty of judging a man was recently illustrated 
by the following incident. A man high in favor with Pope 
Leo XIII., through certain questions of Church policy fell 
from the Pope’s favor. The venerable pontiff was so far 
changed towards him that he considered him a dangerous man, 
a man to be avoided, a man whose opinions might lead others 
astray. Now the man thus out of favor had formerly occupied 
a post of importance. He had several under him, and one of 
these, one whom he had especially favored and befriended, 
was chosen to succeed him. The man thus appointed in place 
of the other waited on Pope Leo XIII. and in that interview 
was cautioned against any association, social or official, with 
his former superior and friend. Vital interest moved him to 
accept the post; he could not disobey the Pope, who was 
acting according to his conscience. He feared to tell his 
friend the Pope’s command, as it seemed to be given privately, 
and also he feared the moral effect which such knowledge 
might cause. There was but one thing to do, avoid his former 
friend, exclude him from everything, refuse him recognition, 
cut off all visits to their common friends, and wait until the 
mistinderstanding was cleared up. And in the mercy of God 
it was cleared up, and that same man received from Pope Leo 
XIII. the exhortation to cultivate the friendship of the man 
whom he was for a season compelled to avoid. What were 
the thoughts of the man thus cruelly treated? Did he judge 
his younger friend base, ungrateful, time-serving? This is 
known to God, but certainly this page of history related to 
the writer by one of the chief actors proves the impossibility 
of judging our fellow men. 

Moreover by judging a man, we arrogate to ourselves a 
power which God by right claims for himself. As this is an 
important precept in the moral life of man, it is good to fix as 
far as we may the specific act here condemned by Christ. 
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Certainly the Lord refers not to forensic judgments passed upon 
persons by the proper authority. Neither does the Lord bid us 
refuse to accept the evidence of clearly proven facts. In such 
case, we do not judge the man, but the evidence of his deeds 
condemns him. 

We must note here that the additional proposition used by 
Luke: ‘Condemn not, and ye shall not be condemned,’ is 
only explanatory of the preceding concept. To judge and to ~ 
condemn are of synonymous import, and the use of the second 
term brings out in greater relief the act of judging which is 
forbidden. That which is here forbidden by Christ is that hard, 
censorious quality of the mind which proceeds straightway to 
pass sentence of condemnation upon the doubtful issues of our 
neighbor’s conduct. If the issue is evident, it does not need 
our judgment, but the case contemplated by Christ is where 
some human act exists, which is in appearance bad, and which 
is involved in a certain element of uncertainty. The greater 
number of human acts are of this nature. It is forbidden by 
Christ to a man to pass unfavorable sentence on such act. To 
judge thus is rash, arrogant, and uncharitable. It betokens 
the man of little mind, and of harsh, unfeeling temper. The 
man of large, finely tempered mind is always deeply conscious 
of the limitations of his intellect and of his own infirmities. 
The smaller a man’s mind is, the more ready will he be to pass 
ready judgment on all matters, and to be puffed up with his 
own ideas. To pass ready judgment on the deeds of men 
evidences the mind of a man who always stays on the surface of 
things, lacking the depth to see through the deeds of men; of 
one who measures the universe by the small measure of it that 
isin his puny mind. Itisa sorely disgusting sight when sucha 
being usurps the prerogative of judge of men. 

The Lord’s words refer chiefly to the passing of judgment 
upon the acts of individuals. But the defect of judgment is 
not restricted to this alone. It consists also in that proclivity 
to pass judgment on questions of political economy, of Church 
polity, on questions regarding the duties and obligations of 
rulers in Church and state, on the philosophy of history, and 
other matters of great moment. This is a striking character- 
istic of our age; it isa sin against wisdom, and against God. In 
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the true man, self-possession takes the place of self-conceit, 
introspection the place of pedantry, and charity the place of 
censorious judgment. 

Even when the evidence of facts, or the process of the law, 
condemns a man, charity should be displayed in our attitude 
towards the guilty man. We should not speak of his fall gloat- 
ingly, exultingly, but regretfully, and while we endorse society’s 
right to protect itself, we should feel that there are elements 
in the affair which only God can judge, and a feeling of pity 
and sympathy should mingle with the sternness of justice. 

Even the judge in the tribunal of man, in the actual 
passing of the sentence, should forbear to judge in the sense 
here meant. The judgment here indicated means the fixing of 
the degree of malice of a human act. Now that degree is 
known only to God. Society has a right to proceed on the 
evidence of facts, and pass judgment, but the judgment does 
not essay to fix the man’s state in the forum of God. The 
judge in the courts of man should feel deeply conscious of this. 
It should be a strong characteristic of every Christian. It 
applies to every rank in life. It is one of the leading qualities 
of the religious man. It applies to the little deeds and to the 
great deeds of our neighbor’s conduct. Itisan evidence of that 
refinement of soul of the man perfected by the ennobling power 
of the doctrine of Christ. This is the true culture which 
despises the low vulgarity of temerarious judgments as some- 
thing unworthy of a refined spirit. The man who takes from 
the spirit of these words the directing law of his life, will be 
aided by the spirit of God to make its right application to the 
individual acts of his life. 

To move man to maintain this high law, Christ announces 
to him its great consequences in God’s judgment of man. 

Verily Christ does not mean that any man shall escape 
God’s judgment. God will judge every man, but Christ means 
by his words that the tenor of man’s dealings with his fellow 
man will establish the tenor of God’s retribution. 

A duty cognate to that of forbearance in judgment is that 
of forgiveness of injuries, which has been fully treated in the 
commentary on the Lord’s prayer. 
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The thirty-eighth verse of Luke is one of the finest texts in 
the holy Scriptures to declare the bounty of God in rewarding 
acts of charity and mercy. The metaphor is taken from the 
measuring of the corn. Four degrees of the fullness of a meas- 
ure of wheat are mentioned. The first is the good measure, 
when the bushel is well filled up to the brim. By pressing 
down the grain with the hands the interstices between the 
kernels are narrowed, and more grain may be puton. Then by 
shaking the bushel the mass becomes still more compressed, 
allowing of further addition of corn. There is but one way left 
to increase its capacity, to heap the grain upon the bushel till 
it runs over. Such is the measure with which God measures out 
the reward to the elect for their merits. Christ applies it here 
to the theme of which he is treating, inasmuch as that virtue 
is especially pleasing to God, and must be found in every one 
of the elect. Large and certain wages are an inducement to 
faithful labor in the fields of human labor. Why should they 
be less so in the harvest field of God? 

Insistence on the material words might find a difficulty in 
the fact that, after declaring such bountiful mode of dealing of 
God towards us, he says at the same time that it shall be 
measured to us in the same measure that we measure to others. 
We must know therefore that the parity existing between our 
dealings with man and God’s dealings with us is not of degree 
but of general tenor. Paul gives the key to the situation: ‘‘He 
who soweth sparingly shall reap also sparingly; and he who 
soweth bountifully shall reap also bountifully.”’—IT. Cor. IX. 6. 
If we have been hard, and unforgiving, and close with our 
neighbors, it shall be taken into account inthe judgment of 
God upon our lives. For God, though all powerful, can not 
make the judgment of our lives. We make that judgment; we 
are writing it every day, and God must pass sentence in truth 
according to the tenor of our lives. So that the man who has 
shut up his heart from his fellow man, can not receive the 
bounteous measure of God. But to the generous giver and 
faithful servant the full measure is given. For the charity and 
mercy of the creature is rewarded by a corresponding tenor in 
God’s action, which, in its infinite mode of being, infinitely 
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transcends the nature of the creature’s act. A proportion of 
analogy exists between act and act, while the modes of being of 
the two acts are infinitely disparate. 

It is vain to object that the comparison is defective, for the 
reason that, according to its wording, God must needs judge us 
rashly and unjustly, if we shall have thus judged men. The 
words of Christ truly make the tenor of our judgments of men 
the measure of God’s judgment of us, but the obvious sense of 
the words clearly declares that the comparison only holds as 
regards the severity of the two judgments. Mercy shall 
encompass the man who has shown mercy; and judgment with- 
out mercy to him who has not shown mercy. 

The thirty-ninth verse of St. Luke has a parallel in Mat- 
thew, but not in the present context. It is found in Matthew 
NG Gas i 

The Lord continually illustrates his doctrine by contrast- 
ing it with the tenets and practices of the Pharisees. The social 
organization of the world in those days was such that men 
followed teachers in everything. Christ recognized this, and 
made use of that means to teach the world. He was met at the 
outset by a difficulty. The people were addicted to the Phari- 
sees, and these hypocrites alienated the people from Christ. 
Now for the Pharisees Christ was to substitute the apostolic 
body. But the new teachers were to be warned against the 
qualities which made the Pharisees a curse to Israel. There- 
fore to the multitude assembled Christ taught both what the 
present teachers were, and what the proper teacher should be. 
To avail aught, a teacher must be believed and followed. If 
that teacher leads by the wrong path, his disciples will follow 
him. To illustrate this the Lord uses a very plain simile. If 
a blind man leads a’ blind man, both fall into a pit. If the 
person led had the use of vision, he could make use of his eyes to 
save himself from the fall; but when blind, he puts his trust in 
the guide, and falls with him. The figure only sets forth what 
the natural effect of such an event would be. God may inter- 
pose in some way, and save the follower from the pit, but this 
would not be due to the action of the guide. All the causality 
of that leadership naturally tends to lead the follower into 
danger and ruin. Now the application of this is obvious. The 
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people were blind in this sense that they gave themselves up to 
the secular affairs of life, and looked to the priest to stand 
between God and them, and hand down to them God’s law, and 
teach them how to doit. God himself had ordained such to be 
the function of the teacher in Israel. ‘For the priest’s lips 
shall keep knowledge, and they shall seek it at his mouth; for 
he is the messenger of the Lord of hosts.’”’-—Malachi IT. 7. 

Christ’s illustration contains a reproach of the people as 
well as of their teachers. Though the crime of the Jewish . 
people was not as great as that of their leaders, yet the people 
also sinned against the light. By the mission of St. John the 
Baptist, and by Christ’s own preaching and wonderful works, 
sufficient evidence was given to the Jewish people to bring 
them to accept the Messiah. The people remained blind 
through willful abuse of the light. The people preferred to 
follow their false guides, because these false guides flattered 
their national pride, and pandered to their low ideas of religion. 
Christ isued a call to spiritual life and to spiritual treasures; 
and the Jewish people rejected the call because they coveted 
worldly things. Wilfully therefore closing their eyes to the 
light they became spiritually blind, and followed their false 
leaders into that sad ruin that has since come upon that race. 
God ordained that the people should be led by religious guides, 
but these are fallible agents, and are not to be obeyed when 
the clearest evidence shows us that they are traitors to God. 
God never bade us put an absolute trust in men. He has told 
us to use the ministry of men, and to honor and obey them; 
but there is always provision made for the failure of the 
human agent. We are to trust the Church absolutely, be- 
cause she can not fail: her infallibility and indefectibility rest 
not on men, but on God himself. Infallibility is vested in her 
head in his office of universal teacher; this prerogative was not 
given to Israel’s priesthood. Had the Jewish people there- 
fore corresponded to Christ’s graces, they would have turned 
from their false teachers to accept the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
And this is also verified in the case of the heretical sects: the 
leaders have the greater sin; but the people who follow them 
are also blameworthy, for there is evidence enough in the 
world to bring them from error to truth. 
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The blindness of the Pharisees was a moral blindness 
consisting in many things. They were inaccessible to the 
idea of the true nature of religion. Instead of drawing from 
the Scriptures their true message, they built up a system of 
mere outward observances, which they especially adapted to 
their own advantage. They were mere sophists and casuists 
in a gross and material system of forms and ceremonies. 

The Lord’s description of the baneful effects of a false 
teacher was not only delivered in reference to the Pharisees. 
The Pharisees were pointed out by way of illustration, but the 
doctrine is a universal message to the world on the effects of 
bad teaching. 

Verse forty is a corroboration of the foregoing verse. The 
effect of a teacher is to make the disciple like himself in thought 
and principle. Men who follow a teacher become like him, and 
accept his principles. Christ illustrated his truths by the 
conditions of life as he found them. In those days, men would 
follow a leader, and all representatives of thought had their 
disciples. Now that at which the disciple aimed was to become 
like the master. That was his perfection, the point at which 
he aimed. Therefore the defects of the master were trans- 
mitted to the disciple, and hence the evil effect of the false 
teacher was of the greatest consequence. Christ was about to 
commit the world to the means of oral teaching to give the 
world the law of life, and it was well to impress on all the 
importance of the province of the teacher. 

A difficulty exists to find the logical nexus between verses 
forty-one and forty-two of Luke and the preceding. Endeavor- 
ing to establish such nexus, some have interpreted the sense of 
these two verses to be a qualification of the teacher. In their 
opinion, he who would reprove vice in others must himself be 
blameless, must make rigid self-examination a condition for the 
moderation of another’s conduct. This view seems to narrow 
the passage to the sole specific application to teachers. Now 
that it is one of the qualifications of a teacher of morality 
there is no doubt; but from its context in Matthew, and its 
native sense, it seems to be intended by Christ as a universal 
canon of Christian conduct. Matthew was an ear-witness of 
this wonderful discourse, and his account, in the main, is by 
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far the fuller. There is nothing in Matthew’s account that 
would persuade us that the passage was meant specifically for 
teachers. The only thing in Luke that favors such a view is 
the similitude immediately preceding. But we can harmonize 
Luke with Matthew by taking a broad view of the Saviour’s 
plan. In the entire passage, the Lord teaches a universal truth 
of Christian conduct, which he illustrates by comparison with 
the theories and mode of conduct of the Pharisees. In the 
similitude of Luke, therefore, he brings out in especial clearness 
the defects of the Pharisees. The broader the grasp of truth in 
a mind, the more will the religious truths be related. When 
our Lord taught man, the whole world of moral truth was 
before him. 

Having therefore determined that this passage contains a 
truth equally applicable to all conditions of human life, we now 
set about to know its meaning. The Lord by a powerful 
metaphor makes a religious application of a truth that has 
always been recognized in the philosophy of human life. 

To see in their worst light the deeds of others, and pass 
unfavorable judgment thereon is the seeing of the mote in the 
brother’s eye. The natural form of the simile illustrates 
forcibly that habit of mind which exaggerates the defects of 
others. The term émPréres of the Greek text has a special 
energy. It conveys the idea of a close, searching scrutiny. 
We are lynx-eyed in our examinations of another’s life ; nothing 
escapes our scrutiny. The least failing is magnified, and con- 
demned. But when it is a question of self-examination, not 
only are we not lynx-eyed but we do not even advert (xatavoéw) 
to the existence of grave defects, which to the smaller defects 
observed in the neighbor bear the proportion of a beam to a 
mote, an atom which floats in the sunbeams. 

Philosophers and poets have inveighed against this pro- 
clivity of human nature. Horace declares: 


“Cum tua pervideas oculis mala lippus inunctis, 
Cur in amicorum vitiis tam cernis acutum, 
Quam aut aquila aut serpens Epidaurius? 


Hors Sat, lellles: 
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Seneca says: ‘‘Papulas observatis alienas, ipsi obsiti 
pluribus ulceribus. Hoc tale est, quale, si quis pulcherimorum 
corporum nzvos, aut verrucas derideat quem vera scabies 
depascitur.”—De Vita Beata, 27. Thus also Cicero says: 
‘“Proprium est stultitie aliorum vitia cernere; oblivisci 
suorum.’’—Tusc. Quest. III. 30. 

Itis great hyprocrisy to show zeal in wishing to admonish 
the brother, and to correct his faults, while greater vices infect 
ourselves, to eradicate which we give no care. Persons thus 
affected are unfit to exercise fraternal correction. When they 
have turned their eyes in upon their own soul, and have diag- 
nosed properly its diseases, and have applied effective cures, 
then will they acquire that temper of mind requisite to deal 
with the defects of the neighbor. 

This is a Protean malady. Its degrees of sinfulness 
depend on the gravity of the issue at stake, but it is a general 
tendency that is foolish and disgusting to God. It disposes the 
mind to all the kindred sins against charity ; it engenders pride, 
self-righteousness, and presumption; and removes the man 
very far from the true temper of a Christian mind. The defect 
of self-examination consists not so much in a failure to detect 
grave and heinous sins, but in a failure to become conscious of 
defects in our traits of character. 

In judging man’s life, God takes into account more than 
mere heinous sin. He must take into account the moral 
qualities of man’s life, its fruits, its general effects on those 
whom it has influenced. Not alone therefore the sin that we 
commit or avoid makes us what we are, but all our qualities, 
traits and characteristics. Now in almost every mortal there 
is defect in self-examination in regard to these moral qualities, 
and in few is there that fine consideration for others which is 
the essence of refined charity. By nature it is easy to detect 
the defective qualities of others. Crude nature will do this 
readily, but crude nature does not invite us to self-examination. 
To do this we must appeal to a high motive, and force ourselves 
to do a disagreeable duty. Neither will our defects reveal 
themselves by one mere act of self-examination. Self-exam- 
ination must be a study, one of the main studies of a man’s life. 
Of course, the study will not cure the disease, but only give 
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- the knowledge of the presence and nature of the disease. Sellf- 
discipline must proceed upon this knowledge to cure the moral 
malady. The discovery therefore of a reprehensible quality 
in a neighbor or friend should not move us immediately to 
condemn him, but rather should move us to a rigid examina- 
tion of self, to know if we have not also similar qualities, which 
seem sO monstrous in others. 

There is not a close connection between the sixth verse of 
Matthew and that which precedes and follows. The discourse 
contains practical laws of Christian conduct, and that broad 
basis is the motive of its unification. The verse contains a 
metaphor in which the knowledge of God and of holy things 
is called a holy thing. It is called also a pearl, to indicate its 
pure elevated character and its great worth. Hence we believe 
that they err who hold that two different entities are signified 
by the holy thing and the pearl. One and the same entity, 
namely the holy message of God, is therein signified by the 
force of the metaphorical sense of the two terms. 

In like manner, one class of men is represented by the dogs 
and the swine. The instincts of both these animals are pro- 
verbially low. The dog will readily eat rotting carrion, and 
the hog is satisfied to eat swill, and roll itself in the mud. 

The dogs and swine are those who are immersed in the 
lusts of the world and of the flesh. Our great poet has said 
‘“‘wisdom to the vile seems vile.’’ This is still more true when 
applied to the high wisdom of God. To these carnal minded 
men the holy mysteries of God and his sacraments seem foolish. 
It is evident that the latter part of the verse applies only to 
the action of the swine. The hog is a concrete type of stolid 
sensuality. It has its function in the great universe, and 
corresponds to the divine idea. To find the qualities of a hog 
in the animal itself is good; but when the high nature of man 
descends from its proper plane of being, and becomes like the 
swine, great is the disappointment of God. 

The basis of the metaphor is very true to fact. The great 
instinct of the hog is to seek food. It has none of the finer 
traits of the nobler animals. Everything that will not fill its 
belly is trampled under its feet. The recompense, which it 
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would be liable to return to the one who threw pearls before it 
would be to bite him if it were able. The part that the dog 
plays in the metaphor is less than that of the hog. 

Now by this figurative language the Lord instructed his 
followers how they should bear themselves in treating of the 
truths of religion with men. It is a precept of universal appli- 
cation, laid down as a practical law of conduct for all his 
followers. The wise Siracida declares: ‘‘Where there is no 
hearing, pour not out words.’’ The Lord’s teaching is to the 
same purpose, but it is deeper. The teachers of the New Law 
were commanded to preach the Gospel to every man, and no 
fear of personal danger, insult, or inconvenience restrained them 
from fulfilling that mission. But, at the same time, they and 
all Christians are forbidden to cast the pearls before the swine. 
The harmony of these two truths is founded on the following 
considerations. The law of Christ consists of various truths. 
These can not be presented to a man all at once; he enters 
gradually into a logical system, which leads him up into the 
heights. The early Church understood this well, and delivered 
not the doctrina arcana to the catechumens till they were 
prepared by previous teaching and probation. Now the deeper 
mysteries are especially signified here under the figure of a holy 
thing and of pearls. Every man is thereby commanded to 
refrain from presenting the holy themes of religion to such 
individuals who would despise and insult them. 

There are times and places where to bring in the holy 
themes of religion would be to no purpose, and where they 
would only receive scorn and ridicule, and their exponents 
outrage and insult. The doctrine of the existence of God, the 
necessity of redemption, repentance, and the power of Christ 
are themes which may be presented at proper times and under 
proper conditions to every man. But they are not to be 
dragged into the gutter, nor presented at such times and places 
that they serve only as an excitement to sacrilegious insult. 
And when a man gives evidence that he is not accessible to 
these great basic truths, the more delicate mysteries are not to 
be spoken of in his presence. It is a part of the prudence of 
the serpent not to expose the holy things of the New Law to 
insult by inopportunely presenting them to carnal minded men. 
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It would be grave folly to essay to treat of the real presence in 
the Eucharist, the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, and 
Mary’s intercession, of the doctrine of indulgences, and Extreme 
Unction to carnal minded, godless, and irreverent men. 

Religion is therefore to be presented to every man, but in 
such a manner that will preserve to it a certain reverence. 
Prudence must be shown as to fitness of times and places, 
and judgment must be shown in the mode of presentation to 
individuals. Such admonition was more important in the 
early ages of the Church, when the message had to be presented 
to men who were in complete ignorance of Christ, but it still has 
value in regulating our attitude towards every man in relation 
to the mysteries of faith. 
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friend, and go unto him at mid- 
night and say to him: Friend 
lend me three loaves; 

6. For a friend of mine is 
come to me from a journey, 
and I have nothing to set be- 
fore him; 


7. And he from within 
shall answer and say: Trouble 
me not: the door is now shut, 
and my children are with me 
in bed; I cannot rise and give 
thee. 


8. I say unto you: Though 
he will not rise and give him, 
because he is his friend, yet 
because of his importunity he 
will arise and give him as 
many as he needeth. 
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7a ASK, candy citieshalkepe 
given you; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you: 


8. For every one that asketh 
receiveth; and he that seeketh 
findeth: and to him that knock- 
eth it shall be opened. 


g. Or what man is there of 
you who, if his son shall ask 
him for a loaf, will give him 
a stone? 


Tos) Or it hesshallmasketotea 
fish, will give him a serpent? 


t1.. If ye. then,. being evil, 
know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much 
more shall your Father who is 
in Heaven give good things to 
them that ask him? 


Marr. VII. 7—11; 


LuKkE XI. 5—13 


g. And I say unto you: 
Ask, and it shall be given you: 
seek, and he shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto 
you. 


1o. For every one that ask- 
eth receiveth; and he that 
seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be 
opened. 


rz. And of which of you 
that is a father shall his son 
ask a loaf, and he give him a 
stone? or a fish, and he for a 
fish give him’a serpent? 


12. Or if he shall ask an 
egg, will he- give him @ 
scorpion? 

13. Ifsye then; beins evil 


know how to give good gifts 
unto your children. how much 
more shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him? 


One of the chief duties of a Christian is to petition God 


for what he needs. 


Man is a poor necessitous creature; and it 


is of prime importance that he recognize this, and have recourse 
to the proper source of help. All men are necessitous. Some 
may be provided with temporal goods but man has other 
needs, the needs of his soul; if left alone, he can not provide for 
these. Christ therefore teaches us here the two great qualifica- 
tions of petition. These are faith and perseverance. 

The passage in Luke contains an illustration of the virtue 
of perseverance. The parable is homely and simple. It is 
founded on the customs of Eastern life. The needy friend 
comes to his friend at midnight seeking assistance. The hour 
is untimely, the house is closed, the children are asleep, and 
will be awakened if the parent arises. He gives a rather harsh 
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refusal, laying on the other the imputation of being trouble- 
some. But the other persists even to the point of impudence, 
avaidea, and the other to exempt himself from the annoyance 
of the persistent appeal, arises and satisfies his petition. 

No other philosopher ever presented his theories under 
such simple figures. The message of God was for the poor and 
the humble; it did not need the persuasive power of human 
words to lend it efficacy. Its power came from God, and it 
appears grander by the simplicity of the mode of presentation. 
The sense of the parable is to teach us the value of persistence 
in prayer. We should imitate the man who came at midnight 
seeking bread. God often defers his hearing to test our faith 
and constancy. Then should we show a sort of holy importun- 
ity, a sort of dogged persistence in pleading. God wishes to be 
importuned ; he is more ready to give than we are to receive, 
but our welfare demands that God try our faith by seeming 
to withhold the object of our pleading. 

The Lord now applies the sense of the parable to our 
relations to God. He bids us ask, and he promises that 
we shall receive. His bidding makes the law of our duty. 
His promise constitutes the basis of our firmest hope and 
consolation. 

The great motive power in all that God has said to us, or 
done for us, is the love of God for us. This comes out forcibly 
here where Christ presses upon us his gifts, and exhausts the 
power of language to induce us to accept them. 

It is a false habit of mind to look upon the world as a hard 
place, in which one must shift for himself. The false philosophy 
of man endeavors to prove that men are duped to attribute to 
divine Providence that which natural causes bring about. A 
voice of the world comes to us from the victory in battle that 
God is on the side of the strongest battalions. Another says; 
“Trust in God, and keep your powder dry.’ ‘Thus do the 
heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing.” -AnG 
He that sitteth in the Heavens shall laugh; the Lord shall 
have them in derision.’ —Ps. II. 1, 4. 

By the three ways in which the Lord bids us present our 
petition, he emphasizes the duty that we have to employ the 
energy of our being in petitioning relief from Heaven. 


(18) Gosp. II 
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The promises of creatures leave a certain doubt in our 
minds, due to two causes. First these promises are not the act 
of an absolutely infallible being, and therefore we are not 
absolutely sure of their truth. Secondly, they are not the act 
of an omnipotent being, and therefore we are not absolutely 
sure of the possibility of the agent to fulfill the promise. But, 
in the present instance, all doubt is excluded by the attributes 
of the being who makes the promise. An absolutely infallible, 
all-powerful being makes here a promise. The consequence 
follows inevitably, that he will maintain what he promises. 
And that promise affects every man; pledges that God will give 
man all that he petitions. The promise of God has two condi- 
tions requisite for its fulfilment. One is expressed ; the other is 
understood. The condition expressed is that we should ask 
God for what we need; the second condition is that the matter 
we pray for must be acceptable to God’s will. Now through 
defect of both these conditions man’s petitions are often not 
answered. As to the defect of the first condition, St. James 
says: “But let him ask in faith, nothing wavering. For he 
that wavereth is like a surge of the sea, driven with the wind 
and tossed. For let not that man think.that he ‘shall receive 
anything of the Lord.”” A wave of the sea has no stability 
resident in itself. It pursues no definite course, but yields itself 
always to the prevailing force. So it is with the man of weak 
faith. If he is with God, it is by accident. If contrary forces 
come upon him, they will bear him away. 

Now God sees not alone the actual good and evil of our 
lives, but also the potential good and evil. He knows what is 
in man, and an inconstant state of man can not give God much 
glory. The mere listless utterance of forms of petition is not to 
ask in the sense here demanded by Christ. The petition should 
proceed from a faith that staggers at nothing, and with an 
earnestness that brings into action all the energies of man, and 
with a perseverance that stops only at death. 

And in this perseverance man is encouraged by the parable 
of Luke. For if the dogged and unabashed insistence of the 
importunate pleader moved the cold and selfish heart of the 
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man to grant him all that he needed, in far greater degree will 
our petitions move God, whose love for us no creature can 
measure. 

People complain that God seems so much farther away 
from the world now than in former days, and that Christ has 
withdrawn his spirit from the Church. The change is not with 
God, but with ourselves, who by our wavering faith repel God. 
God holds at a great price, that holy importunity and persist- 
ence in appeal which is not moved to petulance and despair if 
not heard at once, but which will not cease till it be heard, 
even though it be through a lifetime. We should not demand 
that God hear us in our time, but in his own time. 

A grand example of persistence in prayer is furnished us 
by the example of Jacob, who wrestled with the angel, even to 
the morn, and would not let him go till he had blessed him. 
So we must wrestle with God in prayer, and not let him go till 
the night of our misery passes, and the dawn of hope comes on, 
and God blesses us. 

The second defect in our petition is that the matter for 
which we pray is not in accordance with the will of God. God’s 
will in relation to us is founded on his infinite wisdom, by which 
he sees the things which are good for us. Therefore his will is 
always beneficent. God wills that his glory shall be promoted 
by us, but in such way that our highest good shall be insured 
thereby. The good at which the will of God aims is man’s 
own good. There is not an element of selfishness in God’s will. 
In making the will of God the supreme end of our lives, we 
simply elect that infinite wisdom shall choose for us the highest 
good. 

People who are not conversant with the ways of the law, 
give over their business affairs to an attorney, and follow his 
advice; men not skilled in medicine entrust their lives to a 
physician, and take from his hands bitter medicines, of whose 
nature they know nothing. They are content to use the science 
of these professional men in defect of their own knowledge. 
And shall man refuse to put equal trust in God in the vital ' 
issues of human life? St. James explains why our petitions are 
unheard. ‘‘Ye ask and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that 
ye may spend it in your pleasures.”’—IV. 3. Man esteems 
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and loves his life, its successes and honors, present health, and 
prosperity. These are good, and proper matter for petition. 
But attachment to them ceases to be good, when they are held 
in excessive esteem. Weare too prone to limit our petitions to 
these goods only, and to measure God’s response by material 
results. 

In the Old Law, God upheld the faith of a crude weak 
people by the promise of riches for service. Abraham had vast 
wealth; Isaac’s fields produced a hundredfold; and Joseph 
was made lord of the wealth of Egypt. But in the New Law, 
man enters on a higher plane of life. In return for service, 
God promises not to the saints of the New Law lands and cattle 
and gold, but persecution, the hatred of the world, and afflic- 
tion. It is his wish that we petition him in affliction, and for 
a sufficiency of temporal goods, but never with the idea that 
this is the principal good. 

The fruition of God’s best gifts is not given here. To 
pray with earnestness only for the things of our present life, 
and to feel disappointment because God does not give us 
worldly benefits, is an evidence that we set a very low estimate 
on our true inheritance. We should realize therefore that we 
own something that we can not perceive by the natural facul- 
ties, that our movement into that inheritance should be 
characterized by appreciation, earnestness, and action. Let 
one’s whole life be a constant appeal to Heaven for every good, 
with proper dispositions of soul, but leave to God the election 
of the gift. God may not give what we ask, but he will always 
give that which is good. 

We love to see vigor and activity in every living organism. 
Faith is a living creation in the soul, and the earnestness and 
persistence with which we send our petitions to Heaven betok- 
en its vigor and its life, and greatly please God. 

Now if this proposition means anything, it means that 
benefits are bestowed on those who properly ask for them, that 
are not given under other conditions. It means also that it is 
greatly pleasing to God that we should direct to him our peti- 
tions. Unlike earthly benefactors, he never becomes annoyed 
at our importunities; but the more persistent we are, the more 
gracious heistous. The power of prayer partakes in a certain 
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measure of the omnipotence of God. And God’s wisdom 
supplies the defects in our petitions, and always gives us real 
good, although our dull minds may not perceive it. The 
loving parent often shows his love most when he refuses the 
request of the child. So God in infinite love is often constrained 
to deny us what we ask, in order to promote our higher 
interests. 

The Lord enforces his teaching by an appeal to the natural 
propensity of the parent to give benefits to the child. The 
force of the illustration presupposes that the love of God for 
man is exalted above the natural love of parent for the child. 
God has given sufficient evidence by word and deed that he 
loves man. He can not teach man the measure of his love, 
because man’s mind is incapable now of seizing such truth. 
But we could rightly form the following conclusion: As God’s 
nature is exalted above the nature of man, so is his love for man 
exalted above the natural love of man for his child. The Lord 
loves to liken his love to the love of the parent forthe child. In 
Isaiah he says: ‘‘Can a woman forget her suckling child, that 
she should not have compassion on the child of her womb? 
Yea they may forget, yet I will not forget thee.’’—ls. XLS 
15. Inthe evidence of such existing love, the argument of the 
Lord here is most convincing. 

The Vulgate translation of the eleventh verse of Luke is 
certainly erroneous. The concordant authority of the Greek 
codices establishes to a certainty that the translation should be: 
“Tf a son shall ask bread of any of you that is a father, will he 
give hima stone?” There is much grace of speech in all these 
propositions. To draw a graceful contrast in these statements 
the objects contrasted must be in one respect most like, and in 
another respect most dissimilar. They must be like in out- 
ward appearance and size; they must be essentially unlike in 
nature and use. Now a stone resembles in size, color, and 
outward appearance a loaf of bread; and a serpent resembles a 
fish. Many species of scorpions exist in nature. «It aszan 
anthropod, from two to eight inches in length, resembling a 
small, flatlobster. It has long powerful chelate pedipalps and 
a long flexible abdomen capable of being curled up over the 
back, and terminating in a deadly poisonous sting. It is only 
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found in hot climes. It was one of the most feared and hated 
of all creeping things. The scorpion bears no close resemblance 
to an egg, but it isa small animal, and if its flesh were edible, it 
would be in quantity about equal to the meat of an egg. 

The Lord appeals to human experience to confirm this 
great truth, that love of whatever kind moves a being to do 
good to the loved object. 

Let us represent to ourselves a good loving father and his 
son. The father has provision for the needs of the child. The 
child comes to him, and asks him for an article of food. The 
simile supposes that the child needs the food. The request is 
properly made, and it is good for the child to have the matter 
asked for. It is inconceivable that a loving father should 
refuse this food to the child, or tantalize him by giving him a 
useless or noxious object instead of the article of food. Such 
giving is an act of goodness, and is found in the creature who 
is not essentially good. Much more therefore will such act of 
goodness be found in God who is essential goodness itself. 

There is some difficulty in determining the sense in which 
Christ called human nature bad. The entity of human nature, 
as it was created by God, is good. Certainly therefore Christ is 
not asserting that man is essentially bad.. But in this sense is 
he bad. He exists in a defectible nature, and in comparison 
to the infinite good of God’s essence, every creature may be 
called imperfect. This may have been the sense in which our 
Lord spoke. Again, in such declarations as these the speaker 
does not consider the metaphysical man, but the man of his- 
tory, the man as he is found in human society. In such sense, 
man compared in perfection to his Creator may rightly be 
called bad. He exists in a nature which has fallen from the 
estate in which God founded it; he is subject to disordered 
passions, to intense selfishness, greed and fleshly lusts; the best 
of his kind offend God by various sins; the greater part of the 
race abandon the service of God. Is it strange therefore that, 
looking at man as he is, and contrasting him to the infinite 
essence of God, Christ should have called man evil? 

The application of the similitude to man’s relations to God 
is obvious. Man needs something, and comes to God seeking 
it. The matter is conformable to God’s will, and therefore, it 
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is good for man to have it. The petition is rightly made; God 
is able to give it. The only cause therefore which could under- 
lie a refusal on the part of God would be defect of love. But 
no man having knowledge of God will impute to him defect of 
love forman. God is pledged for the relief of our needs properly 
laid before him in petition. He wishes for our petitions, not 
that he is ignorant of our necessities, but that he wishes for our 
faith and love, evidenced by our asking for help. It is not to 
say that God does nothing in the line of his special providence 
for us without our asking. Verily he does many things for us 
ungrateful creatures, even when we are too cold and oblivious 
of him to ask for what we need, but he does still more, much 
more, for the faithful and persistent pleader. 

How explain therefore the seeming delay of God in hearing 
our prayers? how explain the hope that starts up feverishly at 
the prospect of relief, and sickens at the long delay? The 
explanation is outlined by the thirteenth verse of St. Luke. 
The gift which man needs most, and which God delays not to 
give is his Holy Spirit, The function of the Holy Ghost in our 
lives is well described by St. Paul, Rom. VIII. 26: ‘Likewise 
the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities, for we know not what 
we should pray for as we ought; but the Spirit himself maketh 
intercession for us with groanings which cannot be uttered.” 
When God gives us his Holy Spirit, he makes adequate provis- 
ion forall our needs. The Spirit of God operates in that higher 
order of being in which man’s spiritual interests are placed. 
He enriches our souls, even while we clamor for the husks of 
earth. And yet we feel little gratitude at the certainty held out 
to us that the Holy Ghost will come with his rich spiritual gifts 
into our souls at our asking. We would prefer the mess of 
pottage of Esau to the benediction of Jacob. And we murmur 
and complain like wanton children because God operates to 
insure our estate in Heaven in preference to the baser things of 
earth, which our godless generation unduly prizes. God at 
times extends his hand, and takes away a deep sorrow, or gives 
some temporal gift, but it is not his highest gift to man; and it 
is only given when it does not conflict with man’s spiritual 
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12. All things therefore 
whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so 
do ye also unto them: for this 
is the Law and the Prophets. 


unter, ye in “bye the 
narrow gate: for wide is the 
gate, and broad is the way 
that leadeth to destruction, and 
many be they that enter in 
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thereby. 


14. How narrow is the gate, 14. 
and straitened the way, that 
leadeth unto life, and few be 
they that find it! 
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The twelfth verse of Matthew has already been expounded 
in Luke VI. 31. In one short clear proposition, the Lord 
condenses the law of obligations which we have to our fellow 
men. It isthe Law and the Prophets. That is, it is the sum 
of the Mosaic Law and of the subsequent Holy Books, as regards 
our conduct towards our neighbor. The common instincts of 
humanity endorse the divine teaching in this matter. It is 
eminently reasonable, eminently practical. It is the highest 
wisdom in the simplest words. It can be impressed on the 
rudest minds, and appeals to the inborn sense of right in man. 
It points out that man can always appeal to his own conscience 
and find there a safe and sure criterion for acts towards the 
neighbor. 

The Lord likens human life to a journey along a definite 
way. Inthat part of the discourse which has preceded, Christ 
set forth the law of man’s duty; he now exhorts man to put 
into act the doctrine that he has received. In speaking of the 
gate and the way, his intention is not to establish two elements 
in man’s journey, but to assist the mind to a vivid picture of 
two modes of human life. 

The present characterization of human life and its destiny 
is terrible but true. To soften the sense of the Lord’s words, 
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some have imagined that he only spoke of the moral conditions 
of the world of his time, when the chosen people had drifted 
from God, and the new message had not yet reached the world. 
Such restriction of the Lord’s words to the special conditions 
then prevailing is plainly absurd. The context and the general 
character of Christ’s mode of teaching, plainly evidence that the 
words contain a characterization of human life. The sense of 
the words dispel the illusion that a man can drift along with 
loose ideas on religion, living the life of the world, and reach 
eternal life. Man must choose a definite mode of religious 
living, and prosecute it with the view to attain to eternal life. 

The Lord first describes the way of living of the world. It 
is broad and easy. It appeals to crude nature; it involves no 
restraint. We go on in it without moral effort, following 
natural motives. Itispleasanttothenaturalman. There are 
no fierce combats against the lusts of the flesh and against the 
world, no renunciation, no chastisement of the flesh. Of 
course, it has in it none of those deeper joys that come from the 
consciousness of duty nobly performed, but the thoughtless 
multitudes, who live on the surface of things, reck not at the 
absence of these. Such careless life is easy, and demands no 
deep thought, no sacrifices, and its motives can be apprehended 
by the senses. Moreover, the multitudes are there. The 
people whom we meet in social converse are there. The public 
thought of the day isa voice from that broad path, and invites 
us to travel therein. Popular men, successful men are there. 
We are drawn by the tide towards the same broad road. It is 
hard to stand aloof, and follow a hard and unpopular law of 
conduct, when all about us men are moving in another 
direction. 

The poor Christian lives in the midst of a world which by 
the testimony of John, IV. 19, ‘‘lieth wholly in wickedness.” 
The moral atmosphere is filled with false philosophy.and vain 
theories. And many a man, who has resisted for a time, ends 
by going with the crowd. And thus the great stream of human- 
ity rolls onward through that terrible road, forgetful of God, 
forgetful of Heaven. Generation after generation passes on, 
and perishes, and no word of God is sufficient to arrest the 
dreadful procession. 
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Opposed to this broad and thronged way is the narrow 
gate and straitened way that lead to life. Here again the use 
of the gate and the way is synonymous, and the terms merely 
strengthen each other in the metaphorical expression of the 
difficulty of the way of righteousness. The Lord is not describ- 
ing an entity in rerum natura, nor does he lead our minds to 
discuss the exact arrangement of the gate and the road. The 
great force of the figure does not lie in the narrowness of the 
gate, nor the narrowness of the way, but in its difficulty. 

There is an important variant in the fourteenth verse. 
The variant arises from two different readings of the opening 
word in the Greek text. Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort 
approve the reading 47, the causal conjunction, which 
would correspond to Latin quia. This reading is adopted by 
the protestant English translations. Such reading is also 
found in codices & and B, but in both cases it is a correction 
of the second hand. Itis found in Codex X, in Codex M, and in 
the Sahidic, Bohairic, and Armenian versions. However a large 
number of codices support the reading t/, and it is found in 
many versions, and in the works of St. Ephrem and St. Cyprian. 
It is endorsed by the Vulgate, and came thence into the 
Roman Catholic version. This reading is-critically preferable 
both by its extrinsic authority, and its conformity with the 
canons of criticism. Téis the more difficult reading, and it is 
easily seen how the sciolists is perplexity substituted therefor 
the easier reading 67. Moreover, the reading 67, renders 
the discourse of the Lord languid and tautological; for he had 
before declared that the gate of life was narrow. We believe 
therefore that the reading 7/ is to be retained, and we consider 
the sentence exclamatory in character. Té corresponds to the 
Hebrew ft), and is used in a sense where #s would be used in 


classic Greek. Similar renderings of MY) are found in the 


septuagint.— Cir. Il. Sam. VI 2032Ps, Thien Cantal aeer 
VII. 6. 

As the Lord views the two ways of human life, the terrible 
truth of the difficulty of righteousness, and the fewness of the 
elect elicits from him this earnest exclamation. As we have 
said before Christ was there reflecting on the way of human life 
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throughout all its ages. His words are borne out by fact both 
as regards nations and as regards individuals. In the case of 
nations, a nation is not rated by whether the institutions of 
God are upheld in her realm, or whether her people obey God; 
but she is rated by her revenues, her army and hernavy. And 
in human society, observation shows plainly what a small 
portion of humanity profess a definite belief in Christ and his 
law, and only a part of these retain that living faith which 
reflects itself in the character ofa man’slife. To find in human 
society the man who with definite aim is moving along in the 
narrow path is not the rule but the exception. 

Now it is expedient for man to keep these two truths in 
mind in his progress in the law of Christ, that it is a narrow 
and difficult path, and that the elect are few. One succeeds 
much better in an undertaking when he has counted the cost, 
and has moved the mind to the proper preparation for that 
which is to be expected. Of course, the difficulties of that way 
will only be felt by those who are doers of the word. The 
more one goes with the world, the more does he lessen these 
difficulties. To move faithfully in the narrow way of Christ, 
one must in large degree oppose all the thought of the world, 
which comes to us in multifarious and powerful agencies; he 
must oppose popular theories, which appeal to the proud 
aspirations of a people; he must oppose the perverse movements 
of his own nature. It is hard to do this, and often the error 
prevails that one is doing it when he is not. A perpetual 
vigilance must be kept up, or one will unconsciously fall into 
the easier way of doing as the rest do. The very nature of the 
Christian life is such that one must go somewhat deeply into it 
to find its real nature, and to find something that will sustain a 
man in his combat with the spirit of the world. Now these are 
not days of deep religious thinking. Hence the call of the 
world assembles its myriads, and the call of Christ collects the 
few. 

No mystery is more sad than that the Redemption of 
Christ will be unavailing for the far greater part of mankind. 
Put away, therefore, the fatal error that salvation is easy to 
achieve. Such error breaks down the distinction between the 
Christian and the man of the world; and while it leaves a man 
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nominally in the ranks of Christ, it renders him without relig- 


ious character. 


The narrow way is not found without earnest 


seeking; whereas the broad way of the world offers itself to all. 
In the narrow way we can not walk without continual restraint 
and patient effort; the very impetus of unredeemed nature 
bears us on in the broad way. Moreover, man is an imitative 
animal, and it is easier to imitate the multitudes of the world 


than the few of Christ. 


Now as the prudent mariner often 


consults his compass to get his bearings in the pathless ocean, 
so the Christian should often by proper thought and self- 
examination certify himself that he is in the narrow and difficult 


way that leads to life. 
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22. IIoAAot épotcty wor év 
éxetvyn th tuéea: Kucte, Kuote, 
00 TH o@ véuatt expogntedcauey, 
xa TH O@ dvduate Satudvia éFe6c- 
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23. Kat téte duoroyiicw adtots 
Ott ovdémote Bywwy buac, a&noYW- 
petite ax’ gn00 of épyatduevot thy 
avoutay. 


15. Beware of false proph- 
ets, who come to you in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly are 
ravening wolves. 


16. By their fruits ye shall 
know them. Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of 
thistles? 


17. Even so every good 
tree bringeth forth good fruit; 
but the corrupt tree bringeth 
forth evil fruit. 


18. A good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit, neither 
can a corrupt tree bring forth 
good fruit. 


19. Every tree that bring- 
eth not forth good fruit is 
hewn down, and cast into the 
fire. 


20. Therefore by their fruits 
ye shall know them. 


21. Not every one that 
saith unto me; Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom 
of Heaven; but he that doeth 
the will of my Father who 
is in Heaven. 


43. For there is no good 
tree that bringeth forth corrupt 
fruit; nor again a corrupt tree 
that bringeth forth good fruit. 


44. For each tree is known 
by its own - fruit. For of 
thorns men do not gather figs, 
nor of a bramble bush gather 
they grapes. 


45. The good man out of 
the good treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth that which is 
good; and the evil man out of 
the evil treasure bringeth forth 
that which is evil: for out of 
the abundance of the heart his 
mouth speaketh. 


46. And why call ye me: 
Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say? 
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22. Many will say to me in 
that day: Lord, Lord, did we 
not prophesy by thy name, 
and by thy name cast out 
devils, and by thy name do 
many mighty works? 


23. And then will I profess 
unto them: I never knew 
you: depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity. 


The Lord directs his teaching in the present passage to 
two chief objects. First, he directly attacks the Pharisees, 
and secondly, he shows the vanity of religious profession with- 
out God-like dispositions. By the false prophets he directly 
means the Pharisees. Of course, as his words contain a truth, 
and truth is eternal, his words apply to men of all ages, of the 
character of the Pharisees, but Christ aimed his words in the 
first part of the passage chiefly at the Pharisees. The figure is 
very forcible. To understand it fully, we must liken the com- 
munity to a flock of sheep. Now the wolf introduces himself 
thither under the skin and semblance of a sheep. ~The power 
of the figure does not demand that such fact could be verified 
im rerum natura, but it demands that such idea be conceivable. 
It is easy to conceive and needless to state what ravages a 
wolf thus introduced into a flock of sheep would do. 

In applying the metaphor to human life, we must know 
that a bland religious exterior is the sheep’s clothing, under 
which the wicked man insinuates himself into the trust and 
favor of the faithful. In calling these wolves ravening, the 
Lord is not pointing out any particular kind of wolf, but 
portraying the general nature of the wolf. By means of an 
affected piety the Pharisees secured themselves in the reverence 
of the people, and they made use of this religious esteem to 
filch from the people their substance. Moreover, they kept the 
people in ignorance of the great import of the Law, and led 
them away from Christ. Now in order to deliver the people 
from these hypocrites, it was necessary to unmask the 
Pharisees. 
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The fifteenth verse of Matthew is one of the masterpieces 
of Christ to describe the character and methods of these secta- 
ries. Inasmuch as it primarily related to the special conditions 
of the Jewish people, it has been omitted by Luke. 

Now it must be borne in mind that the Lord is not here 
laying down a criterion by which we may distinguish the true 
doctrine from the false by the character of the teacher. For in 
Matthew, XXIII. 2, 3, Christ says regarding the doctrine of 
these same Pharisees: ‘“The scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ 
seat. All therefore whatsoever they bid you, that observe and 
do: but do not ye after their works: for they say, and do not.” 
Therefore it was the pernicious example of the Pharisees con- 
cerning which Christ cautioned his followers. 

Of course, the Pharisees erred in not receiving Christ as 
the Messiah, and they misled the people in moving them to 
reject him. But Christ had especial regard to the law of moral 
precepts in telling the people to do all the Pharisees bade. The 
people were dependent on the Pharisees for the interpretation 
of the moral precepts of the Mosaic Law till the New Covenant 
should be promulgated. 

It would be a very mischievous error, if by misinterpreting 
the present passage we made the criterion of true doctrine the 
character of its teachers. It would make the divine element of 
the Church absolutely dependent on the human element. In 
certain cases it may happen that the exponent of the true faith 
may be a low, base, venal fellow, and even a criminal; while 
the teacher of the false sect may be blameless in his life, and 
given toevery good work. The lives of some of those who have 
sat in the chair of Peter were stained by the foulest crimes, and 
were a scandal to the people, and yet they were the chief 
representatives on earth of the true doctrine. We believe, 
therefore, that Christ here simply cautions them against the 
pernicious influence of bad men, and gives them a sure rule to 
distinguish a bad man. 

Here the argument broadens, and becomes world-wide in 
its application. Hence this part has been recorded by Luke. 

There is no conflict between the present teaching and the 
precept forbidding to judge. In this present argument the 
Lord simply bids us accept the evidence of facts to safeguard 
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us against the seductive influence of wily bad men. The 
precept of not judging is not intended to shield and protect 
hypocrites and seducers. It chiefly regards the defects and 
errors of those who, though they step aside from the path of 
right, yet aspire after the good. But the present argument 
also furnishes a means of judging of our own religious status, 
and in this respect its sense is most valuable. It establishes 
that man’s standing before God is not determined by what he 
proposes to be, or what he seems to be, but by what he is. 

The nature of the fruit of a tree certifies us of the nature 
of the tree. The Saviour chose for his illustration the fig tree 
and the vine, because they were indigenous to the East, and 
well known to the people. Now it is a physical impossibility 
that the useful fruits of the fig tree and the vine should be borne 
by the worthless thorn-bush and the thistle. The thorn-bush 
and the thistle may be in the orchard or the vineyard; they 
may have the same fertility of soil and the same care as the 
good trees, but they will only bear thorns and thistles, because 
itis their nature so to bear. The end of these worthless 
growths is to be cut down and burned. 

The moral application of this simile to the life of man is 
very valuable. The real moral nature of man is not manifested 
by profession of Christianity, nor by affiliation with a church, 
nor by certain routine observances of religion. Man’s real 
moral standing is manifested solely by his deeds, and these 
form the basis of the judgment of God. The man whose deeds 
are evil, in the awful scrutiny of God, will be cut down, and 
cast into the fire. Religious profession is good and necessary ; 
reception of the Sacraments, and attendance at worship are 
necessary; but all these are means to an end. They are or- 
dained for the sanctification of the nature of man; and if they 
fail to do that, they are of no avail; not through their own 
intrinsic defect, but through man’s voluntary worthlessness. 

Of course, the simile is applied to man in a moral sense. 
The thorn-bush and the vine are by physical impossibility 
unable to change their nature; and also the profitable fruit tree 
in like manner can not change itsnature. But man can change 
his moral nature. The bad can become good, and the good, 
bad. Man receives certain endowments and dispositions by 
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heredity, but these do not place a man under a moral impossi- 
bility to changethem. Hence the force of the Lord’s example 
is in this that the kingdom of God in a man is not an external 
initiation into a religious body; but it is a change of heart, a 
sanctification of the inner nature of man. Good works are not 
the result of merely turning one’s attention and energy to do 
one thing rather than another. They are products of the real 
nature of the man, and if that nature be not inly sanctified, 
these deeds will not be good. 

It is not to say that a good man, with nature refined and 
ennobled by the natural and supernatural motives, may not 
step aside, and fall into sin. Though he may by that act 
forfeit the love of God, and render himself liable to eternal 
damnation, yet he does not thereby change and violate his 
nature, so that his whole character becomes changed. Nemo 
extemplo nequissimus. And on the other hand, a man of base, 
depraved nature may under certain conditions do a deed of 
goodness, and still remain of the same general character. The 
Lord’s words do not mean that every individual act of the 
sanctified nature is good, nor that every deed of the unre- 
deemed nature is bad. He is establishing a moral criterion for 
gauging a man’s life, and the nature of the theme demands that 
it is not to be used as a mathematical measure. We can not 
determine the moral tenor of a man’s life by one act, nor by an 
insufficient number of acts. We must consider the deeds of a 
man’s life in the manner that they establish a character. The 
stronger and more pronounced that character, the greater is 
the moral certainty that the man’s acts will be in conformity 
with it. 

In the twenty-first verse of Matthew, the repetition of the 
Lord’s name in the compellation denotes profuse external 
profession, and the sense of the verse is that no matter how 
great the religious profession may be, it is vain without the 
essential sanctification of the man’s nature. Religious pro- 
fession is a necessary requisite, and therefore only those whose 
inner nature is out of keeping with the religious profession fall 
under the denunciation of Christ. To say: Lord, Lord, is 
good; but it is rendered hypocritical and vain when the life 
does not correspond with the profession. 


(19) Gosp. II. 
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Now adequate judgment can not be passed on the fruit of 
a tree, till it has ripened, and is being gathered by the lord of 
the orchard. So it is only in the day of judgment that the 
fruits of man’s life receive their definitive judgment. In that 
awful day all shams and unsubstantial appearances will vanish, 
and only realities willremain. Then if aman be found to have 
fruit, it will be because his nature was inwardly sanctified. 
There may have been defects and falls in his life, as some of the 
fruit falls from the best tree, but such falls were redeemed by 
true inward penitence, and the predominant force in his life 
made for righteousness. Therefore it is not the name of the 
tree, nor the orchard in which it grows, that determines the 
value of the tree, but its fruit determines the tree’s value. 

The import of these words is a reproach tomany. Itisa 
reproach to those who profess religion, and act according to the 
motives of the world; a reproach to those who make religion a 
thing for Sunday only, who wear religion like-a suit of fine 
clothes, covering a foul and deformed body. It is a reproach 
to those who think they undo the effects of a long period of 
sin by a rapid half-incoherent confession, leading to no change 
of life. Usually when such men come back, if they ever do 
come back, after a long period, one finds the record several 
degrees worse than on the preceding date. And this is because 
the man’s nature was never moved in its depths from the old 
way to the way of righteousness. To reform a nature vitiated 
by sin is not an affair that can be lightly done by dropping into 
the confessional, and stammering out a dreary recital of sin. 

Penance is a change of soul, or it is nothing. Let aman 
therefore realize that religion is the cultivation of his inward 
nature. It is an enterprise to which he must give more than 
the few moments that the many give to religious issues. It is 
his life’s work. 

It is a sad fact that on many so-called Christians religion 
sits lightly. The commission of a mortal sin will be a rare 
thing in the life of a man who is permeated with the spirit of 
the Gospel. 

Although the Lord simply gives here a safe rule for judging 
the religious status of a man, nevertheless a pari we may take 
a large view of history, and detect the true Church of Christ by 
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its results. It is thus true that the eminent sanctity of many 
thousands of her children is an evidence of the divine commis- 
sion of the Church. She is a moral person, and by her fruits 
she is known. She represents a divine power, and where there 
is such a power there will be effects. Many of her children 
have proven false toher, and many will prove false; but the 
characteristic note of her sanctity will always remain, because 
her constitution and character are holy, and she must produce 
like fruit. 

The closing verses of the passage represents an interview 
between the Supreme Judge and many of the class of whom he 
has here spoken. In order to catch the full import of these 
important words, we must imagine ourselves present at the 
scene, and consider the plea of the accused, and the sentence 
of the Judge. 

The time is the day of judgment. The accused opens his 
case by a profuse profession of faith, and then enters his plea: 
He has prophesied; he has cast out devils; and he has done 
many wonderful works in the name of Christ. 

At this point a serious difficulty engages our attention. 
Prophecy, the casting out of demons, and the working of these 
wonderful works are effects of the extraordinary power of God. 
One of the reasons that such power was conferred upon men 
was to evince their divine commission. For such reason Christ 
made use of his divine power to prove that he was the Son of 
God. The prophets of old received this power, and the Apostles 
received the same, for the purpose of drawing men to accept 
Christ’s doctrine. In the early ages of the Church these mani- 
festations of divine power were called the charismata, or gratie 
gratis date, and their purpose was the edification of the faithful. 
When the status of the Church became such in the world that 
he who had a mind to seek for her could find her, these charis- 
mata in large measure ceased. The teaching power of the 
Church is now so great that she needs not miracles to support 
her claims. 

But now the difficulty arises, that these men, who are 
declared reprobate by the Judge, lay claim to have worked 
these miracles in hisname. Can therefore an evil man possess 
these charismata, and work these great works in the name of 
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Christ? In the first place, it is certain that no man can exercise 
such power to inculcate false doctrines. Were such to happen, 
God would allow the extraordinary exercise of his divine power 
to be used to induce the people into error. Hence it is certain 
that these charismata could only be used to promote the cause 
of Christ. It is not therefore in faith or doctrine that those 
here mentioned erred, but in the moral government of their 
lives. Now it appears from Paul’s epistles that some of those 
who received these charismata were reprehensible in conduct; 
for he chastises them for their envy of one another, and reproves 
their ambition to possess those gifts which would make them 
conspicuous before men. 

We believe it possible that a man, possessing this extra- 
ordinary power, should fail in the inward sanctity of his life. 
The Lord chooses some representative reprobates of this class 
to illustrate the truth that it is vain to profess faith if one 
works iniquity. The force of the Lord’s words is not confined 
to those of this special class. He chooses them as fit repre- 
sentatives of the great class who profess religion but are devoid 
of inward sanctity. His argument proceeds a fortiorz. If 
faith and profession even to the extent of miracle-working will 
avail naught to the man who has not sanctified his nature, a 
forttort the weaker faith and less positive profession will be 
profitless to that large mass of men who are Christians in name 
only. 

There is a strong resemblance between the present teaching 
of Jesus and that of Paul to the Corinthians I. XIII. 2: ‘“‘And 
though I have prophecy, and understand all mysteries, and all 
knowledge; and though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, lam nothing.’’ These truths 
establish with terrible certainty that there is nothing that will 
count for aught in that dreadful day but the living faith, which 
sanctifies the inner man and becomes an enduring principle of 
good works. This is vital religion; all else is mere pretence and 
asham. Religious profession and the externals of religion do 
not divide the world into the blessed and the reprobate. In 
order to receive eternal life, man must believe and do. 
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24. Every one therefore who 
heareth these words of mine, 
and doeth them, I will liken 
him unto a wise man who built 
his house upon the rock, 


25. And the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat upon 
that house; and it fell not: for 
it was founded upon the 
rock. 
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LUKE VI. 47-49. 


47. Ila 6 éoyduevog mods we, 
xa dxodwy wou toy Adywy, xat 
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47. Every one that cometh 
unto me, and heareth my 
words, and doeth them, I will 
shew you to whom he is like: 


48. He is like a man build- 
ing a house, who digged and 
went deep, and laid a founda- 
tion upon the rock: and when 
a flood arose, the stream broke 
against that house, and could 
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26. And every one that 
heareth these words of mine, 
and doeth them not, shall be 
likened unto a foolish man, 
who built his house upon the 
sand: 


27. And the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the 
winds blew, and smote upon 
that house; and it fell: and 
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not shake it, because it had 
been well builded. 


4g. But he that heareth 
and. doeth not, is like a man 
that built a house upon the 
earth without a foundation; 
against which the stream broke, 
and straightway it fell in; and 
the ruin of that house was 
great. 


great was the fall thereof. 


28. And it came to pass, 
when Jesus ended these words, 
the multitudes were astonished 
at his teaching: 


29. For he taught them as 
one having authority, and not 
as their scribes. 


A textual variant of some importance occurs in the twenty- 
fourth verse of Matthew. The Codices &, B, and Z read 
opowwOyoetat, which is rendered in the Vulgate by assimila- 
bitur. Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort approve this reading. 
The Roman Catholic version follows this reading, and renders 
it: “‘shall be like,” etc. It has also some patristic support. 
But the reading endorsed by the greater number of codices, 
Fathers, and _ versions is This reading is 
adopted by the English protestant versions, being rendered: 
“T will liken him,” etc. The proofs are vastly in favor of this 
second reading. It renders the statement of Christ more 
forcible. Again, it would be hard to conceive how the second 
reading ever found place in the codices as an interpolation, 
since it renders the sentence anacoluthic, and is the more 
difficult to construe. The probable fact is that the reading 
oporwow avtdv was changed to o“owwOjoerar, in order to make 
the twenty-fourth verse accord with the twenty-sixth. 

In the forty-eighth verse of Luke there is also a slight 
variant. The greater number of Greek codices render the 
causal clause, with which the verse terminates, teOeuediwto 


OMOLWOW AUTO, 
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yap él thy mérpav, which is followed by the Vulgate 
and all versions except the Coptic and Revised Version of 
Oxford. The codices &, B, L, Z, 33, 157, and the Coptic 
and Oxford versions support the reading 8a 70 Karas oiKodopel- 
cba aitny, “because it was well built.”” The variant does not 
change the sense. The received reading gives the specific cause 
of the house’s firmness, while the second reading assigns only a 
generic one. It is impossible and unnecessary to decide which 
is the true reading. 

The Lord closes his great sermon by a beautiful similitude, 
by which he impresses upon men’s minds the necessity of doing 
the word which they receive. 

The civilized world is divided as regards the Gospel of 
Christ into two great classes. First there are the many who do 
not profess to receive Christ’s teachings or to follow his law. 
Then there are the professors of Christianity. We may rightly 
place in the first category the heretics, for they do not hear 
Christ aright. We consider therefore in the second class only 
those who, at least in name, are in the salvific economy of 
Christ. Now it is only to these that the closing similitude 
pertains. The Lord’s words divide this class into wise men and 
fools. The right ordering of human life is the highest wisdom ; 
and the misuse of life is the greatest folly. The Lord likens 
the conduct of Christian life to the building of a house. We 
need spend little time in explaining the natural basis of the 
similitude. The first element of strength in a building is the 
solidity of the foundations. To obtain this solidity the prudent 
builder digs down, and lays the foundation upon the rock. 
The storms of the Orient are very violent. The house will be 
exposed to violent storms of wind and rain and inundations. 
Now in such commotions of nature the house upon the solid 
foundation will stand, and the house built upon unstable earth 
will fall. 

One house may look as fair as another.’ In the calm, the’ 
dwellers in the unstable house may feel secure and self-con- 
tented. The cause which differentiates these two buildings is 
hidden; it requires the test of the storm to prove which has 


solidity and which has not. 
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The application of the truth to human life is plain and 
forcible. The religious status of a man at any given moment 
is a house which he has built by the acts of his life in co-operat- 
ing with the action of God. If he has hearkened to the message 
of Christ, and assimilated its truths, and made them a part of 
himself; if he moves in the acts of his life in the spirit of the 
Gospel; if the law of God is the great vital motive force of his 
life; if in all things, he fears God, then he has dug deep, and 
laid his foundation upon a rock. On the other hand, the man 
who holds to Christ with a sort of velleity ; who would like to be 
good, if it were not difficult ; who aspires weakly after the good, 
but does the evil; who gives ear to Christ on Sunday, and to the 
world on Monday and the rest of the week; who is dull and 
torpid in religion, and intense in business,—this is the man 
who builds on the sand. He has no definite purpose in his 
religious life, he is not moved by the Spirit of God. In the acts 
of his life there is not reflected the evidences of a vital knowl- 
edge of God. 

The rain and the floods and the winds emblemize the forces 
of the world, which act in opposition to the law of God. They 
act upon both lives. Their impetus is terrible. They roar, 
and surge, and beat upon the respective individuals, and one 
falls; the superficial Christian falls; and then is verified the great 
fall spoken of by Christ, the terrible tragedy of the wreck of a 
human life. 

Under the track of the ships that cross the great ocean, a 
white line of human bones cover the bottom of the ocean, of 
those who have gone down in shipwreck and in death by disease 
on that voyage. Soin the voyage of life, the way is marked by 
the ghastly evidences of the myriads who walked foolishly, 
and perished by the way. But the sturdy Christian, strong 
in the Spirit of God resident within him, defies the adverse 
forces of the world, and marches on “through the fever of life, 
through wearinesses and sicknesses, fightings and despondings, 
langour and fretfulness, struggling and succeeding through all 
the chances and changes of this troubled, unhealthy state, 


through death, to the white throne of God, and the Beatific 
Vision.” 
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The foundation on which the moral edifice of a man’s life 
is built is his character. Many things enter into the constitu- 
tion of a man’s character. Heredity, education, environment, 
habits of life are the great factors. We cannot change heredity ; 
it is a mysterious element with which only God can rightly 
deal in the judgment. Environment is a contingent thing 
partly under our control and partly without it. We can not 
control our environment during childhood, and even in adult 
life there may be circumstances which tie us to certain unfavor- 
able surroundings. A man’s early education may have been 
neglected, and his habits may have become perverted during 
his early years, and at the full evolution of reason a man may 
find himself handicapped in the race. A certain manner of 
thinking and a manner of acting have been developed in him. 
But by the power of free will and God’s grace even such a one 
may move upwards towards the goal of true manhood. Every 
virtuous thought, every deed of virtue strengthens the founda- 
tion. ‘The man must be in earnest. He must be prepared for 
trial, struggle, and renunciation. He is not alone in the work: 
God gives grace richly to a man who is striving after righteous- 
ness. By sober reflection on the duty of human life, the man 
comes to formulate certain principles of right conduct. His 
deeds of virtue are thus not mere accidents; they are the 
methodical result of fixed principles A sturdiness of character 
developsinthe man. Moral courage growsinhim. His whole 
life grows nobler, a moral healthiness pervades his whole being; 
the house is being built on the rock. The man is not a Chris- 
tian to suit the occasion; but a Christian by principle, a Chris- 
tian in all the affairs of life. The storms of life come to all, but 
they find such a man immovable in the storm, for he rests on a 
foundation too deep for storms to move. 
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5. And when he was entered 
into Capharnaum, there came 
unto him a Centurion, beseech= 
ing him, 


6. And saying: Lord, my 
servant lieth in the house sick 
of the palsy, grievously tor- 
mented. 


,. And he saith unto him: 
I will come and heal him. 


8. And the Centurion an- 
swered and said: Lord, I am 
not worthy that thou shouldest 
come under my roof: but only 
say the word, and my servant 
shall be healed. 


10.."Kat troctpévavteg ei tov 
oinoy, of meypdévres eVoov tov SodAoy 
Uy tatvovTa. 


1. After he had ended all 
his sayings in the ears of the 
people, he entered into Caphar- 
naum. 


2} “And a. certain) Centis 
rion’s servant, who was dear 
unto him, was sick and at the 
point of death. 


3. And when he heard con- 
cerning Jesus, he sent unto 
him elders of the Jews, asking 
him that he would come and 
save his servant. 


4. And they, when they 
came to Jesus, besought him 
earnestly, saying: He is worthy 
that thou shouldest do this for 
him: 


5. For he loveth our nation, 
and himself built us our syna- 
gogue. 


6. And Jesus went with 
them. And when he was now 
not far from the house, the 
Centurion sent friends to him, 
saying unto him: Lord, trouble 
not thyself: for I am _ not 
worthy that thou shouldest 
come under my roof: 
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go. For 1 also ama man 
under authority, having under 
myself soldiers: and I say to 
this one: Go, and he goeth; 
and to another: Come, and he 
cometh; and to my servant; 
Do this, and he doeth it. 


to. And when Jesus heard 
it, he marvelled, and said to 
them that followed: Verily I 
say unto you, I have not found 
so great faith, no, not in Israel. 


oi. eand 1 say “unto Tyo, 
that many shall come from the 
east and west, and shall sit 
down with Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, in the king- 
dom of Heaven: 


12. But the sons of the 
kingdom shall be cast forth 
into the outer darkness: there 
shall be the weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 

io, and. Jestis ‘said “unto 


the Centurion: Go thy way; as 
thou hast believed, so be it 
done unto thee. And the ser- 
vant was healed in that hour. 
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4, Whe £e Lowe nether 
thought I myself worthy to 
come unto thee: but say the 
word, and my servant shall be 
healed. 


8. For I also am a man set 
under authority, having under 
myself soldiers: and I say to 
this one: Go, and he goeth; 
and to another: Come, and he 
cometh; and to my servant, 
Do this, and he doeth it. 


g. And when Jesus heard 
these things, he marvelled at 
him, and turned and said unto 
the multitude that followed 
him: I say unto you, I have 
not found so great faith, no, 
not in Israel. 


to. And they that wera 
sent, returning to the house, 
found the servant whole. 


In the ninth verse of the text of Matthew, tacodpevos is 
omitted in many codices, and in the Syriac, Armenian, Ethio- 


pian, and Gothic versions. 


It is found in & and B, and in 
many codices of the Vetus Itala. 


It is probable that the term 


was interpolated here from the text of Luke. 
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In the tenth verse, we find the reading zap’ ovdevi in B 
and in some cursive MSS. This reading is followed by the 
Sahidic, Bohairic, Syriac, and Ethiopian versions. In Verse 
twelve, Tischendorf approves the reading éfedevoovtae of X*. 
This reading is also followed by the Syriac versions. The 
reading é«SdOjoovra: has the authority of the other Greek 
codices, and of the Vulgate, Sahidic, Bohairic, and Gothic ver- 
sions. In the thirteenth verse of Matthew, in N%*, C, EM, 
X, et al., an additamentum is found very similar to Luke 
WIT. Lo. 

In the first verse of the text of Luke we find the reading 
éredy in A, B, C*, X,and II. It is endorsed by Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort. The other authorities support é7et de. 
In Verse seven of Luke B and L support the reading iab7To. 
This is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. Some 
other authorities support the reading /a@jcerau. 

In the tenth verse of Luke, the greater number of authori- 
ties qualify the term SodAov by the term acOevoovta, Such 
term is omitted from &, B, and L, and from the Coptic, from 
the Sinaitic MSS. of Syriac Gospels, and from the Jerusalem 
Syriac. It is also rejected by Tischendorf, Westcott and 
Hort. 

Though there are certain points of divergency in these two 
passages, it is evident from the broad general identity of theme, 
that they both deal with one and the same event. The place, 
the persons, the faith and humility of the centurion, and the 
action of Jesus are the same in both cases. We have first, 
therefore, to review the event in all its elements, and then pass 
to the consideration of the moral lessons deducible from it. 

The city of Capharnaum was at the date of the event 
under the government of Herod Antipas; and a detachment of 
soldiers were stationed in the city. The Centurion held a 
command in this military body. He was a Gentile, as plainly 
appears by many proofs in the account. The ancients of the 
Jews, in presenting the Centurion’s petition, call attention to 
the fact that he loved their nation, and had built their syna- 
gogue; and Jesus himself contrasts the faith of the Centurion 
with the faith of Israel. These facts render it certain that the 
Centurion wasa Gentile. At the same time, he must have been 
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a believer inthe true God. The fact that he favored the Jewish 
nation, and had built their synagogue, proves that he held in 
reverence the God of Israel. He may not have been a real 
proselyte. In fact, it seems from the account that he was not, 
in the official sense, a proselyte to Judaism, but he certainly 
believed in Yahveh and in Christ. We must remember that 
God never abandoned the world or any portion of it; and in 
the wondrous ways of God’s mercy and grace there was a way 
open even during the night of paganism for a good man to 
enter into proper relations with the one true God. 

This Centurion must have been a good man. He had 
heard of the miracles of Christ, and believed that Christ was 
sent by God. Of course, it is not to be thought that the 
Centurion knew all the doctrine of the Incarnation and the 
Trinity at that time, but his heart was right, and he accepted 
Christ as the representative of the Most High. 

And this Centurion had a servant who was-dear to him. 
The relations existing between master and servant in those 
days can scarcely be understood by our people. In those days 
the master sometimes was as a father to the servant. 

The Greek term 7medArev TeAevTav signifies that death was 
naturally inevitable. And the Centurion, in his great sorrow 
at his loss, thinks of the great Prophet of the Most High who is 
actually in Capharnaum. The Centurion may have heard of 
the cure of the leper, of the cure of the demonized man in the 
synagogue, of the cure of the paralytic let down through the 
roof. Even tidings may have reached him of the cure of the 
man in Jerusalem, at the Pool of Bethesda. 

But how shall he approach the great Prophet? The 
Centurion is an alien. What right has he to receive anything 
from the Prophet of the Jews? Then he thinks of leading men 
among the Jews who are friendly to him. He will ask them to 
intercede for him with the great Prophet; that through con- 
sideration for them, the Christ may have mercy on the infirm 
servant. 

The ancients of the Jews, eager to perform a kind office for 
the benefactor of their race, go readily, and with great earnest- 
ness address a petition to the Christ, to come down and heal 
the Centurion’s servant. 
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It must be noted at this juncture that the Centurion did 
not express a wish, or entertain a hope, that Jesus Christ would 
come in person to his dwelling. We must hold this, or his 
subsequent words and action involve a contradiction. But the 
ancients of the Jews, in their eagerness to procure for him the 
benefit, directly asked Jesus to come to the domicile of the sick 
man. 

At this point a grave difficulty confronts us, to make the 
account of Luke accord in substance with the account of Mat- 
thew. Indeed, so weighty is this difficulty that some have 
judged that the two Evangelists do not treat of the same event. 

The chief point of divergency between the Evangelists is 
in the fact that Matthew declares that the Centurion himself 
approached Jesus, and asked of him the cure of his servant, 
whereas Luke informs us that the Centurion, reputing himself 
unworthy to approach Jesus, sent a delegation of the ancients 
of the Jews to ask the benefit from Jesus. 

The writers of the New Testament in describing words or 
events are only concordant in the substance of the narration. 
They used their human faculties in acquiring their data, and 
relied upon their memory to reproduce what they had seen and 
heard. Now the Holy Ghost by the divine influence of inspira- 
tion did not put the words ready made into their mouths, nor 
exempt their human faculties from the limitations proper to 
their nature. Divine inspiration effected that they all in their 
own words and manner of speech should communicate the 
substance of the message. In this they could not err. Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke and Paul describe the institution of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and every one differs from the others in the 
words, though they agree in the substantial truth. They were 
perfectly free in the choice of words, and the arrangement of 
the details, provided that they conveyed the basic truth which 
it was the mind of God to deliver to man. So in the present 
instance, the substantial truths of the narration are the petition 
of the Centurion, his humility and faith, and the effect wrought 
by Jesus. These are given us in substance by both writers, 
although Luke is the more accurate in describing the details. 
We shall see that at some juncture of the event, the Centurion 
spoke face to face with Jesus and manifested the grand qualities 
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of humility, and faith which won the commendation and the 
benefit from Jesus. It is also true that a petition was directed 
to Jesus from the Centurion. Matthew takes these data and 
succinctly groups them together, being mainly intent to bring 
out the dogmatic and moral import of the event. Luke, in 
conformity with his general plan expressed in his proem, is 
careful to give the order of succession of the details of the 
event. 

Inasmuch as the substance of Matthew’s account is in 
Luke, together with a more accurate statement of details, we 
shall follow point by point the text of Luke. 

Jesus had granted the petition of the Jews who came to 
plead for the Centurion’s servant, and he was returning with 
them, when tidings were brought to the Centurion that the 
great Prophet was coming to his house. And the Centurion is 
troubled at this, reputing himself unworthy of such a great 
honor. Hastily summoning some of his friends, he goes out to 
meet Jesus, to declare that he had not asked a personal visit 
from him. The account of Luke seems to imply that the 
Centurion’s words were delivered to Jesus by the Centurion’s 
friends, and there is recorded in Luke no personal address of 
Jesus to the Centurion. But Matthew’s account gives such 
prominence to the Centurion’s declaration to Jesus, and also 
brings out in such strong relief the address of Jesus to the 
Centurion, that we are forced to believe that a personal inter- 
view took place between Jesus and the Centurion, while Jesus 
was on his way to the bedside of the sick man. The order of 
events seems to be that the Centurion himself accompanied the 
second delegation of friends who went to meet Jesus. The 
Centurion feeling unworthy personally to approach Jesus 
employs the friendly offices of the Jews to declare his will to 
the Christ. But in the affair it is brought about in some way 
that Jesus and the Centurion meet face to face, and the texts of 
both Evangelists record the words of the interview that took 
place between them. These words constitute the grand leading 
theme of the whole event, and it is with these that we have 
now mainly to deal. 

The first proposition of the Centurion expresses a deep 
sense of humility. No soul can be acceptable to God without 
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this virtue. It disposes the soul to receive the operation of 
divine grace, and its defect shuts the way of access to God in 
the soul. The defect of humility lost Heaven to the angels. 
Humility is wisdom. It is the wise recognition of the nature 
of the creature and the nature of the Creator, and the fixed 
relations that exist between them. Humility is not opposed 
to greatness of soul, but it is opposed to falsehood and pomp- 
ous self-conceit. It is not humility to try to convince one’s 
self that one has not gifts of body or mind which really exist. 
It is not against humility to rejoice in the consciousness of the 
possession of such gifts. It is humility to recognize that, 
though these attributes of one’s being may seem great to 
human eyes, compared to the attributes of God, they are noth- 
ing. It is humility to recognize that what we can not under- 
stand is not therefore false; to recognize that our intellects are 
limited, and God’s truth is infinite. Thousands are going away 
from Christ, and staying away from Christ for the reason that 
a defect of humility moves them to reject that which they can 
not understand. Perhaps unconsciously to themselves they 
have given to their finite intellects an equality with the infinite 
God. No man thus minded can come at the truth or hold to 
the truth: ‘‘God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the 
humble.” 

It is not against humility to love one’s self; man must love 
himself. But it is against humility to love one’s self exclu- 
sively; tolay claim to a pre-eminence that is an usurpation. 
Pride is a terrible sin; because it assails in a measure the 
sovereignty of God, and attacks the plan of God. Humility 
moves a man to accept cheerfully the wise decrees of God. 
Humility is truth; pride is falsehood. It is not the object of 
humility to abase us; it is to raise us. The true elevation, 
the essential, eternal elevation is the elevation of merit, the 
elevation of virtue. 

Nobility of origin, intellectual power, wealth, are nothing 
before God. What is the birth of a creature of earth before 
God who made the angels? What is genius before God who is 
infinite mind? who comprehends eternity and infinity? What 
is wealth before God who made the world? Evidently nothing. 
Whatever we have of good, and whatever goodness may be in 
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us came to us from God. Hence does St. Paul say: ““— and 
what hast thou that thou didst not receive? but if thou didst 
receive it, why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received 
iru) “Core IV 9: 

Humility stills the wild passion of egotism in man, and 
sobers him, so that he can hear the voice of God. So great was 
the world’s need of humility that ‘‘Christ Jesus, being in the 
form of God, counted it not a thing to be grasped to be equal 
to God, but emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men; and being found in fashion 
as a man, he humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, 
yea, the death of the cross.”’ 

This is the grand model of humility. No being could be 
higher; no being could descend so low. If humility entails 
renunciation, think of the grand renunciation of the Son of 
God. How eagerly we clutch at every right, honor, or privilege 
which we think due us from any title? And -yet the Son of 
God who had the right as man to the honor due the Son of God, 
laid aside this right, and died naked on a cross between two 
crucified thieves, mocked and insulted by the lowest rabble of 
Jerusalem. If any man takes from us the least honor or ad- 
vantage how we resent it? And Jesus voluntarily emptied 
himself of the glory of his Father, yea, and did thus to teach us 
the great lesson of humility. Jesus invites us to follow him, 
and the following of him implies the doing of the things that 
he did, and he was supremely humble. 

The Lord Jesus possessed an essential inherent right to be 
honored, as man, as the co-equal Son of God. He could have 
asserted this right, and could have justly received this honor. 
And he made himself the lowest of all. We have no essential 
right to anything. We are essentially dependent, dependent 
on God for the very act that holds our being from falling into 
the awful void of absolute nothingness, and we would be 
proud. Itisno condescension on our part to be humble, for we 
have nothing absolutely our own; we exist only by the good 
pleasure of God. 

This conception of humility needs not destroy grand 
aspirations. There is a greatness for the creature, which may 
be lawfully sought after and possessed. Weare only forbidden 
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to long for a greatness that is founded on falsehood and usurpa- 
tion. The greatness of truth, of moral goodness, the greatness 
which God judges to be greatness is open to us. We have an 
infinite world of achievements open to us, where we may realize 
all the best longings of human nature. The achievements of 
that world will bear the scrutiny of God, the test of eternity. 
No limit is set to the heights to which we may ascend. There 
are no disappointments in that world, no fallacious hopes. We 
shall inevitably receive that for which we have labored, and the 
greatness of the prize will be proportioned to the greatness of 
the endeavor. 

It is good to have grand aspirations; it is good to reach up 
to something grand and noble. Pride distorts this reaching up 
of the soul, and directs it to the false, ephemeral baubles of this 
world; humility simply directs the soul’s course aright, and 
makes it fasten itself to a good worthy of the high nature of 
man. Pride isthe vice of mean, superficial souls. Truly great 
men are always humble. Great wisdom and knowledge open 
a man’s mind to realize what he is, what nature is, and what 
the God of nature is. They impress on a man’s soul how lm- 
ited are his attributes in comparison to what is in nature and 
above nature. 

It is said of Socrates that he went forth one morning from 
his tent, seated himself, and became absorbed in thought. The 
sun rose and set. The voices of a thousand men encompassed 
him. The horsemen filed past into the plain; the hum and 
bustle of an army resounded through the day. But the sage 
moved not. And when the philosophers of Greece bade him 
speak, after the long meditation, he answered them: ‘What 
do ye know?” 

Yea, children of men, what do ye know? Ye have passed 
over the seas; ye bring over the submissive surface of the deep 
the wealth of many lands. Ye have tracked the stars, and ye 
write down beforehand their occultations, their disappearance 
and their return. The earth trembles at the shock of your 
engines of war; the lightning’s subtle force is your servant. 
This knowledge and these achievements seem mighty to man, 
but do they solve the enigma of human life? What do you 
know of yourself? of your destiny? of eternity? of whence we 
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have come, and whither we are going? Every man who relies 
on reason, stops here, and can go no farther. It is the limit 
of human intelligence. 

But is it therefore all dark? By no means; not by the 
light of unaided reason; not by the sages of Greece; but by the 
light which descended from Sinai and from Calvary, and by the 
word which came from on high through the shepherds of Israel, 
has the mystery of human life been cleared up as far as the 
nature of our present life demands. 

Finally, the virtue of humility ought greatly to be practised 
on account of the promises of God to the humble, and God’s 
denunciations of the proud. Christ says by the mouth of Luke 
XIV. 18: ‘“— who humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 
Again by Matthew XVIII. 4: ‘‘Whosoever shall humble him- 
self as this little child, the same is the greatest in the kingdom 
of Heaven.’ Eternal greatness is directly proportionate to 
earthly humility. The inspired author of the Book of the 
Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach thus says XX XV. 21: “The 
prayer of him that humbleth himself shall pierce the clouds.” 
Solomon saith, Prov. XXIX. 23: ‘“‘A man’s pride shall bring 
him low; but the humble man shall obtain honor.”” The Holy 
Ghost speaks by.the mouth of Judith, IX. 16: | “‘— nor from 
the beginning have the proud been acceptable to thee: but 
the prayer of the humble and the meek hath always pleased 
thee.” St. Peter saith, 1. V.5: Yea; all of youlrsird yours 
selves with humility, to serve one another: for God resisteth 
the proud, but giveth grace to the humble. Humble your- 
selves therefore under the mighty hand of God, that he may 
exalt you in due time.” Humility brings God near; pride 
drives him away. 

After the created humanity of Jesus Christ, the most 
perfect of God’s creatures is the Mother of God; and she stands 
before the world matchless in her humility, and gives expression 
to the greatness of this virtue in her everlasting canticle: ‘He 
hath put down princes from their thrones, and hath exalted 
them of low degree.”’ 

Thus we shall ever find it. Those who have most cause 
to glory, are least inclined to doit. This may be illustrated by 
a simple example. If we look upon a field of ripened grain, 
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we shall see certain heads standing stiffly upright and others 
drooping low. On examination we shall find that the drooping 
heads contain fine plump kernels of grain, and many of them, 
while the heads that thrust themselves ambitiously above the 
others contain only chaff, or a few shrunken and shriveled 
kernels. 

Solomon declares, Prov. XI. 2, that ‘‘with the humble is 
wisdom,” and [Prov. XV. 33] that ‘‘before honor goeth humil- 
ity.’ The Lord has promised to humble the proud, and 
exalt the humble, and he will do it. The saints of God have 
all been humble, and the greatest saints have been the most 
humble. Humility is an evidence that a man has a mind large 
enough to rise above the vainglory and pomp of the world, 
and apprehend the true and immutable glory which God is 
willing to give to his creature. The wisest of the Greeks 
acknowledged that his title to be called a wise man lay in the 
fact that he knew that he knew nothing. 

The great question now to be addressed to our soul is: 
Are we humble? ‘Humility is one of the most difficult of 
virtues, both to attain and to ascertain. It lies close upon the 
heart itself, and its tests are exceedingly delicate and subtle.” 
The ancients had not the idea, and had no word to express it. 
The term “humilitas’’ with the Latin people was a term of 
reproach. Many counterfeit humility. They affect a low 
position, while they cherish an idea of their own importance. 
They will condescend to an inferior, because it is an evidence 
of good breeding, and the eye of man will approve ice Loats 
modesty, a winning virtue, a gracious charm of deportment. 
It inspires propriety in deportment, refinement in conduct. It 
is perfectly compatible with pride, for there is no interior 
abdication of what pride may move a man to repute himself to 
be. True humility is to relinquish in our very heart of heart 
the false idea of the importance of self; not relinquish the idea 
of the importance of self, but the false zdea of the importance 
and prerogatives of self; to feel our true rank and place in the 
scale of being. 

But greater than the humility manifested by the Cen- 
turion’s words is the faith of his soul by them revealed. The 
Lord Jesus had consented to go down to his house, and was, in 
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fact, on the way thither when the Centurion meets him, and 
says in effect: ‘‘Why shouldest thou go to my house? The 
infinitude of thy power is not subject to space. Thou needest 
not go to the place where the effect is to be wrought, for thy 
power filleth the universe. I come ata partial realization of 
thy power by contrasting it with mine. I am a man clothed 
with a little authority, a mere subaltern in the army. My 
power is subordinate, limited, small. But yet Iam obeyed by 
my soldiers and servants. But thou art the sovereign Lord of 
Heaven and earth. Above thee there is no higher power, and 
with thee is all power. And as I, poor, weak man, can com- 
mand and obtain obedience, much more canst thou command 
the universe and all its forces, and be obeyed.”’ 

The words convey one of the finest expressions of faith 
ever uttered. Jesus wasa reader of hearts, and he saw that the 
words were a true expression of the man’s thought, and turning 
to the throngs that followed him Jesus openly proclaimed that 
the faith of this alien was greater than he had found in Israel 

The Lord here compares like with like. Hence there is 
no question of comparing the faith of the centurion with the 
faith of the Blessed Virgin. Hers was greater. No mere 
creature of earth can rightly be compared to her in any perfec- 
tion. By her matchless prerogative of Mother of God, she, in a 
certain sense, left the plane of ordinary creatures; and when 
men are compared with men she is exempt and raised above 
the subjects of comparison. The Lord therefore merely says 
that in his public life among the chosen people of God he had 
found no faith so firm and absolute as that possessed and pro- 
claimed by the Centurion. 

Both Evangelists concur in declaring that Jesus wondered, 
eGavpacev, at the sublime faith of the Centurion. Wonder isa 
feeling arising from the perception of something new, strange 
and unknown. Preceding knowledge of anything precludes 
wonder thereat. Now as Christ possessed all knowledge, it, at 
first sight, seems strange that he should wonder at this faith. 
But we must remember that the men who wrote down this 
event had not the intention to employ dialectical subtleties. 
They wrote plain words, according to the vulgar conception of 
things. What they wished to say was that the look, words, and 
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general bearing of Jesus indicated surprise. Neither does this 
indicate simulation in Jesus. The event in very truth was of 
a nature to cause wonder. The faith was marvellous, and the 
man was an alien. The divine harmony between the divine 
and human natures in the person of Jesus Christ allowed the 
human nature to act naturally, and acting naturally it mar- 
velled at the actual existence of a truth that by infused knowl- 
edge was already known by the soul of Christ. It is not 
enough to say that this is hard to understand; it is wmpossible 
to understand. It isa part of the mystery of the Incarnation. 

Jesus now utters a terrible prophecy. The faith of the 
Centurion was a noble specimen of the faith which the cause of 
Christ was to receive among the Gentile nations. And as the 
Lord by his omniscience looked down through the ages of time, 
he saw and foretold the formation of the Church throughout 
the Gentile world, and the reprobation of the Jews. 

The designation of the Orient and the Occident as the 
places whence the many should come to sit in the kingdom of 
Heaven simply means the nations of the earth in contradis- 
tinction to the chosen people whose proper land was Palestine. 

Yahveh founded in Abraham and his seed the chosen 
people of the first alliance. Abraham by his great faith merited 
to be considered the father of all believers. His son Isaac and 
grandson Jacob were also faithful to the covenant of Yahveh, 
and the promises made to Abraham were confirmed to them. 
To them was promised an inheritance, and after centuries of 
waiting it was given. But this earthly inheritance was only a 
type of the everlasting inheritance which these were to receive. 
It is true, that at the time that Christ spoke, not even these 
holy patriarchs had been admitted to the Beatific Vision, for 
Christ was the firstborn of the dead. But these fathers of 
Israel were entitled to Heaven, and their detention in Limbo 
could not have been a state of punishment. They simply had 
to wait for Christ to open the way to Heaven. Hence Christ 
speaks of them as though they were already in Heaven. His 
words canonize these three holy men. It was a forcible way to 
address a Jew. They gloried in their Abrahamic origin, while 
they were totally deficient in that which made Abraham the 
Wend of God.” And Jesus says to. them: “By faith the 
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nations of the world shall become the children of Abraham, as 
Isaac himself was begotten not by the way of human genera- 
tion, but by a miracle wrought in virtue of faith. And ye who 
glory in that ye are of the seed of Abraham, ye who by birth 
had a right to the kingdom of God, ye by unbelief shall lose 
that right, and ye shall be cast into hell, where shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth.”’ 

It is certain that the Lord here speaks of hell. He repre- 
sents the kingdom of Heaven under the figure of a banquet 
where the elect of all the nations of the earth sit with the holy 
patriarchs of Israel. Outside is dark and horrid. And the 
children of Israel, who would enter that banquet, are cast forth 
into the night of eternal death. And the figure represents that 
forth from that awful darkness come weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. The weeping indicates the pain of that existence; the 
gnashing of the teeth denotes the despair of the damned. 

Awful words,—eternity! hell! We-shall reserve for a 
future place in our work to treat fully of hell; we shall here 
speak only of the exemplary lesson of the faith of the Centurion. 
It obtained its object. The Centurion had shown great faith in 
believing that the physical presence of Jesus was not necessary 
to work the desired effect. Jesus rewards such faith by healing 
the sick man in the specific way expressed by the Centurion. 
Jesus went not down to the place where the sick man lay, but 
spoke the word, and they who had come out from the house 
of the Centurion, going back, found that the servant was healed 
in the hour in which Jesus had spoken the word. 

Jesus makes the faith of the Centurion the measure of the 
effect: ‘“‘—as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee.’’ 
This sentence of Jesus is also aimed to teach a grand moral 
lesson. God deals with us as he finds the heart. He gives 
redemption gratis; he gives graces gratis; but he must have 
some return for these benefits; and the degree of our co-opera- 
tion will be the measure of God’s rewards. Knowing this, why 
are we content with so little of what God loves in the human 
soul? Why care we not more to grow in faith? for as we have 
believed, so will it be done to us. If our faith has been scanty 
and poor, the reward of God will be proportionate. 
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There is some profit in comparing this Centurion’s conduct 
with the conduct of that king’s officer whose son was healed at 
Capharnaum.—John IV. 46-54. The Centurion was anxious 
to relieve Jesus of the necessity of going to the sick man, 
declaring that it would suffice if Jesus would command the 
illness to depart from the absent man; the king’s officer is 
importunate in a demand that Jesus should come down quickly. 
The king’s officer had less faith than the Centurion. He 
believed in a measure, but his faith did not reach the grandeur 
of conceiving Jesus as the absolute Lord of the universe, 
obeyed by the mighty forces of all nature, as a man in authority 
is obeyed by his servants. Jesus granted the request in both 
cases; but his treatment of both men is different. To the king’s 
officer he revealed the weakness of his faith, when he declared. 
“Unless ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe’’ ; whereas 
he extols the faith of the Centurion above that of all the people 
of Israel. Christ worked both miracles; but that:in favor of 
the king’s officer was for the purpose of strengthening a weak, 
imperfect faith; while the cure of the Centurion’s servant was a 
reward of a perfect faith. 

No other virtue has received in the Gospels the encomiums 
and promises given to faith. This is just and right. Faith is 
life, supernatural life. The other virtues are vital acts pro- 
ceeding from the vital principle, faith. It would be as possible 
for a corpse to walk, or speak, or think, as for a man devoid of 
faith to please God and merit Heaven. Hence does St. Paul 
say that “without faith it is impossible to please God.” And 
the prophet says: ‘The just man shall live by faith.” Faith 
is not the whole of the spiritual life; but it is the vital principle 
on which all the spiritual life is built. Now in the living organ- 
ism we find that where the vital spirits abound, there is much 
energy,—an ability, and a disposition to act. So it is with the 
soul. Where faith is strong, good deeds will abound. Love 
will be strong; because faith makes of God and Heaven a living 
thought. It is true that a man can have within him a strong 
principle of life, and yet waste his life. He can have the power 
to act, and yet sit down lazily and do nothing. So it is with 
faith. A man can waste his supernatural life. Such would be 
the man who believed, and yet did not execute the good deeds 
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which are necessary for salvation. Hence it is an article of 
Catholic doctrine that faith can exist without the other ele- 
ments of righteousness; but the proposition is not convertible. 
Aman can not live in the supernatural order without faith. 
Faith being such an excellent thing, it is one of the strange 
mysteries of this curious existence of ours that we give no 
more attention to have faith, and to preserve faith. <A great 
cause of lack of faith is voluntary ignorance. Faith can not be 
had without a certain application of the mind. Few of us give 
serious thought to know God as we may best apprehend him in 
this world. With the many, the few elementary truths instilled 
into the mind in early childhood are all the religious capital 
that they possess. With this slight provision they go out upon 
the great sea of the world’s life, to be buffeted by the waves of 
falsehood and sin, and soon there is discoverable in them 
evidence that the principles of the world have invaded their 
soul. The world of the soul becomes an abstraction. Faith 
teaches that the great thought of human life should be: God 
is;and Iam. But they substitute the falsehood: Matter is; 
and pleasure is pleasant. Faith teaches that everything that 
comes to an end is worthless to the human soul, because the 
soul can not come to an end; and these worldly Christians in all 
things give precedence to the concerns of this life. Faith 
teaches that a few years hence all things to which we now give 
time and thought and labor shall have passed like the baseless 
fabric of a dream, and we shall be alone before God, and before 
us eternity ; and these men cling to the prizes of this present life, 
as though they were the supreme good. When we contrast the 
service which the world receives with the service which God 
receives, we wonder how God can be pleased with his people. 
O Christian, is there any leading theme of your life which 
receives so little living thought as the God who created you? 
You perhaps attend divine worship on Sunday, and you say 
prayers; but is there a soul-communion between God and you? 
Do you live with a consciousness that you are always in the 
divine presence? Do you not perhaps like Israel honor God 
only with your lips? or perhaps like the Athenians, build an 
altar to the unknown God? Your grandest attribute is mind. 
Without that you were as the beast of the field. The noblest 
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act of the mind is to know God, and yet you know him not. 
You prefer the low plane, where you and the brute meet on a 
common level, to the estate of angels. The poor savage of this 
land gave to the white explorers purest gold in exchange for 
painted tinsel and hollow glass: and you do worse; you give 
God, Heaven, eternal life, for the transient things which pass 
like snow before the face of the sun. 

Men live as though this world were the grand reality, and 
their religion only a dream, or an untruth. The thoughts of 
such men will be what Plato calls mortal thoughts: they will 
be bounded by the horizon. 

The world was always the enemy of the elect; but its 
prevalence has grown greatly since the thought and labor of 
man have invented so many things that increase sensible 
pleasure. And we who are commanded to hate this reprobate 
world, really love it, and live its life, while we weakly hold to 
Christ at the same time. We have no faith or a very weak 
faith, because our way of life generates in our souls conditions 
which render a being incapable of faith. Faith is not of our 
making. It is God’s best gift to man; but we have control of 
the conditions which foster it or exclude it. 

And these defects are found in Catholics. Of the condi- 
tion of non-Catholics, let one of their own teachers make the 
arraignment. ‘‘For a very large class,” he says, ‘‘the Church 
furnishes opportunity for a pleasant social life, which is in no 
way different from the social life of amiable intelligent people 
out of the Church; that is, there is nothing distinctively relig- 
ious about it. For this class all the barriers and distinctions 
between the Church and the Godless world have been removed. 
Church work for them, in all its forms, is a kind of sacred 
amusement. Public worship, with its pulpit oratory, and 
modern Church music is an esthetic entertainment. They 
have developed a religion which is not religious. They have 
learned how to be Christians, according to their meaning, 
without self-denial, or any abridgment of the pleasures, pur- 
suits, or ambitions of people who acknowledge no religious 
obligations. . . . They do not believe the creeds which they 
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subscribe to when they join the Church, and generally make no 
secret afterward of their doubt, or disbelief respecting various 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity.” 

Such religion can move a man to no act of self-renuncia- 
tion. They practice religion simply because it heightens the 
enjoyment of this life. Morality and social propriety add to 
the refined pleasures of this life; and thus they content them- 
selves with the natural order, having no thought or desire 
of a supernatural order. As the means of physical enjoyment 
and social comfort increase, the thought and desire of the 
supernatural dies out of society, and the world of the senses 
absorbs all man’s thought. Such is the world in which we 
live,—a perverse world, a dangerous world. And from Heaven 
comes the warning voice of Paul: ‘‘And be not fashioned 
according to this world.” 

Faith enters into the life of man like the purest sunlight 
amidst the mist and fogs of this low land. And when it is 
strong and right it lights up man’s whole life, banishes the 
gloom of sorrow and death, and emancipates man from the 
serfdom of matter. 

Very wisely the Church in her liturgy places the noble 
words of the Centurion in the mouth of the believing Christian 
who receives under the forms of bread and wine the glorified 
body and blood of the Incarnate God. Happy the Christian 
who, while he utters these words, conceives in his heart the 
faith and humility of the Centurion. 
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or. -Ande it came to- pass 11. Kat éyéveto &y t@ abi, 
soon afterwards, that he went énxoped6y els xddtv xadouuéyny 
to a city called Naim; and his Naty, xat cuverogedovto adt@ of 
disciples went with him, and a ypoabytat adcot, xal byAoc rOkee 
great multitude. 


12, Now when he drew 12. ‘Qe 8& Hyytcev tH addy 
near to the gate of the city, cho xéhews, xal i804, éSexou.tCeto 
behold, there was carried out Te vyxWs, Wovovevys ulbs tH unrol 
one that was dead, the only adrod, xal aicy hy yea: nat by hos 
son of his mother, and she was cH xdAewe tnavdc hy oly adeh 

a widow: and much people of . 
the city was with her. 
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13. And when the Lord 
saw her, he had compassion on 
her, and said unto her: Weep 
not. 


14. And he came nigh and 
touched the bier: and, the 
bearers stood stil. And he 
said: Young man, I say unto 
thee: Arise. 


15. And he that was dead 
sat up, and began to speak. 
And he gave him to his mother. 


16. And fear took hold on 
all: and they glorified God, 
saying: A great prophet is 
arisen among us: and God 
hath visited his people. 


otf 


13. Kat i8av aidvthy 6 Kupros 
orhayyvicty én’ abth, xal elmev 


adcth: My xAate. 


14. Kat rpoceAOav Ayato tis 
~ s \ , ” 
copot: of S& Gactalovres coTnoay. 


Kat eixev: Neavioxe, oot Aéyo, 
éyéedyrtt. 
15. Kat éxdfrcey 6 vexpds, xat 


y Le tN 


Hegato Aadetv: xat Eswxey aUTOY 


cH pntel avtod. 


16. "Edabey 8& pdb0¢ xa&vtac, 
var eddEatoy toy Oedy, Aéyovtes: 
Sct moogriens weyas Hyéelny ev uty, 

\ 4 oJ s | £ A \ \ 
nat Oct émecxédato 6 Obs tov Aady 
autoo. 


17. Kat é&fAdev 6 Adyos oUTOS 
dy BAy th "Tovdate wept adtod, nat 
makoy TH TEPLYWOY. 


17. And this report went 
forth concerning him in the 
whole of Judea, and all the 
region round about. 


In the eleventh verse we find the reading ¢» To €&fjs in A, 
B, E, F,G, H,L,R, U, V, X, T, 4, A, et al. N* C, D, K, M, 
S II, et al. have év 77 e&7s. Though the second reading has in 
its favor the authority of the Syriac, Gothic, Armenian and 
Ethiopian versions, we are persuaded, from intrinsic and extrin- 
sic evidence, that the first reading is to be preferred. In the 
eleventh verse many codices add ‘xavol: it is omitted by &, 
B, D, F, L, and Z. 

The name of the city, near whose gates this event took 
place, is written in the Greek text Nai, No such city is 
mentioned in the Old Testament. It seems more probable that 
the name of the city was dys from Dy3, signifying that 


which is beautiful. The site of the city must have been in 
Galilee: all the preceding and subsequent narration deals with 
the Saviour’s work in Galilee. The tradition of the East 
assigns as the site of this miracle a little village at the foot of the 
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northern slope of the little Hermon. The village is distant 
from Nazareth a journey of about two hours and a quarter on 
horseback. It consists of a few wretched huts of semi-savage 
creatures. The Franciscans have erected here a chapel upon 
the traditional site of the miracle. 

We have now to examine the miracle in all its bearings, to 
determine its full significance, and the motives which the Lord 
had in view in performing it. 

In the first place, let us examine the circumstances of the 
miracle. It is in a public place before the gates of the city. 
Doubtless the city of Naim of that day was far different from 
the Naim of to-day. Great multitudes of the city were in the 
funeral cortege; for the hearts of the people were moved with 
pity for the widow bereft of her only son. Many disciples of 
the Lord were there also. The man was dead. Many had 
seen him die; multitudes had seen him after death. The usages 
and customs of the Jews had been observed in his obsequies. 
They had mourned over him, prepared him for burial, and now 
they were on the way to bury him. The Lord had not been in 
the city; he came upon the procession by chance; there could 
have been no collusion with intent to defraud. 

The multitudes following the corpse and the disciples of 
the Lord were competent witnesses of the fact. It is certain 
that in the divine wisdom it was so disposed that this great 
number of witnesses should be present at the miracle; for it was 
to be one of the great proofs of the Divinity of Christ, and there- 
fore it must be incontestable. By divine prevision the Saviour 
so regulated his action that the event, which happened by 
chance as far as depended on second causes, was by him 
ordained to a definite object. 

Then we must look at the circumstances that invest the 
objects of Christ’s merciful action. It is a scene well calculated 
to evoke in man the feeling of pity and compassion. In fact, it 
seems that the singularly sad character of the event caused to 
assemble such a large portion of the city’s inhabitants. The 
only son of a widow was dead. Surely that weeping woman 
was an object of pity. Helpless, aged, and alone, she was left 
to drag out her years, pining over her buried hopes. 
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Death at all times is sad and terrible, but there are times 
when attendant circumstances make it doubly so; and the 
death of this widow’s son was certainly one of the saddest of 
deaths. 

In all the Lord’s miracles there is a grand natural fitness in 
the subjects chosen. While ordaining the actions to prove his 
Divinity, he, at the same time, chose to act at such times, 
when men mig‘it see the eminent wisdom and mercy displayed 
in the effects wrought. This event was of a nature to move 
men to the feeling of mercy; and the Lord of the universe 
stood there with a human heart filled with the highest possible 
degree of the feelings of love and mercy. With him was power 
over life and death. By exercising his power he could take 
away the widow’s grief, and, at the same time, give conclusive 
proof to the world that he was the Son of God. Of course, the 
last mentioned motive was principal, but it co-operated har- 
moniously with the promptings of the Lord’s supereminent 
mercy. 

The Lord’s words are not like the words of men. The 
words of men are often hollow, meaningless, uttered for effect. 
Or even if they are honestly and sincerely uttered, they can 
console no deep sorrow, for they have not back of them the 
power to execute the wish expressed. But when the Lord says: 
“Weep not,”’ he conveys to the person addressed the consola- 
tion that the cause of sorrow is abolished. Not to all who 
follow him does he address these words of consolation by direct 
message, but to all the elect he has promised such effect to be 
wrought in that better future estate which awaits them: 
“They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more; neither 
shall the sun strike upon them, nor any heat: for the Lamb 
who is in the midst of the throne shall be their shepherd, and 
shall guide them unto fountains of waters of life; and God 
shall wipe away every tear from their eyes. ”__Anoc, St. John, 
WL. 10: 

There are souls destined to wait even till that time before 
the Lord shall comfort them; but the comforting is inevitable, 
if one remains faithful to Christ. Such an effect is well worth 
the waiting for a lifetime to obtain. 
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And Jesus placed his hand gently on the shrouded form 
lying on the bier. The unusual majesty of his divine presence 
caused the bearers to stop. All eyes were turned on Jesus. 
Many of that assemblage had heard before of the works of the 
great prophet of Nazareth, but he had not hitherto raised any 
dead. 

It must be borne in mind that the Jews, in the time of 
Christ, used no sarcophagus or coffin in the burial of the dead. 
The cadaver was embalmed, and invested with its winding- 
sheet. It was then placed on the bier, a pall was laid over it, 
and thus it was borne to the place of burial. 

When the funeral cortege was come to the opening of the 
excavation or cave, the pall was removed, and the body, 
enveloped in its winding-sheet, was introduced into the tomb, 
and laid on one of the ledges or in one of the oven-shaped 
openings in the walls of the tomb. It was arranged decently 
in the grave, the bearers withdrew, and a stone was rolled upon 
the opening, closing it up. The body was soon decomposed ; 
its elements returned to nature, and the white bones were left 
on the ledge. Into many of these caves one may enter now, 
and see these bleached and crumbling bones, which have lain 
there for indefinite generations. See A Diary of My Life in 
the Holy Land. 

What a splendid preparation fora miracle! The occasion, 
the subject, and the circumstances were fitting. The witnesses 
were there, and the theme was such that the act would leave a 
lasting impression on their minds. 

Jesus directly addresses the prostrate form of the youth: 
“Young man, I say tothee: Arise. And he that was dead sat 
up, and began to speak.”’ 

The Evangelist is careful to declare that the widow’s son 
spoke; thereby to give evidence that he was restored to the 
actual possession of all his powers of body and mind. And 
Jesus delivered him to his awe-stricken mother. The miracle 
had its legitimate effect. The people recognized that Jesus 
acted in the power of God, and the report was spread abroad 
through all the country round about. But that was not the 
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only effect. The fact and its lesson have been operating in the 
world ever since. They remain for all the generations of men 
an absolute proof that Jesus is the Son of God. 

How lightly the words sound on our lips! We learned it 
in childhood; we have never questioned it. We profess it in 
the creed every morning and every evening. But how few of 
us realize what such truth really imports to us? Jesus is the 
Son of God, and he is also the Son of Mary, and he is my 
Brother; he is the Son of God, and he has lived the life of man. 
It was good that God should give to the world the laws of 
righteousness; but it was better that God should live the per- 
fect life of righteousness before the eyes of men, that the 
abstract law might be backed by its concrete reflection in the 
life of the perfect man. This Jesus did; not in a station high 
and unattainable to the mass of the people, but down on the 
plane of the poor, in the stable at Bethlehem, in the artisan’s 
workshop at Nazareth, in the wilderness with the wild beasts, 
eating a piece of bread at the well of Samaria, in the humble 
homes of the poor, preaching to poor peasants, and sharing 
their life. And he has asked us to follow him. He has not 
merely given us a system of commands to execute, but he has 
given us his divine life for a model of all that is good in human 
life. As the loving mother first tastes of the food that she 
administers to her babe, to see if it be in every way fit for the 
delicate being which she loves, so Jesus has first experienced 
all the weight and the bitterness of the things to be borne by 
his followers. 

The magnetism of Napoleon made men oblivious of 
danger, careless of life, patient amid fearful hardships, intensely 
energetic in action. And what was Napoleon? and what could 
he give his followers? A cruel, unscrupulous, ambitious man, 
upholding no moral principle; a man who left the starved and 
frozen bodies of his devoted followers strewn along the plains of 
Russia in that dreadful retreat from Moscow. And our leader 
is the Son of God, absolutely good, infinitely lovable, absolutely 
veracious, infinitely powerful. By every motive that ought to 
sway mind and heart he has merited our love of him,,and devo- 
tion to his cause. His cause is infinitely just, infinitely merci- 
ful; it is the cause of all that is good against all that is wrong, 
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Christ can not fail, for he has the power that made the universe 
and I can not fail, if I follow him. I must suffer some things, 
it is true; because I am following a leader who carries a cross, 
and who conquers by the cross; and I am invited to do like- 
wise. I can not fail; and every suffering is a victory under 
the standard of Jesus. 

Christ has made to his followers brilliant promises. The 
mind of man is mighty in conception. Its range is vast. It 
can sweep across time and space, and create infinite creations 
in the ideal order; and yet: “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard 
nor hath it entered into the heart of man, what things God hath 
prepared for them that love him.’’—I. Cor. II. 9. 

Ifa man were to say: The inheritance of the followers of 
Christ, as set forth in the doctrine of Christ, is too grand to be 
credible, he would err; but yet his statement would be reason- 
able. But that a man should hold with firm faith what Christ 
is, and what Christ has promised to his followers, and yet 
remain indifferent and cold in his religious life, and live the life 
of the world, giving to the world the substance of his time and 
thought, and to religion the scraps and odd ends,—this is 
indeed a strange and fatal folly that has deeply invaded the 
lives of men. How many days have we spent of which we 
must truthfully say that in them we have not thought any- 
thing, or said anything, or done anything that made for Christ? 
We receive the doctrine of Christ early in life; we may never 
reject it, but we stow it away as a kind of sacred relic, and we 
live the life of the world, as though our hopes were in nowise 
different from those of the pagan. 

Another lesson which may legitimately be drawn from the 
present account is the immense benefit of the power of Jesus in 
its relation to us. Human life has many needs, and is exposed 
to many dangers. The attainment of the kingdom of Heaven 
is a grand and arduous achievement. Many strong agencies 
are operating against us. The world is a strong opposing 
agency, Satan is a powerful adversary, and we are impeded by 
the perverse law of our own members. We can not succeed 
without help, and that help must come from Heaven through 
the Son of God. If we fail, we lose everything; and if we win 
we gain everything. It may be decided within a day what our 
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eternity shall be. For every one of us this tremendous issue is 
pending. Every day we see around about us men dying, who 
have lost the aim of life, who have lost all. And what are we 
doing? living the life of the world, advocating the false views 
of an apostate world’s philosophy, planning and scheming for 
property or position, gratifying the senses, serving Mammon or 
Belial. And we could have for the asking the friendship, the 
help, the protection of the Son of God. Verily we are worse 
than the base Indian who “throws a pearl away richer than all 
his tribe.” 

At our disposal is an infinite power, the power of the Son 
of God, the power that raised the widow’s son, the power that 
made Heaven and earth. If I dispose myself so that power 
can work for me, I am saved, no being can prevent my salva- 
tion; and my salvation means endless life and happiness above 
the power of thought in Heaven; and yet I am thinking of 
other things, and am a stranger to the Son of God, who died for 
me. 

Finally, as the widow’s son died, and was borne out to 
burial, so must I die, and be borne on that last sad journey. I 
can not hope that the Son of God will meet my funeral cortege, 
and say to me: Arise. Many widows’ sons died in Judea 
while Christ was on earth, but to only one did he say: Arise. 
Christ’s object was not merely to prolong a human life, or to 
take away human sorrow. His object was to prove that he was 
the Son of God, that by that truth the world might be saved. 
For this supreme scope, he selected a few fit subjects on which 
to operate, and the widow’s son was one of these. I can not 
expect a miraculous return to this life, but there will come a 
day when I shall hear his voice, “ for the hour cometh in which 
all that are in the tombs shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth.”—John V. 28. I shall arise at his voice more essentially 
than did the widow’s son at Naim; for the widow’s son arose, 
only to be preserved in life for some time longer, and then to 
die; but I shall arise to die no more. Shall I arise unto the 
resurrection of life or unto the resurrection of judgment? 
What am I doing now to insure the resurrection of life? O ye 
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mortals, who love life, why prize ye not everlasting life? Ye, 
whose hearts are so fixed to a few brief years of a troubled, 
careworn life, can ye not fasten your hearts to that blessed life 
in which sorrow, pain, and death shall have no part? 
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18. And the disciples of 
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tg. And John calling unto 
him two of his disciples sent 
them to the Lord, saying: 
Art thou he that cometh, or 
look we for another? 


20. And when the men 
were come unto him, they said: 
John the Baptist hath sent us 
unto thee, saying: Art thou 
he that cometh, or look we for 
another? 


21. In that hour he cured 
many of diseases and plagues 
and evil spirits; and on many 
that were blind he bestowed 


sight. 
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4. And Jesus answered and 
said unto them: Go your way 
and tell John the things which 
ye do hear and see: 


5. The blind receive their 
sight, and the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deat 
hear, and the dead are raised 
up, and the poor have good 
tidings preached to them. 


6. And blessed is he, who- 
soever shall find no occasion 
of stumbling in me. 


7. And as these went their 
way, Jesus began to say unto 
the multitudes concerning 
John, What went ye out into 
the wilderness to behold? a 
reed shaken with the wind? 


8. But what went ye out 
for to see? a man clothed in 
soft raiment? Behold, they 
that wear soft raiment are in 
kings’ houses. 


9. But what went ye out 
to see? a prophet? Yea, I say 
unto you, and much more than 
a prophet. 


to. This is he, of whom it 
is written: Behold, I send my 
messenger before thy face, who 
shall prepare thy way before 
thee. 


11. Verily I say unto you: 
Among them that are born of 
women there hath not arisen a 
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And he answered and 
said unto them: Go your way 
and tell John what things ye 
have seen and heard; the blind 
receive their sight, the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised up, the poor have good 
tidings preached to them. 


22. 


23. And blessed is he, who- 
soever shall find no occasion 
of stumbling in me. 


24. And when the mes- 
sengers of John were departed 
he began to say unto the mul- 
titudes concerning John, What 
went ye out into the wilderness 
to behold? a reed shaken with 
the wind? 


25. But what went ye out 
to see? a man clothed in soft 
raiment? Behold, they who 
are gorgeously apparelled, and 
live delicately, are in kings’ 
courts. 


26. But what went ye out 
to see? a prophet? Yea, I say 
unto you, and much more than 
a prophet. 


27. This is he of whom it 
is written: Behold, I send my 
messenger before thy face, who 
shall prepare thy way before 
thee. 


28. Isay unto you: Among 
them that are born of women 
there is none greater than John: 
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greater than John the Baptist: 
yet he that is but little in the 
kingdom of Heaven is greater 
than he. 


12. And from the days of 
John the Baptist until now the 
kingdom of Heaven suffereth 
violence, and men of violence 
take it by force. 


134 or. all the Prophets 
and the Law prophesied until 
John. 


14. And if ye are willing 
to receive it, this is Eliah, 
who is to come. 
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hear, let him hear. 


16. But whereunto shall I 
liken this generation? It is 
like unto children sitting in 
the market-places, who call 
unto their fellows, 


a7. -And= ‘sayo "We. “piped 
unto you, and ye did not dance; 
we wailed, and ye did not 
mourn. 


18. For John came neither 
eating nor drinking, and they 
say: He hath a devil. 


1g. The Son of man came 
eating and drinking, and they 
say: Behold, a_ gluttonous 
man, and a winebibber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners! And 
wisdom is justified by her 
children. 
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yet he that is but little in the 


kingdom of God is greater 
than he. 
ao, ,And. all) the: speopte 


when they heard, and the pub- 
licans, justified God, being bap- 
tized with the baptism of John. 


30. But the Pharisees and 
the lawyers rejected for them- 
selves the counsel of God, being 
not baptized of him. 


31. Whereunto then shall 
I liken the men of this genera- 
tion, and to what are they like? 


ga. Thty ares ike anre 
children that sit in the market- 
place, and call one to another; 
who say: We piped unto 
you, and ye did not dance; we 
wailed, and ye did not weep. 


33. For John the Baptist is 
come eating no bread nor 
drinking wine; and ye say: 
He hath a devil. 


34. °° The; Sonos mamamts 
come eating and drinking; and 
ye say: Behold, a gluttonous 
man, and a winebibber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners! 


35. And wisdom is justified 
of all her children. 
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There is an important variant in the second verse of the 
text of Matthew. §&, B, C*, D, P, Z, A; 33, 124 have dia rap 
pabntav, Thisis approved by Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. 
It is also followed by the Syriac, Armenian and Gothic versions. 
We find the reading 8v0 téyv pabntav in C*, E, F, G, K, 
L, M, S, U, V, X, f, Wf, et al. This reading is followed by 
some of the codices of the Vetus Itala, and by the Vulgate, 
Coptic, and Ethiopian versions. Now we know from the 
parallel passage of Luke VII. 19, that the disciples sent by John 
the Baptist to Christ were two. But still we believe that the 
original reading of Matthew was oa, for the following reason. 
If in the beginning the reading 6¥o had stood in Matthew, no 
sciolist would have changed it. There would have been no 
motive to change the plain and concordant reading vo into 
the harsh reading &d. But on the other hand, it is easy to 
see how the copyists seeing the harsh idiom éva, and perceiving 
that it differed from Luke, corrected the fancied error, and 
made the texts agree. It is evident that the use of Sa in this 
sentence is a Hebraism. 

In the eighth verse of Matthew we find paraxois (uatious 
oe ei GK Wee MM, Po, U,V; 28, 2D, A, Tet alee This 
reading is followed by the Syriac versions, and by the Coptic, 
Armenian, Ethiopian, and Gothic versions. ‘Imatios is 
omitted by &, B, D, Z, and 47, and this reading is followed by 
many codices of the Vetus Itala, by the Vulgate, and some 
Fathers. It isa matter of no importance, since the term must 
be understood where it is not expressed. 

In the ninth verse the order of the two terms is tpopytnv 
iseivy in N*, B, Z. Origen and Chrysostom approve this 
reading, as also the critics Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 
In all the other authorities the order of the two terms is re- 
versed, and their reading agrees with ee parallel passage 
of Luke. 

In the tenth verse yap is omitted by SS -Be DZ. ttaas 
expressed by all the other uncial codices. The other authori- 
ties are about equally divided for and against it. 

In the fifteenth verse B, D, 32 and K omit daxovev. 
Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort also omit it. The other 
authorities all retain it, and it is found in the parallel passages 
of Mark and Luke. 
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In the sixteenth verse of Matthew, D has év 17 ayopa. 
This reading is followed by the Vetus Itala, Vulgate, Syriac, 
Armenian, Ethiopian and Gothic versions. The plural ayopais 
is found in B, &, Z, etal. In many codices we find in the same 
verse the reading Tots érépows: in G, S, U, V, we find ois 
étaipous, which is followed by the Vulgate, Syriac, Armenian, 
and Ethiopian versions. 

In the second member of the seventeenth verse many 
codices insert dyiv, but it is omitted by &, B, D, and Z. 

In the nineteenth verse of Matthew a very important 
variant exists. The reading épywv is found in &, B*, and 
124. Itis followed by the Coptic and Peshitto versions, and is 
endorsed by Tischendorf. B?, and nearly all the other uncial 
codices have téxywyv, which is followed by the Vulgate, the 
Syriac of Cureton, the Gothic, the Ethiopian, and the best 
codices of the Armenian. This reading is also endorsed by 
Origen, Chrysostom, and other Fathers: We shall give our 
opinion of the various readings in the exegesis of the verse. 

In the nineteenth verse of the text of Luke, B, L, R, and Z 
have mpos tov Kvpiov: the others have zpos tov “Incodv. In ° 
the same verse, B, L, R, and Z have étepov, where the others 
have aor, 

In the twenty-eighth verse of Luke, A, E, G, H, S, U, V, 
P, A, A, et al., add tpody7ns, and Barmortod, The Vulgate, 
Peshitto, and Gothic versions follow this reading. In the 
thirty-second verse of Luke B, &*, and 1 have the reading 
a réye, Thisis endorsed by Westcott and Hort. The other 
codices have Aéyovtes or Kal Aéyovowy, 

The status of things which these passages of Scripture 
describe is plainly this. John is in prison by order of Herod 
Antipas. His earthly career is over. As we shall read later 
on, he will be murdered in that same prison, to please the whim 
of a dancing girl. We are firmly persuaded that it had been 
revealed to John that he was not to go forth from his prison 
alive. St. Paul’s approaching death was revealed to Paul; and 
we read that such revelation was made to very many other 
saints, and we believe a fortiord that it would be made to that 
exceedingly noble type of sainted manhood, John the Baptist. 
Moved by this prophetic knowledge, John is mainly concerned 
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to affiliate his followers to the Christ, for whom he had been the 
herald. While things are thus with the Baptist, Jesus is 
conducting an intensely active career of preaching and miracle- 
working in the cities of Galilee. These cities are called in the 
text of Matthew ‘their cities”; and the pronoun plainly refers 
not to the disciples, but to the men of Galilee. 

It is evident from the text, and also from Mark, VI. 21, 
that John was not kept close prisoner. His disciples were 
permitted to visit him, and from these he learns of the great 
works of the Lamb of God, whom he had baptized in the Jordan. 
Thereupon John elects two of his disciples, and sends them to 
Jesus to ask of him a plain definitive statement concerning his 
Divinity: ‘‘Art thou he that is to come, or are we to look for 
another?” 

Very fitly is the Messiah called ‘‘he that is to come, 0 
épxyouevos,”” This term finds a scriptural basis in Genesis 
XLIX: 10; Ezechiel XXI. 27; Ps. CXVIII., 26, etc.» For cen- 
turies God’s predestined ones had looked forward to that 
coming one as the sole comforting hope in a world given over 
to sin and to death. 

We come now to the main point at issue: What was 
John’s motive in sending his disciples to ask Jesus the aforesaid 
question? This is one of the very difficult questions of the 
Gospels. A great deal has been written upon it, most of which 
it is neither pleasant nor profitable to examine. We shall 
therefore only take up and examine some of the leading 
opinions. 

It was the opinion of Tertullian that John had fallen into 
a state of doubt concerning the character of Jesus, and that in 
the perplexity of his doubt, he sent this embassy to seek greater 
evidence from Jesus. Lamy and Mansel adopt this opinion. 
The common opinion of protestant commentators is that John 
was sorely tried by temptations against faith during his long 
imprisonment; and they believe that the sending of the em- 
bassy is an evidence of his wavering. They point to the 
precedent of Moses, who after the grandest manifestations of 
God’s existence and power, after having conversed with 
Yahveh on Sinai, even Moses doubted in the striking of the 
rock in the desert. Schegg and Schanz, though they speak 
guardedly, seem to incline to this opinion. 
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We deem it our first duty to refute this opinion, which 
seems to us false and pernicious, and which robs John of all the 
glory which by all proofs is the Baptist’s due. John wasa man 
sent by God to give testimony of the light; of what worth was 
his testimony, if he himself doubted? The Spirit of God told 
him that Jesus was the Christ, and the revelation had been 
confirmed by the descent of the Holy Spirit in the form of a 
dove at the baptism of Christ. On former occasions, when the 
disciples of John discussed with him the character of Jesus, 
there is no accent of doubt in his words, as he declares that 
Jesus is the bridegroom, and he himself only the friend of the 
bridegroom. And, moreover, the occasion that prompted 
John to send the embassy to Jesus was the intelligence of Jesus’ 
wonderful works, which had come to John in prison, and which 
was certainly of a nature to confirm his existing faith. Finally, 
the eulogy of John by Jesus himself, uttered after the departure | 
of the embassy, would be absurd, if John had doubted. For 
doubt in the mind of John, after the evidence accorded him, 
would have been grievous sin; and Jesus could not have praised 
so highly any man who, at the very moment of receiving the 
praise, had given evidence of the most terrible doubt. 

The doubt of Moses furnishes no reasonable foundation for 
the aforesaid opinion. It is true that Moses was moved by 
some degree of doubt in striking the rock at the waters of 
Meribah. For this doubt he was not permitted to enter the 
Promised Land, but died in the Mountains of Moab. But in 
the first place, the doubt of Moses did not regard the existence 
of God, nor the existence of God’s attributes. But seeing the 
widespread iniquity of his people, Moses feared that perhaps 
Yahveh might not exercise his power in a miraculous way to 
give drink to an unbelieving people. It was one of those 
peculiar conditions of the mind which is compatible with full 
faith in all the essentials of religion. And Moses’ punishment 
was in reality slight. He fulfilled his mission, and God took 
him before his entry into the Promised Land; but he saw that 
land, and knew that he had fulfilled his mission. His taking 
off before entering the land was a mere trifle. He had lived 
the full span of man’s life, and he was not rejected by God. 
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Moses is a type of the Old Law; Palestine is a type of 
Heaven; Joshua is a type of Jesus the Redeemer. The Old 
Law conducted the chosen seed through the dreary desert of the 
centuries of paganism that preceded the Redemption, but it 
could not bring man into a full possession of life. It stopped 
at the entrance to Heaven, and the second Joshua brought man 
through baptism, of which the Jordan is the type, into the 
inheritance of the sons of God. 

Now the case of John is different. Had he entertained the 
doubt of which they speak, he would have been guilty of a 
doubt which attacks the very foundation of the New Covenant ; 
he would have been guilty of a doubt that would have rendered 
his mission abortive; for he was a voice sent by God to testify 
to men that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God; and if the 
voice itself became uncertain, how should it beget faith in 
others, while itself doubted? Wherefore we conclude that 
every attempt to expound the passage must admit as a first 
principle that John the Baptist was not moved by any personal 
doubt concerning the Messiahship of Jesus Christ. 

There remains but one way to explain the action of John; 
and to comprehend it fully; let us in spirit place ourselves in 
the prison with John. Disciples have just come to him, and 
they relate the mighty works of Jesus of Nazareth. They have 
not John’s faith; they are perplexed to know what manner of 
man this prophet of Galilee is, who is eclipsing the glory of their 
master. There was always a certain party spirit in many of 
the disciples of John, which moved them to look with disfavor 
on the growing fame of Jesus. 

Now John’s career was practically over, and he knew it. 
He had been sent to draw men to Jesus, and he had fulfilled his 
mission well. His great aim now is to confirm his disciples in 
the following of Christ before leaving them. And he deliber- 
ates within himself how he may best accomplish that end. It 
is not enough that he knows that Jesus is the Son of God, he 
must make his followers firmly believe it. He has told them 
many a time and oft that such is the truth, but still they doubt. 
Perhaps they complain that Jesus has not clearly declared 
himself to be the Son of God. And John judges it best to send 
representatives of his followers to Jesus that they may have a 
definite proof that Jesus is the Christ. 
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John was not acquainted with all the designs of Jesus. 
They were but little together in life. The veil of mystery that 
enshrouded the life of the Son of God was only partially lifted 
to John. John himself had evidence enough for his own per- 
sonal faith, but he wished for more for his followers. He knew 
that to men sent to Jesus in his name, Jesus would disclose all 
that was necessary. If he said to them that Jesus was the 
Christ, his words, it is true, would have the weight of a testi- 
mony ; but when we consider the infinite distance that separates 
earth from Heaven, and that this great distance is bridged over 
by faith alone, we must realize what strong supports that 
bridge must have. John could speak and testify to the truth 
but the testimony of Christ “backed by the sensible and true 
avouch”’ of the disciples’ eyes would be stronger; and John 
simply sends them to the greater source of truth. John’s 
action is the action of a man absolutely sure of the issue; it is 
the action of a man impatient of the weakness of words to con- 
vey a truth, which possessed him, and which he would deliver 
to the whole world. Ina word, we may conceive of the ques- 
tion being addressed to John by his disciples: ‘Is this Prophet 
of Galilee the promised Messiah?” And Johnanswers: ‘“‘Goto 
him in my name; see him, hear him; see his works, and ye shall 
nevermore doubt.”” Finally, the action of John was providen- 
tial, for it produced one more proof in that series of proofs upon 
which the faith of the world rests. 

We have next to deal with the conduct of Jesus towards 
John’s disciples. The more accurate synoptist Luke tells us 
that Jesus at the very time of the coming of the embassy had 
wrought many miracles of healing of all manner of human ills. 
Christ based the authenticity of his mission, and his claim to 
the Sonship of God, not merely upon words. Any man can 
speak words. His words were good, for no man ever spoke as 
he did speak, but he asked not the faith of the world on the 
strength of words alone. He told the world plainly who he 
was, and his mission, and then he confirmed his claim by works 
which no man, nor no spirit can do, unless God be with him. 
Hence to the embassy of John he replies not by words, but asks 
them to receive the testimony of his deeds. Christ says to the 
disciples of John: “Go and relate to John what you have 
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heard and seen.”’ What they had seen related to the works of 
which they had been present witnesses; what they had heard 
related to the things testified to by others who had been eye- 
witnesses of them. It is quite probable that the Lord raised 
no dead to life before the eyes of these disciples; it is quite 
probable that no lepers were healed in their sight; but these 
deeds were done at other times, before many witnesses, and the 
knowledge of the deeds could be received from many fide digni 
witnesses. 

In Isaiah, XXXV. 5, 6, it had been prophesied that by 
the power of the Messiah ‘“‘the eyes of the blind should be 
opened, and the ears of the deaf should be unstopped,” that 
“the lame should leap as a hart, and the tongue of the dumb 
sing.’’ By the proving force of his works Jesus proved to the 
embassy of John that he was the Christ of prophecy. 

Man desires to know truth, and labors to know truth. He 
will spend years of close persevering study to acquire the 
knowledge of a foreign tongue, or of the science of law or 
medicine, or of civil engineering. But many will not give an 
hour of serious, honest thought to learn aught of redemption 
through Jesus Christ. 

Three truths are paramount in the life of man: That God 
the Creator exists: That the soul is immortal and destined for 
eternal life: And that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God. 
Much is dark and obscure in the life of man, but these truths 
are not obscure. Doubt which attacks these is wicked. The 
former two are confirmed by the third. It is the one eternal 
basic truth around which to aggregate and locate all high 
truths. No voice which has come to us from above is as clear, 
and certain as that of Jesus, and he has told us enough so that 
by the aid of faith we may follow him into life. 

Moreover, Jesus points out to the embassy of John the 
Baptist not alone the proofs of his mission, which had already 
been given, but the whole series of his wondrous works. Some 
of these they saw; of some they heard from others; more they 
would witness, and hear of afterward. What they saw and 
heard were sufficient to hold them in faith till the subsequent 
miracles should confirm them in the belief that Jesus was the 
Son of God. Hence it is not necessary that Jesus at that time 
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should have raised any dead. It was simply necessary that his 
deeds should attest the residence in him of a power that could 
raise the dead, and that this power should at some time accom- 
plish such effect. Jesus wished them simply to bear witness 
to the tenor of his public life, all of which they could not then 
know, but of which enough could be known to judge of the 
character of the whole. 

It is singularly moving that the Lord Jesus should wish 
the character of his life to be judged from his relations to the 
poor and afflicted. What a lesson to the proud egotism of the 
world! Misery may so invade the life of man that every 
avenue of hope may be stopped save one. The most wretched 
of humanity, if he be turned away from sin, may look straight 
up to Heaven, and see in the merciful Redeemer his friend, a 
friend not oblivious of the pain and sorrow of the poor, but 
holding the best gifts in his hand to be given in a better exist- 
ence, after the purifying fire of tribulation shall have purged 
away what was base alloy, and shall have left the pure gold. 
But on the contrary, how sad is the condition of the afflicted 
man who believes not? The present world has turned against 
him. No vision of the future world sustains him; life becomes 
for him an insupportable burden. What is it to live, when 
hope is dead? Truth moves not the intelligence; the heart is 
hard and without feeling. With a blank, fixed stare the de- 
spairing man looks out upon a greedy, unfeeling world. 
Human voices sound hollow in his ears; no friend consoles 
him. A sense of infinite abandonment seizes upon him. And 
then the journals the next morning tell of one who died by his 
own hand. And this phase of life grows apace; as unbelief 
and discontent fasten themselves upon the people. 

Faith and love of God afford sure comfort in the deepest 
human sorrow. To the righteous man comes that sweet 
message from Heaven: 


They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 

Though he goeth on his way weeping, bearing forth 
the seed ; 

He shall come again with joy, bringing his sheaves.” 


—Ps. CXXVL. s, 6. [Vulg. CXXV]. 
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One of the most fatal mistakes is to seek from man’s 
present life what it is not ordained by God to give. Man’s 
present life is not a resting and an enjoyment: it is a painful 
journey to life, and peace, and happiness. It is a day’s hard 
labor, a preparation by fire for a better existence. In tears 
and labor we are sowing the seed; the joy of the harvest comes 
not here. The hard labor of the day will be ended, the harvest 
of our lives will be reaped, when the Master calls us home to 
eternal lifein hiskingdom. Hence to divert our attention from 
the end of our lives; to fix our interest on transitory things; 
giving them a value which they have not, is supreme folly. 
Such mistaken aim causes those bitter, hopeless regrets to the 
man who is summoned to leave forever the things which he has 
loved. A voice from hell comes to us through the Holy Ghost 
making known the eternal remorse of those who live for this 
world: ‘‘Therefore we have erred from the way of truth, and 
the light of justice hath not shined unto us, and the sun of 
understanding hath not risen upon us. We wearied ourselves 
in the way of iniquity and destruction, and have walked 
through hard ways, but the way of the Lord we have not 
known. What hath pride profited us? Or what advantage 
have boastful riches brought us? All those things are passed 
away like a shadow, and like a post that runneth on, and as a 
ship that passeth through the waves: whereof when it is gone 
by, the trace cannot be found, nor the path of its keel in the 
waters: or as when a bird flieth through the air, of whose pas- 
sage no mark can be found, but only the sound of the wings 
beating the light air, and parting it by the force of her flight; 
she moved her wings and hath flown through, and there is no 
mark afterward found of her way: or as when an arrow is shot 
at a mark, the cleft air presently cometh together again so that 
the passage thereof is not known: so we also being born, forth- 
with ceased to be; and have been able to show no mark of 
power, but we are consumed in our wickedness. Such things 
as these the sinners said in hell. For the hope of the wicked is 
as dust which is blown away with the wind, and as a thin foam 
which is dispersed by the storm; and a smoke that is scattered 
abroad by the wind; and as the remembrance of a guest of one 
day that passeth by.” —Wisdom V. 6-15. 


(22) Gosp. II 
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It is a dreadful message: it is substantially what the rich 
glutton asked Abraham to do, to send one from hell to testify to 
his kindred. But the voice obtains a limited hearing, and 
many will not realize that ‘‘our time is as the passing of a 
shadow, and there is no going back of our end: for it is fast 
sealed and no man returneth.’”’—Ibid. II. 5. 

The next element in the discourse that claims our atten- 
tion is the statement of Jesus: ‘‘Blessed is he who shall find no 
occasion of stumbling in me.’’ The greatest failure in life is 
the failure to apprehend Christ for what he is, and the failure 
to shape one’s life by that knowledge. Christ came with the 
intention of saving humanity, and with the power necessary 
to accomplish such result. A conspiracy of opposing causes 
may work the defeat of a man’s projects in everything else, save 
in salvation. Here a man can not fail, except by his own fault. 
That fault may exist in many different forms. A man may 
openly protest that he wants to believe, but. can not. He 
deceives himself. He is holding something in his heart which 
excludes faith, and he has not the obedience of faith. Christ 
never abandons humanity. He is in the world to-day to do 
the same thing that he worked for during the years of his mortal 
life on earth. The same causes oppose him. Man judges by 
the external show of things. The world makes use of this 
characteristic of human souls to lead the poor dupes astray. 
Now mere appearances were against Christ. He professed to 
be the Son of God, and yet he was a man with a man’s natural 
needs and necessities. He was born of poor parents in a 
humble station; he was a poor artisan’s son. These facts 
caused many to find an occasion of stumbling in him. And 
many did refuse to believe in him, because they knew his hum- 
ble origin. But more thanall this, the occasion of the stumbling 
would be the period of his sufferings. It is unnecessary to 
state that the stumbling signifies doubt or unbelief in Christ’s 
real Messianic character. The Apostles persevered in some 
kind of trust in the Messiahship of Jesus until the tragedy of 
Calvary was being enacted, and then was fulfilled the predic- 
tion of the Lord: ‘‘All ye shall be moved to stumble in me this 
night.’’ The failure to apprehend the character of Jesus in his 
career of self-abasement was the great evil to which mortals 
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were prone; and with terrible emphasis does Jesus declare that 
blessed is the man who is so strong that he will not stagger at 
the “foolishness of the cross.” 

The spirit that moved man thus to stagger was the spirit 
of the world. It is not dead. It fails to see the sublime 
grandeur of God’s action in the humble life of the Church. It 
longs for heroes who are great in the eyes of the world. It 
moves a man to judge by outward appearances. Men filled 
with this spirit would follow Jesus, while he drew from all men 
admiration by his signs and miracles, but when he was mocked 
as a fool, and beaten, and crucified, then they fled from him. 

Christ is identified with his Church; his life is her life. If 
it were fashionable to belong to the Church, if the glory reserved 
for the Church Triumphant were given to the Church Militant, 
men would readily come into her fold. In fact, men have 
invented a certain counterfeit fashion of religion which is 
popular; it is a people’s religion, an age’s religion, and for that 
very reason to be distrusted. The rank and the intelligence, 
the station and the opulence of the country are professedly with 
this false fashion of religion. A man may go with it without 
self-denial or any personal abiding faith. It condemns law- 
lessness and vulgarity; but in it there is nothing of the super- 
natural, no renunciation of the world. It is a cold soulless 
worldliness in its most insidious form. The Catholic Church 
isnot popular. Men try to proclaim that there will be finally a 
great popular going over to the Church. It is vain to hope for 
such event. The spirit of the world is not changing its char- 
acter; the spirit of the world and the spirit of the Church are 
essentially opposed. Oft where men imagine that a popular 
movement is setting in towards the Church, the reality ts that 
in individual cases the spirit of the world has so invaded the 
Church that the sharp lines of distinction between the Church 
and the world are obscured, and men draw closer to the Church, 
because they imagine that she is not opposed to their worldly 
ideas. The Church of Christ must go through the phase of 
Christ’s mortal life of humiliation, and blessed is the man who 
finds not occasion of stumbling in her. Men have composed 
and dressed out what is the mere natural product of the human 
heart and called it religion, the religion of the day. They have 
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given this product a general coloring taken from Christianity. 
They use words and make professions in the language of 
Scripture. But this is not the religion of Christ. It is a 
pleasant and easy religion; all the terrors of guilt and pros- 
pective punishment are eliminated. But this is not the 
religion of Christ, which says: ‘“‘Narrow is the gate and strait- 
ened the way that leads to life, and few there be that find it.” 
and we must “‘strive to enter in at the narrow gate.” 

Multitudes were present when the embassy came from the 
Baptist. His question and Jesus’ answer were of a nature to 
move them to believe in Jesus as the Son of God. The mes- 
sengers from John now take their departure, and then Jesus, 
turning to the assembled multitudes, in glowing terms praises 
his great precursor, while he rebukes the people for their sterile 
admiration of John. He would not speak the praises of John 
in the hearing of John’s disciples, for that would have the 
semblance of adulation; but when they are.gone, he gives 
utterance to the finest expressions of praise that words can 
express. 

It is a well known fact that very many went out to the 
Jordan to hear John. A great popular movement was excited 
by his preaching. It was a novel thing to go out and see this 
man who had lived his life in the desert, who was so austere 
and unworldly, who spoke such impassioned words. It ap- 
pealed to the natural feeling of curiosity in man. It became 
a fashion in Israel to be a follower of John. But the defect was 
that in the great mass of those who went to hear John there was 
no depth of religious convictions. They listened to John while 
it pleased their fancy to do so, but they would not accept the 
Messiah of whom John was the herald. Therefore the main 
intention of Jesus in the following discourse is to reprehend the 
people for their sinful folly in showing so much activity in the 
great movement of John, and yet rejecting the logical and 
inevitable consequence to which that movement was ordered. 

The Lord Jesus takes for granted that the people had been 
drawn to the Jordan by the intense desire to see the Baptist. 
In the second place, he very forcibly portrays the greatness of 
John. The substance of the argumentation is simple: “Ye 
have seen John; ye have seen that he is no creature of human 
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favor, no worldling; but aman of God. Yea, and I, who have 
the power to speak even to the heart of man, so that deception 
is impossible, tell you that he is the legate of the Most High; 
that his words are the words of God by the medium of human 
speech. And John testifies that Iam the Messiah, the Son of 
God; and ye will not receive it.” 

In the first question of Jesus: ‘‘ What went ye out into 
the wilderness to behold? a reed shaken with the wind?” 
Knabenbauer believes that the reed must be taken literally. 
Along the banks of the Jordan the reed was not an uncommon 
sight, and he believes that in sarcastic irony the Lord Jesus 
chides their profitless journey, as though it were as vain in 
effect as the idle journey of a man who had no greater object in 
going out than to witness a reed bending itself before the face 
of the wind. Schegg endorses this opinion. The common 
opinion of other writers accepts the words of the Lord in a 
metaphorical sense. The reed is a tall slender plant, very 
pliant, and bending readily in the direction of the wind, at the 
least breath of wind that acts upon it. It will move as readily 
in one direction as another, provided only the slightest wind 
blow toward that quarter. Hence it is taken as a symbol of 
inconstant, wavering, shifting souls, who can be easily moved 
in their purposes and conduct by the force of peculiar in- 
fluences. While the wind blows from a certain quarter, they 
readily go with it; and if the wind changes its course, they 
change theirs. 

John was not sucha man. Neither does the interrogative 
sentence of Christ imply that such idea of John’s character had 
at any time possessed men’s minds. It is simply a forcible 
form of speech to assert the firm, constant, intrepid character 
of the Baptist. John merited in the fullest degree the epithet 
of ‘‘tenax propositi.”” He was a fit man to present to men the 
call of God ‘‘to do penance, for the kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand.” 

There are not many men in any age like the Baptist. 
When there is a great work to be done by God through human 
agents, God finds fitting ones to do it. He carefully selects his 
agent, and he gives grace commensurate to the task. Thus he 
called Abraham to be the founder of his chosen people; thus 
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he called Moses to be his lawgiver; thus he called the Blessed 
Virgin Mary to be the mother of his Son; and thus he called 
John the Baptist. 

A most important work was committed to John. The 
vital interests involved made it necessary that a man be chosen 
who should do his work well; and God, who knows the hearts 
of all men, raised up a man equal to the need. And John most 
faithfully performed the work which he was called to do. 
There was no disappointment to God in John’s work. And the 
men who rejected the testimony of John, did so because their 
hearts were evil. 

We must remember that all the grandeur of the Baptist is 
a direct proof of Jesus’ claim to be the Son of God. John wasa 
witness whom men ought to trust, and he has testified clearly. 
The intention of the second interrogatory sentence of Christ is 
to bring out in strong relief the penitential and unworldly life 
of John. 

The form of the question presupposes that by common 
consent of both speaker and hearers a negative answer has been 
tendered to the first question. 

One of the chief ways in which the spirit of the world mani- 
fests itself is the use of fine apparel, and luxurious ways of 
living. John’s raiment and food stand in strong contrast to 
what worldly men seek after. With telling emphasis the Lord 
asserts that a man imbued with the spirit of the world would 
not seek the wilderness as a habitation. We do not hold it as 
probable that the Lord here alluded specifically to the palace of 
Antipas. He is simply contrasting the pomp and pageantry of 
the world with the severe austerity of the Baptist. The spirit 
of the world surrounds itself with comforts, and shrinks from 
renunciation and mortification of the flesh ; but John turned his 
back on the world and its lusts; and the spiritual side of his 
nature waxed strong, in its freedom from the enfeebling fetters 
of worldly interests. It is not necessary here to describe again 
the manner of John’s life in the wilderness. His life has been 
fully described in our commentary on Matthew, III. 4, s. 

In both these questions, the Lord employs that form of 
speech by which a statement is strengthened by introducing a 
question concerning that which one wishes to deny of a subject, 
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in such a way that the necessity of the negative reply is implied 
in the discourse, and assumed by the speaker. Having now 
brought out some of the grand characteristics of John, he pro- 
ceeds by a climax to the third interrogatory sentence, which 
expects an affirmative answer which he himself gives, and then 
strengthens it by asserting that John is something more than 
a prophet. 

The first point to clear up here is in what sense John may 
be called a prophet. We have seen, John I. 23-25, that John 
disclaimed to be a prophet; and yet Christ clearly says that he 
is not only a prophet, but the greatest of the prophets. The 
function of a prophet in Israel was to to be the spokesman of 
Yahveh to his people. He was usually gifted with knowledge 
of future events, and of things hidden from human minds. He 
was supreme over priest and king in dealing with the Most 
High. 

We have seen in our commentary of John, I. 23-25, that 
the Pharisees asked John whether he were the great Prophet 
for whom Israel had long waited. As this expected Prophet 
was none other than the Messiah John denied that he were such 
prophet. Neither was John a prophet of future events, but one 
sent to announce a present event. 

John did not belong to the series of prophets. The 
prophets predicted future events; John did nothing of this. 
His work was unique. He had received a message from God, 
not that the Messiah was to come, but that he was already on 
earth, and his sole function was to prepare for his entrance on 
the stage of public life, and to bear witness to the truth that 
Jesus was the Son of God. 

But Jesus in his present -affirmation accepts the word 
prophet in its highest sense, as an authorized legate of God, as 
4 man commissioned by God to speak in God’s name, and 
execute his designs among men. John was all of this, and by 
the exaltedness of the office which he fulfilled for Yahveh, he 
was greater than the other prophets. 

The words of the Lord in the tenth verse of Matthew are 
taken from Malachi III.1. The original reads thus: “Behold, 
I send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me.”’ 
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The Lord adapts the prophetic words to the present theme by 
making them the direct utterance of the Eternal Father to his 
divine Son. 

John the Baptist is the messenger of the Most High, sent 
by God for one great aim, to go before his Christ to prepare for 
his coming. As no decisive event of history can be compared 
to the Incarnation, so the sublimity of John’s character is 
sought from the importance of the office entrusted to him by 
God. 

The eleventh verse of Matthew, which corresponds to the 
twenty-eighth verse of Luke, is difficult to interpret. In the 
passage John is compared with all mankind, and it is declared 
that there is not any greater than he. There is no specific 
class designated by the phrase: ‘‘— them that are born of 
woman.” It is simply an emphatic Hebrew phrase to desig- 
nate humanity. 

The first point to be determined is the basis of the com- 
parison; that is to say, what entity forms the foundation of 
John’s exaltedness among those born of woman. Some have 
judged this to be the personal sanctity of John the Baptist. 
This is the opinion of Maldonatus, who cites many Fathers as 
its defenders, and criticizes as heretical the contrary opinion. 
The advocates of this opinion exempt Christ and his Blessed 
Mother from the comparison. Maldonatus declares that John 
is only compared with the saints of the Old Law; whereas 
Christ and his Virgin Mother pertain to the New Law. Augus- 
tine declares that the words of Christ do not deny that any 
saint of the Old Law is equal to John in sanctity, but simply 
make John second to none of them. 

St. Jerome also is of like opinion: “Christ did not prefer 
John before all other prophets, patriarchs, and men, but made 
the others not superior to John: for it does not follow, if none 
are greater than John, that he is greater than the others; but it 
is asserted that John has an equality with the others.” 

It seems more probable, however, that Christ did not 
make the basis of the comparison the personal sanctity of John, 
but the dignity of the office which John was called by God to 
perform. 
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Many proofs exist of the eminent sanctity of John. He 
was conceived by miracle, sanctified in his mother’s womb, and 
his greatness before the Lord was foretold by inspired utter- 
ance. His life was most unworldly and holy, and Jesus cer- 
tainly in the general tenor of all his remarks concerning him 
implies that John is a great saint. But it does not seem that, 
in the present instance, Christ’s argumentation is based on the 
personal sanctity of the Baptist. 

John pertained to the Old Law. He was the grandest 
voice in that first alliance. The prophets of old had spoken 
great prophecies of the Christ. They had told of his coming; 
of his sufferings; and of his glory. They had upheld the faith 
and hope of the men of that day in the coming Redeemer. But 
to John was given a far greater office. To him was given the 
sublime message to tell the children of men, not that their 
Redeemer was coming, but that he was come. He was chosen 
to baptize the Son of God; to point him out to the people, 
saying: “Behold, the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin 
of the world.” 

In corroboration of the opinion which we here adopt, some 
adduce proof from the parallel passage of St. Luke, VII. 28, 
where some authorities have the reading: ‘Among them that 
are born of women there is no greater prophet than John.” 
This reading is found in A, and D, and is adopted by the 
Vulgate, Syriac and Armenian versions. It has also good 
patristic authority, and is defended by Tischendorf. Of 
course, if the reading were authentic, it would strengthen our 
Opinion ; since in that case, John would only be compared with 
the preceding prophets, and the inference would be natural that 
the Lord is not comparing the personal qualities of John with 
those of the preceding prophets, but affirming the greatness of 
the event which the Lord was working through John. The 
greatness of a prophet was always measured not by the personal 
sanctity of his life but by the message of his words, and the 
power of hisdeeds. No prophet had ever delivered so great a 
message as did John in bearing witness to the Son of God, and 
no preceding prophet did such a great work as did John in 
preparing the people for the public appearance of the Son of 
God. 
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We must admit that the doubtfulness of the reading of St. 
Luke takes somewhat from the proof thence drawn; but yet 
Christ is certainly comparing John with men of like character, 
and his mention of John as more than a prophet naturally 
implies that he had them in mind in making the comparison. 
Hence we believe that the Lord identifies John with his mission ; 
and that he declares that the movement of John was the most 
important event in the world’s history up to that point. 
Though John’s superiority over the preceding prophets is not 
explicitly affirmed here, we judge that it is implied by the 
context and general plan of the argument. 

The second member of the proposition of the Lord is not 
less difficult than the first. It is again a question of compari- 
son, and two difficulties confront us. First, itis not clear whom 
Christ means by the “‘lesser in the kingdom of Heaven’’; and 
secondly, it is difficult to determine the basis of the comparison. 

St. Augustine gave it as his opinion that the kingdom of 
Heaven in the present passage meant the universality of the 
angels; and he believed that the lesser one in that kingdom, 
spoken of by the Lord, meant the least of the angels. Hence 
he would interpret it that the least of the angels in Heaven is 
greater than John the Baptist. This opinion has no proba- 
bility. There would be no point in the Lord’s argument if he 
made such a comparison. 

Bede and Jerome believe that the Lord is comparing John 
with the saints in Heaven. This opinion is open to the same 
objection as the opinion of Augustine, and moreover, it does 
not seem to be true that the least of the blessed is greater than 
John, especially as at that time none of the saints had yet 
entered the state of the Beatific Vision. 

Much more probable is the opinion which interprets the 
words of Christ to be a comparison between the Old and New 
Testaments. John is taken as the grandest representative of 
the Old Testament, and is compared with a lesser in dignity in 
the New Covenant established by Christ; and the surpassing 
excellence of the New Testament is affirmed by the declaration 
that this lesser representative is greater than the greatest 
representative of the Old Testament. The least son is greater 
than the greatest slave: the first law was the law of fear and 
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bondage; the law of Christ is the law of love and sonship. This 
opinion in its best form does not compare the personal sanctity 
of John with the sanctity of the aforesaid lesser one of the New 
Alliance. This opinion is supported by good authority. St. 
Cyril of Alexandria, Tostatus, Toleti, Maldonatus, Calmet, 
Bisping, Schegg, Reischl, Grimm, Schanz, and Fillion advocate 
it. Among modern protestants Keil, Weiss, Mansel and others 
are cited in support of it. 

The kingdom of Heaven here mentioned is the New Testa- 
ment, the new salvific order of things established by Christ, in 
its most universal concept. Hence it embraces all the beings, 
and modes of being, and forces of that grand new order. This 
great new creation is contrasted with the Old Testament, which 
found its highest degree of perfection in John, who pointed out 
tothe world its Redeemer. The first alliance did not save men ; 
it merely led men to the coming Redeemer; and it found its 
fulfilment when its greatest representative announced the ful- 
filment of centuries of prophetic utterances. 

Now when Christ entered upon the labors of his public 
life, John was at the zenith of his glory; and Christ was one 
who stood in the midst of the people, and whom they knew 
not. As the Baptist himself declared, Christ was to increase, 
while he himself was to decrease. At the moment therefore of 
Christ’s interview with the embassy of John, Christ stood 
lower in glory and fame with the people than did John. 

We must here remark that the Greek term pmixporepos in 
the text, being the comparative degree of the adjective, eyi- 
dently imports a comparison between some being in the king- 
dom of Christ and St. John the Baptist; that it does not say 
that such person is the least in the kingdom of Heaven; but only 
that in comparison with the Baptist, such a one is lesser than 
he. Hence by this analysis it is plainly evident that the Lord’s 
statement means that there is some one existing in the new 
order of things, who in the estimation of men was inferior to 
John, but who in reality was greater. This being can be no 
other than the Lord Jesus himself. He was in the kingdom of 
Christ, because he was its Creator. His creation was destined to 
succeed the movement of John as the daylight succeeds the 
dawn, or as the perfect picture of the painter is wrought upon 
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the lines of the rough sketch. All the greatness predicated in 
the present passage of John was his in virtue of the relation that 
he bare to the Christ; a fortiori therefore Christ himself was 
greater than his precursor. And yet in the estimation of men 
he was lesser. 

It is a veiled manner of speaking, but with Christ such is 
the usual manner of speaking of himself. A certain veil of 
mystery must invest his life until he should arise from the dead. 
It requires the after light of the grand consummation of Christ’s 
resurrection to reveal the full significance of Christ’s words and 
deeds. The Lord was accustomed to speak of himself in com- 
parison with Israel’s heroes, and declare his greatness over 
them. Thus he compares himself with Jonah and with Solomon 
in Matthew, XII. 41, 42. It was good to teach men this truth, 
for men can not know too well the exaltedness of the character 
of the Redeemer. 

Our opinion is not deficient in extrinsic authority. It has 
for advocates Chrysostom, Theophylactus, Euthymius, the 
Opus Imperfectum, Bruno, Faber Stapulensis, Cajetan, 
Jansenius, Barradius, Sylveira; and among protestants, 
Arnoldi. Though this opinion was not adopted by Suarez, he 
judged it very probable. 

The twelfth and thirteenth verses of Matthew furnish 
matter for widely divergent opinions. Parallel verses exist in 
St. Luke. XVI. 16. The order of the verses in Luke seems to be 
preferable: ‘The Law and the Prophets were until John: from 
that time the Gospel of the kingdom of God is preached, and 
every man entereth violently into it.’’ One can see at a glance 
that Luke’s presentation is clearer. 

The first member of the present verse of Luke, which 
corresponds to the thirteenth verse of Matthew’s text, makes 
known that at the advent of the Baptist, God adopted a new 
method of dealing with the world. His communication to the 
world hitherto had been the Law of Moses, and the subsequent 
inspired writings here specified under the general head of ‘‘the 
Prophets.”” These spoke of the kingdom of Heaven as a future 
thing; something that a man could not obtain present posses- 
sion of, but for which he was bidden to hope. The Lord lays 
stress on the specific sense of the verb rpodnreveuv, “to predict 
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future things.’’ He thereby calls attention to the difference 
between the two testaments. The first testament was an 
economy of types and promises; the kingdom of Christ is the 
fulfilment of all, and the actual reality. The kingdom of Christ 
was properly inaugurated by John, when he pointed to the Son 
of God, and declared to the world that Christ was to take away 
the world’s sin. 

Hence it follows logically that man’s religious obligation 
was different after that great event from what it had been be- 
fore. In the days of prophecy, a man was right before God if 
he held firmly to the hope of a coming Messiah; but now that 
such Messiah has come and founded his kingdom, man’s duty 
is to enter into that kingdom. Christ describes the manner of 
entry into that kingdom by a bold figurative use of language. 
He says that from the days of John the kingdom of Heaven 
suffers violence, and the men of violence take it by force. The 
passive voice of the Greek verb Aiaferar, which we render to 
suffer violence, more properly means to be carried by force or 
assault. The Lord is speaking of the gaining of a kingdom, 
and he employs military terms to describe the achievement. 
In the history of the world many kingdoms have been obtained 
by armed force, and men of might have seized them. It is an 
easy truth to understand. The Lord employs this well-known 
fact in human affairs to illustrate the manner of a man’s entry 
into the kingdom of Heaven. Of course the language is figura- 
tive. In saying that from the days of John the kingdom of 
Heaven suffers violence, he means to say that since such 
event, it existed on earth, capable of being obtained by the as- 
sault of the men of violence. And such men were from that day 
conducting this assault, and thereby entering into possession 
of the kingdom. We must now explain the bold metaphors. 
The assault which takes the kingdom of Heaven is the effect 
of spiritual activity. Heaven is not for drones and sluggards. 
Its possession is a great achievement requiring thought and 
action. The men of violence are men of strong faith, of 
tenacity of purpose in the service of God; positive men, men 
of religious principles, men whose faith is bound up with their 
lives, men who have put on Jesus Christ, and whose lives are 
conformed to his divine life. There is no truer conception of 
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the Christian life than that it is a warfare requiring in the super- 
natural order that courage, energy, and endurance that 
characterize the good soldier in the wars of men. 

Now the opposing forces which render an assault necessary 
do not come from the kingdom for whose possession we are 
fighting. They are foes of the kingdom and of us, and they 
endeavor to block our way thither. The devil is always there, 
and always active; the spirit of the world is there, the lust of 
the flesh is there, the vainglory of life is there, pleasure is there ; 
and all these foes must be vanquished, that we may gain posses- 
sion of the kingdom of Christ; and they must be kept down by 
valiant fighting, while we are in this phase of the kingdom’s 
existence, else they would soon retake it, and cast us out. 

It is a powerful plea for spiritual activity. A kingdom 
awaits man’s conquest. A kingdom of whose greatness the 
mind of man can form no adequate idea, whose glory surpasses 
the power of the thought of man, can be obtained by man’s 
activity. The achievement is possible; nay more, is certain if 
man will do what in him lies. Man knows the way, and the 
method by which to make the successful assault. In the 
assault he will be helped by God who created the kingdom, 
and if he be faithful, he can not fail. All that is required of 
man is honest, faithful thought and energetic action; and yet 
how cold man remains? how little the appeal of Christ moves 
him? and how easily man turns aside from the great achieve- 
ment to waste the energies of his life on creatures of a day? 
Behold the deeds of Alexander, Hannibal, Julius Cesar, and 
Napoleon! And what have they gained by that great expense 
of energy? the empty echo of their names on the lips of 
mortals. How much truer and better is the life of St. Paul, or 
St. John the Baptist, or St. John the Evangelist ; in fact, of any 
of the saints of God? The present text of Scripture should 
stimulate us to emulate the heroes of God, and give to the 
acquisition of the kingdom of Heaven the best thought and 
energy of our being. Very little of real good is ever accom- 
plished without a preceding struggle with the powers of evil. 
The present text should be a perpetual admonition that in 
order to be good citizens of the kingdom of Christ, there is need 
that we put on the armor of righteousness, and engage in a 
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determined warfare against the powers of darkness. The 
power of the world is mighty. Pleasure is pleasant; money is 
alluring; love of life is strong. All these forces are continually 
acting. If we allow ourselves to drift, we shall go with them. 
We must therefore put away apathy and spiritual indolence, 
and take the kingdom by a holy violence; by the holy violence 
of persistent prayer; by the holy violence of unwavering 
faith; by the holy violence of the subjugation of our passions, 
by the holy violence of renunciation and self-denial; by the 
holy violence of forcing ourselves to take up our cross, and 
follow Jesus into his kingdom. 

The Lord Jesus invited to this holy violence when he 
declared that ‘‘he that hateth his life shall find it’; that,““If any 
man cometh unto me and hateth not his own father, and mother 
and wife, and children, and brothers, and sisters, yea and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disciple.’””—Luke XIV. 26. 
Here are enumerated the created objects that a man loves 
most. The climax is life itself. It is not without doing vio- 
lence to the propensities of our nature that we place above all 
these things the love of God. It is by the holy violence that 
wins Heaven that a man leaves the pleasures offered by the 
world, and takes up the cross, and follows our Lord. The 
Apostles and the martyrs of God took Heaven by this holy 
violence. The sturdy soldiers of Christ in every age have risen 
by it to the eternal glory of the elect. It is the characteristic 
of men of Christian character, of men who never barter prin- 
ciple for advantage, of men who have a divine purpose in life, 
of men who in all things seek first the kingdom of God. 

In Malachi, IV. 5, it is written: ‘“‘Behold, I will send you 
Eliah the prophet before the great and terrible day of the Lord 
come.” In virtue of that promise Israel expected that Eliah 
should come before the advent of the Messiah. So, for in- 
stance when John declared that he was preparing for the 
Messiah, they asked him if he were Eliah. There seems not to 
have been a clear idea in the minds of the people of the first 
and second coming of the Messiah. Hence it was a cause of 
perplexity in considering the claims of Jesus that Eliah had 
not yet come. 
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To meet this objection Christ declares that the Eliah of the 
first coming had come. By the modifying clause: ‘“‘And if ye 
are willing to receive it,” the Lord plainly indicates that he is 
not speaking in the literal sense, but figuratively. In sub- 
stance he says: ‘‘What Eliah the prophet will be to me at my 
second coming, this is the Baptist tome now. The Baptist isa 
type of the real Eliah, and for all intents and purposes he fulfills 
for you all that the real Eliah would do, were he to come in 
person.”’ 

There was a great similarity in character and tenor of life 
between Eliah and John Baptist. Both were men of stern, 
unflinching devotion to duty, and noble contempt of the world. 
Both lived in the desert; both were girded with a leathern 
girdle, Both boldly rebuked a sinful generation. Eliah was 
forced into exile, because he sternly opposed the impiety of 
Ahab and Jezebel: John was imprisoned and beheaded be- 
cause he rebuked Herod Antipas for his incestuous adultery 
with Herodias. It isa beautiful use of language to call John 
the Eliah of the first coming of Jesus Christ. 

St. Luke relates for us the words of Jesus in which he 
points to the honesty and faith of the people, who readily 
received John’s baptism; and to the hypocrisy and obstinacy of 
the Pharisees, and scribes or lawyers, who rejected the clear 
callof God. Great indeed was the sin of those leaders in Israel. 
It was a sin without any palliating circumstances; a sin of cold, 
hypocritical malice, a diabolical impugning of the known truth. 
This is the first clear testimony given us to prove that the 
Pharisees did not receive the baptism of John, They were 
even worse in their attitude towards Christ. They rejected 
him, and moved the people by falsehood and every artifice to 
demand his death. 

The fifteenth verse of Matthew contains a usual formula 
of Christ to arouse his hearers to a realization of the importance 
of his message. The truths in the present instance delivered 
by Christ were very important; and he endeavors by this 
exhortation to move his hearers to receive this important 
teaching. 

The Lord next proceeds to reprehend the stubborn per- 
verseness and incorrigible obstinacy of the people of Israel, 
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by a comparison with the play of children. It’ was a fact of 
everyday experience that the children of any district of a city 
would assemble in the open space called the market place, and 
engage in play. The Lord contemplates a scene where there 
is among the children a dissension over the play. Some of the 
children are contrary, and will not play at anything suggested 
by the others. We fully believe that the reading tots érépois 
is the true reading in Matthew’s text. The children are di- 
vided into two classes: the children who are willing to play at 
anything that will please the others, and these others who are 
contrary, and will not play at anything. A common form of 
play among the children was to represent some important 
event in human life, such as a wedding festivity or a funeral. 
Now the scene represented by Christ is where the children who 
wish to play have endeavored to induce their playmates to 
take part in a play-wedding. This fails. They then run 
through the gamut of forms of children’s play until they come 
to a form in character directly opposed to that first suggested, 
and still their playmates are obstinate, and will not play. 
We believe that the Lord’s mention of the two forms of amuse- 
ment so opposite in character implies that the children have 
exhausted their ingenuity to find some play that the others 
will accept. The scene well illustrates the hatefulness and 
obstinacy of the children who will not play. When the first 
form of play was suggested, they might be excused from wish- 
ing to engage in it for the reason that they were not in a mood 
for such joyous affair; but when they refuse to play anything, 
even the direct opposite of the play first suggested, it is an 
evidence that they refuse to play through mere perversity of 
disposition. 

It is a simile taken from the play of children, but it is a 
powerful analysis of the obstinate infidelity of the Jews. The 
interrogation with which the simile is introduced indicates the 
indignation of the Lord who, as it were, looks about for some 
form of human speech capable of describing the hypocritical, 
unreasoning malice of the scribes and Pharisees. 

The great characteristics of John’s religious movement 
were austerity and penance. Human nature is hardly capable 
of greater austerity and penitential way of life than these 
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practised by John. He invited men to do likewise. His dis- 
ciples fasted much, and held aloof from banquets. John was 
the last of the legates of the Old Law, which was the law of 
severity and fear, and his movement-partook of the tenor of the 
covenant which had preceded. He came to an unredeemed 
world immersed in sin, proclaiming the necessity of repentance 
and works of satisfaction in preparation for the new life which 
should come with Christ. And the base Pharisees strove to 
create the impression that John’s rigors of life were due to a 
fanaticism produced by the obsession of an evil spirit. The 
present text of Matthew is the only place in Scripture which 
certifies us that the Pharisees actually laid on the Baptist the 
calumny of having a devil. Only a small part has been trans- | 
mitted to us of the momentous events out of which was born 
Christianity. 

The genius of the New Dispensation is love and gentleness. 
It admits the elements of mortification of the-flesh and peni- 
tential works, but the conception it has of God is different from 
that which Israel held. This new conception of God has a 
true basis, for the world is now redeemed. 

Therefore Christ, the founder of the New Law, reflected in 
his relations with the people the genius of the New Law. He 
fasted much, and spent whole nights on the mountain in prayer; 
but he laid no heavy burdens on his followers. He went into 
their homes, ate with them, and drank with them. The ordin- 
ary life of man will never be spent in the desert, as was the life 
of John; and Christ wished to live the ordinary life of man, to 
show man how to live it. Moreover, while he was with man, 
he wished to draw man to love him and his law by revealing 
the beauty of love, which is alone sufficient. 

Again, Christ went after his lost sheep wherever he found 
the wanderer. He repulsed not the poor sinful outcast, against 
whom every hand was raised. He mingled with the people, 
lived their life, healed their sick, forgave their sins, and drew 
them to love the beauty of the King and his kingdom. 

Now the same hypocrites, who calumniated John for his 
austerity, blamed Christ for not being like John. The com- 
parison with the children in the market place is perfect. The 
Pharisees stand convicted in the judgment of every honest 
man of a perfidy and malice having no parallel in history. 
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It is vain to seek in the description of the children in the 
market place the element that corresponds to Christ, and that 
which corresponds to John. Persons are not compared to 
persons, but event is compared to event; and thus considered, 
the comparison is perfect. No possible argument or evidence 
would have won over the opposition to the cause of Christ. 
They rejected Christ, because they impugned the known truth. 

The concluding member of the Lord’s present statement: 
‘and wisdom is justified by her children,” is one of the 
obscure passages of the Gospels. The obscurity is heightened 
by the variant in Matthew where & and B* have épyev, while 
the other authorities have técvwv. The first reading is followed 
by the Coptic and Syriac versions, and approved by Tischen- 
dorf. But the parallel text of Luke without a variant has 
técvwv, the context demands téxvwv, and the best authorities 
approve it. 

In the first place, the context absolutely demands that the 
words be a sort of conclusion of the argument of the verse. 
There must therefore be a close nexus between them and that 
which precedes. We believe therefore that the wisdom here 
spoken of means the wisdom of God reflected in God’s treatment 
of the Jewish people. The action of God is simply the actual 
expression of the eternal wisdom which made the universe. 
We believe, secondly, that the children of Israel are here called 
the children of wisdom. Not in the sense that they possessed 
the higher wisdom, but because they were the adoptive children 
of God, his firstborn, whom the divine Wisdom had chosen to 
be the most favored of all his creatures. Christ could have 
said: ‘The divine action towards Israel is justified by the 
conduct of God’s firstborn.” But the form employed by him 
says more in fewer words. It calls to their minds the great 
truth that the things that God does are effects of that mighty 
wisdom which gave to the universe its being, and rulesit. We 
immediately see the sense of the passage and its appositeness 
here. Israel was to be punished by God with a fearful punish- 
ment. God was to turn away from her, and leave her desolate ; 
but she could not blame him. The wisdom of God reflected in 
such action was justified by the conduct of his children. For 
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he sent his message in many ways; he spoke by his prophets, 
by St. John the Baptist, and most clearly of all by the mouth 
of his Son. They rejected all; there was nothing more to be 
done, but to leave them in their blindness, and desolation. 
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36. And one of the Phari- 
sees desired him that he would 
eat with him. And he entered 
into the Pharisee’s house, and 
sat down to meat. 


37. And behold, a woman 
who was in the city, a sinner; 
and when she knew that he 
was sitting at meat in the Phar- 
isee’s house, she brought an 
alabaster cruse of ointment, 


38. And standing behind 
at his feet, weeping, she began 
to wet his feet with her tears, 
and wiped them with the hair 
of her head, and kissed his 
feet, and .anointed them with 
the ointment. 


39. Now when the Phar- 
isee who had bidden him saw 


it, he spake within himself, 
saying: This man, if he were 
a prophet, would have per- 


ceived who and what manner 
of woman this is who toucheth 
him, that she is a sinner. 


40. And Jesus answering 
said unto him: Simon, I have 
somewhat to say unto thee. 
And he saith: Master say on. 


41. A certain lender had 
two debtors; the one owed five 
hundred pence, and the other 
fifty. 
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42. When they had not 
wherewith to pay, he forgave 
them both. Which of them 
therefore will love him most? 


43. Simon answered and 
said: He, I suppose, to whom 
he forgave the most. And he 
said unto him: Thou hast 
rightly judged. 


44. And turning to the 
woman, he said unto Simon: 
Seest thou this woman? I 
entered into thine house, thou 
gavest me no water for my 
feet: but she hath wetted my 
feet with her tears, and wiped 
them with her hair. 


45. Thou ~gavest me no 
kiss; but she, since the time 1 
came in, hath not ceased to 
kiss my feet. 


46. My head with oil thou 
didst not anoint: but she hath 
anointed my feet with oint- 
ment. 


47. Wherefore I say unto 
thee: Her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven; for she 


loved much: but to whom little 
is forgiven, the same loveth 
little. 


48. And he said unto her: 
Thy sins are forgiven. 


49. And they that sat at 
meat with him began to say 
within themselves: Who is this 
that even forgiveth sins? 
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50. And he said unto the 50. Elmev 38 mods thy Yuvatxa: 
woman: Thy faith hath saved % rlott¢ cou céowxéy ce: mopevou 
thee; go in peace. etc eloryny. 


In Verse thirty-nine, B and Z add the article o before 
mpopytns. In Verse forty-second, many authorities add eime 
before mAeiov, but it is omitted in &, B, D, L, Z, and in the 
Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopian versions. 

In the forty-fourth verse tis xepadys is inserted after 
@piéivin EB, Fy G,H, M,S,U, Vi TAS x etal 

We have first to explain some critical data relating to the 
account, and then enter into the deep signification of the event 
itself. 

Some have thought that the same event is described here 
which is found in Matthew XXVI. 6; in Mark XIV. 3; and 
in John XII. 1. This is especially the rationalistic view, and 
is defended by Schleiermacher, Ewald, Bleek, Holtzman, 
Schenkel, and Weizsaeker. They allege the similarity of the 
accounts and especially that in all accounts the man’s name is 
Simon. The three elements therefore common in the accounts 
are the name of the host Simon, the feast, and the anointing. 

We are firmly persuaded that Luke relates an entirely 
different event. The event related by the other three Evangel- 
ists took place in Bethany; while the present event is clearly a 
part of the Galilean ministry. The Simon mentioned by the 
other three writers is called the leper; while the Simon of Luke’s 
account is called the Pharisee. The woman spoken of by 
Matthew, Mark and John anoints both the head and feet of 
Jesus; in Luke’s accounts she anoints the feet of Jesus. John 
informs us that the woman in Bethany was Mary, the sister of 
Martha, and we are firmly convinced that the sister of Lazarus 
was never a public sinner. There are many other points of 
dissimilarity which will appear more clearly when we shall 
comment the passage in the three aforesaid Evangelists. 

It was not an unusual thing for Jesus to enter the houses of 
the people, and sit at meat with them. It was a means of 
coming close to man, in order to teach him the great tidings of 
redemption and life. Hence he accepted the Pharisee’s invita- 
tion, and came and sat at table with him. 
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The motive of the Pharisee in inviting Jesus seems not to 
have been to honor him. There is nothing in the whole 
account which betokens any honesty of heart in this Simon. 
Most probably his invitation was part of a concerted movement 
on the part of the Pharisees to entrap Jesus. 

In accordance with the customs of the East, the Lord 
reclined on a couch while partaking of the banquet. His feet 
were either bare, or only covered with sandals which left the 
upper portion of the feet uncovered. In his reclining position, 
his feet also rested upon the couch. 

A woman now enters, and approaches the couch of Jesus. 
She is a woman of evil life. 

Some have held that this woman is called a sinner in a 
general sense, inasmuch as she was not zealous in the observ- 
ance of the ritual law. Such opinion is untenable, The Holy 
Scriptures never specifically term a woman a sinner, unless 
she be infected with the peculiar sin of impurity. 

This woman was known to Simon the host as a woman of 
ill fame. She holds a small cruse of perfumed ointment in her 
hand. This is called in the Gospel an alabaster cruse. The 
Oriental alabaster is composed chiefly of carbonate of lime, and 
is found in deposits of stalactites or stalagmites. Certain 
species of it are very beautiful, and these were employed to 
make statues, urns, vases, and especially vases for perfume. 
Pliny speaks of these: ‘“‘Some call this stone alabastrites, and 
they make of it vases for perfume; because it is believed to 
preserve the perfume from all corruption.’’—Hist. Nat. 
XXXVI 12. But from the frequent use of this stone in the 
manufacture of vases and unguents, the word 4\d@faotpov came 
to mean in general any small vessel for holding perfumes and 
unguents. Thus we have in English the word alabastrum 
signifying in general such vase. These alabastra might be of 
glass or other material. Hence it is not clear from the Gospel 
of what material the vase was wrought. 

The modes and customs of the East made it possible for 
this woman to gain admission to the banquet without being 
invited thither. The account implies that the woman had 
been seeking an occasion to come to Jesus, and found it at last 
when she ascertained that he sat at meat with Simon the 
Pharisee. 
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She is humble. She approaches not the face of Jesus; but 
going back of his couch, she bows her head upon his feet, and 
bathes those sacred feet with copious tears of sorrow for her 
sins. 

The clause in the thirty-eighth verse, “‘standing behind at 
his feet,’’ does not mcan that the woman stood erect while per- 
forming such actions. It only establishes the fact that she 
approached and stood at Jesus’s feet, before she began the 
series of actions herein described. 

An exceedingly touching feature of the event is the fact 
that the weeping woman wiped her tears from the feet of Jesus 
with the flowing tresses of her hair. It was an act of great 
tenderness, of intense love. Oh, the power of love! It is 
stronger than sin, death, and hell. Before its sublime power 
sin vanishes like the shades of night before the face of the sun. 
Conceive the rational creature, if possible, invested with every 
other attribute proper to its nature. But if love be wanting, 
it is a disappointment to its Creator. 

After the first wild paroxysm of penitential grief had 
somewhat subsided, the woman kissed again and again Jesus’ 
feet, and then anointed them with the perfumed unguent. 

The Greek term xatag¢irkéw employed here means more 
than merely to kiss. The genius of the English tongue can 
not properly express it. Kata is intensifying, and the com- 
pound means to kiss much, to kiss tenderly, to caress. 

The woman gives evidence that she possesses humility, 
contrition, and love, and these three virtues never fail to move 
the Lord God. She is humble; for she does not deem herself 
worthy to stand in the presence of Jesus, but goes behind his 
couch, and bows her head at his feet. It would have been a 
fitting act to kiss his sacred hands; but she kisses his feet. 
Again, the unguent would have been proper to anoint Jesus’ 
head; but she deems herself unworthy to do aught else than 
bow herself low at his feet, and weep for her sins, and testify by 
these subsequent acts her intense love. What a lesson for us 
who have sinned, and who do so much less to obtain the pardon 
of God? How her intense, earnest change of heart contrasts 
with our listless, perfunctory confessions, which move us not so 
much as our employments and our pleasures? Many have 
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sinned like the woman of the Gospel, but few have repented 
like her. As the world grows older, the hearts of men grow 
colder. Deep repentance presupposes strong faith, and that 
quality of mind is not easy to find. The proper persuasion of 
mind for a sinner is that the only aim and purpose in life for 
him is repentance; repentance that becomes a dominant force; 
repentance that lives, and acts, and shapes a life. Such 
repentance will redeem a life from the lowest depths of degra- 
dation; but it is rare. We find in the majority of cases in 
dealing with great sinners that their knowledge of the Christian 
religion is very elementary. A vague notion that there is a 
God, a Heaven and a hell; that there is an obligation to go to 
confession and Holy Communion; the shattered fragments of 
a few prayers clinging to the mind, —this is the religious equip- 
ment of many a man. And in such souls the call of Jesus 
produces no such effects as it did in the soul of this penitent 
woman. Her fineness of feeling, her absolute faith, and her 
great sorrow and love are all absent from such souls. 

The Pharisee now shows the narrow mean spirit of his 
sect. He had witnessed the wonderful conduct of the woman. 
It would seem of a nature to move any heart. True, the 
woman was stained with foulest sin; but he had read Ezekiel; 
“Again, when I say unto the wicked: Thou shalt surely die, 
if he turn from his sin, and do that which is lawful and right; 
if the wicked restore the pledge, give again that he hath taken 
by robbery, walk in the statutes of life, committing no iniquity ; 
he shall surely live, he shall not die. None of his sins that he 
hath committed shall be remembered against him.’’—XX XIII. 
14-16. The woman had surely turned from her sin, with a 
broken, humble heart, and yet the Pharisee would not have her 
live. The Law said that he who touches an unclean thing is 
rendered unclean thereby. The sinful woman was an unclean 
thing, and the letter of the Law, as interpreted by the Pharisees, 
demanded that Jesus should repel the sinner from him. This 
was the cold official Pharisaical religion; a cold, dead formalism, 
holding out no hope to the crushed and bleeding heart, an- 
nouncing no tidings of mercy to the fallen, awakening no senti- 
ment of love in human hearts. The Law itself was imperfect, 
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and Pharisaic interpretation had perverted it until all the 
grand attributes of God were hidden behind the barrier of 
the mean, heartless creations of the Pharisaic body. 

It was a prerogative of a prophet to know hidden things. 
His intellectual vision could pierce the future, could tell the 
issue when life and death strove for the mastery in the life of 
man. He was not omniscient; but was endowed with such 
extraordinary vision that he could rightly fulfill his mission as 
legate of the Most High. Therefore the Pharisee reasons 
within himself, that if Jesus were the legate of God, he would be 
able to divine the character of the woman who was clinging to 
his feet. 

It is to be noted here that the only thought in Simon’s 
mind is to determine whether or not his guest be a prophet. If 
we follow the reading of B and Z, we must’read the prophet. 
It must be observed here that the Messiah himself is sometimes 
called a prophet in the Old Testament. » A notable example is 
in Deuteronomy XVIII.15. Hence the Jews waited fora great 
prophet who should be the Messiah, and should restore all 
things in Israel’s polity. Wherefore, if we adopt the reading of 
these two codices, we must interpret that Simon had in mind 
the Messiah in his judgment of Jesus’ action. If the reading of 
the other codices be accepted, then the reasoning of Simon 
would only regard the character of Jesus considered as a 
prophet in general. 

The judgment of the Pharisee as regarded a prophet’s 
power to know the character of one who came to him under 
such circumstances was true and logical; but he erred in his 
idea of what the Messiah should do to such a sinner recognized 
in her true character. 

The Lord now gives evidence to Simon himself that he is 
a prophet; for he reads and lays bare before Simon the thought 
of Simon’s soul before it has been uttered. Simon had uttered 
no word, but had only spoken within himself; and the Lord 
reads his thoughts, and answers their objection. The Lord 
Jesus made frequent use of his power as capdioyvootns. The 
manifestation of his power to know the hearts of men proved 
his Divinity, and at the same time impressed on the minds of 


the generations of men that all thoughts are laid bare and open 
to his gaze. 


We come now to the most difficult part of the account, the 
parable of Jesus. The chief element of difficulty in the account 
is the application of the parable of the two debtors to illustrate 
the present case of the woman. In the case of the two debtors, 
the cause of the greater love of one of them was the fact that 
he had been forgiven a greater debt; whereas in the case of the 
woman her great love was the cause of the Lord’s full forgive- 
ness of her great debt of sin. It would not be profitable to 
review all the different opinions which have been proposed 
to explain this point. It has been a source of contention 
between Catholic theologians and the Calvinists, who try to 
deduce therefrom that the justification of man by grace pre- 
scinds from any act of preceding love or contrition, and that 
justification causes love in the manner that the forgiveness of 
the heavier debtor caused his subsequent act of love. 

That all things may be made clear, we judge it best to 
begin by establishing what is clear in the verse, and then we 
shall attempt the explanation of the obscure elements, aided by 
the light of what is clear in the verse and by the analogy of 
faith. 

The Lord, in the first place, heightens the grandeur of the 
woman’s conduct by contrasting it act by act with the treat- 
ment that he had received at the hands of the Pharisee. Simon 
had invited Jesus to his table, but he had not exhibited to him 
any marks of special love. He had not offered him water to 
bathe his feet, which was a customary act of hospitality when a 
guest was come to one’s house. We read that Abraham did 
thus for the celestial beings entertained by him by the oaks 
of Mamre, Gen. XVIII. 4; thus did Lot for these guests at their 
coming to his house at Sodom, Gen. XIX. 2; thus did Jesus 
also for his disciples before the Last Supper. — 

There is a beautiful antithesis here between the act of the 
Pharisee, and the act of the woman. The Pharisee had not 
felt moved to do the small service of providing water to bathe 
his guest’s feet, but the woman had bathed them with tears of 
love and sorrow for sin. 

The kiss of peace was also an office of hospitality to the 
guest. This had also been neglected by Simon; but the 
woman had repeatedly and with great tenderness kissed the 


feet of Simon’s divine guest. 
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It was also a custom with Oriental peoples to anoint the 
heads of the guests with oil, as they sat at table. This custom 
is alluded to in Psalm twenty-second, fifth verse. This, of 
course, was not done for every guest, but was a mark of special 
honor to one whom the host might wish to honor. Here again 
the antithesis is especially strong. Simon had failed to testify 
his love, inasmuch as he did not anoint the head of Jesus 
with mere oil; but the woman anointed his feet with precious 
ointment. 

The analysis and comparison of the conduct of the Pharisee 
and the woman are grand and beautiful. The woman is repre- 
sented as having in large degree every quality ever asked by 
God in order to obtain forgiveness, and naught remained to 
be done except to declare her forgiven; and this the divine 
Lord did in words full of hope to every penitent sinner: “Thy 
sins are forgiven.” 

No man had ever employed such language before in Israel. 
There had been many great legates of God in Israel from Moses 
to John the Baptist, but none of them ever, in his own name, 
declared unto man that his sins were forgiven. That was an 
act like to creation itself, demanding the awful power of 
Yahveh himself. 

The guests at Simon’s table wondered that any man 
should declare an effect which only God can work. But they, 
at that time, failed to comprehend that Jesus spoke those 
words, and operated that effect, for the reason that he was the 
co-equal, co-eternal Son of God. The world has realized since 
that time how Jesus could speak thus, and no man who knows 
aught of the character of the Son of God, wonders now that 
Jesus should have uttered such a declaration. 

The magnetic power of the personality of Jesus restrained 
the guests from giving utterance to their thoughts. They were 
filled with admiration, and wondered within themselves con- 
cerning the character of Jesus, but they were silent; and 
Jesus dismissed the woman with the comforting corroboration 
of his former declaration: ‘‘ Thy faith hath made thee whole.’’ 

There is no contradiction here in the fact that Jesus here 
attributes to the causality of faith what he had formerly 
asserted to be the effect of love. Divine faith and divine love 
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are not two independent acts. Faith is the basis of every act 
of supernatural goodness in the soul. It is true, faith can exist 
without supernatural love, but such love can not exist without 
faith. Faith is the principle of supernatural life; and divine 
love is a vital act proceeding from a soul living by faith. Hence 
it is rightly said that the just man lives by faith. Now in the 
case of the woman, her faith was the cause of her love. By 
faith she perceived the real character of Jesus, and this moved 
her to love him, and to come to him, humbling herself in the 
sight of all, to ask mercy at his hands. The central truth of 
the whole account is the power of love to obtain forgiveness 
from God; and the Lord’s approval of the woman’s faith 
simply establishes the truth that faith and love are related as 
cause and effect. Both faith and love were combined in one 
moral cause, which obtained forgiveness from Jesus; and the 
Lord Jesus represents the two acts as identical in causality. 

We can now state with certainty that the love of the 
woman, in the sense already explained, was the cause of her 
forgiveness. Calvin’s horrid theory finds no endorsement here. 
The obscurity of the parable can not outweigh the clear declara- 
tion of Jesus: ‘‘Her sins which are many are forgiven; for 
she loved much.’’ This is not to say that sins are not forgiven 
except in virtue of a love like to that of this woman. This 
would render the way of salvation too difficult for poor weak 
man. There is an imperfect act of the mind of man called 
attrition. This is conceived in the mind by the consideration 
of the heinousness of sin and by consideration of the fear of 
hell and of other punishments. And if this act excludes the 
will to sin, and includes the hope of forgiveness, we hold that 
it will dispose the soul so that the grace of the sacrament of 
penance will justify the man thus contrite. This doctrine is 
based upon the teaching of the Council of Trent, Sess. XIV. 4, 
and is the common opinion of Catholic theologians. It is true, 
that the opinion is not a definition of faith, and there are some 
theologians who demand that there be in this attrition some 
act of love of God. ‘The acts of the soul of man are so subtle 
that the analysis of them is extremely difficult. Certainly in 
many cases, when the soul turns away from sin, and turns to 
God, the leading motive is the fear of God’s punishments 
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Luther declared that this act of man moving through the 
motive of fear, made a man a hypocrite, and more a sinner than 
before. The Council of Trent unequivocally condemned this 
opinion of the apostate, and declared that such act was a gift 
of the Holy Ghost, and that it disposed a man to obtain pardon 
of God in the sacrament of penance. At the same time, the 
Council did not define whether there was not required some 
act of love coupled with this useful act of fear. The issue is 
undecided by any decree of the Church, but the opinion assert- 
ing the sufficiency of the attrition which has for its motive fear, 
is an opinion which a man may hold and teach. 

Of course, when Catholic teachers propound this doctrine 
it is not with a view to move the faithful to rely on the suffi- 
ciency of this act, and to make no effort to move their souls 
to any higher act. The aforesaid opinion is simply a scientific 
attempt to fix the minimum required by God, before he wiil 
take away the eternal punishment due tosin. It isan attempt 
to consider how far the mercy of God will condescend to supply 
for the weakness of man. Poor weak mortals are comforted 
and encouraged by knowing that the turning away from sin 
through fear is good. They can more readily proceed thence 
to some act of appreciative love of God; not that grand and 
perfect act of love which existed in the soul of the woman in 
the Gospel, but some lesser degree of the act of love which is 
the fulfilment of the law of God. 

In fact, it seems that no man can turn away from sin 
because he fears the punishment of God, form the firm purpose 
not to sin in future, and hope for pardon of God, without con- 
ceiving in his soul some degree of the appreciative love of God. 
In the first place, he must have faith; “for he that cometh to 
God must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them 
that seek after him.’”’ Now, though the great motive in the 
sinner’s change of soul may be fear of God’s punishments, 
nevertheless, in the very act of turning away from sin, there 
will be a certain movement of the soul towards God, which we 
call an act of the appreciative love of God. 

It is evident that the act of the woman and the testimony 
of Christ concerning it can not be used to support the opinion 
which demands an equal act of love of God as a necessary 
disposition of soul in order to obtain forgiveness. 
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In the first place, the woman was justified outside of the 
sacrament of penance, and all Catholics are agreed that outside 
of the sacrament of penance the act of perfect contrition would 
be required, which is an act of sorrow because one has lost the 
friendship of God. Perfect contrition is born of perfect love, 
and perfect love is the love of God above all things on account 
of his own infinite perfection. This justified the woman, and it 
justifies every creature that ever brings it into being in his 
soul, without the aid of the sacramental absolution; although 
now since the institution of the sacrament, the intention of 
receiving the sacrament must be included in the act of love. 

But now another question arises out of the account. Is it 
necessary, in order to obtain justification outside of the sacra- 
ment of penance, to have the intensity of love of this woman, 
who by the Lord’s own testimony loved much? This has been 
asserted by Peter Soto and other theologians. But we believe 
that the opposite opinion is to be held. We believe that the 
act of contrition, which proceeds from the love of God above 
all things for his own sake, justifies in the manner before 
explained, without demanding any special degree of intensity 
of this love. The best modern authority for our opinion is 
Palmieri, De Pcenit. Thesis XXIV. 

In response to the difficulty sought from the present case 
of the woman, who was thus forgiven, because she loved much, 
it is evident that in the woman’s case it was historically true 
that she was forgiven much, because she had loved much, but 
Christ’s words do not mean that such degree was necessary to 
obtain the remission of sins. Such degree of intensity of love 
is necessary to obtain all that the woman obtained; but she 
received more than the mere remission of the eternal punish- 
ment due forher sins. She received a remission of the temporal 
punishment due for her sins commensurate to the perfection 
of her love: and this may have been a total remission of all. 
She received a large measure of God’s grace; she rose high in 
the friendship of God; and all this is spoken of by Christ as the 
much that had been forgiven her, because she had loved much. 
From the mere taking away of the guilt of mortal sin out of the 
soul to the supreme limit of God’s operations in the human soul 
God’s actions range through many degrees, and the more 
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perfect the act of contrition, the more absolutely does it destroy 
sin and sin’s consequences, and unite the soul to God. The 
woman’s act was far more perfect than the minimum required 
to justify a sinner outside of the sacrament. 

There is but one more element in the account which needs 
explanation, the application of the parable of the two debtors to 
the general theme of the passage. Now the context, the act of 
the woman, Christ’s judgment thereon, and the effects that it 
obtained from Christ, give evidence that the Lord wished to 
teach by the whole event that love destroys sin, and establishes 
in the soul the friendship of God. The parable of the two 
debtors is a general introduction to the main teaching. The 
parable is not to be taken in an absolute sense, but in a moral 
sense. If the debtor who was forgiven the heavier debt were 
base and ungrateful, he would love his benefactor less than 
the other. But the Lord conceives the issue in the sense of 
what ought to happen, morally speaking, among men in such 
a case. 

It cannot be that the Lord wished to teach by the para- 
ble that in his dealings with men it is usually verified that those 
who are forgiven the greater debt love God more than those 
who have never offended God so deeply, and who have there- 
fore a smaller debt to be forgiven. Usually the love of God 
grows in the soul by the purifying, refining influence of virtue, 
while sin coarsens the soul, blunts its finer powers, and makes 
it more difficult for it to apprehend and to love God. The 
more holy the soul becomes, the more does the horror of sin 
increase ; and the love of God grows in the same ratio. 

Wherefore we believe that the Lord wished to illustrate by 
the two insolvent debtors a specific phenomenon that occurs in 
the life of humanity. The debtor who owed five hundred 
pence, and who was forgiven, represents the class of great 
sinners who are really repentant. King David belonged to 
this class, the woman in the present passage belonged to it, the 
penitent thief belonged to it. The hearts of these are pierced 
through with blessed repentance, and the gratitude that they 
feel in return for God’s merciful pardon generates in their hearts 
a strong tender love of God. The great sinners who experience 
this soul-change in all its perfection are few, but there are 
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some. These love God very much, because the continual 
remembrance of his gracious mercy in forgiving their heavy 
offenses keeps love alive in their souls. 

It is an aphorism that ‘‘omnis comparatio claudicat.”’ 
Even among the similes of our Lord some are more forcible 
than others. The general application of the present simile will 
be made clearer by a consideration of its specific application to 
Simon the Pharisee and to the sinful woman. They were two 
debtors unto God. Though it is not declared just how they 
stood in the sight of God, certainly Simon believed himself 
more righteous that the sinful woman. In the parable Jesus 
allows the supposition to stand that Simon is less sinful. And 
now the great point of the parable comes in. The Lord does 
more for the greater sinner than for the one who is assumed to 
have sinned less. The Lord was not asked by Simon to for- 
give his sins, and therefore did not bestow on him the great 
benefit given the woman. The fact that Simon had received 
less than the woman is illustrated by likening Simon to the 
debtor to whom a creditor forgave fifty pence. As the Phari- 
see and the woman stood there before the Lord, the woman 
loved the Lord more. Her love was the cause of her forgive- 
ness, and it was also the effect of her forgiveness. Surely she 
who had loved much before her forgiveness, loved more after 
the merciful Lord had added another great motive of love. 
The Lord points to her grateful love and compares it to the 
Pharisee’slesserlove. The Lord then clearly tells why he for- 
gave more tothe woman. He forgave her because she loved 
much. The main truth is this: that love destroys sin and 
brings a sinner into a better relation with God than is that of 
the man who may have sinned less, but who fails in love. 
This is not to diminish the horror or lessen the realization of 
sin’sevil nature. In general those who love God most sin least. 
Sin injures the spiritual powers of a man’s nature; it coarsens 
the soul, and blunts spiritual perception. Sin is an essential 
evil, the only absolute evil in the universe. Every man 
should condemn that false theory that lessens the realization 
of the evil of sin by a maudlin sentimentality. 

The present teaching is a message of hope to the sinner, 
declaring what may be accomplished by penitentiallove. Itis 
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a. condemnation of hypocrisy and self-righteousness, which 
prevent a man from seeing himself as God sees him. It is a 
terrible message to those cold hearted mortals, who may live 
worldly, respectable lives, but who. have little or no love of 
God in their hearts. Weighed in the balance with these the 
poor outcast honestly returning to God through repentance 
and love is more acceptable to God. A loving father desires 
that his children be virtuous, and that they love him; but his 
heart would be more comforted by the sincere return of a 
prodigal who loved him, than by the officially correct conduct 
of a cold, unfeeling, thankless child. So God’s creature can 
offer him nothing better than love, nothing that will take the 
place of love. No created mind can comprehend God’s love 
for his creature, and this love demands love in return. 

There is a grand lesson in the passage for every man. It 
should serve to arouse cold worldly-wise people whose lives are 
fairly respectable, but whose hearts are void of love, to what an 
extent their lives are a disappointment to God. 

The passage contains a grand message of hope to the 
repenting sinner. It shows him the grand things that are yet 
possible to him by means of repentance and love. It exhibits 
a grand true type of repentance to all men, and convinces us 
how poor often our own repentance is. It portrays the Lord 
Jesus in his grand characteristics of truth and mercy, and it 
represents the love of God in its true value. 
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Odvta tk metetve xarépayey adcd. 

5. “Adda 8& execey ext tk me- 
Tews SOU OUx elyev YY TOAAHy, 
nar elOéwo eSavétethav Stk td wh 
éyety Balog tis YH. 

6. ‘“Hatou 8& kyarethavtos 
éxauuatodn, xat Stk tho wh syetv 
eitay éEnodvby. 

7, “Adda 8& emecev ext tic 
kdvOacs, xat dvésqocav af a&xavbar, 
nat &nénvcay adca. 


8. “Adda 88 Execev ext thy yy 
THY KAANY, *At EStdou xaondy, 8 wey 
éxatéyv, & 5&8 érjxovta, 6 dé tord- 
KOVTG. 


9. ‘O gov Ota, &xovétu. 


10. Kat xpoceAOdvtes of ua- 
Oytat eimay adt@: Ata ct év maxoa- 
BoAais AaAEig adtoic; 


tt, ‘O 8& d&ronxotbets elev ad- 

~ v i. ~ / ~ s) 
toig: “Ort duty dédotar yvOvar ta 
uuotota tHS Bactretag thy obea- 
voy, éxelvotg S& 0b SédoTat. 

12, “Ootts yao Syet, Sobrcetat 
ait@, xat meptoceuOrjcetat:  dottc 
dé obx Syet, nat S Byer dobticetar 

) | 
dn’ advod. 

13. Atk todto év napaboraic 
altos AGA, Ste BAsmovtes 00 BAE- 
moucty, %at &xovovtes 00x axovouctyY, 
oUSé suvtoucty. 

iti, Uke? auTOIS 
t ef 'H * Pe utes 2 
i meopnteta “Hoatov, 1 Aéyouca: 
»Axof dxotcete, xat od wy curate: 


dvarAryeodtat 
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4. Kat éyéveto év tO onetoety, 
a A ” A ty A 4 Lu & 

0 wey Execey TAO THY Oddy, xat HAPev 
Twa metetvk, xat xatépayev aded. 

5. Kat &do Sxecev éxt td me- 
te@dSec, xat Sou obx elyev yi 
ToAAry, xat cbc sSavéterrev, dea 
> A »” ol) 4 ~ 
vo uh exery Palos ths iis. 

6. Kat 6ce dvétethev 6 HAtog 
2 , A A \ \ ” 
éxaunaticbycay, xat Sia To un exety 


eitav, éSnodvOy. 
7. Kat &dko &recev eg tas 
axkvOas, xat dvédnoav at d&xavbat, 


nat cuvérevicay adtd xat xaomdy obx 
edwxev. 


8. Kat dra execev ete thy Yi 
\ L A > t> \ > 
Thy xaAty, xat €Stdou xaOToY ava- 
batvovta xat adSavdueva, xat epeoev 
eig totkxovta, xat bv eErxovra, xat 
Sy éxatdy. 

9. Kat freyev: “Og Set ora 


> , > , 
QARKOVELY, AXOUETW. 


10. Kat éce éyéveto xat& udvac, 
Howtwyv adtoy of wept adtov oly ToIG 
SwHdexa, tas TAOAsOAKS. 

tr. Kat greyev adbtois: ‘*Yuiv 
Td) wuoriyetoy Sédora tH¢ Factretac 
to0 Ocod, éxetvors 3 tots BEwhey 
gy mapaodoAaic tk mavta yiverat. 


12. “Iva @drémovtes  BAExwer, 
wat un wot, xal &xovovtes axod- 
wot, xat uh cumdaoty, wymoTe ért- 


oteébwsty, xat apelf} adtorc. 


BS. Aset 5 hevet Odx 


otdate thy TaCMdoAHY TAUTHY; xXat 


avtotc: 


TOS TkoAS TaS TAPAdOAKS YywWcesbe. 
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nar BAgémovtes PAgvete, xal od wy 
tonte. 

15, “Exayivén yao Wy xapdta 
TOO Aaod tToUTOU, xat TOIG Woty Ba- 
péws Fxoucay, xat tos dpbaryods 
adtoy éxdupucay, prjmote tOwoty 
coig 6p0aAwoic, xat TOIg Waty axov- 
cwsty, xat TH xaedia cuvdcty, xat 
éntotpépwoty, xat idcouat abtodc. 

16, ‘Yudv 3&8 panxdptor of dg- 
Oarpot, Str GAgmoucty, xat te Wra, 
Ott axovoucty. 

17, “Auhy yao Aéyw uty, ote 
ToAAot mpogpytar xat Stxator éne- 
Oiunoayv idetv & Brémete, nat odx 
YOav, xat axodcar & axovete, xat 
oUx Txoucay. 

18. ‘Yyets oby d&xodoate thy 
KaeaborAhny tov onetoavtos. 

19. Ilavtbt¢ dxotovtos thy Adyoy 
tHS Bactretac, xat pw cuvtévtoc, 
Zpyetat 6 movnods, xat aonater td 
gonapyévoy év tH xapdta avtod, 
obtds éotty 6 mak thy Odoy onapeic. 

20. ‘O 88 ént ta netewdsy oTa- 


z 


pstc, obtds gotty 6 Toy Adyow axodwy, 
nat evO0¢ peta yapag Aawbavwy 
autOy: 

21. Odx Byer d8 pilav év éauta@, 
Ak& Tpedcxateds getty, yevoueyns 
& OAtwews 7 Stwyyod Sta tov Adyoy, 
eVOdG oxavdadttetar. 


22. ‘O 88 ele tac axdvOas ona- 
osic, oUtéG éotty 6 Toy Adyoy axouwy, 
nat 7 wéotuva to ai@voc, xat y &- 
matH TOU TAOUTOU cUUTYtyet 
oyoy, xat axaotos ytvetat. 


\ 


TOY 
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14. ‘O ometowy tov Adyov onet- 
pet. 

15. Odor 5é etcty of mapa thy 
£ \ v Is < i: a 
6dbv, Srou oretoetat 6 Adyoc, of 
Stay axovcwoty, eDO0o Zpyetar 6 
Laravac, xat atper tov Adyov toy 
éomapuévoy eig adtouc. 


16. Kat obdtot eicty duotws of 
éxt tk TETOWSY onEtoduevot, of Etay 
&xovcwst tov Adyoy, evOdc wete 
AAAS Aaubdvoucty adtdy. 


17. Kat obx gyoucw pilav év 
« ~ > A , , > +: 
EXUTOIG, CAAA TOdoxatoot Etoty, celta 
yevouems OAtvews F Stwypod sta 
7 , > %) > "y 
tov Adyoy, eVO0G oxavdariCevtat. 


t 


axavlag onetoduevot, obto 
toy AdYov axovcayTES, 


18. Kat &ddAot eicty of sic tac 
ae 
pel 


19. Kat at péotuvat tod aldvoc, 
xat Wy ana&tyn too TAoUTOU, xal at 
mept ta Aotm& emtOuutar elomopeu- 
duevat cuunviyoucty toy Adyoy, xat 
axaoros ytvetat. 
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23. ‘O &8& éxl thy xadhy yi 
omapets, obtdg éotty 6 toy Adyoy 
duoluy “at cuvets, 6¢ 8) xaoro- 
popet, xa motet, 6 wev exatdy, 6 dé 
sEvjnovta 6 8& tetdnovta. 


1. On that day Jesus went 
out of the house, and sat by 
the sea side. 

2. And there were gathered 
unto him great multitudes, so 
that he entered into a boat. and 
sat; and all the multitude 
stood on the beach. 


3. And he spake to them 
many things in parables, say- 
ing: Behold, the sower went 
forth to sow: 


4. And as he sowed, some 
seeds fell by the way side, and 
the birds came and devoured 
them: 
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20. Kat éxetvot elow of éxt thy 
Yi thy xahhy onapévtes, ofttves 
&notoucty thy Adyov, xat mapadé- 
yovtat, ~al xnpmopopotcty éy tot- 
dnovta, war eStjnovta nat exatdy. 


21. Kot fheyev adtotc: “Ore 

i ” £ , e \ \ 
urte goyetat 6 Adyvoc, tva bxd tov 
uddtov teOf H Und thy xAlvny; ox 
ta ént thy Avyviav telf; 


22. Od yéke éotwy xpurtdy, gay 
4 4 >> 3 , 

ut) tva gaveowO7: ode éyéveto 
anéxougoy, KAA’ tva gaveowOf. 


23. Et wc eye wta axodery, 


&xousTW. 
24. Kat freyev aitoic: Bré- 
\ 2 , 2 7 , 
mete tt &xovete: év W WETOW WLE- 
cpeite, petenOyjceta duty xal 


1. And again he began to 
teach by the sea side. And 
there is gathered unto him a 
very great multitude, so that 
he entered into a boat, and sat 
in the sea; and all the multi- 
tude were by the sea on the 
land. 


2. And he taught them 
many things in parables, and 
said unto them in his teach- 
ing: 

3. Hearken: Behold the 
sower went forth to sow: 


4. And it came to pass, as 
he sowed, some seed fell by 
the way side, and the birds 
came and devoured it. 
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5. And others fell upon the 
rocky places, where they had 
not much earth: and straight- 
way they sprang up, because 
they had no deepness of earth: 


6. And when the sun was 
risen, they were scorched; and 
because they had no root, they 
withered away. 


7. And others fell upon the 
thorns; and the thorns grew 
up, and choked them: 


8. And others fell upon the 
good ground, and yielded fruit, 
some a hundredfold, some sixty, 
some thirty. 


o, He. that hath: ears; let 


him hear. 


to. And the disciples came, 
and said unto him: Why 
speakest thou unto them in 
parables? 


11. And he answered and 
said unto them: Unto you it 
is given to know the mysteries 
of the kingdom of Heaven, but 
to them it is not given. 


12. For whosoever hath, to 
him shall be given, and he 
shall have abundance: but 
whosoever hath not, from him 
shall be taken away even that 
which he hath. 


13. Therefore I speak’ to 
them in parables; because see- 
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s/ And other “ell: on the 
rocky ground, where it had not 
much earth; and straightway 
it sprang up, because it had no 
deepness of earth: 


6. And when the sun was 
risen, it was scorched; and be- 
cause it had no root, it with- 
ered away. 


7. And other fell among 
the thorns, and the thorns 
grew up, and choked it, and it 
yielded no fruit. 


8. And others fell into the 
good ground, and yielded fruit 
growing up and _ increasing 
and brought forth, thirtyfold, 
and sixtyfold, and a hundred- 
fold. 


g. And he said: Who hath 
ears to hear, let him hear. 


1o. And when he was alone, 
they that were about him with 
the twelve asked of him the 
parables. 


11. And he said unto them: 
Unto you is given the mystery 
of the kingdom of God: but 
unto them that are without, 
all things are done in par- 
ables: 


12. That seeing they may 
see, and not perceive; and 
hearing they may hear, and 
not understand; lest haply 
they should turn again, and it 
should be forgiven them. 


13.. And» che® “saith uate 
them: Know ye not this par- 


Matt. XIII. 1—23; Marx IV. 1—25 


ing they see not, and hearing 
they hear not, neither do they 
understand. 

14. And unto them is ful- 
filled the prophecy of Isaiah, 
which saith: By hearing ye 
shall hear, and shall in no wise 
understand; and seeing ye 
shall in no wise perceive: 

15. For this people’s heart 
is waxed gross, and their ears 
are dull of hearing, and their 
eyes they have closed; lest 
haply they should perceive 
with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and understand with 
their heart, and should turn 
again, and I should heal them. 


16. But blessed are your 
eyes, for they see; and your 
ears, for they hear. 


17. For verily I say unto 
you, that many prophets and 
righteous men desired to see 
the things which ye see, and 
saw them not; and to hear 
the things which ye hear, and 
heard them not. 


18. Hear then ye the par- 
able of the sower. 


19. When any one heareth 
the word of the kingdom, and 
understandeth it not, then 
cometh the evil one, and 
snatcheth away that which 
hath been sown in his heart. 
This is he that was sown by 
the way side. 


20. And he that was sown 
upon the rocky places, this is 
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able? and how shall ye know 
all the parables? 


14. The sower soweth the 
word. 


15. And these are they by 
the way side, where the word 
is sown; and when they have 
heard, straightway cometh 
Satan, and taketh away the 
word which hath been sown in 
them. 


16. And these in like man- 
ner are they that are sown 
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3 he that heareth the word, and 
straightway with joy receiv- 
eth it; 


21. Yet he hath not root 
in himself, but endureth for a 
while; and when tribulation 
or persecution ariseth because 
of the word, straightway he 
stumbleth. 


22. And he that was sown 
among the thorns, this is he 
that heareth the word; and the 
care of the world, and the de- 
ceitfulness of riches, choke the 


word, and he becometh un- 
fruitful. 
23. And he that was sown 


upon the good ground, this is 
he that heareth the word, and 
understandeth it; who verily 
beareth fruit, and  bringeth 
forth, some a  hundredfold, 
some sixty, some thirty. 
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upon the rocky places, who, 
when they have heard the 
word, straightway receive it 
with joy; 

17. And they have no root 
in themselves, but endure for 
a while; then, when tribula- 
tion or persecution ariseth be- 
cause of thé word, straightway 
they stumble. 


18. And others -are they 
that are sown among the 
thorns; these are they that 


have heard the word. 


19. And the cares of the 
world, and the deceitfulness 
of riches; and the lusts of other 
things entering in, choke the 
word, and it becometh unfruit- 
ful. 


20. And those are they that 
were sown upon the good 
ground; such as hear the word, 
and accept it, and bear fruit, 
thirtyfold, and sixtyfold, and a 
hundredfold. 


And he said unto them: 
Is the lamp brought to be put 
under the bushel, or under the 
bed, and not to be put on the 
stand? 


21. 


22. For there is nothing 
hid, save that it should be 
manifested; neither was any- 
thing made secret, but that it 
should come to light. 


23. If any man hath ears 
to hear, let him hear. 


Luxe VIII. 1—18 


Siw 


24. And he said unto them: 
Take heed what ye hear: with 
what measure ye measure, it 
shall be measured unto you: 


and more shall be given 
unto you. 
207) Por—he that hath, ate 


him shall be given: and he 
that hath not, from him shall 
be taken away even that which 
he hath. 


TURE Vili 73: 


1. And it came to pass 
soon afterwards, that he went 
about through cities and vil- 
lages, preaching and bringing 
the good tidings of the king- 
dom of God, and with him the 
twelve, 


2. And certain women 
who had been healed of evil 
spirits and infirmities, Mary 
that was called Magdalene, 
from whom seven devils had 
gone out, 


3. And Joanna the wife of 
Chuza, Herod’s steward, and 
Susanna, and many others, 
who ministered unto them of 
their substance. 


4. And when a great mul- 
titude came together, and they 
of every city resorted unto him, 
he spoke by a parable: 


5. The sower went forth to 
sow his seed: and as he sowed, 
some fell by the way side; and 


1, Kat éyéveto év t@ xabebije, 
Hat adto> Suodevey xat& mdAty xat 
xouny, xnevccwy xat edayyedrtd- 

2 , ~ ~ 
wevos, thy BactAetay tod Oeod, xat 
ot 3wdexa cuUy AUTO. 


2. Kat yuvatnég tives, at foay 
tebcoarneuuévar ard TveUUaTWY TO- 
me@y xat aobevetov, Meaota, 7 
xadhouugyy  Maydsadrnvy, ap’ as 
Sauudvex émt&k éFednAdOer. 


3. Kat “Iwavya, yun) Xouta, 
émttodmou ‘Howdou, xat Loucdvva, 
nat Ereoar moAAat, attives Styxdvouy 
altos dnd TOY UTAaOYSYTWY aUTATC. 


4. Luvedvtog 8& SyAou moAAod, 
nat Toy nat TOAty émrmopevOMevwy 
moog altdéy, elev Sta maoadodfe. 


s. "E&aAOev 6 oxetowy tod onet- 
eat tov ondpoy ato, xat év tm 


onmetoety 
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it was trodden under foot, and 
the birds of the heaven de- 
voured it. 

6. And other fell on the 
rock; and as soon as it grew, 
it withered away, because it 
had no moisture. 

7, And other fell amidst 
the thorns; and the thorns 
grew with it, and choked it. 

8. And other fell into the 
good ground, and grew, and 
brought forth fruit a hundred- 
fold. As he said these things, 
he cried: He that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear. 

g. And his disciples asked 
him what this parable might be. 

zo. And “he “said: Unto 
you it is given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of 
God: but to the rest in par- 
ables; that seeing they may 
not see, and hearing they may 
not understand. 


11. Now the parable is this: 
The seed is the word of God. 


12. And those by the way 
side are they that have heard; 
then cometh the devil, and 
taketh away the word from 
their heart, that they may not 
believe and be saved. 


13. And those on the rock 
are they which, when they 
have heard, receive the word 
with joy; and these have no 
root, who for a _ while be- 
lieve, and in time of tempta- 
tion fall away. 


Luke VIII. 1—18 


\ € tf \ , \ A 
thy Oddy, xat xateratyOn, xal tH 


metetva T00 odpavod xatépayey Auta. 
6. Kat &tepov xaténecey ent 
pe 5 \ 2 id INAS \ 
métTpay, nat puev &FynoavOy, Sta to 
uy eyety inuada. 


7. Kat &tepov émecey év wesw 
tov axavbdy, xat 


dxavar arénveEay 


ie: 


SUUMUEITAL at 
aU. 

8. Kat etepov execey eig thy 
yhy thy ayabryy, xat puév éxotncev 
xaomoy éxatovtanAactova.  Tadta 
héyo, gover: “O éywy Ota &xod- 
ety , &xovueTu. 


9. "Ennpotwy 8& adtdy of wa- 
Ontat adtod: Tis abty ety napadoAy. 

10, ‘O 88 elzev: ‘Yuiv dédorar 
yyovar ta wvothiora tH Bacthetac 
t00 Oeot, toig St Aotmotc ev napa- 
bodratc, tva BAémovtes wh BAgTwory, 
xat d&xovovtes wh cuvtdery. 


11, “Eotty 88 abtyn 4 mapaboah: 
‘O ondpos getty 6 Adyosg tod Oeod. 

12, Ot 88 nap& thy ddby cicty 
ot axovoavtes, elta Foyetat 6 did- 
Coos, xat atoer toy Adyoy and tis 
xapdiag adtdy, tye uh motevoavtes 
owhdcty. 


13. Ot 88 éxt tho métpac, of 
Otay axovowoty, pete Yaoa>S Séyov- 
Tat toy Adyoy, xat obvor pilav obx 
Exoucty, ot TPs xatpby mLoTEdoUCtY 
nat ev xatom@ netpacuod dolotaytat. 
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14. And that which fell 
among the thorns, these are 
they that have heard, and as 
they go on their way they are 
choked with cares and riches 
and pleasures of this life, and 
bring no fruit to perfection. 


15. And that in the good 
ground, these are such as in an 
honest and good heart, having 
heard the word, hold it fast, 
and bring forth fruit with 
patience. 


16. And no man, when he 
hath lighted a lamp, covereth 
it with a vessel, or putteth it 
under a bed; but putteth it on 
a stand, that they who enter 
in may see the light. 


17. For nothing is hid, that 
shall not be made manifest; 
nor anything secret, that shall 
not be known and come to 
light. 


18. Take heed _ therefore 
how ye hear: for whosoever 
hath, to him shall be given; 
and whosoever hath not, from 
him shall be taken away even 
that which he thinketh he 
hath. 
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14. Td 88 eigtac &xavbas necdy, 
obtot eicty of &xovcavtes, xat 
ind weptuvdy xat tAoUTOU xal Hd0- 
voy to0 Btou mopeuduevor cuunyt- 
yovrat, xat od teAecpopovaty. 


15. Tod d& év th xadf yf, odtot 
eioty olctves ev xaodia xarf] xat 
ayabf anodcavtes thy Adyov xatéx- 
Oucty, xal xaoTOPOPOUGtY ey UTOWOYT]. 


16. Odsdelg 8& Adyvoy pac, 
nrarvnter abtoy oxevet, F dnoxatw 
xAtynys tiOno, aA’ ext Avyviac 


TtOnoty. 


17. Od yap éottvy xpuntdy, 6 
00 gavepdy yevijcetar, o0d& and- 
xpupoy, © od wy yvwobf xat etc 

\ bY) 
pavepoy Oy. 


18. Badénete ody mOo axovete: 
a n A ” la > ~ 4 
Og ay yao exp, Sobrjcetar auT@, xat 
8g &y ur ey, nat 6 Soxet eyety ao- 
Oyjcetar an’ adtod. 


In all the Greek codices except B, we find the preposition 
éx or ame before Hs ofkias in the first verse of Matthew. 
In the second verse of the same, we find the article 7¢ before 
mdoiov in many codices, but it is omitted by &, B, C, L, and Z, 

In Verse four, B is the only uncial codex that has €Adovta, 


the others have 7\6ov. 


In this same verse E*, K, M, I, et al. 


add otpavod, which is followed by the Vulgate, the Syriac of 
Cureton, the Armenian and the Ethiopian versions. 
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In the sixth verse Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort read 
éxavpaticbn instead of éxavpatodn, | 

Many authorities add axovev in the ninth verse, but it is 
omitted by &, B, L, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 

In the fourteenth verse E, F, G, M, U, V, I, et al. have 
axovonte and Bréyrnte. 

In the eighteenth verse, B has o7redpavros, but most of the 
codices have ovretpovros. In Verse twenty-two the greater 
number of codices add tovrov after at@vos. In Verse twenty- 
three &, B, and D, have cvmeis: the other codices have sumwv. 

In the fourth verse of Mark, D, G, and M add Tod ovpavod. 
In Verse six & and D have ra zetpwdn. In Verse eleven, 
yveva is omitted in &, B, C*, L, A, K, HW, etal. At the end 
of Verse twelve, Ta auaptnuata is added in A, D,A, I, et al. 
Such reading is followed by the Vulgate, Syriac and Coptic 
versions. In the twentieth verse, Tischendorf approves év 
before tpidovra, éEjxovta, and éxardv on the authority of 
E, F, G, H, K, M, U, V, and II. Other authorities read eis, 
and others read &. Inthe twenty-second verse t/ is inserted 
before «purroy in &, A, C, E, F, G US, V, and A. itms 
omitted in B, D, H, K, M, U, etal. Inthe same verse, we find 
éav wn iva in &, B, and A. In others the reading 6 éay wy 
exists. At the end of this verse many codices have eis 
gavepov €XOn where B has davepwhy. 

In the third verse of St. Luke, the great majority of the 
codices have the plural avrois after dunxdvouv. SX, A, L, M, X, 
and II have avro. 

The years of our Lord’s public life were an active career of 
preaching. He did not wait for the people to come to him, but 
went out through the cities and villages, that is to say, wherever 
the people were to be found; and he taught them the great 
doctrine of the New Testament, and confirmed his teaching by 
miracles. At this time the twelve Apostles accompanied him, 
and they trusted the providence of God to provide for them the 
necessaries of life. 

Maintenance was at this time provided by certain pious 
women who went with the company of our Lord and his 
Apostles throughout Galilee. By this tenor of life the Lord 
gives evidence that “though he was rich, yet for our sakes he 
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became poor, that we through his poverty might become rich.”’ 
—II. Cor. VIII. 9. He also spared the poor people of the 
small villages the expense of entertaining him and his followers, 
and gave to these good women an occasion to practise a great 
act of charity. The custom of allowing women to minister to 
their needs was afterwards employed by many of the Apostles, 
although Paul dispensed with such service.—I. Cor. IX. 5. 

St. Luke mentions three of these pious women, Mary 
Magdalene, Joanna the wife of Chuza, and Susanna. Of 
Susanna we know nothing more than this bare mention. 
Joanna the wife of Chuza is mentioned again by St. Luke, 
XXIV. 10, as being one of the women who followed Jesus out 
of Galilee, and who was one of the witnesses of the Resurrec- 
tion. It has been conjectured by Schegg and Godet that 
Chuza was the officer of Herod Antipas, whose son Jesus healed 
at Capharnaum. Nothing certain is known. It is evident 
that she was a woman of high social station, and she was 
pleased to devote a part of her means to provide for Jesus and 
his Apostles during their career of preaching. 

Much more interest centers in the first woman mentioned 
by Luke, Mary that was called Magdalene. 

The surname Magdalene given to this woman undoubtedly 
comes from her residence in Magdala, a small hamlet on the 
western shore of the Lake of Gennesaret. The ruins of the 
small village are now called El-Medjdel. See A Diary of My 
Life in the Holy Land. 

In the Latin Church, Mary Magdalene is identified with 
the woman who had been a sinner, and who anointed our 
Lord’s feet as he sat at meat in the house of Simon the Pharisee. 
The same traditional opinion makes her also the sister of 
Martha and Lazarus of Bethany. The Roman Breviary 
assigns the Gospel of Luke concerning the event in the house of 
Simon the Pharisee, to be read on the feast of Mary Magdalene, 
and Augustine’s homily thereon endorses fully that persuasion. 
On the feast of Martha, we read that Martha, Mary, Lazarus, 
and many other Christians were seized by the Jews, and placed 
in a ship without sails or oars, and committed to the mercy of 
the waves of the Mediterranean. By a miracle of divine power, 
they came safely to Marseilles, and Lazarus became bishop 
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of that city. The account declares that Mary withdrew into 
the desert where she lived a holy life of contemplation for more 
than thirty years. Marseilles claims to have her relics. This 
account is approved by the Roman.Martyrology, and by John 
Sollerius in the Acta Sanctorum (Ad diem 22 Julit). 

Now in order that we may enter with proper dispositions 
of mind into the discussion of this question, we must first 
premise that the question in nowise pertains to any matter of 
faith or morals. It is a mere matter of biographical history. 
The Breviary and Martyrology in these matters of history are 
not infallible, and should be subjected to the same critical tests 
as other historical records. The prayers of the Breviary and 
Missal in honor of saints are based upon the historical accounts 
of the two books, and add nothing to the authority of such 
accounts. Hence the consensus of Fathers and doctors in the 
Church, if such were verified, in such questions as these avails 
only what their documents and proofs are worth. 

The great consensus of opinion, in the Western Church is 
to make Mary Magdalene the converted sinner, and identify 
her with the sister of Lazarus. But such unanimity by no 
means exists in the Greek Church. The learned Bollandist 
Sollerius is forced to admit that many Greek writers deny the 
Western tradition, and they assert that after the death of 
Jesus, Mary Magdalene came to Ephesus and lived with St. 
John. In questions of Holy Scripture there is no Father in the 
Universal Church of Christ that is possessed of the critical 
acumen and sound judgment of Chrysostom, and he declares in 
his eighty-first homily on Matthew that the sister of Lazarus is 
distinct from the sinner who anointed the feet of Jesus in the 
house of Simon the Pharisee. 

The best opinion in all tradition seems to be that of Theo- 
phylactus: “Many inquire how many women anointed our 
Lord with ointment. Some say there were two; one who is 
mentioned by John, who was the sister of Lazarus, and another 
mentioned by Matthew, Mark, and Luke. I believe with those 
who assert that there were three: one who was the sister of 
Lazarus, and who is mentioned by St. John; another who 
anointed our Lord two days before the Pasch, mentioned by 
Matthew and Mark; and this third one, whose anointing of 
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Jesus is mentioned by Luke.’’—Acta Sanct. V. Julii. This was 
also the opinion of Origen, and it is the common opinion of the 
Greek menologies. 

We have cited these authorities to show that there is no 
real consensus of Catholic tradition on the subject, and that the 
field is open for critical research. 

We shall not at this time finish the question of Mary 
Magdalene. Later on, when dealing with the events of Jesus’ 
life at Bethany, we shall examine the question whether or not 
the Magdalene be the sister of Lazarus and Martha; but in the 
treatment of the present text, we have in mind to prove two 
things: 

1. We believe that Mary Magdalene is not the woman 
mentioned in Luke, VII. 37. 

2. We believe that there is no valid evidence in the 
Scriptures that Mary Magdalene was a woman of sin, before her 
conversion to the Lord. 

The second proposition is new and strange; but a close, 
conscientious examination of the data of the Scriptures per- 
suades us that the popular idea of this woman is erroneous. 

The defense of the first proposition is easier. We have 
seen that our opinion in this proposition is held by Theophy- 
lactus and Origen; and, in fact, that it is the common opinion 
in the Greek Church. A valid argument in support of it can be 
drawn from the text of Luke itself. Luke wrote in the days 
when Magdalene was famous on account of the events con- 
nected with Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre. Now it seems 
incredible that Luke should omit to mention the name of the 
chief actor in the great event in the house of the Pharisee, if 
she had been Mary Magdalene. Certain it is that a woman, 
who had been so closely associated with the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and St. John at the foot of the cross, and who had been 
so highly favored by the risen Lord, would be personally known 
to the accurate historian Luke, who of all the Evangelists is 
most careful to mention every historical fact and detail that 
will make the account fuller and more credible. Such a man 
would not pass over in silence the identity of the actor in such 
an important event, had it been a woman who plays such an 
important part as that of Magdalene in the New Testament. 
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And when we turn to examine the proofs of our opponents, not 
a shred of any proof exists, except a mass of the sayings of 
men, who repeat what others have said before them without 
any critical examination thereof. . 

But the first proposition which we have above laid down 
will be corroborated by our defense of the second. 

We confess a certain feeling of timidity and sadness in 
setting out to overthrow an opinion which we learned in our 
childhood, which has formed the theme of moralists and paint- 
ers for centuries, and which seems to have held undisputed 
possession in the Latin Church from time immemorial. But as 
the surgeon must not be restrained by sentiment from probing 
a wound, or cutting off a diseased member, so we must enter 
upon a calm, dispassionate examination of this celebrated case. 

The first proof in support of our opinion is from the 
Scriptures, and can be enunciated as follows: There is no 
passage in the Holy Scriptures that dsserts or implies that 
Mary Magdalene was ever a woman of sin. We take for 
granted that the passage in Luke relating to the woman who 
anointed the feet of Jesus be excluded; for there is absolutely 
no evidence to prove that the Magdalene be that woman; and 
there is a valid argument which we have already adduced 
against it. Having excluded that text, the only texts that 
could with any show of probability be adduced against our 
position is the text of Luke VIII. 2, wherein it is stated that 
seven devils had gone out of Magdalene, and the text of Mark, 
XVI. 9. 

Of course, it is not our intention to prove that Mary 
Magdalene was absolutely sinless. She was a sinner in that 
general sense in which we are all sinners; but it is our intent to 
prove that she was not that immoral woman, that famous 
converted harlot that tradition has made her. 

The text of Luke asserts that seven devils had gone out of 
her, and the text of Mark asserts that Jesus cast these seven 
devils out of her. The advocates of the opposite opinion be- 
lieve that the residence of those seven evil spirits in the woman 
indicates a condition of great sinfulness, and this is the only 
real basis of the almost universal popular persuasion concerning 
this woman. 
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Now it is true that in Matthew XII. 43, and Luke XI. 24, 
Christ speaks of the going out of the unclean spirit out of a 
man, when he means the man’s conversion from sin; but we 
believe from the context in the passages relating to Mary 
Magdalene that the going out of the devils from her denotes her 
liberation, not from great sin, but from demoniacal possession. 
In fact, the text of Luke clearly affirms this. It is therein 
stated that the women who followed Jesus had been healed of 
evil spirits and infirmities. Certainly to be healed of an evil 
spirit means to be delivered from demoniacal possession. But 
Luke continuing in the same place, specifies some of those very 
women, and among these is Mary Magdalene. Even Knaben- 
bauer admits that from this text of Luke no certain argument 
can be drawn for the traditional opinion of the Magdalene’s 
antecedent sinful life. But the text of Mark must be inter- 
preted in the light of the clearer text of Luke; and hence every 
Scriptural support is taken from the aforesaid traditional 
opinion. 

When we turn to examine the traditional data in favor of 
the opinion which we are endeavoring to refute, we grant that 
the tradition is strong in the West. The tradition also in the 
Greek Church, through it differs from the Latin tradition in 
some points of the history, is quite consentient in regard to the 
sinful character of the Magdalene’s life before her conversion. 

However we find a fine testimony in support of our thesis 
in the First Homily of Saint Modestus, abbot of the Monastery 
of St. Theodosius, and afterward Patriarch of Jerusalem in 632, 
A. D. This testimony is cited by Photius, and is as follows: 
“Rightly therefore did the Lord elect Magdalene, out of whom 
he had cast seven devils, that he might by her expel the prince 
of sin from men. History says that this Magdalene, out of 
whom the Lord cast seven devils, was a virgin; and her martyr- 
dom is recorded, wherein it is said that on account of her 
virginity and eminent purity she appeared to her executioners 
like pure crystal. After the death of Our Blessed Lady, the 
Mother of God, Magdalene went to Ephesus to the beloved 
disciple, where she finished her apostolic career by martyrdom. 
To her last breath she would not be separated from John the 
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Evangelist and Virgin.”’—Acta Sanct.1.c. Though this testi- 
mony stands alone, it outweighs the authority of many Latin 
writers. It is the testimony of a prudent, able, and holy man, 
who was conversant with the traditions of Jerusalem where 
the tradition regarding the Magdalene would be more accu- 
rately preserved than in the West. It is a painful fact that 
many of the Western Fathers readily accepted many incredible 
legends, simply because they formed apt iilustrations of moral 
doctrine. Now the theme of a repentant harlot, meriting by 
her sincere repentance such singular marks of love as those 
bestowed on Magdalene, readily appealed to Christian senti- 
ment, and large use was made of it in moral treatises, without 
ever examining on what basis it stood. There was no point of 
doctrine or morals at stake, hence the infallible magisterium of 
the Church could not be invoked to safeguard the current of 
popular opinion in this matter: no one ee the legend, 
and so it has stood to this day. 

Now in justice to the truth of history, and in justice to the 
common rights of humanity, no woman, even though she may 
have lived two thousand years ago, should be represented as 
having been at any time immoral, unless there be adequate 
and certain proofs to support the charge. Of course, such 
false persuasion does not affect the glory and happiness of the 
saint in Heaven, for the glory of the saints is not dependent on 
the opinions of earth. They are honored, and have a right to 
be honored, by us, but this communion of saints is not of such 
nature that an erroneous, persuasion of mortals would rob a 
saint of any degree of glory that is the saint’s due. But the 
cause of truth and justice among men demands that we impute 
no such grave charge to any human being without sufficient 
warrant. And what is the basis upon which the popular 
conception of the Magdalene rests? A confessedly erroneous 
exegesis of the text of Luke, a baseless conjecture that Mary 
Magdalene is the woman who anointed the feet of Jesus in 
Simon the Pharisee’s house, and the opinions of men who never 
examined the question ex professo, and who cite no authority 
for their opinions. Even the learned Sollerius, who certainly 
makes a strong presentation of the data in favor of the tradi- 
tional opinion, really has nothing but the obzter dicta of the 
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Fathers, the pronouncement of the Sorbonne, and the legends 
of the French writers, who argue in the affair after the manner 
of Cicero pro domo sua. Any jury of just men, after hearing 
both sides of the evidence in a case like that of Magdalene, 
would render a verdict of acquittal without leaving the 
jury-box. 

It might be asked: ‘‘Why would God permit that such a 
false and injurious persuasion should exist in the minds of the 
Christian people for so many ages?’ It seems that God leaves 
the world much to its own resources in the matter of history 
and biography. The Church has ever paid her honor to 
Magdalene as a saint, and God did not deem it necessary to 
work a miracle to correct the critical error which confounded 
her with the woman of sin in the house of Simon the Pharisee. 

No man could rightly attack any matter pertaining to 
faith or morals which was so widely believed by the Christian 
people; but the identity of the Magdalene is a matter of critical 
history, and must be decided independently of the infallible 
magisterium of the Church. . 

We believe that another proof of our thesis is the fact 
that, in all the history of the Magdalene recorded in the holy 
Scriptures, there is never a mention of her sinfulness, or of her 
repentance. There is mention of her love, of her fidelity, of 
Jesus’ love for her; but not an intimation that she had ever 
been a fallen woman. Moreover the part that Mary Magdalene 
takes in the great events in the Gospel does not comport well 
with the idea that she had formerly been a public sinner. The 
sin of which tradition makes Magdalene guilty is that peculiar 
sin of woman, that, even after it is forgiven, will bring a blush 
of shame to the woman’s cheek. It is true, by the grace of God 
such a degree of penitential love is possible that the sin would 
be completely obliterated; but such repentance does not 
obliterate its remembrance among men. It seems that the 
woman, whose shame the people of Jerusalem knew, could 
scarcely with propriety follow Jesus as an inseparable com- 
panion, minister to his needs, and to the needs of the Apostles, 
occupy the position of Magdalene in the events of the execution 
of the death sentence, and finally figure in that wonderful 
interview recorded by the Evangelists between the risen Lord 
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and Magdalene. It would seem that a repentance, such as that 
of the popular Magdalene is supposed to have been, would 
move her toa certain retirement away from the eyes of men who 
were witnesses of her shame. 

We adduce this last reflection with a certain degree of 
timidity. God knows best what is fitting in all these matters ; 
and if it were clearly proven that the Magdalene were a con- 
verted harlot, we would, with willing heart, acknowledge that 
her conduct was guided by a wisdom higher than ours; but in 
defect of any such certainty, it seems not irreverent to make 
use of such consideration to still more exalt the glory of one of 
the saints of God. We believe therefore that from a sober 
consideration of the available data, it appears that the Mag- 
dalene was not a converted harlot, but a healed demoniac, 
who in gratitude followed the Lord, even till he arose from 
the dead. 

This question will be examined more fully in the course 
of this work. 

We have now to deal with the parable proper, and the 
treatment will be easy, for the Lord himself has made the moral 
application of it to human life. 

Capharnaum was the center of Jesus’ Galilean ministry. 
Capharnaum was built on the shore of the Lake of Gennesaret. 
On a certain day Jesus went forth from his abode in Caphar- 
naum, and walked down by the lakeside. A large multitude 
was soon gathered about him, so that the press of the crowd 
made speaking difficult. Jesus therefore entered into a small 
boat, and sat down. The people arranged themselves along 
the shore of the lake, and then Jesus taught them his doctrine 
by means of various parables, the first of which is the parable 
of the sower. This parable powerfully illustrates the com- 
bination of causes which effect the ruin or the success of man’s 
eternal life. The parables of the New Testament are brief 
narratives founded on real scenes and events such as occur in 
nature, and human life, each having a moral or religious 
application. 

To understand the event in human life on which this 
parable is founded, let us go back in spirit to the primitive 
methods of agriculture that existed in the days of the Lord. 
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There were in those days no grain-drills, but the seed was sown 
broadcast by the hand of man on the field, and covered by sub- 
sequent plowing. Let us stand in spirit by the side of the 
ideal field upon which the sower of the parable is operating. 
It borders upon the highway, and is not divided from the road 
by any obstruction. The sower fills a sack, which hangs sus- 
pended from his shoulder, with grain and walks in a straight 
line through the field scattering the grain in a uniform manner 
over a certain narrow strip of land by the sweep of his hand. 
Now as he approaches any road which borders, or intersects the 
field, the shower of grain cast by his hand laps over, and a 
portion of it falls on the hard bed of the beaten road. ie 
portion of the grain thus falling is trodden under foot by those 
who pass, the plow does not cover it, and hence it is readily 
found by the wild birds, and devoured by them. Again, in 
such a field there are certain parts where the surface rock is 
covered with a shallow covering of soil. The sower scatters the 
grain with a uniform movement, and hence certain portions of 
it fall on these parts where the rock is but merely hidden by the 
soil. There is scarcely enough of soil for the plow to cover 
the grain, and hence not having much earth to penetrate, the 
blade soon appears, for the fitting conditions for germination 
are all present. But when the plant begins to thrust down its 
roots it encounters the hard rock, and the plant withers away 
for defect of soil. 

In another portion of the field the grain falls from the 
sower’s hand on ground having depth of soil, and fertility but 
in that soil lie hidden the seeds of the thistle. The same causes 
effect the germination of the grain and of the thistles ; but these 
latter being of ranker growth soon choke the growing grain. 
We who live in a more temperate clime, have but a faint idea 
of the rank growth of the Oriental thistle, but suffice it to say 
that where it obtains full sway it would render the profitable 
growth of any cereal an impossibility. 

And finally some grain falls from the sower’s hand on good 
ground, and this grows to perfection, and yields a good harvest ; 
but even here there are various degrees of perfection: some of 
the ground yields thirty measures for one measure sown; other 
parts yield sixty; and still other parts a hundred. 
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It may seem to some incredible that a hundred bushels of 
grain could be obtained from the sowing of one; but in Genesis, 
XXVI. 12, it is stated that Isaac sowed in the land of Gerar, 
and obtained in the same year a hundredfold. 

Of course, under ordinary circumstances the portion of the 
grain that would be lost on unprofitable soil would be much 
less than the part that would fall wpon good ground, but this 
proportion has nothing to do with the relative numbers of the 
good and the bad members of humanity. 

Jesus next calls attention to the very great importance of 
the doctrine here promulgated in the customary formula: ‘“‘He 
that hath ears to hear let him hear.” 

Up to this time the Lord had not made large use of the 
parable in his teachings. The Sermon on the Mount is made 
up of plain precepts not involved in any allegorical setting. 
But now there was need that he should speak more clearly 
of his kingdom. This kingdom should not be perfectly estab- 
lished until after Christ’s death and resurrection, and it could 
not be understood fully till after that event. Hence a certain 
portion of Christ’s doctrine must be delivered to the world in 
the form of allegories, which his Apostles and his Church would 
afterwards xeplain to the generations of men. ‘The necessity 
of thus concealing these mysteries existed especially on 
account of the character of the Jewish people. 

The Apostles are surprised at the change in the methods of 
the Master, and when they are alone with him, they ask him 
why he employs the parable in his teaching of the people. 

In answering their question, Jesus makes use of a prophecy 
of Isaiah. Wherefore we shall first examine what was the sense 
of the original prophecy, and then endeavor to see what is its 
present application. 

The prophecy exists in Isaiah VI. 9, 10, and reads as 
follows in the original: ‘“‘And he said: Go, and tell this 
people: Hear ye continually, but understand not; and see ye 
continually, but perceive not. Make the heart of this people 
fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes: lest they 
see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and their heart 
understand, and they turn again, and be healed.” 
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Besides the passages in the Gospels under treatment, the 
Isaianic prophecy is employed in Acts XXVIII. 26, and by 
Paul in the Epistle to the Romans XI. 8, to describe God’s 
attitude towards the Jewish people. Hence it is important that 
we should, as far as possible, determine the exact import of the 
prophecy. 

In the first place, it describes the degenerate character of 
the Jewish people, and secondly, it announces God’s treatment 
of such apostate people. We are aided to an understanding of 
the passage under consideration by comparing it with Isaiah 
Il. 6, 8: ‘‘For thou hast forsaken thy people, the house of 
Jacob, because they are filled with soothsayers like the Philis- 
tines, and they make covenants with the children of aliens. 
_. . Their land also is full of idols; they worship the work of 
their own hands, that which their own fingers have made.”’ 
The Jews became thus degenerate by an abuse of God’s favors 
to them. They were blessed by Yahveh above all the other 
peoples of the earth. Their prophets were the clear oracles of 
the living God. The Most High fought their battles, and 
blessed their fields. But in basest ingratitude they turned 
away from Yahveh, and preferred the false gods of the 
heathens. And then God in punishment of their impiety 
turned away from them, or more properly from the reprobate 
portion, and permitted a certain awful blindness of the heart, 
which has characterized this people ever since. This is what 
is meant when the prophet is bidden make the heart of the 
people fat, and shut their eyes. The words of the prophecy are 
not to be interpreted too literally. It is not affirmed that God 
positively by direct causality produced that blindness of heart 
and spiritual insensibility. God is never the direct cause of any 
such effect. But when a creature has maliciously, and perti- 
naciously abused God’s grace, God permits what St. Paul calls 
[Rom. XI. 8] a spirit of stupor to fix itself on the soul, and 
then the message of God is not understood or loved by sucha 
soul. The imperative mood used by the prophet: “Hear ye; 
and understand not,” is a forcible way of asserting that such 
fact will be verified in the history of the people. It is a fre- 
quent form of prophetic diction to express some certain future 
fact by the employment of the imperative mood. In Acts 
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XXVIII. 26, Paul employs the prophecy of Isaiah, and he uses 

the future tense instead of the imperative, conclusively indi- 
cating thereby that the message of God to Isaiah, though 
expressed in the imperative mood, means the verification of 
a future event which God foresaw and permitted. 

In like manner, when God bids the prophet: “Make the 
heart of this people fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut 
their eyes,” it is equivalent to the saying: ‘Announce to this 
people, that as they have abused my grace, I will now withdraw 
my Spirit from them, so that a spiritual blindness shall come 
upon them, in such a manner that they shall see my works and 
hear my words, but they will not receive the great lesson which 
these works and words are intended to convey. They will not 
have understanding of these, because they have rejected the 
light, and the light is consequently withdrawn from them, and 
they are left in the darkness, which they have chosen instead of 
the light.”” There is a fearful signification in the antithetical 
affirmations of the prophet Isaiah: ‘‘Hear, but understand 
not;see, but perceive not.’”’ They represent the state of a man 
who has before him the evidences of religion, but whose soul is 
in such a state of spiritual insensibility that it regards these 
evidences with a blank stare. ; 

The closing words of the prophecy do not signify that 
God is unwilling that the healing of his people should be effected 
but the words denote the nature of the effect which the spiritual 
condition of Israel prevented from being wrought. 

The Lord quotes the prophecy not literally, but in sub- 
stance. Itisevident that the prophet did not refer specifically 
to the times of the Messiah in predicting God’s attitude towards 
Israel. Neither does the Lord, in asserting that the prophecy 
of Isaiah is fulfilled, imply such fact. Isaiah spoke of condi- 
tions which existed in his own time, and which conditions 
revealed the perverse character of the Jewish people, and Jesus 
simply says: “That which was verified in the days of Isaiah 
respecting your hard-hearted resistance of the grace of God, is 
verified again in my day, and my treatment of you in conse- 
quence will be like to that which by the mouth of the Prophet 
the God of Israel declared to you.” 
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The character of the Jewish people was such, that Jesus 
knew that they would not receive the doctrine of the kingdom 
of Heaven. They cared naught fora spiritual kingdom. Their 
hearts were coarse and dull. They were only prepared to hear 
of a worldly kingdom. Wherefore the Lord Jesus adopted by 
necessity the plan of delivering his message under such a veil 
of mystery that the carnal minded Israel should not penetrate 
the meaning; but the teaching of Jesus was of such a nature, 
that when his Church should take her place in the world, these 
truths would be understood by her and taught to every man. 

But the Apostles were not like the rest of Israel. It is 
true that they were weak, often slow to believe, and with a 
limited grasp of the spiritual world; but they were not so hard 
and faithless as the rest of their race. Hence the Lord Jesus 
admitted them into a deeper insight into the great truths of his 
kingdom. They were to be the founders of his Church, the 
hope of the world; wherefore he explains the parable to these; 
and they kept the explanation in their hearts, and after the 
glorification of the Master, they taught it to the people, and 
wrote it for us. 

Had the people of Israel been of like disposition, the Lord 
would have treated them as he did his chosen band, but the 
people of Israel by their unbelieving hearts made it impossible 
for Jesus to open up the truths of the kingdom tothem. Hence 
he consigned the clearest truths of his kingdom in parables, and 
gave the key of these to the Apostles and to his Church. 

Jesus’ manner of dealing with the Jewish people and with 
his Apostles is illustrated by an aphorism taken from practical 
life. It happens that a man places in the hands of certain 
stewards certain goods, which they are profitably to employ for 
the master’s benefit. On the day of reckoning he finds some 
who have been exceedingly faithful in advancing his interests, 
while others have been unprofitable. Wherefore the master 
takes from the unprofitable steward whatever is in his hands, 
and gives it into the hands of the one who has earned such trust 
by the fidelity with which he has administered the first trust. 
This is spoken of as taking from him that hath not, and giving 
to him that hath; for the reason that the unprofitable steward 
has no fruits of industry; while the faithful steward has these. 
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The seeming paradox of taking from him that hath not heightens 
the force of the expression. It seems to have been an aphorism 
among the people; and Christ employs it here to describe the 
character of God’s retribution of man’s work. It was true in its 
application to the Jews. God gave them a rich inheritance, 
and they asa people gave himno-returns. We need not rely on 
human opinions to assert this; listen to Isaiah: ‘“‘My well-be- 
loved had a vineyard in a very fertile hill; and he digged it, and 
gathered out the stones thereof, and planted it with the choicest 
vine, and built a tower in the midst of it, and also hewed out a 
winepress therein: and he looked that it should bring forth 
grapes, and it brought forth wild grapes. And now, O inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem and men of Judah, judge I pray you betwixt 
me and my vineyard. What could have been done more to my 
vineyard that Ihave not doneinit? Wherefore, when I looked 
that it should bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes? 
And now go to; I will tell you what I will do to my vineyard: 
I will take away the hedge thereof, and it shall be eaten up; I 
will break down the fence thereof, and it shall be trodden down; 
and I will lay it waste; it shall not be pruned nor hoed, but there 
shall come up briers and thistles; I will also command the 
clouds that they rain no rain upon it. For the vineyard of the 
Lord of hosts is the house of Israel, and the men of Judah the 
plant of his delight.” —Is. V. 1-7. Behold the crime of Israel, 
and its punishment. And the Lord turned from Israel to the 
Gentile Church, and the returns have been better. 

Though Christ’s teaching treats of the deepest mysteries, 
it is most simple and clear. It does not explain the mys- 
teries; for these can not be explained here. But it makes 
clear to man the great principles of faith and the law of conduct 
in a manner that the rudest mind may understand. 

Before the great message received its fulfilment by the 
Resurrection of Jesus, there were certain things that were not 
understood, not even by the Apostles. The Gospel tells of 
many things which were hidden until our Lord rose from the 
dead. None of these truths were lost by their temporary ob- 
scurity. The truths were providentially preserved, and when 
the message was complete they were understood and delivered 
to us that we might believe and through ‘faith be saved. As in 
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the light that came to the world through the Resurrection we 
read the parables of Jesus, we can not conceive more fitting 
presentations of religious truth. They contain the highest wis- 
dom uttered in the beautiful simplicity of familiar illustrations. 
The lilies of the field, the birds of the air, the rain and the winds 
of heaven, the harvest fields, the laborer’s wages, the love of 
kindred, the leavening of the bread, the shepherd’s keeping of 
his sheep, the common occupations and customs of the people, 
even the housewife’s sweeping of the floor, are made to teach 
man the high truths of God, and of our destiny. Were the 
choice given us, we would not that these parables be changed 
for any other method of teaching. And yet they were a sealed 
message to the Pharisees. It is a true saying that there are 
none so blind as those who will not see. The false hearted 
Jews would have rejected Christ’s message in any manner in 
which he presented it. Christ saw their false hearts, and he 
chose a manner of delivering his truths which should readily 
be understood by every one who was honest with God, and who 
sought the truth, but which would puzzle and confound those 
whose souls were false, and who hated the light. God wished 
every man to come to a knowledge of the truth, but the per- 
verted hearts of the Jews repelled the light. 

These passages of Holy Writ also establish the nature of 
God’s judgment of the lives of individuals. God has given 
to all of us talents which we are to use in useful spiritual indus- 
try ; and woe to the one who in the accounting will be found to 
have misused his talents! s 

In the sixteenth verse of Matthew Jesus openly testifies 
that the Apostles were accessible to the truths of the kingdom 
of Heaven. Their eyes saw and their ears heard ; that is to say, 
their souls perceived the nature of the new life with Jesus. Of 
course, the, Apostles had not a full grasp of the great new 
creation, but they were docile and honest, and Jesus foresaw 
the day when they should reform the whole world by the power 
of his doctrine. And the Lord proclaims that the Apostles are 
indeed happy in receiving from Jesus’ own lips the great glad 
tidings of redemption, of being eye-witnesses of Jesus’ won- 
derful works. “Ages of patriarchs and prophets had gone 
down to death, looking forward to the coming of the Messiah. 
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As St. Paulsays: ‘These all died in faith, not having received 
the promised things, but having seen them and greeted them 
afar, and having confessed that they were strangers and pil- 
grims on the earth.’ Mark the intense joy expressed in the 
canticle of Simeon because his eyes had seen the infant Christ 
who was born to redeem the world. An equal desire and hope 
were entertained by the holy men of Israel, but the fulfilment 
was deferred. And now that hoped-for Messiah was with the 
Apostles, their leader, their teacher, their friend. And they 
were allowed to come very close to him, to live with him, and 
to become filled with his doctrine from close personal associa- 
tion. Certainly the Apostles were blessed in such a great gift 
of God. 

And not only they, but the whole world was blessed by 
that event. Even the most appreciative of the sons of men will 
never fully realize the greatness of God’s gift to humanity when 
he sent his Son to redeem the world. How closely humanity 
is bound to its Creator in the fact that a human nature and the 
infinite nature of the Deity are united in one person, who 
walked our earth and lived among us! 

From the tenth verse of Mark we learn that some of Jesus’ 
disciples were with the twelve Apostles when they obtained 
from Jesus the explanation of the parable of the sower. 

The thirteenth verse of Mark does not really contain any 
chiding of the Apostles and of the disciples by Jesus. The 
parable of the sower is in reality easy to understand. There 
are many things in the teaching of Jesus more difficult to under- 
stand. And the Apostles were to receive the whole doctrine 
and teach it to others. Hence Jesus in the present interroga- 
tions calls the attention of the Apostles to their weakness in 
comparison with the greatness of the communication of divine 
truth that he was about to give the world. Wherefore the 
remark of Jesus was intended to move the Apostles to a realiza- 
tion of their natural insufficiency, in order that they might seek 
aid from God in the great commission given to them. 

We come now to the explanation of the parable proper. 
Here our task will be easy, since the Lord has himself fully 
explained the same. We shall therefore only endeavor to 
describe those who, in our own days, correspond to the several 
classes mentioned in the parable. 
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The class represented by the seed which fell by the way- 
side are those whose souls are not receptive of the truths of the 
kingdom of Heaven. They give no time or thought to such 
matters; they are occupied with other matters. The seed, 
which is the doctrine of Christianity, can not enter into the 
hard soil of their souls. They occupy their time with employ- 
ments, business, social pleasures, the enjoyment of the present 
order of things. They may not have formally rejected Christ, 
but neither have they formally accepted him. Perhaps at 
times an alarming thought of the swift passage of human life, 
and of the unknown beyond steals into their souls, and startles 
them for a moment; but it soon gives place to some practical 
thought of the world, and the worldly tenor of life is resumed. 
These men are all about us; they fill our streets; they carry on 
the main bulk of the mighty volume of business of our country. 
The tact and ability that many of them show in acquiring the 
goods of this world are wonderful; but when it comes to the 
great questions of eternity, judgment, Heaven, and God, their 
minds area blank. They can not look upon the future life and 
the rewards of righteousness as realities. If there were prom- 
ised them a heaven of grand residences on fashionable streets 
with large beautiful lawns in front; a heaven of fine horses 
and carriages and liveried servants; a heaven of gilt-edged 
stocks and bonds, mortgages, bank accounts and lands; and if 
they could see this and see others enjoying such happiness,— 
O, then they would move with all energy to attain that which 
appealed to their senses. But the high nature of the kingdom 
promised by Christ has no attractiveness for an unspiritual 
man. He lacks the temper of mind to appreciate such a state 
of life. His tastes are worldly. The thought of leaving this 
world even for Heaven is not a pleasing hope. In the great 
human comedy, it is grimly amusing to see the care and the fore- 
thought and the labor that these poor worldlings put into their 
worldly affairs. How they count their profits with intense 
satisfaction! And we must not understand that only the rich 
belong to this class. It is made up of all the ranks of life; a 
mighty host of unreflecting, foolish, worldly men, who never 
think of the needs and the destiny of the soul within them 
which differentiates them from the brute creation. Itisa hard 
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class to reach with the message of Christ ; for the use they make 
of their souls renders them as though they had no soul at all. 
Mere ignorance of Christ might be overcome; but with them it 
is ignorance combined with a lack of all desire to know the 
great message. No force in the mode of presentation will 
overcome this deadly torpor. Their souls have shrunk by the 
force of their cold, hard lives, and they perish as did the seed 
which fell by the wayside. 

The next class is represented by the seed which fell upon 
the slight covering of soil on the surfaces of the rocks. It is 
easy to detect this class. They are superficial, shallow men, 
who have not the stability of character to endure the trials and 
hardships incident to the Christian life. Unlike the preceding 
class, these men are willing to receive Christ. They accept his 
law, and for a time show fervor and love of God. But then 
the time that tries men’s souls comes upon them; the time 
when men have need of perseverance; and then they waver 
and fall. | 

The ordinary Christian life is exposed to many dangers. 
The peculiarly irreligious character of popular thought wars 
against faith, and exposes the poor Christian to the danger of 
unbelief. The force of old vicious habits steals upon him, and 
draws him to the old ways of sin. The drift of the world 
reaches out, and endeavors to draw him with it. The first 
fervor wears away, and the dreary battle of life begins, demand- 
ing constancy of mind and firmness of purpose; and then the 
sentimental part of religion vanishes, and the stern hard reality 
of walking in the narrow and difficult path remains. And then 
begin the failures. Every man who has had any experience in 
apostolic work knows of these sad failures. He has witnessed 
the poor penitent at the confessional, drawn thither perhaps 
by the occasion of some mission, or other extraordinary means. 
He has seen him go forth on the next morning after Holy 
Communion, and he has shuddered at the thought of what he 
would have to encounter in this sinful world. And too often 
he receives the sad news that the history of the man’s life is 
like to that of the seed sown on the rocky places. Very often 
such souls succeed well enough when placed in a helpful en- 
vironment. They need a prop, the helpful counsel and example 
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of others. But if perchance they should be thrown on their 
own resources, if the Church be far away or badly adminis- 
tered; or if the preaching be poor, then they grow remiss and 
drift away. 

We are treating the question from a purely Catholic stand- 
point ; for the words of Christ contemplate not many churches, 
but one indefectible Church, and these poor superficial souls by 
receiving the word for a time, thereby become members of the 
Catholic Church. The defect in their lives is a lack of spiritual 
resources, a lack of vitality of the spiritual life, the inner life. 
There is also a defect of a proper recognition of what the world 
really is. 

If we were forced to live in a region infected with the most 
contagious of diseases, among people whom it was death to 
approach, what care we would employ to hold aloof from any 
contact with anything infected! How carefully we would 
employ every precaution and remedy against the disease! 

And behold, our souls are living in a world whose spirit it 
is death to imbibe; a world whose every touch is infectious and 
deadly; and yet we love it, and live its life, and our souls are 
sick with the fever of the lust of this world. Men are greatly 
influenced by the conduct of those around about them, and the 
great mass of humanity are going with the world. 

Hence it is sad to note that even with people who rank 
as good Catholics, their worldly life is much more real and 
intense than their spiritual life. You will find them, in fact, 
without any perceptible interior life; respectable people, and 
fairly correct in routine fulfilment of church obligations, but 
with souls enervated by spiritual drought. 

Now the natural constitution of our different dispositions 
is a thing over which we have no control. One by nature will 
have more depth and stability of character than another. Such 
natural trait is good, and enables a man to stand firm under 
a heavy press of opposition. Hence, since grace perfects 
nature, the natural force of character aids a man in his religious 
life. Inthe unequal distribution of natural endowments, some 
have received more, and some have received less. It is God’s 
work, and we cannot question his wisdom and his justice. In 
the judgment of human lives, he will take into account what 
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each one received and what fruits each has gathered. But in 
the present treatise, we are solely bent on discovering what 
remedy to propose for the man of shallow, unstable char- 
acter. 

Salvation is not the achievement of natural causes. No 
man can do anything good without the grace of God. Hence 
the grace of God must be invoked to supply the defect of 
natural character. The man who is lacking in force of char- | 
acter must seek aid from God, by persistent prayer. He must 
recognize his need, and employ every means to deepen his 
spiritual life. And this can be done, and God is ready to do it, 
if the proper dispositions are developed in the human soul. 
The spiritual life will grow in any soul, if it receives proper 
care. This growth is the deepening of the soil; and as it deep- 
ens, the seed flourishes, and the man’s life assumes a real 
definite religious character. 

It must be remarked here that men of naturally deep 
resourceful characters may be spiritually shallow and incon- 
stant. The depth of the soil of a man’s soul, in regard to his 
religious status, is simply the depth in which his nature has 
been penetrated by his religious convictions. And the great 
business of life is to make that soil deeper. It is made deeper 
by pious reflection, by prayer, real vital prayer, by the frequent 
thought of God, and by the love of God. Nothing will deepen 
it more than to withraw from the world for a time, and come 
into the temple of God, and there talk with him in real soul- 
conversation. There is not enough of this; we are too busy; 
even our attendance at obligatory worship is often merely 
official, a part of the feverish unrest of our lives. 

What we need therefore is a better development of the 
kingdom of God within us, a growth in vital piety, a closer 
soul-communion with God, more thought bestowed on what it 
really means to be a Christian, a deepening of our spiritual life, 
less love of this life and more love of eternal life, so that the 
soil of our souls may be deep enough to bear a bounteous 
harvest for the Lord. 

The next class is represented by the seed which, after it 
had sprung up, was choked by the thistles. This class is easy to 
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recogni e in society. They are the men out of whose souls 
-teligion is crowded by the love of riches and the cares of the 
. We must remark here that the Lord does not intend by the 
‘present parable to classify men in distinct classes; but only to 
_ describe vividly the different agencies that war against the 
spirit. Hence the causes mentioned in this third instance may 
produce that hardness of heart described in the first division of 
_ the parable, and they may produce that superficial grasp of 
_ feligion mentioned in the second place. Presentations of 
moral truth are not to be treated like mathematical formulas. 
_ The Lord only wished to point out some leading characteristics 
of men in regard to their religious life, and to give their causes. 
; We have here to deal with men who have made formal 
_ profession of the Christian religion. This formal profession is 
indicated by the fact that the seed is received into the ground. 
These men also continue in the Church; for it is not said by the 
Evangelists that the plant dies, but, as the very accurate Luke 
puts it, they bring no fruit to perfection. Just as we have seen 
_ in fields where the weeds grow thick and rank, the useful plant 
is there, but stunted and weak, and devoid of profitable fruit. 
The causes which choke the growth of the seed are not 
exactly the same in the three Evangelists. Matthew describes 
them as “ the care of the world and the deceitfulness of riches.” 
Mark calls them “the cares of the world, the deceitfulness of 
riches, and the lusts of other things.’ Luke enumerates 
“the cares and riches and pleasures cf this life.” But the three 
in substance agree; for the care of the world in its widest 
acceptation includes the pleasures of tus life, and the lusts of 
other things. Mark and Luke are somewhat more explicit than 
Matthew. By this third part of the parable the Lord Jesus 
wished to affirm the injurious effects on a man’s religious life of 
an excessive seeking after the goods of this world, and an exces- 
sive love of the enjoyment of these. Under these general 
headings the Lord intends to group all those things which 
form the object of man’s worldly endeavor. The two loves in 
man’s soul are directly antagonistic: the more a man loves this 
world, the more will he bend his soul’s energies to possess much 
of it; and consequently the less will he love Heaven, and the 
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less will he endeavor to attain it. God’s idea is that we should 
love this world in very small degree; or better yet, not at all, 
and love Heaven with all our heart; and we reverse the order, 
and love Heaven very little or not at all, and make an idol of 
this world. Let a man ask himself: What is it in my life 
that obtains the main part of my thought and activity? I rise 
in the morning with mind and body refreshed by slumber. My 
mind begins to think, and my body to act; and so they con- 
tinue till the time of retiring. And I lie down to sleep, for I 
have done a day’s work. And for what have I labored? Is it 
not for these very things that choke the good seed in my soul’s 
life? I was put into the world to pass through it as the 
Hebrews passed through the wilderness. JI am bidden to build 
here only tents for a temporary sojourn; and to set my heart 
on nothing that I see here. And instead I erect palaces, and 
settle down in them, and surround myself with all the encum- 
brances of this world that I can grasp, and I become oblivious 
of my inheritance in the kingdom of Christ. The issue can be 
illustrated by an easy figure. Conceive a traveler engaged in a 
journey on foot toa far-off land. As he journeys along, objects 
attract his attention by the wayside. He stops to examine 
them, and he finds that he loves them. He begins to collect 
and store them. He still believes that he can do this and yet 
reach his destination in time. But day by day he grows more 
eager to acquire these wayside objects, and the desire to reach 
his destination grows fainter, until finally he finds that the 
possible time within which he could make the journey has 
elapsed, and he is left to die in the plain, mocked by the 
possession of objects which can serve him no longer. 

It is to be noted that the Evangelists speak of the decezt- 
julness of riches. Riches are deceitful in many ways. They 
are deceitful because they seem to be what they are not, and 
move men to believe that their possession insures happiness ; 
whereas they multiply care and drive peace from the mind; 
and full oft the man who has given his life to attain them must 
confess that their use is flat, stale, and unprofitable. They are 
deceitful, because they invite a man to go after them, and yet 
they elude his grasp; and again when possessed they often slip 
away from a man. 
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But most of all, they are deceitful, because they move man 
to believe them a real good, and to relinquish the quest of the 
one only Good to go after them, and to seek in them a happi- 
ness that they can not give. No siren’s song is as irresistible as 
their invitation, and who can estimate the multitudes that 
have been shipwrecked by following that invitation ? 

The overweening love of this world grows in the heart like 
the weeds in the sown field. Weeds will grow without any 
care or cultivation, but the profitable plant must have both. 
So it is with the love of the world, we take to it naturally. The 
weeds and the useful plant may grow side by side in the field, 
but if the weeds predominate, the useful plant will bring no 
fruit to perfection; and the weeds will predominate unless 
restrained by vigorous effort. So in man’s life, a man may 
have this world in his heart, and yet profess to be a Christian ; 
but if he really serves that world, which it is so easy to love, he 
will be found with nothing of consequence stored up for etern- 
ity. Again, even though weeds growing in a sown field may 
not choke entirely the useful plant; yet every weed that grows 
there takes something from the crop. So it is in man’s rela- 
tions to the world; every movement of his soul towards this 
world enfeebles just so much the heavenly aspirations and 
achievements of his life. The excessive love of the goods of 
this world crowd out of the soul of man the right thought and 
desire of the other life. 

The excessive love of riches causes many surprises, when 
we come to examine closely the lives of Christians. We find 
in the Christian community men of prominence, professional 
men or business men, or the like; they move in respectable 
circles, occupy desirable pews in the church; all seems fair on 
the exterior. But by some chance we are admitted to an inside 
view of their lives; and there we find the fearful price that they 
have paid for the competency or the wealth which they enjoy. 
There we find the record of the lawyer’s excessive fees, his 
acquisition of property without any just title by the tricks and 
technicalities of the law; there we find the record of the poli- 
tician’s bribe-taking, and the abuse of his office to further his 
own interests; there we find the record of the sharp practices 
and conventional dishonest methods of the man of business; 
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there we find the record of the unjust possession of inheritances 
by heirs, who made use of the technicalities of law to gain 
possession of property against the clearly revealed wishes of the 
deceased owners; there we will find the record of fraudulent 
claims against governments, corporations, and individuals, 
fraudulent and excessive damage suits; there we will find the 
record of money obtained by adulterating the articles of com- 
merce; and various other records which contravene the prin- 
ciples of justice. And so much attached are these men to the 
possessions which have been acquired by these dishonest deeds 
that no persuasion can move them to relinquish their hold on 
them. Their property gives them a certain prominence; they 
become arrogant and proud, and thus they live and thus they 
die. 

Manifold are the ways in which worldly cares and worldly 
pleasures enfeeble the soul’s spirituality. The very pursuit of 
these develop in the soul a certain taste. which counteracts. the 
spiritual taste. Our appetites move us to eat the food which 
we like; and thus the soul habituated to things worldly has an 
appetite mainly or totally for these. A missionary records 
that he once visited on Christmas day a rural pastor who had 
received a large Christmas collection. The missionary found 
the pastor seated before a table on which the collection was 
heaped up, and the pastor was enjoying it by constantly run- 
ning his hands through it, and piling it up, and as it settled 
down, piling it up again. It was pleasant to the sight, and to 
the touch. The currency, the glittering silver, and the yellow 
gold,—all was his; he could not get it near enough to him; 
every available sense was employed to heighten the joy of its 
possession. 

The Lord’s service that day consisted of a few per- 
functory remarks, a mere introduction to the collection, a 
hurried Mass, and then with outstretched hand a personal can- 
vass of God’s people for that for which Judas Iscariot sold the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Worldly cares and pleasures also choke the spiritual life by 
their demands on a man’s time. Many become oblivious of 
the great aim of human life simply through lack of time. 
The man goes to Church with mind preoccupied by worldly 
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interests ; he puts off reception of sacraments, and other duties 
through lack of time; he becomes habituated to a worldly 
manner of thinking and of acting, so that things of the spiritual 
world seem strange and unreal. Worldly success moves such 
aman to a certain pride and independence which are inimical 
to the religion of the cross. Worldly failure embitters him, and 
fills him with a certain cynicism. His soul is bitter and cold, 
and it will be hard for such a man to follow the principles of. 
strict honesty. 

Finally worldly cares move a man to deeds of injustice. 
In order to win in a world which adopts unjust methods the 
man will be tempted to adopt the prevailing methods. The 
man may not commit larceny as civil statute defines: there are 
many ways to scant justice and escape punishment in this 
world; but in the judgment of God hidden things will be 
brought to light, and strict justice will be measured out to every 
man, It is remarkable how the consciences of men grow 
callous in the undisturbed possession of ill-gotten goods. A 
man will not rise higher than his ideals, and the love of the 
riches and pleasures of the world lower man’s ideals, and set the 
course of his life in a wrong direction 

It is easy to describe the fourth class mentioned by Christ ; 
they are the righteous followers of Christ. They are not all 
equal in sanctity : some produce thirtyfold, some sixtyfold, and 
some a hundredfold. It is not necessary to describe the ele- 
ments that make up their lives, nor the things that they have 
overcome. The whole body of the Gospels is aimed to teach 
men how tolive. Hence throughout every page of the sacred 
deposit we shall find descriptions of their lives, and the means 
by which they produce the harvest for the Lord. 

Inasmuch as there are various degrees of perfection in the 
lives of these righteous ones, we should not be content merely 
to enroll ourselves in their number: we should strive for the 
sixtyfold and even for the hundredfold. 

In the texts of Mark and Luke the parable of the sower is 
followed by certain statements not found in Matthew. The 
first of these regards the lighted lamp, which is not to be placed 
in hiding under a vessel or under a bed. This simile seems to 
have been to Jesus a favorite method of illustrating moral truth. 
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It occurs again in Luke XI. 33, and in Matthew V.15. In the 
aforesaid text of Matthew, it indicates the duty of the Apostles 
to preach the truths of the kingdom of Heaven to the whole 
world. In the present instance the illustration is cognate. 
Jesus Christ was the essential light of the world. His doctrine 
was an emanation of that essential light, and its mission was to 
illumine the world. The method adopted by Christ to propa- 
gate that doctrine was the teaching of the apostolic body. 
Here therefore he tells them that, though he veils the truths of 
the kingdom of Heaven now for a brief time from the multi- 
tudes, yet they are destined to be clearly presented to all man- 
kind. The Lord frequently adverts to this design. He had 
come into the world to light it up. During the period of his 
mortal life, the nature of his mission was such that the full, 
clear message could not be presented to men then. But his 
chosen legates were taught the truths, and they were to be his 
lamps in the world; and by this present exhortation he encour- 
ages them to fulfill the office for which they were chosen. 

In the twenty-fourth verse of Mark, there is a comparison 
which in other portions of the Gospels is employed to express 
the truth that God makes the measure of our mercy and for- 
giveness of others the norm of his mercy to us. -But here the 
context plainly demonstrates that it can not be used in that 
sense. The conclusion of the whole passage both in Mark and 
Luke is in form of enunciation exactly similar to the twelfth 
verse of Matthew, which, as we have explained, illustrated 
God’s dealings with the Jews. Nevertheless we believe that 
the passage in Mark and Luke does not relate to the Jews but to 
the Apostles themselves; and in general to the legates of the 
New Law. It seems that the Lord used the illustration twice in 
the present teaching; once in relation to the Jews, and secondly 
to illustrate how God would deal with his representatives in the 
New Alliance. Wherefore we believe that when, as recorded 
by St. Mark, Jesus declares that ‘‘with what measure ye 
measure, it shall be measured unto you,” he means to affirm to 
the Apostles and their successors that the measure of the 
attentive study with which they heard his doctrine, and the 
zeal and energy with which they afterwards preached it to the 
world would be the measure of God’s retribution unto them. 
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Then follows the other illustration naturally. The people of 
the first law were stewards, and had been unfaithful in the 
stewardship. And the Lord took from them the capital which 
had been given them, and gave it to another people, from 
whom he was to receive the interest that the first stewards had 
failed to accumulate. In the present application of the com- 
parison Christ warns the legates of the New Law that their fate 
shall be similar, if they in like manner prove unfaithful. ; 

It seems that in the eighteenth verse, Luke has weakened 
the force of his expression by endeavoring to take away the 
paradox. Inthe other two Evangelists the proposition stands: 
‘“__ and whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away 
even that which he hath.” But Luke modifies it thus: “— 
whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken away even that 
which he seemeth to have.” It seems, at first sight, a contra- 
diction in terms to say that there is taken gway from a man a 
thing which he has not; and we believe that Luke has endeav- 
ored to avoid this seeming contradiction by inserting the term 
seemeth. But Luke in endeavoring to avoid one seeming 
paradox has fallen into a greater. How can there be taken 
away from a man a thing which he seemeth to have, and hath 
not? This question is entirely independent of inspiration. 
The substantial idea of Christ is expressed by all three. There 
is only a difference in precision of style; and in the present 
instance we prefer the statements of Matthew and Mark. 

As we have explained above, the phrase seems to have 
been a Hebrew aphorism, and was rendered forcible by the very 
fact of its seeming paradox. In the illustration Christ desig- 
nates as the man who hath not the man who has not employed 
what God gave in a proper way, and consequently has not that 
which, in virtue of what he has received, he ought to have. 
From such a one is to be taken that which was entrusted to him, 
which has been unfruitful in his hands. The illustration cen- 
ters in one great truth, that their works follow the dead into 
the judgment, and the rewards of God are apportioned accord- 
ing to men’s works. As men sow thus shall they reap: as our 
days pass one by one we are shaping our eternal destiny, and 
the total of the record of our days shall determine God’s judg- 
ment. 
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MARK IV. 26-29. 


26. And he said: So is 
the kingdom of God, as if a 
man should cast seed upon the 
earth; 

27. And should sleep and 
rise night and day, and the 
seed should spring up and 
grow, he knoweth not how. 

28. The earth beareth fruit 
of herself; first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in 
Bie. Car, 

29. But when the fruit is 
ripe, straightway he putteth 
forth the sickle, because the 


26. Kot reyev: Otbtwg éotty 
* Bactheta tod Oeod, wo avOowno¢g 
Bah toy oxdooy ext THs 17s. 


27, Kat xabeddy, xat éyetonrat 
vUxta xal uéoav, xal 6 andeo¢ 
Bract& xat unxdvyntat, wg 00x oldey 
aUtOs. 

28, Adtoudtn FF Yh %ax0eTO- 
Most, TEM@TOY YOeTtOY, eita oTaYUY, 
elta TAONS citos év TH ota yUT. 


29. “Orav 38 xapadot 6 xaondc, 
eUBicg dmootéAher to Soétavoy, Ott 
Taogotnxey 6 Deotowog 


harvest is come. 


In the twenty-eighth verse, we find the reading rArjpns 
ci7os in Band D. This reading is also approved by Tisch- 
endorf. IlA‘jpn citov is found in &, A,.C?, L, A, TI, et al. 
This reading is approved by Westcott and Hort. 

This short parable is recorded only by Mark.- Its import 
is historical rather than moral. There are two chief opinions 
regarding the explanation of the parable. The first is presented 
by Knabenbauer. According to him the sower is Christ, and 
the seed is his personal teaching. After sowing this seed, he 
ascended into Heaven, and allowed the seed to grow without 
his visible supervision. And it did grow, and waxed strong; 
and he will come again at the last day to reap the harvest. 
There are many things which militate against this theory. -It 
seems to remove Christ too far from the Church, to liken him to 
the man who sowed seed in a field, and paid no more heed to it 
until the time of the harvest. The Lord says himself that he 
will be with the Church all days, and this parable,in the sense 
of Knabenbauer, would make the Church grow of itself inde- 
pendently of Christ. But most of all, the parable plainly 
denotes that the seed sown in the field by the sower grew to 
maturity as a result of causes that did not come from the 
sower, ‘‘the earth beareth fruit of itself’; but no part of the 
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Church grows or exercises any vital act except through the 
causality that comes into her from her invisible head who is 
organically connected with his mystic body. 

Wherefore we must adopt another explanation of this 
singular little parable. We believe that the sower is the 
legate of Christ, who sows the seed of the Gospel in the hearts 
of men. 

In order to realize in its fullness the illustration, let us 
examine fora moment the natural basis of the parable. Aman 
plows and harrows a field, and sows therein wheat. When he 
has finished the seeding, he goes away and attends to other 
things. He perhaps does not think of that field for the next 
month ortwo months. He gives labor to his ordinary employ- 
ments by day and sleeps by night, and leaves his field to the 
course of nature. And all this time effects are being wrought 
in the field. The moisture and heat of the soil cause the seed 
to germinate; the fertility of the soil coupled with other natural 
causes produce the gradual growth and maturation of the grain ; 
and the husbandman has no further influence upon the plant 
till the grain is ripened and ready for the sickle. So it is with 
the propagation of the Gospel of Christ. The chosen mes- 
senger sows the seed of the Gospel of Christ in human hearts. 
His causality stops there. Of course, other external ministra- 
tions, such as the administration of the Sacraments, and the 
continued exhortation of preaching are not excluded but in 
the interior soul of man effects are being produced in which the 
sower has no part. 

The seed falls upon the souls of men, and the sower and 
the men who represent the field separate. The sower does not 
know what effects are being produced in the hearts of those 
who have heard him. The sower goes away, and does not even 
know those who have heard him. He may never see them 
again. He goes forth to sow other fields, and leaves the seed to 
be acted upon by other causes. 

The seed is received into the souls of men. Then begin 
secret hidden causes to operate in the soul. They are hidden 
from the observation of men. The grace of God, the co-opera- 
tion of the will of man, divine inspirations, interior combats, 
repressed temptations, acts of interior faith and love, all these 
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act on the seed, away from the observation and thought of the 
sower; and gradually, like the development of the cereal, the 
Christian life of the individual and the corporate life of the 
Church grow and produce the fruit for which Christ gave his 
life, and founded his Church. It is‘a grand illustration of the 
divine life of the Church, which comes to her from the resident 
Holy Ghost within her, and which does not depend on human 
causality. 

The same truth is illustrated by St. Paul, I. Cor. III. 6, 7: 
“T planted, Apollos watered; but God gave the increase. 50 
then neither is he that planteth anything, neither he that 
watereth; but God that giveth the increase.” 

Now there is just one objection to our explanation of the 
Gospel. And it is that the parable seems to imply that it is the 
sower who reaps the ripened grain; and certainly the reaper is 
the Lord. In parables it is not necessary to find a correspond- 
ence in likeness between every element of the natural event and 
the illustrated religious truth. It suffices that as a whole the 
scene or event in nature or human life serve to illustrate some 
moral or religious truth. The natural event contemplated in 
this present parable makes the sower the same who reaps the 
grain; but the illustrative element in the parable is the fact 
that the kingdom of God grows in man’s soul in the same man- 
ner that the grain grows in the soil. And the harvesting of the 
grain is only mentioned to show that the hidden causes in the 
soul of men carry the growth of the plant even to its maturity, 
unobserved by men. 

Now it would be a perverse use of this parable to draw 
from it that all that the apostolic man has to do is to present 
the message of salvation to men, and let it work. There is 
need ‘‘to preach the word, to be instant in season and out of 
season ; to reprove, rebuke, and exhort with all long-suffering 
and teaching.” There is need of zeal and unremitting labor 
with the people; there is need that a man become the good 
shepherd and give his life for his sheep; that he go in search of 
the strayed one into the storm and the night, and labor to bring 
the strayed one home; but in all these labors the apostolic man 
should realize that there are co-operating with him unseen 
divine agencies, upon whose causality the soul’s conversion, 
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the soul’s life, and the soul’s growth in holiness depend. With- 
out those agencies man’s labor is lost; and compared to these 
agencies, the power of man’s best labor is little. The laborer 
seeking to save souls should deeply realize the necessity of the 
co-operation of these divine agencies. He should attribute the 
effects mainly to these; he should increase these by earnest 
petition in his prayers; and he should rely on these, when the 
work seems hard or even hopeless. When the people seem cold 
and unspiritual, when the children seem stupid and ignorant, 
when in the confessional sinners seem coarse, hard, and im- 
penitent ; what consolation it is to know that the apostolic man 
is not alone? The unseen divine forces are at work; and 
though the fruits may not be immediately visible, there is cause 
to hope that they may come in time? 

There is also a lesson of encouragement in the parable for 
ministers of Christ whose natural endowments are limited. 
Though left to themselves they are weak, with the divine forces 
they can accomplish great things. Some of the greatest results 
in the history of God’s Church have been accomplished by men 
of meagre attainments, Witness a Henry Suso, a Curé d’ Ars, 
and in our own times a Father Drumgoole. If the man of few 
intellectual talents supplements his earnest work by prayer and 
pious petition for God’s help, the divine agencies will give the 
increase. 

Finally , it is a consolation, when one has tried to expound 
some text of Scripture for the people, and after the expenditure 
of his best efforts, the presentation has seemed dry and com- 
monplace—it is a consolation to know that the cause does not 
depend on man’s human words; and that the power of God 
may even make of his weak words an instrument to work 
wondrous effects. 

This was once forcibly illustrated to the writer by a per- 
sonal experience related to him by a well-known parish priest. 
The aforesaid worthy priest was only of mediocre ability. On 
a certain Sunday, the morning had been unusually busy. 
Confessions had kept him late at his post the night before. He 
must preach at High Mass. The day was warm; the homily 
seemed dry. But it was the Master’s work, and it must be 
done. He knelt at the altar, and asked the aid of the Holy 
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Ghost, and the intercession of the Blessed Virgin, and then 
went before the people. He tried to do his best. He spoke 
only simple, plain truths, things that had been heard many 
times before. Doubtless some who looked for sensationalism in 
preaching were disappointed. After the discourse the preacher 
himself felt sad, and disappointed. He went into his house, 
and the work of his ministry seemed to him almost insupport- 
able. But consolation came. A short time afterwards, he 
was in his confessional, and there came to him a woman whose 
whole life had been a succession of deeds of shame and vio- 
lence. And the woman’s soul was moved to its depths by deep 
repentance. Hers was no mere perfunctory act, but a total 
change of heart. The conversion was so extraordinary that 
the priest asked her what particular cause had effected such 
a great change, and he was surprised to know that it was his 
very sermon that had caused him so much discouragement. 
And he resolved then, after he had done his best in the exer- 
cise of his ministry, never to feel discouragement. We believe 
that these cases are frequent; and they should encourage us all 
to put forth our best effort, and then cheerfully leave the result 
to God. 
MATT. XIII. 24-30 


24. Another parable set he 24. “Ahiny rapatohiy naoé- 
before them, saying: The Oyxev adtoic, Aéywv: ‘Quowdy % 
kingdom of Heaven is likened astheta tov oteavay  dWodzw 
unto a man that sowed good ometeaver xadbv onéoua dv to &yO@ 
Seed in! his: field: adtou, 

25. But while men slept, 25. “Ey 8& t@ xabeddey todc 


his enemy came and sowed <dvOowrouc, fAOev aitod 6 éy0odc, 
tares also among the wheat, xat éxéonetoev Orldva dvd uécoy 
and went away. tou citou, xat ander. 

26. But when the blade 26. “Ore 88 éddotncey 6 ydotes 
sprang up, and brought forth xal xaprdv émotyoey, tote éeodyy 
fruit, then appeared the tares xal c& OGdvia. 
also. 

27. And the servants of the 27. ITpoceAOdvteg 88 of Sodror 
householder came and said 100 oixodeondtou efxov alta: Kuore, 
unto him: Sir, didst thou not oly! xadov onéoua Lontoac by co 
sow good seed in thy field? o@ &yo@; néfev obv gyer Citdna:; : 
whence then hath it tares? 
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28. And he said unto them: 
An enemy hath done this. And 
the servants say unto him: 
Wilt thou then that we go and 
gather them up? 


29. But he saith: Nay; 
lest haply while ye gather up 
the tares, ye root up the wheat 
with them. 

30. Let both grow together 
until the harvest: and in the 
time of the harvest I will say 
to the reapers: Gather up first 
the tares, and bind them in 
bundles to burn them: but 
gather the wheat into my barn. 


VAD OT at 35* 


31. “AAAny 


, > ~ / 
éOyxev adtotc, Aéywr: 


TaoadoAny TaO- 
‘O , > \ 
yola éotty 
Bactheta tOv oUeav@y x6x%W ct- 
varews, SY Aadwy kVOownog Eometoev 
éyvt@ a&yo@ abtod. 
32. “O utxedtepoy éotty 
TAYVTIWY TOY CTEPUATWY, 


Wey 
v \ 
Otay dé 
adenOf, petloy tOy Aaydvwy eotty, 
nal ytvetat dévdooy, é,Oeiv 
odpavol, rat xaTa- 


ed 
(ote 
Th TETEtva TOU 

cxnvoty éy tots xAcdotg avtod. 
33. “AAAny napabodyy éda- 
Aysev adtotc: “Owota éorty Wy Ba- 

, ~ ’ ~ , a ZB.“ 
otAeta tay odeavay Cuuy, Hy Ancodca 


yuvh événoudey etc dAevpou adta 
Tela, Sos 08 ECuuwby GAoy. 

34. Tatta xdvta  éddAnoev 
6 “Insois év napabodraic toi¢ 


byotc, xal ywols mapaborys obdev 
2 


éhd&het HUTONS. 
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28. ‘O 88 fon adtoic: “Exbode 
&vOpwrosg todto émotycev. Ot 88 


Ozrero ody &meA- 
Odvteg cuAkéSwuey adta; 


> ~ L 
GaUT@ Asyoucty: 


29. ‘O dé ons, Ot, wrote 
cuAAgyovtes ta Clava, éxorlwonrte 
&u.a adtots tov ottoy. 

30. "Agete cuvavEdvesBar au- 
egteoa kw Tod Beptouod, xat év 
xate@ To0 Oeorcuod gd totc Deot- 
otaic: Duaaébate re@tov ta Craven, 
TOS 
coy O& ottoy 


: 


\ PNye A 2 INA 
KAt OYCATE AUTA Elo OCESUAC, 


co xatanavoa avcé: 


cuvayete cig thy &robyxny wou. 
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30. Kat greyev: lds syuomow- 
ey cny Baaohet 5 Oc mich eet oe 
uev thy Bactretay toU Oeod; 7 ev 


I 2: » 2 ~ ~ 
tive althy TaeasorAy Idwev; 
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Stay oxaof) éxt tis Ys, ptnodtepoy 
~ 3 


by mkytWY TOY CTEOUaTWY TOY 
wis ys. 


32. Kat Stay onapy, avadatvet, 
na ytvetat petloy TuYTWY TOY AGH 
ydvoy, xat Rotel xAddouG LEyaAous, 
ore Sbyvacbar Und thy oxtav adtod 
Tu TeTetve TO OVPAVOD xaTATXYVOLY. 


33. Kat coradtats mapacodats 
monn aiS TIS avTOIS 
iss > {2 


xa0W>S HovvavtTO a&xKOUELY, 


ZAn, sah mols REAP Ts oUx 
éha&Aet avtote, 68 


iStors pabytats exéAvev TavTa. 


idtay o€ TOtG 


35. “Oxws zAnewhf 7d enbev 


épedEouct xexouuudva ano xaTa- 
60A7S. 
31. Another parable set le 


ferore “them, saying: “The 
kingdom of Heaven is like 
unto a grain of mustard seed, 
which a man took, and sowed 
in his field: 


22. Which indeed is less 
than all seeds; but when it is 
grown, it is greater than the 
herbs, and becometh a tree, so 
that the birds of the heaven 
come and lodge in the branches 
thereof. 


33. Another parable spoke 
he unto them: The kingdom 
of Heaven is like unto leaven, 
which a woman took, and hid 
in three measures of meal, till 
it was all leavened. 


34. All these things spoke 
Jesus in parables unto the mul- 
titudes; and without a parable 
spoke he nothing unto them: 


B50. Lnat. it “imicht bee ful 
filled which was spoken by the 
prophet, saying: I will open 
my mouth in parables; I will 
utter things hidden from the 
foundation of the world. 
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30. And he said: How 
shall we liken the kingdom of 
God? or in what parable shall 
we set it forth? 


31. Itsis- kec a, orainvyor 
mustard seed, which, when it 
is sown upon the earth, though 
it be less than all the seeds 
that are upon the earth, 


32. Yet when “4t *ismsoma: 
groweth - up, and becometh 
greater than all the herbs, and 
putteth out great branches; so 
that the birds of the Heaven 
can lodge under the shadow 
thereof. ; 


33. And with many such 
parables spoke he the word 
unto them, as they were able 
to hear it: 


34. And without a parable 
spoke he not unto them: but 
privately to his own disciples 
he expounded all things. 
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MATT. XIII. 36-43. 


36. Then he left the mul- 
titudes, and went into the 
house and his disciples came 
unto him, saying: Explain 
unto us the parable of the tares 
or the field. 


37. And he answered and 
said: He that soweth the good 
seed is the Son of man; 


Boy and the’ field,1s the 
world; and the good seed, these 
are the sons of the kingdom; 
and the tares are the sons of 
the evil one; 


BG, nd the enemy that 
sowed them is the devil; and 
the harvest is the end of the 
world; and the reapers are 
angels. 


40. As therefore the tares 
are gathered up and burned 
with fire; so shall it be in the 
end of the world. 


41. The Son of man shall 
send forth his angels, and they 
shall gather out of his king- 
dom all things that cause 
stumbling, and them that do 
iniquity, 

42. And shall cast them 
into the furnace of fire: there 
shall be the weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth. 


43. Then shall the nght- 
eous shine forth as the sun in 
the kingdom of their Father. 
He that hath ears, let him 
hear. 


\ 


36. Téte dete cob dydous, 
nAGev cic thy otxtay xal mooondGoy 
ait@ of pabytal adtod Aéyovtec: 
Avascgysov yuiv thy caoadorhy tov 
Crlaviwy tod &yoeod. 
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Yids 10d d&vOounou, 

oe “O 88 dyoedc éotty 6 xdcu06, 
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y 
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t 
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41. “AmocteAct 6 
a&vdewnou TOUS 0 
nat cuddgSoucty &% ths 
aitod n&vra t& ondvdaha, 


TOto Uvtas chy avou.tay, 


42. Kat Barotcty adtods eg 


iy x&utvoy To Tueds: sxet Zotar 
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nator éxAduou- 
TH Bactheta tod 
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In the twenty-fourth verse of Matthew’s text we find the 
reading ome(pavt in &, B, M, X, A and II. Such reading 
is followed by the Coptic, Syriac, and many codices of the 
Vetus _Itala. Selpov7: appears in C, D,H, F, G, K, US 
U,V,T,et al. In Verse twenty-five all the uncial codices have 
éomepe, except & and B, which have éwéowepe. In the 
same verse all the codices except B insert dodAa, In the 
same verse &, B, C and D have Aéyovory, The other authori- 
ties have eirov, In the thirtieth verse B and D have éos: 
the other codices have péype. 

In the text of Matthew, in the thirty-second verse, the 
reading mdavtwy tov Aaxyavev is found in K and IH, and in 
about eighty other uncial codices. Such reading is conform- 
able to Mark’s text, and is followed by the Vulgate, Syriac, and 
Ethiopian versions. In Verse thirty-three, &, C, L, M, U, and 
X, add A¢yov. In Verse thirty-four, the reading ovdév is 
found in &*, B,C, M, A, et al. This reading is followed by the 
Philoxenian Syriac, and Armenian versions, and is endorsed by 
the critics Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. Ov« is found in 
we D, E, F,-G, K, L, 8, U,V, x) Fy IL et alo [nis -reacineee: 
followed by the Vulgate, the Peshitto, and Cureton’s Syriac. 

At the end of Verse thirty-five in Matthew, .X”, B, 1, and 
22 have xataBorjs. This is approved by Tischendorf, West- 
cott and Hort. The great majority of the authorities add 
KOO LOU, 

In the text of Mark, in the thirtieth verse, the first term of 
the words of Christ is tim in A, A, II, et al. This reading is 
adopted by the Vulgate, Syriac, Armenian, Ethiopian, and | 
Gothic versions. Jl@s stands in &, B, C, L, A, et al., and 
this reading is accepted by Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. 
In Verse thirty-four, B has Kat ywpis, but the other authori- 
ties have Xapis 6é. 

In Verse Thirty-six of Matthew’s text many codices add 
0 “Inoots: it is not added in &. B, and its omission is endorsed 
by Tischendorf. Westcott, and Hort. In the same verse 
N* and B have sacadnoov, which is approved by Westcott 
and Hort; the other authorities support dpacov, In Verse 
thirty-seven, &, B and D omit avrois: the other codices uni- 
formly insert it. In Verse thirty-nine, B is alone in placing the 
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€or after éyOpes. All the other codices and critics place 
the éotiv immediately preceding 6 & Boros. This latter 
order of the words seems to be preferable. In the forty-third 
verse, N$* and B omit axovew, but the term is found in 
nearly all the other uncial codices, and is accepted by the Coptic 
and Syriac versions. 

The order of the events here seems to have been that 
Jesus proposed to the people on this particular occasion several 
parables, and when he had withdrawn from the multitudes, 
and was alone with his disciples, he explained the parable of 
the cockle and the wheat. 

The weed here mentioned by the Lord has never been 
accurately identified. It has been called tare, darnel, cockle, 
and bastard wheat. We are familiar with a weed which is 
usually found in wheat fields, and as it is impossible to deter- 
mine the exact weed mentioned by Christ, we may use the 
cockle of our American wheat fields as an illustration. The 
stalk of the cockle does not much resemble the wheat. But it 
flourishes under the conditions proper for wheat; and its seeds 
are about the size and weight of kernels of wheat; and hence it 
is very difficult to separate it from the wheat. Some have 
alleged that our American cockle could not have been the weed 
alluded to by Christ, for the reason that it would be easy to 
distinguish the young plant of the cockle from the wheat; 
whereas they say that the parable seems to imply that the 
weed could not be distinguished from the wheat till the forma- 
tion of the fruit. Those who argue thus take a false view of the 
parable. A field of wheat is not a field through which we walk 
and examine the individual plants. We stand by its border, 
and look across its green surface. If there were some plants of 
cockle close to the edge of the field where we stand, we could 
recognize them; but through the field the distinctions between 
cockle and wheat are all lost in the great green mass. Some 
careful farmers do walk through the green field of wheat, and 
look for the presence therein of cockle; some seek it out, and 
pull it up. But this does not weaken the illustrative force of 
the parable. The Lord accepts a common event in husbandry ; 
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the ordinary thing that happens in human life is that the cockle 
growing with the wheat is allowed to grow till the harvest, and 
is then separated and destroyed. 

The cockle grows to about the same height as the wheat, 
and has a very characteristic purple flower. Now the flowering 
of the plant is the first act in its fruit-bearing; hence from the 
period of its flowering till the ripening of its seeds, the cockle 
is very conspicuous. 

It is evident that it was at the flowering period that the 
servants come to the master, and inform him of the presence 
of the cockle, and offer to pull it up. Their offer is introduced 
here for the sole purpose of illustrating the master’s answer; 
such offer has no bearing on the moral import of the parable. 

To walk through a field of wheat that is heading, and pull 
the cockle out of it, would evidently seriously damage the 
wheat. But as the reaping in the East was done by sickles, it 
' would be a simple process for the harvesters to gather out the 
stalks of cockle before binding up the wheat. 

The cockle being an extremely pernicious weed, the only 
proper disposition to make of it is to burn it, to save the ground 
from the infection of its seed. 

In saying that ‘“‘the kingdom of Heaven is likened to a 
man,’’ etc., the Lord in substance says: ‘‘That which hap- 
pens in a field, wherein is stealthily sown cockle after the 
sowing of good seed, happens also in a higher sense in the 
kingdom of Heaven.” 

We come now to the moral application of the parable, and 
aided by the Lord’s own interpretation, this will be easy to 
make. 

The Lord explains only the greater features of the parable, 
leaving the attendant facts to be inferred. For instance, the 
command of the master not to pull out the cockle is not directly 
explained by Christ, but its symbolic signification can be 
plainly inferred. 

The present passage is called the parable of the tares or 
cockle; by which designation we are taught that its main 
object is to illustrate why it is that Christ has not brought all 
men to his following by his redemption of the world. It is a 
thing difficult to explain that in a world which God loved to 
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the extent that he gave his only Son to die for its redemption, 
there should be so many who know not, and love not Christ. 
Some might wonder why the message of redemption was not 
clearer, that men might be forced to accept it. This present 
parable is the clearest word that has been spoken concerning 
the deep and gloomy mystery. 

The field of God is the world. The term world is here 
used to denote the universality of mankind; at least a universal- 
ity conterminous with the extent to which Christ’s doctrine 
shall be presented to men. The world belongs to God by the 
most essential titles. He created it out of nothing; he preserves 
it in its being; he redeemed it; he pours blessings upon it daily. 

And the son of God, who is at the same time the Son of 
man, came forth from his eternal Father into the world, and 
sowed good seed. This good seed radically is the great truth of 
salvation; but inasmuch as these truths produce the good men 
who are called the sons of the kingdom, therefore Christ calls 
these good men the seed in the maturity of its fruit. 

We must guard against an excessive literalism in explain- 
ing this figurative language. The natural constitution of the 
children of the kingdom of Heaven does not differ from that of 
evil men, as the nature of the tares or cockle differs from wheat. 
Moreover, the beings of the evil men do not come from Satan, 
as the cockle came from the enemy: good men and bad men, 
and all things, considered in their essences, come from God, 
More should not be sought from a parable than is intended to 
be conveyed; and a figurative presentation of a moral truth 
differs from the enunciation of a mathematical demonstration. 

We must also be careful to distinguish between the seed as 
it is sown by Christ, and the seed which has grown to maturity 
and produced fruit. As it is sown into the world, it comprises 
every word of truth, every element of grace; in a word, every 
good agency that comes from God and operates in the world. 
The parable contemplates only the world after its redemption. 
Christ sows the seed in many ways. He sowed the seed by his 
divine life and personal teaching; he sowed the seed by the 
foundation of the Church; he sows the seed by the graces which 
flow from him to men through the Church; he sows the seed by 
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remaining with the Church all days even to the end of the 
world. And the fruit of all this seeding is the sons of the 
kingdom. 

But there is another agent operating in human life; an 
agent whose aims and purposes are directly against Christ and 
against man. ‘This is the devil, the prince of evil, the enemy 
of all good. And he is active; ‘‘he goes about like a roaring 
lion seeking whom he may devour.” He also is sowing seed ; 
not openly: 


‘Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen.”’ 


But he operates stealthily, secretly. Many interpreters 
have taught that the fact that the enemy sowed the bad seed 
while men slept signifies that evils happen in the Church through 
the negligence of pastors; and that, the faithful fall into sin 
through lack of vigilance. 

We shall examine these opinions separately; and as re- 
gards the first, we do not believe that it is contemplated in 
the parable. 

In the first place there is no evidence that the householder 
administered any rebuke, when discovery was made of what 
had been done by the enemy while men were asleep. Again, 
Christ was vigilant, and yet Satan sowed his seed in the soul of 
Judas, even while the traitor was under the personal influence 
of Christ. Paul was vigilant, and yet many scandals crept into 
the churches which were under his immediate supervision. 
The first Apostles were vigilant, and yet heresies invaded the 
world even in the Apostles’ time. 

As for the second opinion, which makes the lack of vigil- 
ance on the part of the faithful responsible for Satan’s invasion 
of their own souls, this isa truth. The faithful are exhorted to 
watch and pray that they enter not into temptation. This 
truth is certainly not excluded from the parable, but we do not 
think that it is mainly contemplated therein. It seems to us 
that if the parable were intended to convey a moral truth of 
such importance, Christ would have called attention to it in 
his interpretation of the parable. Moreover there is no natural 
similarity between this fact, and the scene from nature. The 
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parable implies that the deed of the enemy was done while the 
servants of the householder were asleep; and yet these are not 
the ones that received hurt. Wherefore we believe that this 
feature of the parable is introduced simply to illustrate that the 
devil works secretly, stealthily ; that he watches opportunities 
when he can escape observation. 

Of course, it follows that since the character of this enemy 
is such we must prepare ourselves to resist such secret attack. 
We are not sufficiently conscious of the presence of Satan as an 
active force in the world. In the present decrepitude of faith 
among practical men, the devil shares the fate of the other 
supernatural entities. And inasmuch as this trend of thought 
promotes Satan’s designs, he strives to foster it by keeping 
himself well hid. 

In the old days, when superstition and idolatry were the 
crimes to which men were prone, Satan made himself more 
manifest in the affairs of men. He is not less active now, but 
he has changed his methods. 

The present parable also confirms the truth that the Lord 
is not the author of any moral evil in the universe. He sows 
good seed; he secures to that good seed the proper conditions 
for its growth and fruitfulness; there is in the world enough of 
good agencies operating to save the world. There is a great 
mystery in the fact that God permits Satan to operate in the 
world. But how real Satan’s operations are brought out by 
the illustration? Who can doubt the great part which Satan 
has in the affairs of the world? Who can doubt that there are 
men in whom the seed of Satan is producing such fruit that they 
are called the sons of the evil one? Yea, men exchange the 
inheritance of the sons of God for the sonship of Satan. 

In many ways men receive the seed of Satan into their 
souls. They receive such seed by receiving false doctrine; they 
receive such seed by yielding to temptation; they receive such 
seed by every wicked thought, word, and deed of their lives; 
and when the seed grows it gives a character to their lives, and 
the men themselves are therefore called the seed of Satan. 

The servants of the householder have no counterpart in the 
symbolic sense of the parable; and their offer to go and pull up 
the cockle has no moral application. The servants and their 
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offer are introduced into the parable to bring out in clear relief 
the householder’s answer; and this answer is a main feature in 
the spiritual sense of the parable. 

The householder commanded that both wheat and cockle 
be allowed to grow until the harvest. So does God deal with 
the children of men. There is no separation here. The evil 
men exist intermingled with the elect of God. Some whose 
crimes are enormous are known to men; but no human discern- 
ment can make the accurate and complete classification. Both 
classes receive the common blessings of God. God’s forbear- 
ance often generates in the soul of the evil man a sense of 
security, and of false tranquillity. The evil man succeeds 
as well as his pious neighbor; yea, oftentimes better. He may 
have heard of judgment and hell, but he has felt no hurt there- 
from; they are far-off, vague thoughts, that always keep in a 
nebulous indefiniteness. This life with its teeming activities is 
so engrossing, so pleasant. This life appeals so to the present 
nature of man; whereas to enjoy the fruition of the other life 
one must pass through that strange “‘variety of uritried being.’’ 
The spiritual prospect possesses small interest for worldly men; 
and they hold to the present; and thus the great promiscuous 
mass of humanity lives its life: the good and the evil men exist 
side by side, and no discrimination is made till the judgment 
day, and then is wrought the final separation for all eternity. 
Just what instrumentality the angels shall exercise in that great 
act, we can not know: the mention of them here is simply to 
add vividness and force to the figure. 

Hence, let no man wonder that he finds bad men in the 
Church of Christ. The Church is in a special manner the field 
of God, but Satan is allowed to sow his cockle even here; and 
he does sow it here, and it grows, and God allows it to remain 
even to the end of time. But then in that grand new order of 
things, all evil shall be banished from the perfect kingdom of 
Christ, and it shall be one eternal reign of all the good with the 
One Essential Eternal Good. 

There is a clear promulgation of the doctrine of hell in the 
declaration of Christ, that all the evil ones shall be cast out of 
the kingdom into the furnace of fire, where there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. This is the usual expression 
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of Christ to describe eternal damnation. We have before 
explained the import of the proposition. We shall reserve for 
a future chapter to explain the doctrine of hell; but we must 
say in passing that these repeated terrible denunciations would 
be a deception and a jugglery with words, unless the state of 
hell was endless suffering. 

There is also in the present passage a forcible description 
of the glory of the elect in Heaven. In the speech of every land 
the brightness of a luminous body is used to describe the glory 
of an intelligent being. Undoubtedly the glory of the trans- 
figured Lord on the Mount transcended human speech; but the 
inspired writers, who have transmitted to us an account of the 
event, can compare the glory to nothing but the light of the 
sun. The sun is the greatest luminary of which we have any 
sensible cognition and hence is aptly used to describe trans- 
scendent glory. And the Lord Jesus promises this glory to his 
elect. 

Men have made promises to men and thereby have moved 
them to risk everything; to undergo the most terrible hard- 
ships and labors; and full oft leader and follower have failed, 
and have been left to die amid the wreck of broken hopes and 
disappointed ambition. 

And yet what can man promise to man equal to what 
Jesus has promised to his followers? Eternal life; not that 
fitful fever that we at present have, but the fullness of life; life 
not subject to death, nor to any infirmity or ill, life in a higher 
sense than man can conceive; and possessions, the possession of 
the Supreme Good, the contentment of every desire, and a glory 
like the brightness of the sun, and all will never pass; all will 
be eternal,—this is the veracious promise of Christ. 

And you believe it, O Christian; you can not refuse to 
believe it. It has the testimony of the Son of the living God; 
it has the testimony of the Spirit of God in your heart; and 
yet it does not move you as your worldly interests move you. 
You speak the name of Heaven with cold, unfeeling lips; you 
think but little of it; your thoughts and your love are down 
here fastened to the corruptible things of this earth. The 
earth, where you live a mere embryonic life, has your thoughts 
and your interests; and the high estate which is prepared for 
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you in the kingdom of Christ is not often in your thoughts. 
How wise is the Church in bidding us lift up our hearts? and 
how wise is St. Paul in declaring that our citizenship should be 
in Heaven? Heaven is our true country; we have no abiding 
habitation here; every purely worldly thought and act is a loss. 
We are fools, if we fix our hearts in any degree on anything but 
God and Heaven. 

The object of Christ’s present teaching is to declare the 
great expansion of Christianity from its humble beginnings, 
and its great vital penetrating force by which it permeated the 
entire civilized world, and reformed the character of every 
department of human Hife. 

It is difficult to identify the plant here called mustard, 
Some believe it to be the salvadora Indica or Persica, the 
mustard tree, which sometimes grows to the height of twenty- 
five feet. But this opinion seems improbable for the reason 
that the plant is compared to other herbs; and it would be 
incongruous to institute a comparison between trees and herbs. 
Hence we believe with those who identify the plant as the 
sinapis nigra, the black mustard, which in Palestine in those 
days is said to have attained an altitude of from erght to twelve 
feet. Neither is this opinion weakened by the assertion of 
Christ that the plant becomes a tree; for though it belongs to 
the genus of herbs, its great height over the rest of the herbs 
justifies its being called a tree. It is said that the seeds of the 
tree are readily eaten by the small birds as food; hence it 
doubtless was a familiar sight to see these smaller birds scat- 
tered about through the branches of these great herbs, pro- 
tected from the sun’s rays by the leafy shade. 

It must be borne in mind that these comparisons are 
popular expressions, wherein a mathematical exactness is not 
to be sought. Maldonatus declares that in Spain he had often 
seen mustard stalks of such size that they served for fuel for 
the large bread-ovens. 

There is a slight difficulty in the account caused by the 
statement of Christ that the mustard seed is less than all the 
seeds; or as Mark puts it, less than all the seeds that are upon 
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the earth. Now botanists declare that the seed of the poppy, 
rue, herb sage, and other herbs is smaller than the mustard 
seed. 

Various solutions have been proposed. Some claim that 
Christ took a seed which in common parlance was considered 
as the least of the herb seeds in that country. Others claim 
that the expression, less than all seeds, is equivalent to saying 
that it is among the smallest of seeds; and they say truly that 
the mustard seed was a proverbial term among the Hebrews to 
describe a very small quantity of matter. Another opinion 
asserts that the mustard seed is the smallest seed proportion- 
ately, that is to say, there is no seed in nature so small which 
produces a plant which can stand in any comparison to the 
mustard plant. 

Still another opinion attempts to solve the difficulty by the 
following considerations. The mustard seed is not compared 
to the seed of all herbs, but to the seeds of the Adyava. The 
Adyavoy corresponds to the Hebrew pa, and to the Latin 


“olus’” or “holus.”’ The proper signification of this term in 
English is a kitchen herb, a vegetable. Now it is not the 
Lord’s intention to assert that nowhere in the world, or even in 
Syria, was there a smaller seed of a garden plant, but that the 
mustard seed was smaller than all the common seeds of the 
plants which the people cultivated in their gardens for their 
food. The Lord made use of the common concepts of the 
people to illustrate his doctrine; and it would be absurd to 
submit his statements to dialectic subtilties. We believe that 
this last opinion fully solves the difficulty, and that it is the 
most acceptable of all. And in this regard, we believe that 
Matthew’s presentation of the parable is better than Mark’s, 
and that it reveals the meaning of the Lord more clearly; for 
in Mark the comparison seems to be with all plants in general, 
whereas in Matthew it is clear that he is only speaking of the 
kitchen herbs. 

The moral application of this parable is very simple. The 
kingdom of God in this place signifies the Church of Christ, 
which began on earth by a very humble beginning. It was 
founded by a poor artisan’s son, who was born ina stable, lived 
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without a place to lay his head, and died on a cross. Those 
whom the Founder appointed to carry on his work after him 
were not philosophers or princes, but poor ignorant fishermen. 
They had no worldly power on which to rely. Their doctrine 
was not popular. It was against the world, and the men of the 
world hated and despised it. It appealed to nothing that made 
it acceptable to worldly men. It taught men to renounce this 
world which we see, and touch, and use, and love, for a world 
which no man hath seen, and which men had to accept on 
faith. It asked men to renounce their popular traditions and 
customs, to cease to follow after earthly glory and pleasure, to 
hold in contempt wealth and world power, to love an unseen 
reality more than life itself. It taught men that the virtue of 
humility, which the pagan world did not have in its vocabu- 
laries, was better than pride; that it was better to receive a 
blow and not resist than to vanquish anenemy. It taught the 
strange paradox that a man must love the very man who 
injuries him, and that a man must return good for evil. And 
such a religion triumphed. 

There is nowhere in the history of man any event which 
bears any resemblance to the subjugation of the world by the 
Gospel of Christ. There is no event where there is such a vast 
disproportion between the causes and the effects: Greece was 
mighty; Greek civilization and culture were grand and sub- 
lime: Greece has passed away and what effect has it wrought 
upon the world that endures? Rome was mighty; it brought 
the known world under its empire by the power of its arms and 
the wisdom of its institutions. And its glory to-day is a his- 
torical reminiscence, and men are not affected by that glory 
that has faded. And the religion of Christ was the little pebble 
compared to the Colossus of gold, and silver, and brass, and 
iron and clay. Yet the dust of the Colossus is no longer dis- 
cernible, on the face of the earth; while the pebble has grown. 
into a mountain, and has filled the whole earth. The religion of 
Christ had no worldly art, or culture, or power; and yet it con- 
verted the world; and in all the changes of popular thought 
during nearly twenty centuries, it has lost none of its essential 
elements. Everything else in the life of man has undergone 
substantial changes, but the religion of Christ remains 
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unchanged and unchanging throughout all ages. This is the 
great historical miracle to prove the divinity of the religion 
of Christ. Its humble beginnings are supplemented by divine 
power ; the source of its power and its undying life is in Heaven; 
and while it operates on earth, it receives perpetual vitality, 
and irresistible efficacy from its Founder in Heaven. 

There is a similarity between the present parable and the 
passage of Ezekiel XVII. 23. Both passages by similar figures 
represent the humble origin, and marvellous growth of the 
Church of Christ. 

Now there can be no essential change in the Church’s 
method of life and growth. She can, it is true, adapt herself 
to new conditions of society, and new forms of government; but 
she can not lose her distinguishing characteristics. She must 
always be the humble creation, which is opposed to worldly 
greatness, and which grows by divine power, and triumphs, 
even when in the eyes of men of the world she appears to be 
vanquished. The spirit of the world loves “pride, fullness of 
bread, and prosperous ease,” and relies on the power of gold 
and of armies. The Church of Christ loves humility, poverty, 
renunciation, and the chastisement of the flesh; and relies on 
divine power. The world shall fail, and pass as a decaying 
vesture; but the Church can not fail, but shall continue her 
mission, till she has collected all the elect into her higher realm, 
and then she shall exist as the bride of the Lamb forever. 

The second parable illustrates the penetrating efficacy of 
the Church. The measure spoken of in this parable is the 
Hebrew seah. Its equivalent in our dry measure is about a 
peck and a half, being slightly less. Much has been written in 
explanation of the fact that the Lord speaks of three seahs. 
Chrysostom, Euthymius, Thomas, and Cajetan believe that the 
number three signifies the universe; St. Hilary saw therein the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Gospel; St. Ambrose agrees with 
Hilary; Bruno, Faber, Jansenius, and a Lapide believe that the 
three parts of the world Europe, Asia, and Africa were thereby 
signified. Of course America was then unknown. Theophy- 
lactus, Bede, and Rhabanus Maurus understand by the three 
measures three powers of the soul. St. Jerome, Paschasius and 
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Dionysius also refer the mystic number to the various con- 
stitutents of man’s being. These strange opinions were an 
outcome of that excessive mysticism that strove to find spirit- 
ual meanings in everything in the Scriptures. The plain truth 
is that Christ spoke of three seahs, because such a quantity of 
flour was the amount usually taken for a good-sized batch of 
bread. Sarah made ready three measures of fine meal for the 
angels at Mamre.—Gen. XVIII. 6; Gideon made unleavened 
cakes of an ephah, or three seahs of meal for the angel of the 
Lord.—Judges VI. 19; Hannah, the mother of Samuel, took the 
same quantity of meal as an offering to the Lord, when her 
child was weaned. Hence, we can readily see why the Lord 
for the sake of definiteness chose this particular number. The 
labors of others have forced us to give this prominence to this 
question, lest we seem careless of any matter. Weare per- 
suaded that the Lord gave no great thought to these details, 
but employed such terms that would be easily understood, 
and give a naturalness to the illustration. And the defect of 
many has been to spend much time on these mere details, and 
pass over the substance. 

The process of making bread isa simple one. The flour is 
wet with water, and the leaven or yeast is inserted into the 
paste, and the mass is allowed to stand. Imperceptibly the 
leaven operates until it has thoroughly impregnated the whole 
mass. The leaven is a small quantity of matter compared to 
the mass of the paste; but so powerful is its action that noise- 
lessly and without sign it permeates the mass, and effects a 
chemical change throughout. 

And so it was with the Gospel of Christ. It was a message 
from Heaven thrown into the great throbbing mass of human- 
ity. Nota mere dead word, conceived by a human brain, and 
spoken by human lips, but the word of life, the word of God, 
having in itself an intrinsic life and efficacy by which it entered 
into the souls of men. The men who transmitted it might die, 
and pass away; but the word lived and transformed the natures 
of men ; and these in turn being thus leavened transmitted it to 
others, until it spread through the world, and transformed its 
and made it Christian. 


may! 
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Men tried to stop it; strong men, having back of them the 
power of mighty states. And they mulcted and exiled, and 
imprisoned, and tortured, and.slew the adherents of this strange 
new doctrine; and still it grew, and worked itself into every 
rank and condition in society, until it impregnated even the 
rulers of states, and transformed the laws, and made the states 
Christian. 

Thus the word of Christ operated, and thus it operates. 
In hidden, secret ways it is working in the souls of men. It 
does not change the nature of every man; neither does the 
parable intend to assert this. The parable only illustrates the 
mode of Christianity’s action, and its spread through the world. 
We speak it in the ears of men, and go our way, and the word 
begins to operate. If the man harden not his heart, it will 
transform him from a dead mass of gross materialism to a being 
endowed with spiritual life. Even he may become an agent of 
leavening others with the good leaven of God’s word. And 
that leaven is spreading its operations through the world; and 
the end shall not come till it shall have extended its operation 
to every race of men. 

It is probable that Jesus on this occasion spoke many other 
parables that are not recorded here. Matthew has omitted 
one that Mark records; and Mark has omitted two that are 
recorded by Matthew; wherefore we believe that both have 
omitted some that are never recorded. The reason why Jesus 
spoke in parables to the multitudes has already been explained ; 
but the statement of Matthew and Mark, ‘“‘that without par- 
ables he did not speak to them,” needs some explanation. St. 
Chrysostom, Theophylactus, Euthymius, Maldonatus, Kna- 
benbauer and others believe that it is here meant that on this 
particular occasion the Lord did not speak to the people 
except in parables. They seem moved to take this view from 
the fact that the Lord on subsequent occasions not always 
employed the parable in his teaching. 

It is to be observed here that the Evangelists have grouped 
together a series of parables, the largest series that is recorded 
in the Gospels. It seems that the aforesaid phrase of Matthew 
and Mark should be extended even beyond this present teach- 
ing. While it is not necessary thereby absolutely to exclude 
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all teaching without parables, the Evangelists express that the 
general method of our Lord in dealing with the Jews was to 
employ parables to express religious truths. This is confirmed 
by the intrinsic evidence of the Gospels. Parables were a 
main factor in all the public teaching of the Lord from this time 
forth. 

It is nevertheless true that the Evangelists’ statement 
touching the parables would be proper and true if there was a 
period of our Lord’s ministry in which he made such use of 


parables. 
Mark throws a side light on this question by the clause, 
‘““__ as they were able to hear it.’”’ He means to indicate 


thereby that Jesus suited his discourse to the character of his 
hearers. If there were among them honest-hearted and docile 
men, they might not obtain the full meaning of the parable 
then, but they could perceive that it was a call to righteousness, 
and they could keep the rest in their hearts, and they would 
not to have to wait long; for the light of the Resurrection was 
soon to burst upon the world, and then all things would be 
made as clear as the guidance of man’s life demands. 

But the men of false hard hearts received nothing from 
the parable; and it was not fitting that they should. The 
delicate nature of the truths therein contained must be, for the 
present, hid from these, and it was hid in parables. 

As St. Mark says, the Lord expounded all things privately 
to his disciples. It was a prudent economy. The promoters 
of great enterprises confide in a few trusted ones, and keep 
their plans from the rest of the public until the enterprise is 
mature, and ready for the knowledge of the public. The 
foundation of Christianity was the greatest event in the history 
of the world, and its nature was such that it could not be 
_ wholly revealed to the people at large, until the Crucifixion and 
Resurrection. Those who formed the school of Christ were 
allowed to enter into the great event that was evolving. They 
had to be taught all things as clearly as they could comprehend ; 
for after Jesus Christ had fulfilled his mission on earth, and had 
entered into his kingdom, the apostles of Christ were to unfold, 
and explain and promulgate the great message of salvation. 
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We have now to explain the thirty-fifth verse of Matthew, 
in which he declares that by the character of Jesus’ discourses 
there was fulfilled that which was spoken by the mouth of the 
prophet. 

It must be observed here that some of the old authorities 
support the reading “the prophet Isaiah.” Such reading is 
found in &*, 1, 13,124, and 253. Eusebius, Jerome and others 
declare that such reading was found in some of the Codices; 
but Eusebius affirms that it was not found in the accurate 
copies; and Jerome declares that it was added by unskillful 
sciolists. Jerome conjectured that the original term was Asaph 
but the examination of the codices fails to reveal the presence 
of this term in any codex. It is a strange fact that Tischen- 
dorf defends the reading ‘‘Isaiah.”’ 

It seems to be generally accepted by the interpreters that 
the passage of Scripture alluded to here by the Evangelist 
Matthew is the second verse of the seventy-eighth Psalm, 
which according to the Vulgate is the seventy-seventh. The 
verse stands thus in the Hebrew: ‘I will open my mouth ina 
parable; I will utter dark sayings of old;” or still more literally: 
“I will open my mouth in a proverb; I will utter enigmas of 
old.” 

Now the title of the seventy-eighth Psalm attributes its 
authorship to Asaph. According to II. Chronicles, XXIX. 30, 
there was a seer of that name, whose words were used in the 
worship inthetemple. The titles of the Psalms from LXXITI. 
to LXX XIII. inclusively attribute them to Asaph. 

The common opinion of interpreters is that, inasmuch as 
Asaph was a seer or prophet, he is spoken of under this char- 
acter by Matthew, even when quotation is made from one of 
his psalms. But not all the difficulty ends here. The evident 
meaning of Asaph in making this prefatory statement was not 
that he would veil deep truths under the veil of parables, but 
that he would discourse of God’s wonderful dealings with 
Israel in grave sentences and comparisons. The prophet- 
psalmist simply calls attention to the gravity of the argument 
of his psalm. 

A probable solution of this difficulty is proposed by 
Maldonatus. He believes that the Evangelist applies the 
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words of Asaph to Christ by a species of accommodation. 
Asaph and Christ were two teachers speaking to Israel of the 
things of God. Asaph outlined the character of his solemn 
discourse by declaring that he would open his mouth in par- 
ables. Now that sentence uttered by Asaph of his psalm 
and without any thought of Christ, finds another fulfilment in 
Christ’s teaching. It is fulfilled in Christ’s teaching, not that 
this teaching was therein prophesied, but for the reason that 
Christ’s teaching had such a character that the same sentence 
could be said of it. 

The Lord Jesus in his discourse to the people fulfilled in a 
deeper, truer sense what Asaph proclaimed that he would do in 
his psalm. In grave, deep sentences Asaph discoursed of the 
mighty works of Yahveh in Egypt, in the Exodus, and in 
Palestine. To understand Asaph’s discourse, one must know 
intimately Israel’s history from of old. It would be an enigma 
to one who knew not the great events of that history. In like 
manner Christ discourses of God’s future dealings with his new 
people. And his discourse is enigmatical to those who have 
not the key. And in the mysterious action of the Holy Ghost 
upon the soul of the inspired psalmist, it may have been that 
Asaph was moved to utter a statement containing a sense 
which he knew not; a sense hidden to the men of that day, and 
finally cleared up by Him who was the fulfilment of all 
prophecy. 

MATT. XIII. 44-52. 
44. The kingdom of Heaven 44. ‘“Opota éotty 4 Bactreta tiv 


is like unto a treasure hidden 
in the field; which a man 
found, and hid; and in his joy 
he goeth and selleth all that 
he hath, and buyeth that field. 

45. Again, the kingdom of 
Heaven is like unto a man that 
is a merchant seeking goodly 
pearls: 

46. And having found one 
pearl of great price, he went 
and sold all that he had, and 
bought it. 


otcavay Incaveg xexouuuéevw év TO 
aye@, dv ebewy &vOownos exouvey, 
nat ano tS yaok> adtod Snckyer, 
‘ x - g 4 \ 2 Le 
nat mwAet Goa yet, xat d&yoodLer, 
coy ay pby éxcivoy. 
45. IIdAw spola égocly 4 Bact- 
, Fad 4 ~ > , ~ 
Acta tv oboavOy éurdow Cytodyte 
A 
xaAOUS Wapyapltas: 


46. Etewv 8& &a xoAdcnuoy 
papyapitny, anehbov  nénoaney 
Tavta Goa elyev, xat ydoacey 
autoy. 
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47. Again, the kingdom of 
Heaven is like unto a net, that 


Was cast into the sea, and 
gathered of every kind: 
48. Which, when it was 


filled, they drew up on the 
beach; and they sat down, and 
gathered the good into vessels, 
but the bad they cast away. 


49. So shall it be in the 
end of the world: the angels 
shall come forth, and sever the 
wicked from among the right- 
eous, 


50. And _ shall cast them 
into the furnace of fire; there 
shall be the weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. 

51. Have ye understood all 
these things? They say unto 
fii “Yea: 

52. And he said unto them: 
Therefore every scribe who 


hath been made a disciple to 
the kingdom of Heaven is like 
unto a man that is a house- 
holder, who bringeth forth 
out of his treasure things new 
and old. 


MATT. XI 53-58. 


53. Kat éyéveto, Ore étédecev 
6 “Inootc tas zapaBorag tadtac, 
uethocy exetOev. 

54. Kat é\Owv eis thy natetda 
abtol, édtdaoxeyv aitous éy tH cuva- 
YOY] éxteAtocecbat 
attoic, xat Aéyetrv: IId0ev todtw 
q sogta atty, xat at Suvdwers; 


atctdy, Wate 


(28) Gosp. II. 
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47. Héaw pote éotty 4 Baor- 
Leta thY oUpavay scayryy BAnOeton 
sig thy OdAacoav, xat é% xavtdc 
yévoug cuvayayoucy: 

48. “Hy, Ste éxAnedbn, dvabr- 

, 2 ‘4 ? ~ y / 
Bdoavtes Ext toy atytardy, xat xabt- 

2 A A bd ” 
cavtes, cuvédecav ta xaAG cig Ky yn, 
te 58 camed Ew eBarov. 


49. Otctws forat ev tH cuvte- 
Reta tod atavoc: “H&eAedcovtar of 
Gy yeAot, xat dpoorodcty tos Toyy- 
pols &% uéoou THY Stxalwy, 

50. Kat Badrotcty attods els 
Thy xautvoy TOU mUpoS, exEt EoTat 
6 xraubuds xat 6 GBouymos tay 


6ddytwy. 

SI. Luvixate talca maven; 
Aéyoucty adt@: Nat. 

52. ‘O 8& elev aitoic: Ard 
Toto TAS Yoauatedc, wabyteu- 
Belts tH Bactrcta tHv ovdoavdy, 


ey / > 2 , 2 , 
duotds éotty avOownm olxodeondty, 
Gattg exbcAAer éx tod Onoaveod 
adrod xatve xat madara. 


Mark VI. 1-6. 


tr. Kat ébqOev éxetbev nat oye- 
tat cig thy matelda adtov, xat axo- 
ovdotdcy adt@ of wabytat adcod. 

2. Kal yevouévou cabBcrou 
HoSato Stddoxety év tH cuvaywyf. 
Kat nodrot dxotovtes éSexAtasov- 
co Aéyovtes. IIdfev todctw tadta, 
nat tig A cogta 1 Solctcn toUTH; 
nat Suvdwers torautat ste toy YEt- 
e@y avto ytvovTat; 
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Se UY OlTeg early 0 TO0 
téxtovos uldc; ody vf urtne adtod 
Aéyetar Mardy, xat of d&dedgot 
’ ~ "I& Q. \ AT \ } 
adtod “Idxw8oc, xat "lush, xa 
Ltuoy, xat ’loddac; 


56. Kat at &derpat aitod obyt 
macar meds tas cictv; ndQev ody 
TOUTW TAUTA TdVTA; 


S7e Kat 


adc. 


éoxavoadtCovto éy 
‘O 88 "Inoots elxev adrotc; 
Ovx gov noopiitns a&ttuoc, ef wh 
év tH matotde, xat év tH otxta adrod. 

58. Kat odx 
Suvauets TOAAKS, 
otlay adtd@y. 

53. «And it) cameo to pass, 
when Jesus had finished these 
parables, he departed thence. 


54. And coming into his 
own country he taught them 
in their synagogue, insomuch 
that they were astonished, and 
said: Whence hath this man 
this wisdom, and these mighty 
works? 


55. Is not this the carpen- 
ter’s son? is not his mother 
called Mary? and his brethren, 
James, and Joseph, and Simon, 
and Judas? 


BO. mand his ‘sisters; are 
they not all with us? Whence 
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3. Oby obtés gotty 6 téxtwy, 
6 ults tho Maptac xat 
rar Liuwyos; xat odx eloty at &ded- 

5 < eS ae 7 
gat abtod Ge neds yas; Kat 
éonxnavdadtCovto év alt@. 
~ > ~ 

4. Kat ereyev adtotg 6 “Incotc 
y > BA fe BLA ? 
Sct, Obx Borty ceopytys Attuos et 
uh av th matotdt abtod xa ev tots 
auyyevéoty abtod xat éy th olxta 
attod, 

5. Kat odx éd0vato éxet notjoae 
> , g/ 2 \ hated 
oldeutay Sivauty, ef wn dAtyots 
d&epwotors émtbelc tag yeteas eleoa- 
meucey. 

6. Kat ebaduacev dtd tiv an- 
Kat neorhyev 
KOUAG KUXAW Stddoxrwy. 


otiay avtddy. TAS 

1. And he went out from 
thence; and he cometh into his 
own country; and his disciples 
follow him. 


2. And when -the Sabbath 
was come, he began to teach 
in the synagogue: and many 
hearing him were astonished, 
saying, Whence hath this man 
these things? and, What is the 
wisdom that is given unto this 
man, and what mean such 
mighty works wrought by his 
hands? 


3. Is not this the carpenter, 
the son of Mary, and brother of 
James, and Joses, and Judas, 
and Simon? and are not his 
sisters here with us? And they 
were offended in him. 
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then hath this man all these 
things? 


57. And they were made to 
stumble in him. But Jesus said 
unto them: A prophet is not 
without honor, save in his own 
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4. And Jesus said unto them, 
A prophet is not without hon- 
our, save in his own country, 
and among his own kin, and in 
his own house. 


5. And he could there do no 
mighty work, save that he laid 
his hands upon a few sick folk, 
and healed them. 


country, and in his own house. 


58. And he did not many 
mighty works there because of 
their unbelief. 


6. And he marvelled because 
of their unbelief. And he went 
round about the villages teach- 
ing. 

These two parables are very plain in character, and yet 
their lesson isa very important one. The first parable presents 
to us a man who by chance discovers a treasure hidden in a 
field. He is not the possessor of the field; and therefore he 
covers over the treasure, and goes and sells all that he possesses 
and buys the field that he may have the treasure. The employ- 
ment of the term @ycavpes denotes the great value of the 
thing found. 

Opinons difter as to the translation of the clause amo ris 
xapas avtod. Some consider the pronoun avrod as the 
subjective genitive, and translate it “‘in his joy.”” Thus the 
Revised Bible of Oxford, and many modern writers. The 
Vulgate considers it as the objective genitive denoting the 
cause of the joy. This sense is admitted on the margin of the 
Revised Edition, and seems to be the more probable sense. 
The parable does not occupy itself with the question of the 
lawfulness of the man’s act. Even an unjust act can be made 
the basis of the illustration of a parable. The unrighteous 
steward was very dishonest, and yet the Lord would have men 
take a lesson from his shrewd provision for the future. 

Nevertheless we are disposed to examine whether the act 
of this man could be considered just. A treasure is an ancient 
deposit of money or a precious thing, of which no record is 
extant, and whose original owner no longer exists. The Jewish 
law evidently awarded such things to the finder. In the 
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Mishna [Cod. Sec. De Damnis II. 4] it is laid down: “If a 
man buys fruit of another, or if a man send a man fruits, and 
he to whom the fruits are sent finds in them money, the money 
is his.” 

According to the natural law a treasure is no part of the 
field in which it lies, and hence it follows the law of all things 
which have no owner; they become the property of the one 
who finds them first. The various codes of the world have 
enacted laws which govern these matters, and these laws bind 
in conscience; but it seems quite evident that the Hebrew law 
touching this thing was the law of nature itself, and it is of 
such a conception of the affair that Christ speaks. It seems 
strange that the Roman law should have modified the natural 
law on this point, as to give one-half of the treasure to the 
owner of the field. Still, if the Roman law were the accepted 
law of a country, no man could justly do as this man did; but 
considering the laws of that country where the scene is laid, he 
acted justly. 

Now, in the moral application of the parable, three great 
thoughts are illustrated by it: the hidden character of Heaven, 
the value of Heaven, and its exclusive character. 

We do not hold with some that the parable tends to prove 
that some men are brought into the kingdom of Heaven as it 
were by chance or accident. Christ has promised that they 
who seek shall find; he has not given any promise that men 
shall by chance stumble on the kingdom of Heaven. This 
feature is useful in the natural event; but it has no counterpart 
in the moral order. 

The hidden character of the kingdom of Heaven is illus- 
trated by the hidden treasure in the field. It is true that the 
kingdom of Heaven is spoken of as the city on the hill, as being 
the conspicuous object to which all the Gentiles come; but still 
that does not rob it of a certain hidden character. The real 
nature of that great kingdom does not reveal itself to the mere 
vulgar observers. Even such a grand spirit as that of St. Paul 
sees it but dimly. The kingdom of Heaven exists on earth, in 
Purgatory, and in Heaven. The two states that exist in the 
supernatural world certainly are hidden, and require the cul- 
tivation of spiritual discernment to be apprehended. The 
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kingdom of God on earth is a mighty organization having in 
her possession her divine credentials. But the superficial ob- 
server looks upon that institution, and fails to realize what it 
stands for. That institution has power to work divine effects, 
but the effects are invisible. That institution performs upon a 
man her solemn initiatory rite of Baptism, by which the soul 
is revivified with the principle of spiritual life; but we hear 
only a verbal formulary, and witness only the pouring on 
of water. The great effect is hidden. The believer knows by 
faith that the divine effect is there; but the unbeliever turns 
away as from an idle ceremony. And even few of the believers 
realize in any considerable degree the wondrous effect. 

There on the judgment seat that institution authorizes a 
man to sit, and in the name of Christ to absolve from sin 
repentant sinners, but no man can perceive by his senses that 
effect. It belongs to another world, the hidden world of the 
soul. Man has powers that can by the help of God’s grace 
mount up to that world, not by vision, but by faith. These 
powers only come into use by spiritual reflection. Hence we 
regret in our days the increasing decadence of meditation. 
Mysticism and meditation are decried on the plea that they are 
not adapted to our practical age, and thus the devil finds in 
the practical character of our times a means to catch men. 

The priest stands at the altar, and re-enacts the awful 
tragedy of Calvary. Jesus Christ in human form comes there, 
and is lifted up in the priest’s hands for the adoration of men. 
Outside the temple wherein that act is operated, multitudes of 
men are walking, talking, sitting, working, playing, caring no 
more for the scene within than though it were the idle play of 
children. Within the church, if it be Sunday, perhaps a vast 
throng of worshippers are assembled. Some read their prayer 
books, others pray some prayer from memory, others sit idly 
and wait forthe end. Who realizes what is being done? That 
which it seen is not very remarkable: it is an old ceremony, 
seen so often that the element of novelty is wanting to center 
the interest. Even a priest will be found to go through it 
mechanically, distractedly, never realizing what is the nature 
of the act which he performs. 
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This may be illustrated in a practical way. The Holy 
Mass is the highest act of man’s worship. In spiritual value to 
man it outweighs everything else. Now let us suppose that 
the precept of the Church commanding men to hear Mass on 
Sundays were annulled, what percentage of those who now 
go to church would, in the event of the annulment of the com- 
mand, still be found there? We are frightened by the reflec- 
tion. There is only one explanation: men do not comprehend 
the nature and value of a Mass. No man of sane mind would 
throw away a treasure so great, if he knew its true nature. It 
is a hidden treasure. 

A man lies dying. A physician is called, and pronounces 
that the man cannot live; he prescribes some physic to assuage 
the sufferings of the agony? A courier is despatched post haste 
for a priest. He comes, and after hearing the dying man’s 
confession, and absolving him, he administers the sacrament of 
Extreme Unction. The physician remains and witnesses the 
ceremony. The priest anoints the chief organs of sense with 
a little oil, and utters a short formula of prayers; nothing more. 
No effect is visible. The film of death gathers in the dying 
eyes; he gasps a few times, and dies. Perhaps the man was 
one whose life was most necessary to his family, and to the 
community. And yet physician and priest stand there equally 
helpless in the hush and mastery of death. Perhaps that 
priest has been brought there from a long distance, at great 
inconvenience. If he could stay the hands of death, the physi- 
cian would acknowledge his powers; but he has seemingly 
wrought nothing. The physician goes away musing upon the 
strength of ancient superstitions. And yet, perhaps the priest 
by the power of the Sacraments which he administered has not 
only stayed the hand of death, but has raised the dead soul to 
life. This effect isin an unseen order of being, and men do not 
observe tt. 

Thus it is with the nature and powers of the kingdom of 
Christ. As an existing being it is evident in the world. It is 
visible, and presents the motives of credibility to all men, but 
its inner spiritual nature cannot unfold itself to the senses of 
men, or to their superficial thoughts. 


Pye. 
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The next consideration that is illustrated by the parable is 
the great value of the kingdom of Heaven. Closely affined to 
this consideration is the thought of the exclusive character of 
the kingdom. Both considerations may be considered under 
one head. The man sells all that he has in order to possess the 
field of the treasure. That is the wisest act of a man’s life, to 
give up all for the kingdom of Heaven. There is no rashness 
in such an act; it is simply the highest degree of perfection. 
Christ has asked us to do this: the treasure is worth the renun- 
ciation. It was the realization of this truth that moved Paul to 
exclaim: “Howbeit what things were gain to me, these have I 
counted loss for Christ. Yea verily, and I count all things to 
be loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Lord; for whom I suffered the loss of all things, and do count 
them but dung, that I may gain Christ, and be found in him.” 
Philipp. 111. 4-0. 

The kingdom of Heaven is the only real treasure; earthly 
things are only apparent treasures. Earthly things will grow 
old, and we shall grow old in the midst of them. They will 
leave us, and we finally shall leave them altogether. Then, 
when about to leave the world, how bitter will be the regret that 
we have lived here as though we were to live here always? 

In the parable it is laid down that the man who wished to 
acquire the field of the treasure sold all in order to possess it. 
This is equivalent to saying that he could have the field for no 
less price than all that he possessed. We have not given up all 
that we possess, and yet we expect the treasure of the kingdom 
of Heaven. It would make the way to Heaven too hard for 
weak humanity, to demand of every man the actual renuncia- 
tion of every possession. Here the great leading truth is 
illustrated by the grandest example. It is well to hold in front 
of mana grandideal. Ifaman aims to attain the actual degree 
of perfection embodied in the exemplar, he outstrips his fellow- 
men, and stands among the heroes. All men must move in the 
spirit of this man in the parable. They must prize the king- 
dom of Heaven above every other object; they must in the dis- 
position of the mind be prepared, if necessary, to give up every- 
thing for that kingdom. In the following-out of this great 
truth, there will be various degrees of perfection. It is sad that 
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most men never pass beyond the very lowest degrees. Few 
there are who push back the sordid world, and with purified 
spiritual perception look aloft to the enduring things of God, 
and push upward to the grand goal of unworldliness and 
holiness. 

And where is our gladness in our treasure to correspond 
to the joy of the man in the parable? The joy of that man was 
born of the realization of the great worth of the treasure which 
he had found. Our lives are barren of spiritual joy, because we 
do not realize the value of our inheritance. This realization 
should reflect itself in all the acts of a man’s life. His prayers 
should be regarded as something valuable, something demand- 
ing the best effort of his mind, something that occupies a real 
place among the issues of his life. Then there should be a 
certain order in the man’s life. His confessions should be fre- 
quent and earnest, his attendance at mass prompt and faithful, 
his interest in church work active. The great aim of all should 
be spiritual development, the building up of a spiritual estate. 
The world at large is not doing this. In its accomplishment a 
man should expect no encouragement, no approval from his 
contemporaries. A man must live a portion of his life within 
himself, in the world of the soul, seeking only the approval of 
God, and awaiting God’s time for the reward of-his actions. 
Such a man will be overlooked, brushed aside by the multitudes 
who struggle on to the goal of worldly prosperity; if his life is 
bound up with God it will not be understood by the great mass 
of men. The inherent loveliness of moral goodness may force 
men to offer a passing eulogy to such a man; but rarely will this 
be verified, unless the man in some way compromises with the 
false thought and false ideals of the day. The predominant 
trend of human life is to drift away from the spiritual life, and 
to magnify the importance of the issues of this present life. 

he real exponent of the spiritual speaks a language which the 
world does not know. 

Happy the man, therefore, who hangs not on the favor of 
the vain world; who has a resource within himself; who needs 
not, and expects not, the notice and approbation of the votaries 
of this world to uphold him in the ends at which he aims. It 
has been well said that wise men are patient. The defect with 
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our life is that we covet the notice of men; we wish for the 
returns of our life’s work here. It is not easy to renounce the 
things that the world seeks after and enjoys. It is not easy to 
be silent and wait in that inner world, that makes a man a 
stranger, even amidst the clamorous throngs of men. But it is 
there that man works out his true destiny. When a man’s 
hands are already full of objects, they can not grasp another 
object; and when a man’s soul is full of this world, it can not 
grasp the kingdom of Heaven. 

The moral import of the parable of the pearl of great price 
is almost identical with that of the treasure hidden in the field. 
In both cases men sell all that they have to possess the object. 
The pearl has also the great value and the exclusive character 
of the treasure in the field. Religion is not one of many aims 
of a man’s life; it is the sole supreme aim, which gives the right 
‘orientation to the whole tenor of a man’s life. The more a 
man withdraws from everything else, and devotes himself 
exclusively to religion, the more he enhances the value of his 
proper life. 

There are in the parable of the pearl some special features 
that illustrate some important characteristics of the Christian’s 
life. The man is seeking goodly pearls, when he finds the pearl 
of great price. This establishes the obligation upon all men of 
seeking the end of man. First of all questions that should be 
solved in the life of manis: Why are we living? What is the 
end of man? Many things present themselves as objects of 
man’s endeavor; but there is but one pearl of great price whose 
value and beauty appeal to spiritual men. In the parable 
perhaps multitudes of men had looked at the pearl, and had 
turned aside to gaudier objects. They had not the insight, the 
educated taste to judge the value of the pearl. And so it isin 
the world of the soul, men do not educate their souls to ap- 
praise their inheritance. It does not reveal its real merit like 
the vulgar issues of this world. Men pass this pearl by in their 
arduous pursuit of fortune. There is but one way to come at 
the true value and beauty of this pearl, and that is to educate 
and refine the spiritual taste, and thus bring it up to the plane 
of this high object. The sensual man, and the coarse slave of 
this world will not find the pearl of great price. It is not mean 
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clothes, or the hands soiled and roughened by labor that place a 
man low down in the scale of manhood, but it is the coarse 
soul, which is often found amidst the greatest wealth. In fact, 
we often find that the pride and haughtiness of wealth form 
the most effective barrier against the Spirit of God. In wealth, 
the soul lays itself out upon many objects; it has a world right 
in its grasp which it loves, and whose cares distract it. It is 
not seeking after the pearl of the kingdom of Heaven. It is 
hard, amidst the engrossing cares of wealth, to develop in the 
soul that spiritual character that turns a man to the exclusive 
search after the pearl of great price. 

It is a great defect in our Christian life that we rarely 
apprehend the kingdom of Heaven asa treasure. The instinct 
is within us to acquire something, to have possessions. We 
look at the goods of this world, and they invite our effort. 
Those who have them seem to be happy, and those who have 
them not seem to be unhappy. The treasures in Heaven are 
seen by no man; society does not recognize them; the very 
thought of passing to the actual enjoyment of them is mixed 
with the disagreeable thought of death. Hence it is so much 
easier to direct our energies to worldly things. When we 
consider the nature of the object, men should seek the kingdom 
of Heaven with far greater zeal than they pursue temporal 
issues; and yet it is not so; it never has been so. A mighty 
transformation would be wrought in society, if men would 
strive to acquire sanctity with the intensity of purpose and 
industry with which they strive to gain riches. 

The object of the man of this world is real to him; he 
sees it; he studies its nature, and knows its worth. Heaven is 
not real enough to us. We might acquire the richest treasures 
of Heaven, and society would not notice us. This helps to 
render more remote and unreal the thought of Heaven. Inthe 
ordinary life of man there is little to remind him of Heaven. 
The men who essay to speak of the issues of life rarely rise above 
the man’s present life. They may proclaim that education has 
to deal with the spirits of men, and not with their fortunes; 
but they consider that spirit of man not as an heir of a super- 
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natural world, but as the part of man that admits of culture 
and refinement; that raises man out of the vulgar strata of 
society. 

If we are desirous to possess the pearl of great price, we 
must set out on a journey alone; we must abandon, at the out- 
set, the idea that men will understand us, or pay much heed to 
us. We must in meditation and spiritual discipline educate | 
our souls to love the better things; we must be prepared to 
wait. When we witness the power and importance of men of | 
wealth, we should console ourselves with the reflection that our 
possessions are of a higher order, and infinitely more enduring. 
The true conception of the kingdom of Heaven as a possession 
will not fix itself in the mind at once and without effort; it is 
the result of study and spiritual culture. By such effort man 
really emerges from the vulgar tide, and tastes the sweetness of 
a closer approach to the Source of all goodness. With every 
step upward, the soul’s view grows larger, the taste is still more 
refined, the appreciation of the value of Heaven grows more 
intense. In all the great throbbing life of man, it is only this 
upward spiritual effort that is worth anything. Why, there- 
fore, waste our lives in pursuing shadows? Every other posses- 
sion, save the pearl of great price, will crumble into dust in the 
test of death: the pearl of great price is the only possession, is 
the only wealth which we can take with us into eternity. tf 
we have it not, we are absolutely poor, even though we pos- 
sess the whole world. 

There is one characteristic of the kingdom of Heaven 


- that can not be represented by the pearlin the parable. That 


pearl had a fixed value. But our subjective possession of the 
kingdom of Heaven varies. It always represents the sum 
total of the merits of a man’s life. Hence with our growth in 
holiness, our pearl grows in value. Objectively it is infinite ; 
we never can exhaust it. In our spiritual life there are always 
new worlds to conquer, new possessions to obtain. O how 
wonderful is the destiny of man, and how little it receives of 
his thought! It would seem that man could think of nothing 
else save that; and lo, he thinks of all things else but that. 
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Christ’s presentation of the great issue is good; the stccession 
of preachers who present these truths to man never fails; the 
defect lies in the cold, hard worldly heart of man. 

Out of mystery our souls have come; into mystery they go. 
A great missionary and a chief of a pagan nation once sat in 
conference in the chief’s hall. A bird flew in through the open 
window, and passing through the room flew out and away into 
the boundless air. And the man of God turned to the chief 
and spoke: +‘‘Such, O Chief, is thy passage through this life 
into eternity; and I am sent by the living God to tell thee of 
thy soul’s life in that everlasting life into which it passes.’’ 
The chief listened, obeyed, and believed; but the men of our 
day will not listen or think. They are all occupied with the 
little portion of their lives which is allotted toearth. Noman 
ever yet found happiness by pursuing the goods of this world; 
no man can fail to find eternal happiness if he pursue after 
Heaven, and yet the folly of worldliness remains. But the 
love of riches gets the better of every other consideration, and 
the pearl of great price is passed by for the apples of Sodom. 

The parable of the drag-net cast into the sea illustrates the 
fact that good and evil men are in the Church of God. The 
fisherman casts his drag-net into the sea, and hauls up what- 
ever it encloses. He can not select the fish in such a manner 
that his net will only take good fish. But after the net is 
drawn up, then the selection is made. The sea represents the 
world ; the drag-net is the Gospel of God operating through the 
organized Church. Now the great call goes out from Christ to 
all men; the Church opens her doors to all who will enter; but 
not by their mere presence in the Church are they fit to be ° 
taken into Heaven. Among the multitudes who have been 
taken into the Church of Christ there will always be an element 
to correspond to the bad fish which the fishermen cast away. 
The Church is often blamed for the deeds of these evil men. 
The present parable is her justification. The Church has not 
the right to cast these men out of her communion. At times, 
for grave public crimes, the Church does deprive a man of her 
communion; but in her external forum the Church does not 
judge the consciences of men. That separation of the wicked 
from the good is left for the angels to do at the command of 
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God, in the judgment. The Church opens her doors to the 
righteous and the sinner; she prays for both; she administers 
her sacraments to both. In doubt, she always inclines to 
mercy, and admits to Christian burial the dead sinner, if the 
faintest indication can be found that he did not give open 
evidence of final impenitence. What is beyond this she leaves 
to the judgment of God. It is often with sad misgivings that 
the priest pronounces over the dead body the form of absolu- 
tion authorized by the Church, or blesses the body as it is 
lowered into the grave. 

The Church labors for the whole body, but she does not do 
the assorting. She authorizes her ministers to sit in secret 
judgment, and judge the consciences of men, but the result of 
that examination is not for the knowledge of men, not for use 
in any way in the external forum. Moreover, often the judge 
in the tribunal of penance is unable to judge the true condition 
of the soul. He cannot see the souls of men; he is dependent 
on the penitent’s recital of facts; and even granting that these 
are truthfully and completely stated, the judge can not be 
certain that the proper dispositions are in the soul of the 
penitent. 

The Church therefore does not separate her children here; 
she labors for all, and leaves it for the great judgment of God 
to declare who is good and destined for Heaven, and who is 
evil and destined for hell. 

Every objection that men bring against the Church of 
Christ can be answered by the truth here enunciated. All these 
objections contemplate the human element in the Church. The 
divine principles of her doctrine and her moral code have also 
been attacked, but this attack is inspired by unbelief, and the 
very attack is an evidence of the truth of the Church. Men 
put aside the Church of Christ, because they wanted a Church 
of free thought. They are now convinced that this was an 
illusion; they see that subjective faith can not exist without 
objective faith. The fides qua creditur can not live without a 
fides que creditur. Men are growing tired of beating the air, 
and groping after shadows; they are tired of rationalized, senti- 
mentalized protestantism, and the everlasting hunger for 
religion moves them to desire again Christian unity and a 
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formal creed. Religion was founded by a definite creed; it 
grew and converted the world by a formal creed; and those 
who have rejected the definite creed of the one true Church of 
Christ have become dead branches of the tree. 

But when men object that there have been evil men in the 
Church the charge is true. They were predicted by Christ. 
They have been found in the mass of the people, and among 
the ministers of Christ. They have climbed into the highest 
posts; they have done evil deeds: but they have not perverted 
the doctrine of the Church; they have not made void her sacra- 
ments, nor contaminated her moral code. Their presence in 
the Church is not an argument against the Church; for it is not 
the human element in the Church that demands men’s faith 
and that affords salvation. They are instruments, ministers 
of a great power; but there is a higher power above them 
which preserves the Church through everything. It is there- 
fore sheer ignorance to reject the Church on account of the 
corruption that has been found in her ministers. There never 
was an age in which the Church had not her saints among her 
ministers and among her people; there never was an age in 
which she did not fulfill her mission of saving men. Notwith- 
standing the weakness of some of her members, hers is a 
glorious history. Her impress is on everything good in civil- 
ization, and those who reject her claims enjoy the benefits 
which she has vouchsafed to society. Let not men judge her 
by her unworthy sons; judge her by her doctrines and by her 
moral code and by the countless multitudes of her saints in 
every age. 

The rejection of the wicked by God is of a character to 
strike terror into the heart of sinful man; but the message is 
aggravated by the statement that those who are rejected will be 
cast into the furnace of fire. 

We have already written something on the theme of hell. 
A fuller treatment of the sad truth will be given in our Com- 
mentary on the judgment of God, as described in the twenty- 
fifth chapter of Matthew. It is worthy of note that in Mat- 
thew’s Gospel this is Christ’s fifth reference to the doctrine of 
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hell, The other references are V. 29, VIII. 12, X. 28, and 
XII. 32. Such frequent and emphatic declarations of the 
doctrine attest its truth and importance. 

Jesus Christ was the Teacher of teachers. The truths by 
him delivered to the Apostles were to be transmitted by them 
to the generations of men. Some of these truths were to be 
understood by the Apostles immediately; other truths were to 
unfold themselves in the light of subsequent events. These 
parables were a plain statement of the nature of the kingdom 
of Heaven, and of man’s duty; they were intended to be 
understood at once. , Hence the Saviour, in the character of a 
perfect Master, asks them if they understood the parables. 
Whenever there was need of it, Jesus explained his parables 
in private to the Apostles. He was forming them to be the 
teachers of mankind, and hence they must first understand the 
doctrine. 

In the present instance the Apostles promptly answer, 
Yes. Thereupon Jesus declares to them what shall be their 
function in the kingdom of Heaven. The Old Law had its 
scribes who explained the Law to the people; the Apostles were 
to exercise a corresponding office in the Church of Christ. He 
exhorts them to make ample provision for this work by likening 
their provision to the rich storehouse of a householder. From 
this well-filled store the householder brings forth, as occasion 
requires, things new and old. In some things freshness is a 
desirable quality; in other things age adds to the value. Thus 
the spouse in the Canticle of Canticles declares: 


“At our doors are all manner of precious fruits new and old, 
Which I have laid up for thee, O my beloved.” —VII. 13. 


We shall not undertake to specify what things were old, 
and what things were new. A man who can, at will, bring 
forth things old and new is taken as a representative possessor 
of a goodly storehouse. And when the illustration is applied 
to the moral order, it outlines the duty of the scribe of the New 
Law, to be well versed in the doctrines of Christ, so that from 
the abundance of his heart his mouth may speak words of truth 
and edification. It is not intended that we should seek in the 
doctrines of the New Law what are the old things, and what the 
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new. That is not the point of the illustration. Christ merely 
exhorts to have a well stocked mind, to be a ready scribe in all 
things that pertain to the Law of Christ. This should be the 
exclusive labor of the scribe’s life; he should be ever studying 
the kingdom of Heaven, and equipping his mind to present it 
well to men. Much reading of the Scriptures of God will do 
much in filling the mind of the minister of the New Law; the 
study of the doctrines of the Church in her approved authors 
must have a large part in the man’s equipment. The scribe 
of the New Law must be a student of truth in its widest accep- 
tation; he must be a man of intellectual and moral vitality, 
and then that which he brings forth for the people will have the 
charm of life about it. He will establish a bond of sympathy 
between himself and the people; he will transmit to them some- 
thing of his own intense belief. 

All these parables of the Lord were spoken down in 
Capharnaum. At their conclusion, Jesus went up to Nazareth 
and taught there. From the similarity of the present account 
to the text of St. Luke IV. 16-24, many believe that the two 
accounts describe one event. This has the best extrinsic 
authority, and is certainly very probable. The same motives 
actuate the people, and the same results are verified. Even if 
we grant that there were two events, we must admit that they 
were of the most similar character, and what has been said in 
regard to the aforesaid passage of Luke in Volume I. 
is also applicable here. The townspeople of Nazareth could 
not understand how the humble son of the artisan Joseph had 
acquired his great power and wisdom. There was nothing 
remarkable in his origin, as they judged things. They knew 
his mother Mary; they knew his kinsmen, and his kinswomen. 
They were ordinary people among the poor citizens of Nazareth. 
This consideration held them back from acknowledging the 
true character of Jesus Christ, and this justified the Evangelist’s 
declaration that they were made to stumble in Jesus. They 
heard his wonderful words, and heard of his mighty works, but 
the faith that these evidences should have begotten stumbled 
and fell on reflection that Jesus was in his human origin the son 
of a poor woman of Nazareth, the kinsman of their neighbors. 
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From the fact that St. Joseph is not said to be among them 
the tradition is justified that at this juncture he was dead. 

There is also evidence in this account that St. Joseph was 
a carpenter. He is called here a téetwv, and the ordinary, 
signification of this term isa carpenter. Cajetan and Maldon- 
atus believe that the term may denote a blacksmith, bronze- 
smith, or carpenter. Hilary asserts that St. Joseph was a 
blacksmith. 

In Mark, Jesus himself is called a téxtwv, a carpenter. 
Celsus alleged this against Jesus as a reproach, and in his 
answer Origen [C. Cels. VI. 34] denied that Jesus is thus called 
in the Gospels. This passage must have escaped his notice, or 
he must have accepted another reading of the text. It cer- 
tainly is highly probable that St. Joseph was a carpenter, and 
that Jesus labored in the same occupation. How labor is 
honored by the life of Jesus! How sad that the laborer at 
his work does not think of the Lord himself who was also 
a laborer, instead of thinking of sinful themes, and disgracing 
his labor by discontent, dishonesty, profanity, and obscenity! 
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46. While he was yet 
speaking to the multitudes, 
behold, his mother and _ his 
brethren stood without, seek- 
ing to speak to him. 

47. And one said unto him, 
Behold, thy mother and thy 
brethren stand without, seek- 
ing to speak to thee. 


48. But he answered and 
said unto him that told him: 
Who is my mother? and who 
are my brethren? 

49. And he stretched forth 
his hand towards his disciples, 
and said: Behold, my mother 
and my brethren! 

50. For whosoever shall do 
the will of my Father who is in 
Heaven, he is my brother, and 
sister, and mother. 


31. And there come his 
mother and his brethren; and, 
standing without, they sent 


unto him, calling him. 


32. And a multitude was 
sitting about him; and they 
say unto him: Behold, thy 
mother and thy brethren with- 
out seek for thee. 

33. And he answereth them, 
and saith: Who is my mother 
and my brethren? 


34. And looking round on 
them which.sat round about 
him, he saith: Behold, my 
mother and my brethren! 

3s. For whosoever shall do 
the will of God, the same is my 
brother, and sister, and mother. 


LUKE VIII. 19-21. 


19. And there came to him 
his mother and brethren, and 
they could not come at him for 
the crowd. 


20. And it was told him: 
Thy mother and thy brethren 
stand without, desiring to see 
thee. 


21. But he answered and 
said unto them: My mother 
and my brethren are these who 
hear the word of God, and do it. 
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The forty-seventh verse of Matthew is wanting in &*, B, 


and [. The cause is apparent. 


The main portions and 


endings, of the forty-sixth and forty-seventh verses are identi- 
cal; and hence the forty-seventh has been omitted on account 
of the homoeoteleuton. 
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In the thirty-second verse of Mark «al ai aSerdai cov is 
found in A, D, E, F, H, M, S,,U, V, and I. In Verse thirty- 
five, B alone has the plural OeAnuata: the other authorities 
have 70 6éAnma. 

In the ninteenth verse of Luke the singular wapeyévero 
stands in B, D, X, 50, and 71; the other authorities have 
TapeyevovTo, 

It is quite impossible to fix ie exact order of this present 
event. In the accounts of Matthew and Mark it precedes the 
parables; in Luke’s Gospel it follows them. In general, Luke 
has the better chronological order; but there are times when 
it is evident that he has been unable to trace the order of events. 
Such we believe to be the present case; and all that we can say 
with certainty is that the event was connected with the preach- 
ing of the parables here near the Lake of Gennesaret. 

Let us in spirit transport ourselves to the scene. When 
our Lord spoke to the multitudes the parable of the sower, he 
was seated in a boat near the western shore of the Lake of 
Gennesaret. But the words and deeds of Jesus were they all 
written, would fill many volumes. Hence all the writers of the 
New Testament group events together that are separated by 
intervals of days. From the fact that a series of parables is 
here narrated, it is not implied that they were all delivered 
on the same day. We are persuaded that we have only a 
condensation of the teaching that extended over several days. 

It is evident that when the present event occurred, the 
Lord was upon the land. A very great multitude were seated 
round about him listening to his doctrine. And his mother 
and brethren come up, and can not come near him on account 
of the great crowd. Those here called the brethren of the Lord 
are his cousins. It isa well known Scriptural usage to speak of 
all collateral kinsmen as brethren. It is not necessary to 
determine just who they were; opinions on this point vary. 
The term brethren implies in nowise that they were uterine 
brothers of the Lord; and the singular character of the Mother 
of God, as described in the Holy Scriptures, proves to evidence 
her perpetual virginity. The explanation of Luke I. 34, 
shows how absurd it would be to believe that there was ever 
any carnal union between St. Joseph and the Blessed Virgin. 
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It would have been the profanation of the holiest temple that 
ever was on earth; it would offer a base insult to the divine 
person of Jesus himself. And even in a practical sense, if the 
Mother of God had other sons, why do not they come forth 
more prominently in the history of the Son of God? Why is 
Mary commended to the care of St. John by Jesus from the 
cross, if she had sons to care for her? The whole history of the 
Holy Family shows clearly that Mary, without carnal union 
with man was the Virgin Mother of one only Son, and that he 
was the Son of God. 

It would be interesting to know the motive which moved 
Jesus’ Mother and his kinsmen to seek to approach him at this 
time. It may have been a mother’s solicitude for the safety 
of her Son that prompted Mary to seek Jesus; and the others 
may have shared her fears. Dark rumors of:plots and strata- 
gems must have been abroad. The Pharisees were determined 
to overthrow this man who was destroying their credit with the 
people. The greatness of Mary’s love for her divine Son so 
intimately bound up her life with his divine life that everything 
that affected his life affected hers in equal degree. We have 
seen how once before she came to him in the midst of his teach- 
inginthe temple. Her love stopped at no obstacle. 

Though we can not determine the specific motive that 
underlies the action of those who here come to seek Jesus, we 
are sure that it was a good and pious one, as the Mother of 
Jesus is a chief actor in the event. 

As the dense crowd surrounding Jesus shut off all access 
to those on the outside, word is passed in through the crowd to 
Jesus that his Mother and kinsmen are without, and that they 
wish to see him. And then comes the central point in the 
whole narrative, the Lord’s answer. Those sitting closest to 
our Lord at the time were his Apostles and disciples. Looking 
round upon these, he stretches forth his hand and points them 
out to the multitudes, and says: ‘‘These are my mother, and 
my brothers; for he who shall do the will of my Father who is 
in Heaven, he is my brother, and sister, and mother.”’ 

What our Lord did subsequently we know not. The event 
would never have been recorded, were it not for the lesson 
contained in Jesus’ words. It is therefore with these that we 
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have mainly to deal. From the earliest times, the servants of 
Satan have striven to rob Mary of her prerogatives and glory 
as Mother of God. Such men readily construe the present 
words of Jesus to mean that Mary was no more to Jesus than 
any other creature. The Christ of their fancy must be a cold, 
unnatural being, devoid of one of the noblest sentiments that 
moves the heart of man. We believe that the right under- 
standing of these words will leave to Mary, a mother’s rightful 
place, above all angels and all saints in the kingdom of her Son. 

In mankind the love of parents and kindred is a private, 
particularlove. It is founded not on the virtues of the subjects 
but merely on the ties of blood. It is natural and good, 
implanted by the God of nature in the human heart. Christ 
was a perfect man, and he felt this love. But Christ was also 
the Son of God, and he loved all men with an ineffable love. 
Such love could only be felt by him. This great love pre- 
vented any merely private interest from being a motive of 
his acts. He had come to redeem the world; he loved the 
whole world; his life belonged to the whole world. He could 
not narrow his life by any private interest. He loved the 
whole world, and had redemption for the whole world; but he 
loved the good, those who did his Father’s will, with a special 
love. In the measure in which men possess this goodness, in 
that measure does Jesus Christ love them. He loves most the 
holiest person on earth. Now this grand universal love is 
above any private love. But in relation to Mary the super- 
lative degree of the two loves are united. He loves her with a 
natural love, as the most perfect of sons loves the most perfect 
of mothers. He loves her with the superlative degree of his 
universal love, because she is the most perfect of all mere 
creatures. Had there been on earth a creature more virtuous, 
more holy than the Mother of God, Jesus Christ would have 
loved such creature more than he did his Mother. But such 
fact would have been an anomaly; and to harmonize the divine 
and the human state of things the Omnipotent God selected 
such a being for the Mother of the Son of God, and filled her 
with such graces, that she has no superior, or even equal in 
creation. Of course, in all these comparisons we do not bring 
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into comparison the created humanity of Jesus Christ ; for that 
is a unique work in a special order of creation, and can not be 
likened to any other created thing. 

It is a beautiful thought, that the two motives are united 
in the love of Jesus for his Blessed Mother. Nothing less 
would be fitting. The relations of a mother to her child are 
so intimate that a consideration of Mary’s maternity persuades 
us that she was the most perfect representative of humanity. 
The flesh of the Son of God, that flesh that now in a glorified 
state sits at the right hand of the Almighty Father, was formed 
of Mary’s body. How could we conceive that there could be 
anything in mankind purer or holier than the being from. whose 
body was made the sacred flesh of the Son of God? The Holy 
Scriptures bear clear witness to the matchless sanctity of Mary; 
but if all other proofs were wanting Mary’s greatness is clearly 
attested by the Church of Christ whose infallible authority is 
all-sufficient in every matter of Christian belief. 

Inthe present passage therefore Christ is simply asserting 
that his love is not a restricted, private love. He is not 
denying that he loves his Mother, and his kinsmen; but he is 
asserting that high above this is that grander universal love, 
wherein men enter by acts of virtue. He is asserting also that 
his life was not to be devoted to any private interest, even for 
those whom he loved. His life belonged to humanity; and the 
ties of blood, considered merely as such, were subordinate to the 
great work of the redemption of the world. 

Jesus’ words say no more than that the great work of 
Redemption of which his disciples were the firstfruit took 
precedence of love of kindred considered as such. The ever- 
lasting love which Jesus bore to his Mother did not clash with 
Jesus’ universal love for mankind; but at times Jesus withdrew 
his presence from his Mother in order to do the great work of 
salvation. He did not love her less or honor her less by this 
conduct; he allowed her thereby a certain participation in his 
own great life of sacrifice. In calling his disciples his mother 
and his kindred, Jesus does not exclude his love of his Mother 
and kindred. He needs not love these less in order to love 
humanity with his universallove. The natural love of kindred 
in Jesus was not allowed to draw him away from what Jesus 
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in another place calls his Father’s business. He was engaged 
in preaching the word of God when his Mother and kindred 
came up; and Jesus makes of the occasion a means to teach men 
how dear to him are those who do his Father’s will. Jesus’ 
words will often contain depths of meaning which we cannot 
fathom, for his thoughts are not our thoughts. This will 
especially be verified in those things where the human and the 
divine blend their manifestations in incomprehensible harmony. 
No man can comprehend the divine life of Jesus. We are aided 
to understand what is needful by the Church in which resides 
the Holy Spirit; and the Church gives the proper honor to the 
Mother of God. 

Some valuable moral reflections may be drawn from the 
present fact. In the first place we are taught thereby that 
God’s work is above every interest. Very often, in order to 
fulfill one’s duty is promoting the work of God we must set 
aside the private love of family and of friends. The more a 
man becomes like to Christ, the more universal becomes his 
love of man, and the more does he raise all private loves, and 
merge them into that grand universal love of all men and 
especially of all the elect of God. 


Again, we can not become the Mother of Jesus or his 
kinsmen, but we can enter into that grand universal love of 
Jesus for his redeemed creature; we can grow in that love, and 
advance by acts of faith and love ever higher and higher even 
to che end. 
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25. Kat mooceAOdvtes tyetoayv 
aitéy, Aéyovtes: Kuote, cbdcov, 
aon bu.cba, 


26, Kat dAéyer adtotc: Tt derrot 
iz 2 4 I 2 \ 
écte, Ohtydmtotot; tote éyeobetc 
énetiuynsey tots avéuotc, xat tH 
Oarkacoy, nat éyéveto yadrtivy weary. 


27. Ot 8& dWoewnor aduacay, 
éyovtes: Llotands éctty ovtos, 
tt nal of dvewor xat 7 Odrhacca adto@ 
UmaxovoUctY; 

18. Now when Jesus saw 
great multitudes about him, he 
gave commandment to depart 
unto the other side. 


23. And when he was en- 
tered into a boat, his disciples 
followed him. 


24. And behold, there arose 
a great tempest in the sea, in- 
somuch that the boat was 
covered with the waves: but 
he was asleep. 

2S 
and awoke him, saying: 
Lord; we perish. 


And they came to him, 
Save, 


And “he ~““Said- “unite 
them: Why are ye fearful, O 
ye of little faith? Then he 
arose, and rebuked the winds 
and the sea; and there was a 
great calm. 
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38. Kat aicos fy év th movuyy, 
2 a 4 / , 
éxt to Toocxepdhatoy xafevdwy. 
Kat dteyelooucty aitdy, xat Agyouaty 
ait@: Atdacxare, oF wéAAet cot 
Ott aTOAA Uu.E0a ; 

39. Kat Steyepbets émetiuqsey 
tO dvénw, xat elev th Oadrcooy: 
Ltwwna, Tegiuwoo, xat éxdmacev 6 
BLA \ > fA 2 Y faa 
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35. And on that day, when 
even was come, he saith unto 
them: *Let us go! over- unto 
the other side. 


36. And leaving the multi- 
tude, they take him with them, 


‘even as he was, in the boat. 


And other boats were with 
him. 

39. And there > arisetiaes 
great storm of wind, and the 
waves beat into the boat, inso- 
much that the boat was now 
filling. 

38. And he himself was in 
the stern, “asleep ons sihe 
cushion: and they awake him, 
and say unto him: Master, 
carest thou not that we perish? 


39. And he awoke, and re- 
buked the wind, and said unto 
the sea: Peace, be still. And 
the wind ceased, and there was 
a great calm. 


ie ai 
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27. “And. thes meh, .. mart- 
velled, saying: What manner 
of man is this, that even the 
winds and the sea obey him? 


40. And he said unto them: 
Why are ye fearful? have ye 
not yet faith? 

41. And they feared ex- 
ceedingly, and said one to 
another: Who then is this, 
that even the wind and the 
sea obey him? 


LUKE VIII. 22-25. 


22. Now it came to pass 
on one of those days, that he 
entered into a boat, himself 
and his disciples; and he said 
unto them: Let us go over 
unto the other side of the lake: 
and they launched forth. 


23. But as they sailed he 
fell asleep: and there came down 
a storm of wind on the lake; 
and they were filling with water, 
and were in jeopardy. 

24. And they came to him, 
and awoke him, saying: 
Master, master, we perish. 
And he awoke, and rebuked 
the wind and the raging of the 
water: and they ceased, and 
there was a calm. 

25. And he said unto them: 
Where is your faith? And 
being afraid they marvelled, 
saying one to another: Who 
then is this, that he com- 
mandeth even the winds and 
the water, and they obey him? 


22. “Hyéveto 88 év ute dv 
Hyee@y, xal alto dvéby el¢ xAotoy, 
xat of wabntal adcod: xat elmev 

\ > , > bd \ 
Teog altods: AréABwwev etc cd 
TE0AY THS Aluyns: xat dvnyOnoay. 


23. Tedvewy 88 aidtéy, dod- 
mtywcev, Kat xarébn Aatrab ets chy 
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Kal sxtvouveuoy. 
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‘O 88 Steve 
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25. Efmev 3& attoic: lod x 
if \ Fad 2Z , Si b , 
mtotts Uudy; gooynDévtes Sé e0av- 
uacay, Aéyovtes mp0G GAAYAoUG: 
Tis doa obtés gotty, Str xat tots 
2 , 2 i \ ~ 4 
dvéuots énitdocer xal tH date 
(xat tmaxodoucty ait@) ; 


. In Matthew’s text, in Verse eighteen, B has éydov, but 


most authorities have roAdovs dydous. 


In the twenty-third 


verse most of the authorities insert the article t¢ before motor: 


it is omitted in &", and C. 


In verse twenty-five of wa@ntai 


does not appear in & and B; neither is the reading found in the 
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Sahidic and Bohairic versions. The authority of the greater 
number of uncial codices favors the reading. The pronoun 
Hpas is omitted after c@cov in &, B and C. 

In Verse thirty-six of Mark maAodpea is found in E, F, 
G,H,L,S, U,V,etal. InVerse forty, orws is found in A, C, II, 
et al. Tischendorf favors this reading. It is omitted in & 
B, D, L, and A. Westcott and Hort favor the latter reading; 
and it is followed by the Vulgate, Coptic and Ethiopian ver- 
sions. The authorities that favor odrws in the first member of 
the verse support 7@s in the second member. The others 
defend ov7w, 

In the text of Luke, in the twenty-fifth verse, éorw is 
omitted in ¥, A, B, C, and X. The last phrase of this same 
verse, kal Uraxovovoly avTa, is omitted by-B: 

Though they who accompanied Jesus on the voyage across 
the lake are called dzscrples, it is evident that his Apostles are 
meant thereby. The Apostles were a select body of his dis- 
ciples, and they are often mentioned by the generic term. 

A detail is mentioned by St. Mark that has been omitted 
by all the other Evangelists. It is, that “they take Jesus 
with them, even as he was, in the boat.’’ There seems only 
one reasonable explanation of this; and that is that Jesus had 
been teaching the multitudes while sitting in the boat, and that 
without descending thence, he bade his Apostles to go over to 
the other side. The account of Mark simply implies that Jesus 
remained in the boat in which he was sitting, and thus started 
for the opposite shore. 

Our Lord had a true human nature, and he was capable of 
fatigue; and being thus fatigued, he withdrew into the stern of 
the boat, and lay down on a sort of cushion, and slept. This 
sleep had been foreseen and fore-ordained to a high purpose by 
the Lord Jesus. 

It is probable that, when they entered the boat, and began 
the voyage, the Lake of Gennesaret was calm. The account 
seems to imply that the violent storm of wind came up sud- 
denly. The Lake of Gennesaret lies in a depression of about 
‘620 feet below the level of the sea; hence Luke’s phrase is very 
graphic, “there came down a storm of wind on the lake.” 
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The lake is undoubtedly the extinct crater of a volcano, 
and its formation probably goes back to prehistoric times. 

The Lake of Gennesaret is pear-shaped, the broad end 
being toward the north. The greatest width is six and three 
quarters miles from Mejdel, ‘“Magdala,” to Khersa, ‘‘Gergesa,”’ 
about one-third of the way down. The extreme length is 
twelve and a quarter miles. From actual experience I can 
testify of the suddenness and violence of the storms of the Sea 
of Galilee. On May 17, 1905, in company with others of the 
Biblical School of Jerusalem I entered into a small sail-boat on 
the aforesaid lake. Weset out from Tiberias for the opposite 
shore. The lake was perfectly calm. Without warning the 
wind suddenly arose and compelled us with some danger to 
make for the southern shore. We were also obliged to keep 
close to shore on our way back. All who know aught of the 
lake speak of the suddenness of these storms. See A Diary of 
My Life in the Holy Land. 

All Evangelists concur in describing the violence of the 
storm; the waves broke over the boat, and the boat was filling 
with water. 

Bede, Paschasius, Thomas, Dionysius the Carthusian, 
Salmeron, Maldonatus and a Lapide believe that this storm was 
produced by Jesus’ miraculous power, for the purpose of 
furnishing an occasion of teaching his Apostles the lesson of 
faith. Others believe that the storm arose by natural causes, 
and that Jesus, foreseeing such event, bade the disciples under- 
take the journey having in mind to use the storm to teach his 
own the great lesson of faith. Both opinions are very probable 
and we are unable to decide which to embrace. In fact, a full 
understanding of the whole event may be obtained without 
deciding the specific cause of the storm. 

In the midst of the wild commotion of the elements, while 
the Apostles tremble, and fear that at any moment the bark 
may sink, Jesus sleeps on. Though we believe that the con- 
tinuance of his sleep during the storm was the effect of natural 
causes, nevertheless we believe that it was foreseen, and fore- 
ordained by the Saviour as a factor in the great lesson that he 
was about to teach men. 
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It was a test of faith, and an aid to faith. The frightened 
Apostles now come to Jesus, and arouse him, crying out to him 
to save them from perishing. Mark adds that they spoke com- 
plainingly to Jesus: ‘‘Master, carest thou not that we perish?” 

And Jesus arose, and stood calm and majestic there in the 
midst of the storm. And he gently chides them for their lack 
of faith. They should have known that no evil could befall 
them while Jesus was with them in the boat. Jesus does not 
charge them with having no faith. The fact that they come to 
him in their fear, and ask his help, shows that they in some 
degree believed in him; but it was not the faith that they 
ought to have had; for they had seen many miracles wrought 
by Jesus, and they should have known that his presence in the 
boat insured thein safety. 

Jesus could have calmed the tempest and the waves from 
where he lay by a word, or by the unspoken act of his will; but 
the effect would not have so forcibly impressed the disciples. 
Therefore he arose, and stood erect in his majesty as Lord of 
nature, and gave command to the winds and to the sea, asa 
man would issue an order to a servant; and the winds obeyed 
his word, and a great calm settled upon the sea. The sudden 
cessation of the storm, and the immediate tranquility of the 
waves attest the miracle. In the course of nature, the winds 
would have died away gradually, and the sea would have grown 
calm by degrees. But in the present case, nature obeyed a 
higher power, and acted in obedience to a higher law. 

Nothing more forcibly brings home to man his weakness 
than a great storm. This is pathetically brought out by 
Shakespeare in the tragedy of King Lear, wherein he describes 
the poor mad king as one who: 


“Strives in his little world of man to out-scorn 
The to-and-fro conflicting wind and rain.” 


No storm is so fearful as a storm on the waters. In the 
awful conflict of wind and wave man feels how puny and insuf- 
ficient is his best effort to make head against the mighty forces 
of nature. This sense of utter helplessness was felt by the 
Apostles in the event that we are describing. It was the 
proper condition of soul in preparation for the miracle; for the 
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greatness of their distress heightened their appreciation of the 
miracle, and drew them to a greater trust in him who was 
supreme over the mightiest forces in nature. 

By events of this kind, by many and varied manifestations 
of power the Lord Jesus developed faith in his Apostles. That 
faith received a fearful shock in the events of the Crucifixion; 
but after Jesus had arisen, and especially after the Apostles had 
received the Holy Ghost, their faith became strong; then they 
remembered these events in the life of Jesus, and they believed 
with a perfect faith, and drew others to a like belief. The 
proving force of the event is plain and strong. There is no 
power supreme above nature save the power of God. Had any 
being who was not God, or who was not speaking in God’s name, 
spoken to the winds and to that wild tumult of waters, the 
only effect would have been the mocking echoes of his own 
voice. 

It is to be noted that Jesus did not petition his-Father in 
this place that the storm might cease, but simply addressed the 
elements in his own name, and bade them cease their wild 
commotion. The Lord had many lessons to teach us; and thus 
in the various miracles he shapes his mode of action to teach 
different lessons. In the present case, he wished to teach that 
he is the co-equal Son of God, the Supreme Lord of nature, and 
that they who trust in him are safe, even though the mightiest 
forces in the universe be combined against them. 

Very many beautiful moral applications can be made of the 
event. Its first great moral application was in the lives of the 
first Apostles. They were destined to do a work that would 
meet with opposition. They were destined to do a work in 
which human aid was entirely inadequate to help them. They 
were to give their lives to an enterprise against which would be 
pitted the mightiest forces of the world. Their cause was not 
to succeed suddenly. It was to be hated, and despised, The 
storm on the Lake of Gennesaret is a type of the terrible storm 
of persecution and suffering which that chosen band was to 
encounter in going forth to teach the nations. Cowards could 
never do that work. It required men having a noble contempt 
of danger, suffering, and death. It required men who would 
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turn back from no storm. The event on the Lake of Gen- 
nesaret had left an enduring memory in their minds that they 
were safe while Jesus was with them. When he sent them 
forth to evangelize the world, he promised that he would be 
with them. Encouraged by the consciousness of his abiding 
presence, they knew that they could not fail. In the storm on 
Lake Gennesaret they trembled with fear at the impending 
danger; but after their baptism with the Pentecostal fire, they 
faced death without a shudder. For they knew that the Lord 
Jesus was with them, and that he would save them from any 
harm; they knew when they had done their work, that he would 
allow them to follow himself by dying for the great cause of 
Christianity; but this was not an abandoning of them to the 
fury of the storm, but the merciful receiving of them into the 
great kingdom of life, away from the storm, after their work was 
completed. 

We may also consider the event a.type of the life of the 
Church. The Church is the bark of Peter carrying souls across 
the stormy sea of the world to the kingdom of Christ. The 
storm of wind and wave represents the various hostile agencies 
that war against the Church. Of itself that bark would have 
long since disappeared from the earth; but Jesus Christ is in 
her. He permits the storm to rage, and to distress that bark, 
for the same reason that he slept while Gennesaret’s waves were 
filling the Apostles’ boat. He dces this that men may trust 
him even in the face of death. Many a time it has seemed to the 
world that the Bark of Peter must succumb to the dreadful 
storm that set upon it. It had not gone far on its journey 
before the mighty power of the Roman Empire rose up to 
crush it. The waves rose high, and for a time the bark was 
scarcely visible; and the Roman emperors proclaimed that it 
had been annihilated. But the bark arose again, and kept 
on its course. For over three centuries the storm lasted and 
then there came a calm. 

But the normal life of the mariners in that bark is not that 
of calm and comfort, but of warfare against the world, and of 
suffering. The Bark of Peter had now entered upon the high 
seas, and the storms from all quarters dashed upon it. The 
storms were not always of the same character. 
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When the Roman persecutions ceased, then arose the 
heresies. The waves of Arianism, of Nestorianism, of Eutychi- 
anism, of Manicheism, of Pelagianism, and of many other 
famous heresies, dashed upon the Bark of Peter. It is true that 
some of the mariners lost faith in the bark, and left her; but she 
triumphed over those dreadful storms, and kept on. The sea 
was never absolutely calm; some waves were always beating 
upon her; but after the dying away of the early heresies the 
bark had a somewhat easier voyage. The absence of violent 
storms engendered a spirit of comfort-seeking, and worldliness 
in many of those mariners. Then came the great storm of the 
Greek schism, in which the great mass of the Christians of the 
East abandoned the bark of Peter. The effect of that storm 
was terrible, but still the bark continued its course. 


Then came a storm compared to which all the preceding 
ones are insignificant. A series of internal scandals, dissen- 
sions, and crimes prepared the way for the storm; and then it 
came in the form of the great protestant apostasy of the six- 
teenth century. In that awful crisis strong men lost heart. 
The storm shook the whole world, and changed its social and 
political status. Not only was the Bark of Peter beaten upon 
by the storm from without, but she was also betrayed and 
ravaged by many unfaithful mariners from within. That 
storm has never subsided. The worldly forces, which formerly 
opposed the religion of Christ, now make an ally of protestant- 
ism, and use the name and semblance of a religion to persecute 
the Church of Christ. She has lost all the high places of power 
and wealth in the state; but the Bark of Peter sails on, the only 
hope of humanity in a sad, wicked world. 


What mighty changes she has witnessed in the life of man 
since she began her voyage? There have been great political 
changes, social changes, industrial changes; the thought of the 
world, and the institutions of men have all changed; but the 
Church of Christ is the same to-day as it was in the beginning, 
and thus it ever shall be. For she was not begun as the raw, 
imperfect effort of man. Her divine Founder established her 
asa perfect creation. He is within her, and she can not change 
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nor die. She shall be tossed and beaten by storms, even to the 
end; but peace awaits her, when she shall reach the haven to 
which she is sailing. oe 

Finally, we may make a profitable application of the lesson 
of the event to our own lives. The stormy Sea of Gennesaret is 
a type of the life of man, Every life has its storms. At times 
the violence of the storm is so great that ruin seems inevitable. 
And often, at such times, it seems that God is far off, and that 
no response comes to our prayers. And we grow fretful, and 
complain of God; or perhaps, worst of all, our minds fill with 
bleak, cold doubts and sullen despair. And yet Jesus is only 
sleeping to test our faith. If our lives are upright, our faith 
strong, and our love intense, Jesus will be with us always, and 
even though he hide his presence, we should fear no storm while 
he is with us. Remember that God says to. his faithful soul: 
“Because thou wast acceptable to God, it was necessary that 
thou shouldest be tempted.’’ The marks of God’s predilection 
are not peace, prosperity and absence of temptation, but 
combat, tribulation, and temptation. The storm may take 
the form of bodily infirmity, poverty, temptations, or of 
interior desolation. The waves may dash over us. We should 
not fear: Jesus is with us, even though he seem to have aban- 
doned us. 

Historians tell us that on a certain day Julius Cesar 
entered into a boat, and requested the rowers to take him over 
a certain body of water. When about the middle of their 
course, a storm arose, and the rowers feared. Thereupon Cesar 
addressed: them thus: “Fear not; ye carry Cesar. ary um 
boast of human pride! What could the power of Cesar avail 
against the power of the elements? But the Christian can 
truly say: “I shall fear no storm; for I have with me him 
whom the winds, and the sea, and all things obey.” 

The Evangelists Mark and Luke tell us that after Jesus 
had calmed the storm, the Apostles feared exceedingly. St. 
Matthew says that the men marvelled. It is probable that 
Matthew includes in the term the men, those, who were in the 
other boats; for St. Mark states that ‘‘other boats were with 
him.” It is but natural that in the presence of a being of such 
mighty power men should experience a feeling of awe. They 
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did not yet know the true character of Jesus; but they said one 


to another: 
sea obey him.” 


MATT. VIII. 28—34. 
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(30) Gosp. II. 
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r. And they came to the 
other side of the sea, into the 
country of the Gerasenes. 
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met him two possessed with 
devils, coming forth out of the 
tombs, exceeding fierce, so that 
no man could pass by that 
way. 


29. And behold, they cried 
out, saying: What is to us 
and to thee, thou Son of God? 
art thou come hither to torment 
us before the time? 
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2. And when he was come 
out of the boat, straightway 
there met him out of the tombs 
a man with an unclean spirit, 


3. Who had his dwelling 
in the tombs: and no man 
could any more bind him, not 
even with a chain; 

4. Because that he had 
been often bound with fetters 
and chains, and the chains had 
been rent asunder by him, and 
the fetters broken in pieces: 
and no man had strength to 
tame him. 

5. And always, night and 
day, in the tombs and in the 
mountains, he was. crying 
out, and cutting himself with 
stones. 


6. And when he saw Jesus 
from afar, he ran and wor- 
shipped him; 

7. And crying out with a 
loud voice, he saith: What 
is, to me and to thee Jesus 
thou Son of the Most High 
God? I adjure thee by God, 
torment me not. 


8. For he said unto him: 
Come forth, thou unclean 
spirit, out of the man. 


g. And he asked him: 
What is thy name? And he 
saith unto him: My name is 
Legion; for we are many. 

to. And he besought him 


much that he would not send 
them away out of the country. 
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30. Now there was afar off 
from them a herd of many 
swine feeding. 

at. And the devils . be- 
sought him, saying: If thou 
cast us out, send us away into 
the herd of swine. 

32. And he said unto them: 
Go. And they came out, and 
went into the swine: and be- 
hold, the whole herd rushed 
down the steep into the sea, 
and perished in the waters. 


33. And they that fed them 
fled, and went away into the 
city, and told everything, and 
what was befallen to them that 
were possessed with devils. 

a4. And “behold, “all “the 
City came out to meet Jesus: 
and when they saw him, they 
besought him that he would 
depart from their borders. 
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11. Now there was there 
on the mountain side a great 
herd of swine feeding. 

12. And they besought him 
saying: Send us into the swine, 
that we may enter into them. 


13. And he ~ sgave™ “them 
leave. And the unclean spirits 
came out, and entered into the 
swine: and the herd rushed 
down the steep into the sea, in 
number about two thousand; 
and they were choked in the 
sea. 

14. And they that fed them 
fled, and told it in the city, and 
i the, “country. And they 
came to see what it was that 
had come to pass. 

15. And they come to Jesus, 
and behold him that was pos- 
sessed with devils _ sitting, 
clothed and in his right mind, 
even him that had the legion: 
and they were afraid. 

16. And they that saw it 
declared unto them how it be- 
fell him that was _ possessed 
with devils, and concerning 
the * swine. 

17. And they began to be- 
seech him to depart from their 
borders. 

18. And as he was entering 
into the boat, he that had been 
possessed with devils besought 
him that he might be with 
him. 

1g. And he suffered him 
not, but saith unto him: Go 
to thy house unto thy friends, 
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and tell them how great things 
the Lord hath done for thee, 
and how he hath mercy on 
thee. 


20. And he went his way, 
and began to publish in Decap- 
olis how great things Jesus 
had done for him: and all men 
did marvel. 
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26. And they arrived at 
the country of the Gerasenes, 
which is over against Galilee. 


27. And when he was come 
forth upon the land, there met 
him a certain man out of the 
city, who had devils; and for 
a long time he had worn no 
clothes, and abode not in any 
house, but in the tombs. 


28. And when he saw 


Jesus, he cried out, and fell 
down before him, and with a 
loud voice said: What is to 
merand to thee, Jesus, thou 


Son of the Most High God? 
I beseech thee, torment me not. 


29. For he commanded the 
unclean spirit to come out from 
the man. For oftentimes it 
had seized him: and he was 
kept under guard, and bound 
with chains and fetters; and 
breaking the bands asunder, 
he was driven of the devil into 
the deserts. 

30. And Jesus asked him: 
What is thy name? And he 
said, Legion; for many devils 
were entered into him. 
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31. And they intreated him 
that he would not command 
them to depart into the abyss. 

32. Now there was there a» 
herd of many swine feeding on 
the mountain: and they en- 
treated him that he would give 
them leave to enter into them. 
And he gave them leave. 

Be. And \the- devils scame 
out from the man, and entered 
into the swine: and the herd 
rushed down the steep into the 
lake, and were drowned. 

34. And when they that fed 
them saw what had come to 
pass, they fled, and told it in 
the city and in the country. 

35. And they went out to 
see what had come to pass; and 
they came to Jesus, and found 
the man, from whom the devils 
were gone out, sitting, clothed 
and in his right mind, at the 
feet of Jesus; and they were 
afraid. 

36. And they saw that it 
told them how he that was 
possessed with devils was made 
whole. 

a7. “And-allthe people. vor 
the country of the Gerasenes 
round about asked him to de- 
part from them; for they were 
seized with great fear: and 
he entered into a boat, and 
returned. 

38. But the iman, “from 
whom the devils were gone 
out prayed him that he might 
be with him: but he sent him 
away, saying: 
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31. Kat’ napexddrouv advo tva 
uh éxtta&én adtots et¢ thy &buccoy 
aneAbety. 
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39. Return to thy house, 39. ‘Yadotpepe cic tov otxdy 
and declare how great things cou, xat Smyod tou cot éxolycev 6 
God hath done for thee. And Oedc, xat antOev xa’ Srny chy 
he went his way, publishing xédw xnedscwy boa exotncev alc@ 
throughout the whole city how 6 Inoodc. 
great things Jesus had done 
for him. 


In the twenty-eighth verse of the text of Matthew we find 
the reading Tepyeonvayv in many uncial codices. Such reading 
is also followed by the Coptic, Gothic, Armenian and Ethiopian 
versions. Some authorities have Tepyecarav, and some Tepa- 
onvav. In Verse twenty-nine “Incod is added in C’%, E, 
KM, Ss, U, V, X, A, Il, et al. The same authorities, with C 
instead of C%, have ésitpewov jyiv aredOeiv in the thirty-first 
verse, and es tv ayéAnv tov xolpwy in the thirty-second 
verse. 

In the first verse of the text of Mark we find the reading 
Tepaocnvév in &*, B,and D. This is adopted by the Vulgate, 
and it is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. In A, 
C, and II we read Taéapnvav, which is adopted by the Syriac 
and Gothic versions. Tepyernvév appears in L, U, and A, and 
is adopted by the Coptic, Armenian, and Ethiopian versions. 
Theophylactus declares that this last reading is found in the 
best codices. Evéus appears before vrjvrncev in &, A, C, D, L, 
A, II, et al. In Verse three advce appears in B, C*, L, and 
33. It is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 
‘Adtoeow is found in &, A, C?, D,A, II, et al. It is adopted 
by the Vulgate, Coptic, Syriac, Armenian, Ethiopian and 
Gothic versions. In the same verse A, C?, A, II, et al, omit 
evpeert, It ‘is retained: by &, .B, C*, D, L and A. In the 
tenth verse atta is found in B, C and A; most of the other 
authorities have atvrovs. In this verse also the plural wapexadXouv 
isfound in A and A. [lavtes of datwoves follows tapexadrecav 
in the twelfth verse in A, E, F, G, H, $, U, V, et al. K and 
M, insert Saéuoves alone. In Verse thirteen A, II, et al. add 
ev0éas. 

In Verse twenty-six of the text of Luke, we find the read- 
ing Tepacnvay in B and D. It is adopted by the Vulgate. 
Tepyeonvav appears in &, L, X, and Z. This is adopted by 
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the Coptic, Armenian, Ethiopian, and Jerusalem Syriac ver- 
sions. TaSapnvdv is the reading of A, K, I, A, A, I, et al. 
This is adopted by the Peshitto, the Curetonian Syriac, the 
palimpsest Sinaitic Syriac, and the Gothic. In Verse twenty- 
seven éywy is found in &, B, and 157; the others have és eiyev. 
In the same verse xpév@ ixav@ is the reading of &, B, L, 
and Z. It is endorsed by Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort. 
It is also followed by the Armenian, Ethiopian, and Jerusalem 
Syriac. The other authorities have é« ypdéver ikavov. In 
verse thirty-two Booxopuern is found in &, B, D, Kk, U, UJ, et al. 
This is followed by the Peshitto, the Jerusalem Syriac, and 
by the Armenian and the Ethiopian versions. Tischendorf 
approves the reading Booxouévwy, The other variants are 
unimportant. 

There is a great discrepancy among all the authorities 
concerning the name of the site of this event. The Vulgate 
uniformly follows the reading Tepacnvav in all the texts of all 
three Evangelists. There is no doubt that the event happened 
on the eastern shore of the Sea of Gennesaret. According to 
Josephus, Gadara was a thriving metropolis of Perea, distant 
from Tiberias sixty stadia, about seven miles. There are 
extensive ruins now on the eastern side of the lake, which the 
traditions of the country term the ruins of Gadara. Farther 
eastward is the city of Djerasch, the ancient Gerasa. Now 
the site of this event is not said to be in any city or near any 
city of either of these names. The Gospel account does not 
designate the name of the city. It says that it happened in the 
region of a tribe of men, and this tribe is called the Gadarenes 
by some authorities; Gergesenes by others; Gerasenes by 
others. It is, of course, probable that the tribal name was 
derived from their chief city; but this city may have been 
distant many miles. The gens had spread over the territory 
down to the shore of the lake, and swineherds of this tribe 
were tending herds of swine on the precipitous banks of the 
lake. We can not determine which is the true reading. It is 
a mere accidental detail, and names have changed much since 
that date. Names of villages have disappeared from the 
memory of man, and great uncertainty attends the determina- 
tion of the site of many important events in the sacred records. 
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We encounter another difficulty in the fact that Matthew 
declares that there were two demoniacs; whereas Mark and 
Luke speak of only one. The best solution of this difficulty is 
to suppose that there were in reality two demoniacs, but one 
of them was the chief; he acted as the spokesman; he was the 
more famous for the acts described by Mark and Luke. Demo- 
niac possession did not always manifest itself in the same 
way. Mary Magdalene had seven demons, and yet the account 
does not imply that she committed any acts of violence. Hence 
we believe that one of these men was famous through all the 
region on that side of the lake for his fierce acts of violence. 
Mark and Luke speak only of this one. Whether the other 
one was associated with that famous one or not is uncertain. 
We may here, with SS. Mark and Luke fix our attention on 
this terrible being. This man seems to have been perma- 
nently deranged by the demons within him. The demons gave 
him a superhuman strength so that no bands or chains could 
hold him. Many times those of his house had tried to bind 
him securely hand and foot to prevent him from injuring him- 
self or others, but when the fury of the demons agitated him, 
he would break all chains, and tearing off his clothes, he would 
rush out into desert places; and his usual habitation was in 
the tombs. We have before stated in this work that the 
tombs in the East often consisted either of natural caves or 
excavations in the side of hills often consisting of several large 
chambers. Of course, there were smaller openings used for 
burial, but many of the tombs have several chambers, some- 
times various stories. Now some of these larger tombs served 
as the habitation of this terrible man. 

Even at present some tombs in Syria are inhabited by 
men. All connected with the demoniac betokens the character 
of the spirits within him. His violence, his choice of habita- 
tion, and his hatred of his fellow man are all diabolical. In 
his wild rage he would often cut himself with stones, and emit 
wild, dreadful cries. 

And when he saw Jesus from afar off he ran to him, and 
fell down before him, and cried with a loud voice: ‘‘What is 
to me and to thee, Jesus, thou Son of the Most High God? 
Iadjure thee by God, torment me not.” It is evident here that 
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it is not the man that is speaking, but the spokesman of the. 
evil spirits within him. The words are in every way remark- 
able. The devil recognizes the power of Jesus, and he begins 
to beg earnestly for mercy. It is a clear confession of the 
Divinity of Jesus from the infernal world. The high intel- 
ligence of the devil recognizes clearly the nature and the power 
of the being who stood before him. Before that awful power 
the demon cringes, and begs with mingled accents of hate, fear 
and despair. 

The kingdom of Satan is almost as mysterious as the 
kingdom of Heaven. Under certain circumstances the testi- 
mony of Satan would have no proving force. Heis the father 
of lies. But the present testimony carries conviction. It is 
an unwilling acknowledgment wrung from the fiend by the 
absolute power of the Son of God. The action of the fiend 
in the present account is aimed to obtain some leniency in 
Jesus’ treatment of him. It is remarkable that the devil 
asks in the name of God that Jesus torment him not. It is 
because the demon is filled with terror that he employs the 
holy name of God to beseech mercy from Jesus. 

Matthew adds that the demons ask Jesus if he had come 
before the time to torment them. 

The demons know that they are reserved for judgment. 
They know that their time of operating on earth will cease. 
They do not express a belief that this time had then come, but 
they imply by the question that Jesus should let them alone 
until that time. 

Jesus now addresses the evil spirit, and asks him what is 
his name. The answer is remarkable: “My name is Legion; 
for we are many.”’ The name legion is a term to signify an 
indefinitely large number. The devil who speaks represents 
himself as a leader of a host of evil spirits who were actually in 
possession of the man. The devils are not designated in their 
world by personal names as men are. The Lord’s motive in 
asking this question was a deep one. He did not wish to know 
the devil’s particular designation, as that spirit is not named 
as men are named. But Jesus wished to compel the principal 
of the evil spirits to manifest their number. There are several 
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cases recorded in Holy Scriptures where many demons -pos- 
sessed one person; but this is the only case where such a large 
number is affirmed to have been in possession of one human 
being. 

The number of the evil spirits heighten the miracle. It 
shows that Jesus by one word was able to subdue a whole legion 
of devils. The devil speaks suppliantly, because the mighty 
power of Jesus forced the evil spirit to make proper answer to 
his words. All things co-operate to the glory of God; and the 
demons in the grasp of the mighty power of Jesus promoted the 
great designs of the Incarnation. 

The demons now earnestly plead that Jesus send them not 
out of the country. This is also mysterious. Luke records 
that the devils plead that they be not sent into the abyss; and 
by the abyss it is clear that they mean hell. No man can tell 
the nature of the devil’s life. It is however generally believed 
that the evil spirit enjoys no mitigation of his suffering, while 
he operates among men on earth. But Satan’s desire to 
accomplish evil is so great that he desires to remain on earth to 
continue his operations. 

The devil now in the name of his legion asks permission 
to enter into a herd of swine that are feeding near by. St. 
Mark tells us that the number of the herd was two thousand. 
The number seems large, when we consider that the hog was an 
unclean animal. But we must remember that the event 
happened among a Gentile people, of whose customs and modes 
of life we know nothing. It may have been that this large herd 
of swine was famous inthe land. If amanmade aspecialty of 
raising swine, such a herd is readily conceivable. There is no 
evidence that the wild tribes living on that side of the lake 
considered the swine as the Jews did. At all events the state- 
ment stands in Mark, and there is no good cause to doubt it. 

In asking to be permitted to enter into the swine, the devil 
reveals the foulness of his nature. Among all domestic ani- 
mals, the hog has the lowest, coarsest instinct. And yet the 
fiend is eager to take residence in this lowest of the brutes. 
Some have held that Satan’s object in asking to be allowed to 
enter into the swine was to injure the owners of the herd by the 
destruction of the animals. This seems very improbable. Had 
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the devil’s motive been such, Jesus would never have consented 
to allow its accomplishment. It seems more probable there- 
fore that Satan truly begged for a residence in these animals. 
To understand the devil’s object in asking this request, we 
should need to know more of the devil’s nature than we do. It 
is a deep, dark mystery; but his mode of being must be such 
that it would have been some benefit for him to have occupied 
the bodies of the hogs as his residence on earth. 

We cannot hold with those who believe that Satan him- 
self drove the herd into the sea. His nefarious designs recoil 
on his own head, when he is opposed by divine power. The 
devil had hoped to be allowed to dwell in the bodies of the hogs, 
but as soon as the legion of evil spirits entered into the animals, 
the frightened herd ran headlong into the lake. This action 
of the hogs had not been foreseen by Satan,-and he could not 
stop it. He has no absolute power over nature, and especially 
was his power curtailed here by the direct action of Jesus in 
the event. 

It is in vain to charge here that Jesus was accessory in the 
destruction of the herd of swine. God is absolute owner of all 
things, and can in virtue of his absolute supreme dominion 
make any disposition that he wishes of any creature. And 
moreover, in manifold ways God could recompense the owners 
of the hogs for the loss of their property. 

The infinite wisdom of the Son of God is reflected in the 
whole event. By that supreme wisdom the design of Satan is 
made to promote the ends of salvation. Had Jesus quietly 
healed a demoniac in that region, the knowledge of it would 
have spread slowly, and men would soon have forgotten it. 
But the destruction of the herd of swine was such a concrete 
proof of the prevalence of Jesus’ power over numbers of evil 
spirits that the fame spread abroad through the land, and 
forced men to give thought to the character of the great 
Prophet who had arisen in Galilee. 

Of course, the drowning of the herd in the lake affected 
the devils only in depriving them of a particular kind of habi- 
tation. 

We can easily imagine the terror of the swineherds, The 
whole herd most probably was made up of several smaller herds 
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belonging to different individuals. The region seems to have 
been a sort of common pasture land for swine. Consequently 
several swineherds would be there in the region to look after 
the several individual herds. These poor men fled in terror 
from the scene, and told in the city the marvelous event. And 
soon a vast concourse of people are assembled on the site of the 
event: they see the man from whom the devils had been driven, 
sitting clothed and in his right mind, at Jesus’ feet. To those 
who came out from the city many witnesses testified of the 
expulsion of the demons, and the marvelous destruction of 
the herd of swine. A great fear seized upon the people. They 
recognized that there was in their land a being of mighty 
power, superior to the power of the legion of demons. The 
natural effect of such realization upon such rude minds was 
a feeling of terror. 

When David of old saw the great effects wrought by the 
Ark, he feared to bring it into his house, but carried it aside 
into the house of Obededom the Gittite. So it was with the 
rude people in whose borders the miracle was wrought. They 
thought not of the divine character of the Son of God, but only 
of his absolute power. If they angered such a powerful being, 
he could destroy them all. Hence they unite in a petition that 
Jesus should leave their country. And Jesus grants their 
petition. He had manifested his power, and sowed the seed of 
his teaching. It was not expected to produce immediate 
effects. It was to be recorded as a credential for future times 
for the benefit not alone of the men of that region, but of the 
whole world. 

It is evident that Jesus had gone over the lake for the sole 
express purpose of working the miracle. He now summons his 
disciples, and prepares to go back to Capharnaum. As they 
are about to enter the boat, the man who had been possessed by 
the demons asks of Jesus to be allowed to accompany him. 
But Jesus refuses. The Lord perfectly understood the soul of 
the man, his powers and his traits. With a perfect compre- 
hension of the whole issue, he sees that the man is not apt for 
the peculiar life of a disciple. Wherefore, the Lord points out 
how the man can serve him by remaining in his own country. 
He is bidden go back to his people, and become a herald of the 
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great power of the Son of God throughout his own country. 
This he did, and it is reasonable to believe, when the redemp- 
tion of the world was consummated, and Jesus had arisen from 
the dead, that this man came into the Church of Christ, and 
obtained salvation thereby. 

In the disposition made of this man by Jesus we are taught 
that all men can serve God in some way, but that not all are 
called to the life of an apostle. God alone can tell of the proper 
dispositions which fit a man for that life; and there are those 
who become saints in other careers who would be dismal 
failures in the career of an apostle. 

The mystery of the present event is intensified for the 
reason that Jesus therein deals with creatures of whose mode 
of being we know but little. From divine revelation and 
from certain data of history we know of the existence of devils. 
We know also that these wage an eternal war against man- 
kind, and that they in various ways exercise their activity on 
eatth. Beyond this all is hidden. We know nothing of the 
state of being of these creatures. We do not know the extent 
of their powers; nor do we know how they operate. We donot 
know the demons’ relations to place; nor do we know how they 
are affected by othercreatures. In the present miracle Christ 
clearly proved that he was omnipotent over the infernal 
world. There is no combat, no struggle. The demons recog- 
nize their Lord: they do not believe and love; but they believe 
and tremble. What moved the demons to desire to enter into 
the swine is also shrouded in mystery; but at all events Christ 
made use of this granted request to increase the evidential 
force of the miracle. 
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Ouyatye wou ete éeteAettyncev, adtod. 
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HAbev xal moocémecev alt@, xat 
elnev alt@ nacay thy GArPeray. 
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18. While he spoke these 
things unto them, behold, 
there came a ruler, and wor- 
shipped him, saying: My 
daughter is even now dead: 
but come and lay thy hand 
upon her, and she shall live. 


19. And Jesus arose, and 
followed him, and so did his 
disciples. 

20. And behold, a woman, 
who had an issue of blood 
twelve years, came behind him, 
and touched the border of his 


garment: for she said within 
herself: 

am Itt do but—touch “his 
garment, I shall be made 
whole. 


(31) Gosp. II. 
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21. And when Jesus had 
crossed over again in the boat 
unto the other side, a great 
multitude was gathered unto 
him: and he was by the sea. 

22. And there cometh one 
of the rulers of the synagogue, 
Jairus by name; and seeing 
him, he falleth at his feet, 

23. And _ beseecheth him 
much, saying: My little 
daughter is at the point of 
death: I pray thee that thou 
come and lay thy hands on 
her, that she may be made 
whole, and live. 

24. And he went with him; 
and a great multitude followed 
him, and they thronged him. 

25. And a woman, who 
had an issue of blood twelve 
years, 

26. And had suffered many 
things of many physicians, 
and had spent all that she had, 
and was nothing bettered, but 
rather grew worse, 

27. Having heard the things 
concerning Jesus, came in the 
crowd behind, and touched his 
garment. 

28. For she said: If I touch 
but his garments, I shall be 
made whole. 

29. And _ straightway the 
flowing of her blood was dried 
up; and she felt in her body 
that she was healed of her 
plague. 

30. And straightway Jesus, 
perceiving in himself that the 
power proceeding from him 
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But Jesus turning and 
seeing her said: Daughter, 
be of good cheer; thy faith 
hath made thee whole. And 
the woman was made whole 
from that hour. 


22. 


23. And when Jesus came 
into the ruler’s house, and saw 
the flute-players, and the crowd 
making a tumult, he said: 


24° Give’ placel. “for! the 
damsel is not dead, but sleep- 
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had gone forth, turned him 
about in the crowd, and said: 
Who touched my garments? 


31. And his disciples said 
unto him: Thou seest the 
multitude thronging thee, and 
sayest thou: Who touched me? 


32. And he looked round 
about to see her that had done © 
this thing. 

33. But the woman fearing 
and trembling, knowing what 
had been done to her, came 
and fell down before him, and 
told him all the truth. 


34. And he said unto her: 
Daughter, thy faith hath made 
thee whole; go in peace, and 
be whole of thy plague. 


35. While che. yet spoke 
they come from the ruler of 
the synagogue’s house, saying: 
Thy daughter is dead: why 
troublest thou the Master any 
further? 


36. But Jesus, not heeding 
the word spoken, saith unto 
the ruler of the synagogue: 
Fear not, only believe. 


37. And he suffered no man 
to follow him, save Peter, and 
James, and John the brother 
of James. 


38. And they came to the 
house of the ruler of the syna- 
gogue; and he beholdeth a 
tumult, and many weeping and 
wailing greatly. 


39. And when he was en- 
tered in, he saith unto them: 
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eth. And they laughed him 
to scorn. 

25. But when the crowd 
was put forth, he entered in, 
and took her by the hand, and 
the damsel arose. 

26. And the fame hierest 
went forth into all the land. 
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Why make ye a tumult, and 
weep? the child is not dead, 
but sleepeth. 

4o. And they laughed him 
to scorn. But he, having put 
them all forth, taketh the 
father of the child and her 
mother and them that were 
with him, and goeth in where 
the child was. 

41. And taking the child 
by the hand, he saith unto 
her: Talitha cumi; which is, 
being interpreted, Damsel, I 
say unto thee, Arise. 

42. And straightway the 
damsel rose up, and walked; 
for she was twelve years old. 
And they were amazed straight- 
way with a great amazement. 

43. And he charged them 
much that no man_ should 
know this: and he commanded 
that something should be given 
her to eat. 
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40. And as Jesus returned, 
the multitude welcomed him; 
for they were all waiting for 
him. 

41. And behold, there came 
a man named Jairus, and he 
was a ruler of the synagogue: 
and he fell down at Jesus’ feet, 
and besought him to come into 
his house; 

42. For ‘he’-had an -—only 
daughter, about twelve years 
of age, and she lay a dying. 
But as he went the multitudes 
thronged him. 
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43. And a woman having 
an issue of blood twelve years, 
who had spent all her living 
upon physicians, and could not 
be healed of any, 

44. Came behind him, and 
touched the border of his gar- 
ment: and immediately the 
issue of her blood stanched. 

45. And Jesus said: Who 
is it that touched me? And 
when all denied, Peter said: 
and they that were with him: 


Master, the multitudes press 
thee and crush thee. 

46. But Jesus said: Some 
one did touch me: for I per- 


ceived that power had gone 
forth from me. 

47. And when the woman 
saw that she was not hid, she 
came trembling, and falling 
down before him declared in 
the presence of all the people 
for what cause she touched 
him, and how she was healed 
immediately. 

48. And he said unto her: 
Daughter, thy faith hath made 
thee whole; go in peace. 

49. While he yet spoke, 
there cometh one from the 
tuler of the synagogue’s house, 
saying: Thy daughter is 
dead; trouble not the Master. 

fo. ~—But= Jesusa hearing sit; 
answered him: Fear not, only 
believe, and she shall be made 
whole. 


51. And when he came to 


the house, he suffered not any 
man to enter in with him, save 
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Peter, and John, and James, xwéoy, xal cby TATEPA THS Tarddc, 
and the father of the maiden xat thy unréoa. 
and her mother. 


- 52. And all were weeping, 52. “Exhatov 8& n&vtec, xat 
and bewailing her: but he éxéxrovto aiciy: 6 88 elmey: My 
said: Weep not, for she is ~xAalete, ob yao dxéBavev, AAX 
not dead, but sleepeth. nadedder. 


53. And they laughed him 53. Kal xateyéhwv adtod, efdd- 
to scorn, knowing that she was tec dcr &xébavev. 
dead. 

54% But he, taking her 54, Adtdg 88 xpartrjoag tie 
by the hand, called, saying: yerod¢ adcys, éocsvycev, Aéywv: ‘H 
Maiden, arise. MAIC, &yerpe. 

55. And her spirit returned, 55. Kat é 


a 


éotpevev to TvedUE 


and she rose up immediately: atric, xal dvéorn napayetuc, xat 
and he commanded that some- Srécabev adc So0jvar oayety 
thing be given her to eat. 
56. And her parents were 56. Kat éféerqsav of yovetc 
£ 


amazed: but he'charged them airy: 6 38 xapvyyetdev adtoic 
to tell no man what had been yydevi cinety td yeyovdc. 
done. 


In the eighteenth verse of Matthew & and B have eis rpo- 
cedOwv: others have eloedOwv, or els éXOHv, others ris mpoo- 
ear. 

In verse twenty-two of Mark the reading Kai idod épyerar 
occurs in A,C, HW, et al. In the twenty-third verse tapaxdre 
is found in A, &, C and L. It is approved by Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort. The other authorities support rapexaner. 
In the twenty-seventh verse 7a wepi tov ‘Inood is the reading 
of &*, B, C¥ and A. This reading is favored by Tischendorf, 
Avestcott and- Hort. N° A, CD, L, and II omit the ra: 
At the end of Verse forty, A, C, I, et al., add davaxeipevor, 
Many of the versions follow this reading. In Verse forty-one 
Room occurs in &, B,C, CU and M: A. D,-A, II, et al., have 
kovst. The second reading is a transliteration of the feminine 
imperative of $)}9. Those who defend the reading kovu 
believe that the last yod was not pronounced in the Aramaic 
tongue. 

The fortieth verse of the text of Luke is introduced by 
év 5¢ t@ in B, L and R; the others have éyévero 6€ év 7a, 
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There is found in many authorities at the end of Verse forty- 
five the clause «al Aéyes, TI 6 adapuerds pov. It is omitted 
by &, B, L, 1, 22, 131, and 157. It is considered spurious by 
Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort, and is omitted from the 
Bohairic, Sahidic, and Armenian versions. In Verse forty- 
eight Qdpoe is omitted by &, B, D, L, and Z. It is rejected 
by Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort, and by the Vulgate, 
Bohairic, Sahidic, and Syriac versions. In verse forty-nine, 
&, B, and D have per, This is approved by Tischendorf, — 
Westcott, and Hort. The others have uj. In the fiftieth verse 
miotevoov has the authority of B, L, Z, Tischendorf, Westcott, 
and Hort. The others have mioreve. In the fifty-fourth 
verse Tischendorf approves the reading éyeipov. §&, B, C, D, 
X, 1, 33, Westcott and Hort, support éyepe. In the beginning 
of this verse we also find the clause, ad70s dé é«Barov wo ravta, 
in A, K, R, S, U, I, et al. This reading is approved by the 
Gothic and Syriac versions. 

It is evident from the reading of these ‘parallel passages 
that Matthew is intent upon narrating only the substance of 
the events, whereas Mark and Luke in the present case describe 
many details. The compendious character of Matthew’s nar- 
ration has given rise to a difficulty. From Mark and Luke we 
learn that when the chief of the synagogue came to Jesus, to 
implore him to save his child, the child was not yet dead, 
but at the point of death. And yet Matthew says that the 
aforesaid chief asked Jesus to raise his daughter who was even 
now dead. We shall be aided to an understanding of the event 
by outlining an order of the various elements in the accounts 
which shall include the substantial facts mentioned by all three 
Evangelists, and then bring every Evangelist into accord with 
the substantial account. 

The multitudes had known of Jesus’ journey across the 
lake; they waited eagerly for his return, and received him with 
great expressions of joy. And as he was surrounded by the 
people, azprominent Jew of Capharnaum, Jairus by name, a 
chief: of the synagogue, made his way through the multitude, 
and falling down at Jesus’ feet he asked him for the life of his 
only daughter a child of twelve. The Evangelists only give a 
compendious account of Jairus’ petition. It is evident that 
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in the act of dying the girl had passed beyond any human help 
before her father left her to come to Jesus. Jairus knew that 
in the course of nature his child must die at once. In fact, she 
died before Jairus returned with Jesus. Now all that Jairus 
said to Jesus in his petition is not recorded. He evidently 
declared that the girl was still alive, though at the point of 
death when he left her. This Mark and Luke have recorded. 
But in describing the gravity of his daughter’s illness Jairus 
may have declared that he feared that the child was even then 
dead, and may have asked Jesus to raise her from the dead. 
When men came out to tell. Jairus that his daughter was dead, 
he may have reiterated his petition in the sense that Jesus 
should raise the child from the dead, All things considered 
the prayer of Jairus was a petition that Jesus should raise to 
life one dead. The act of Jesus was a raising of one from the 
dead. Hence Matthew condenses the narrative into what it 
substantially was. It is another evidence that a mechanical 
theory of verbal inspiration is untenable. The Evangelists 
agree in the substance of all narratives, but they record them 
as they remembered them, in their own words and style. Mat- 
thew in his study of brevity omits many details, and makes of 
Jairus’ petition that which in effect it was, a prayer for the 
raising of the dead. 

Jairus prays that Jesus should come and lay his hand on 
his daughter. The hand is the ordinary instrument in external 
actions; and hence in cures, which are effected by physical 
contact, the hand is rightly conceived as the instrument. 

Mark calls Jairus one of the rulers of the synagogue. To 
explain this expression of St. Mark, some have supposed that 
there was a sort of order of men who had the direction of affairs 
in the synagogue, and that Jairus was one of these. Others 
believe that there was more than one synagogue in Caphar- 
naum. It seems more probable that Jairus was the only ruler 
of the only synagogue in Capharnaum; but that he is described 
by St. Mark as belonging to a class, for the reason that he 
belonged to the class of rulers who were in all the synagogues 
of Judea. It is as though one should designate the only 
Catholic priest in a village as one of the Roman Catholic priests. 
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Jairus belonged to the upper class of the people. The Evan- 
gelists are careful to record his social status, not to create the 
impression that Christ discriminated in favor of the upper 
classes but to show that the event was a refutation of the 
calumny of the Pharisees. In John, VII. 48, these Pharisees 
boast that none of the rulers had believed in Christ. This 
was a specious argument to deceive the poor simple 
people. By this present event that calumny is effectually 
refuted. 

Jairus has not the faith of the Centurion. He believes in 
some degree, but he earnestly begs that Jesus should go with 
him into his house. There is only one found in the whole 
Gospel who has the faith to say: ‘Lord, lam unworthy that 
thou shouldst enter under my roof; say only the word, and my 
servant shall be healed.’’ But the Lord Jesus is merciful and 
indulgent ; he prepares to go forthwith in response to the man’s 
prayer. As Jesus and his disciples move forward towards the 
house of Jairus, a great multitude accompany them. The 
people had heard Jairus’ prayer, and the expectation that 
some unusual event is to take place draws a vast concourse 
about Jesus. They press close to him on all sides, and their 
number continually increases as they go forward. 

And now a marvellous event takes place. In that con- 
course of people there was a woman afflicted with a malignant 
disease of twelve years’ duration. The woman had spent all 
her means upon physicians, and yet she only suffered by their 
treatment, and continually grew worse. The peculiar nature 
of the malady withheld the woman from addressing an open 
petition for relief to Jesus. Womanly modesty compelled 
her to conceal her ailment. She therefore says within herself: 
I will approach without observation, and touch the hem of 
his garments. It was great faith. Of such nature is the 
faith of Catholics who venerate Christ’s cross, or the relics of 
his raiment, or even the relics of the saints. 

The woman makes her way unobserved through the crowd, 
and lightly touches the border of Jesus’ garment; and then 
followed a wonderful effect. She feels a new vigor resident 
in her diseased members. The hemorrhage is stanched, and 
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the woman experiences again the joyous sensation of perfect 
health. She stands still in amazement, endeavoring to realize 
the great benefit that has been done to her. 

But Jesus has stopped and has turned about, and is 
looking questioningly upon the multitude. ‘Who touched 
my garments?’ asks Jesus in gentle accents. The disciples 
are amazed. What could the Master mean? Finally Peter, 
the usual spokesman, answers: ‘‘Thou seest the multitude 
thronging thee, and sayest thou: Who touched me?” The 
Apostles could not understand that, while many persons in the 
crowd were continually touching Jesus, and pressing upon 
him, he should demand to know what particular person had 
touched him. It was not the first time that they had failed 
to comprehend the deep significance of Jesus’ words. But 
Jesus still fixes his questioning glance upon the multitude, 
and declares: ‘‘Some one did touch me; for I perceived that 
power had gone forth from me.” 

Perceiving now that her action was discovered, the woman 
comes forward, and acknowledges that she had touched him. 
The woman trembles with fear, and falls at his feet in a sup- 
pliant attitude. The motive of her fear was not a well defined 
logical reason but a vague indefinite apprehension. Her cure 
attests the awful power of Jesus. His action had caused a 
commotion in the crowd; and she knew that she was the one 
whom he was seeking. But her fear was of short duration. 
Her action proceeded from faith, and was in every way good, 
and Jesus would not allow the woman to suffer in consequence 
of an act of virtue. After falling down at Jesus’ feet, the 
woman, in the presence of all the people confessed all: the 
nature of her illness, her touching of Jesus’ garments, and her 
cure. And Jesus said: ‘Daughter, thy faith hath made thee 
whole; go in peace and be whole of thy plague.’”’ The Lord 
does not say: ‘My power hath made thee whole,’’ which 
was the truth. The power that really operated the effect was 
the power of Jesus; but the faith of the woman is asserted as 
the cause of the effect, inasmuch as it moved Jesus to act. 
His divine power is an infinite resource, and faith applies it to 
mortals. 
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Had the woman been healed of her infirmity secretly, as 
she had wished, the proving force of the miracle would have 
been greatly lessened. She might tell the marvelous fact to 
others, but it could never have been so valuable to the world 
as it now is. For that reason, Jesus brought it about that the 
whole affair should be made public. He knew who it was 
that touched him, for he knew all things; but the public 
acknowledgment of the woman was necessary that the mul- 
titudes might recognize the power of the Son of God. 

When men work any effect which is outside of the ordin- 
ary course of nature, they do it by virtue of a power extrinsic 
to themselves. They are only the instruments by which the 
higher power acts. But Jesus worked this and all other works 
by a power resident within him, a power that was his own in 
virtue of his equality with his Father. Therefore does he 
say that a power had gone out of him. He perceived that 
at the touch of his sacred garments, his divine person by 
physical causality wrought the cure of the woman. 

Some institute a question to ascertain why it is that 
Matthew and Luke declare that the woman touched the hem 
of Jesus’ garment, while Mark speaks only of the garment in 
general. Some think that the woman believed that there was 
a special healing efficacy in the hem of the garment more than 
in its other portions. This seems overdrawn. To touch the 
hem of one’s garment is a slighter touch than to touch the 
other portions. The woman’s faith was so great that she 
believed that the least touch of Jesus’ garments would heal 
her. Again, one can touch the hem of a loose flowing tunic 
without attracting the wearer’s attention. This the woman 
intended to do. Matthew and Luke mention this detail, but 
Mark omits it, since he judged that, inasmuch as the woman 
touched the hem, she touched the garment of the Lord. 

The event forcibly teaches a lesson of faith. We may say 
within ourselves that we have no malady, and therefore have 
no need to plead for healing. In this we deceive ourselves. 
We may not have any great bodily ill, but how is it with our 
souls? How often the soul is sick unto death, and we never 
think of it, or care for it? It is because its proper life belongs 
to the unseen world, and this is rarely the subject of human 
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thought or exertion. The earth is thronged with myriads 
who are far more affected in soul than this woman was in 
body, and Jesus is ready to heal, and yet men will not have 
faith in him, or ask him for aught. 

At this juncture a messenger arrives from the house of 
Jairus announcing that the daughter of Jairus was dead, and 
that there was no need to trouble the Master further. The 
death of the girl was intended as a private communication to 
Jairus, but Jesus overheard the message, and turning to the 
grief stricken father he exhorts him to have faith and fear not. 
It was a fearful test of faith. It is not so difficult to believe 
that a man may afford some help to one who yet lives, but in 
the presence of the awful power of death, it requires strong 
faith to still believe that life may again animate the cold, rigid 
form. 

St. Luke records that Jesus also at this juncture promised 
the father, that, if he would persevere in believing, his daughter 
should be saved. Hence from that moment Jesus was pledged 
to save her. 

It was customary in the East that, even at the death of 
the poorest persons, two flute-players and one hired mourner 
should be employed. Now as Jairus was a person of consider- 
able importance, it is natural to suppose that many flute- 
players and hired mourners were employed. With these were 
the immediate kinsfolk and the friends and neighbors; and 
all were making vehement demonstrations of sorrow. As 
Jesus enters the house, he saystoall: ‘‘Why make yea tumult 
and weep? Give place; for the damsel is not dead but sleep- 
eth.”? And they laughed him to scorn; for they knew that the 
girl was dead. ‘This detail is added to increase the evidential 
force of the miracle. Naturally speaking the assembly was 
right in laughing at any one who should say that the girl was 
not dead. They all have conclusive evidence that the girl 
is dead. Jesus now sends out of the house the crowd, and 
then taking with him the parents of the child, and Peter, 
John and James, he enters the room where the dead child was 
lying. 

Various causes have been assigned to explain why Jesus 
expelled the crowd before performing the miracle. Some have 
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believed that they were unworthy to witness such a sublime 
work of God; others think that the Lord simply tells them that 
their services were not needed, since the girl was not dead. 

It seems more probable that the action of Jesus was too 
sacred to be performed in the midst of sucha vulgar assem- 
blage. It was an act of religion; and it was fitting that, as 
far as possible, the surroundings should be in keeping with 
such a sublime act. The father and mother had an inalien- 
able right to be present; and Peter, John, and James are 
chosen as select witnesses of the event. 

Jesus, the absolutely perfect model of human conduct, 
never displayed his power to gain the admiration of men. 
Men must know of his mighty works for the works were wit- 
nesses of his Messiahship, but Jesus brought it about that 
proper witnesses should bear witness of his works, while, at the 
same time,he shunned that popular recognition of which we are 
so covetous. This seems to be one of the motives why Jesus 
sent the crowd forth from the dead girl’s room. 

What particular reasons moved Jesus to select these three, 
we cannot fully know. Perhaps we have no right to know. 
Peter, of course, was there because he was the chief repre- 
sentative of the apostolic body; Jesus loved John in a special 
manner, and it was but natural that he should be intimately 
associated with Jesus in all the events of the divine life; and 
of James we can only say that the Lord Jesus, through his 
perfect comprehension of the characters of all whom he had 
chosen, found James most fitted to be associated with Peter 
and John as a witness of this miracle. The nature of the 
event demanded that only a small number should be in the 
room where the dead lay. The evidential force of the event 
would not be lessened thereby; for all could testify that the 
girl had died, and that she lived again; and those who were 
admitted to witness the event could tell how it was done. 

Jesus now declares that the maid was not dead, but only 
slept. By this he did not wish to deny that she was dead. He 
did not wish to assert that her death in any way differed from 
ordinary deaths. He simply declared that the death of a 
human being, considered in its relation to him, as the Supreme 
Lord of life and death, is only a sleep. It is not the cessation 
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of being, but a change in the mode of being; a change over 
which Jesus has supreme authority. What he said of this 
dead girl, he could say of all the dead. Considered in relation 
to his almighty power, all the dead only sleep. As the daughter 
of Jairus arose at his command, so all the dead shall one day 
hear his voice, and come forth unto judgment. 

There is no other power above the awful power of death 
save the power of God. When a good person dies, the words 
of Jesus can be applied to the event: ‘‘Such a one is not dead, 
but sleepeth.”’ ‘ 

Jesus approaches the form of the dead girl, and taking 
her lifeless hand, he addresses her as one would arouse a person 
from sleep: OP ND, maiden, arise. Sabri is the 
Aramaic feminine form of NSbpleal which properly means a 
youth, iP is the feminine pete form of Dip, mean- 


ing to arise. At the bidding of Jesus, the girl’s spirit returned 
to her, and she arose and walked. And Jesus commanded 
that something be given to the girl to eat. The walking and 
the eating attested the girl’s restoration to perfect health. 

The Lord straightway commanded the parents to tell no 
man of the wondrous event. The reasons that moved Christ 
to conceal the knowledge of this event were the same as we 
have explained in relation to preceding miracles. Christ shuns 
popularity. He would have the world come at a knowledge of 
his works only for its own salvation. As the perfect man and 
teacher of mankind, he teaches man to shun human praise. 
Moreover, the time for the world to know the works of Christ 
was after his resurrection. Then his chosen witnesses would 
publish the event for the instruction of allmen. Christ there- 
fore combined the two motives: he showed clearly that he 
did not wish his works to obtain any human praise or glory; 
and that he prudently kept back many of his works from the 
full knowledge of men till after the consummation of his mis- 
sion. It was necessary that he should do many miracles, 
and it was necessary that a sufficient number of witnesses 
should see them; for these should be the means of moving men 
to believe in the new order of things; but at the same time, a 
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certain veil should hang over the divine life of Jesus until his 
life, death, and resurrection could be presented to men as a 
grand whole. 

Of course, the first grand lesson of the event is to prove 
that Jesus is the Son of God. But we may draw another very 
useful lesson from the words of Jesus: “The maiden is not 
dead, but sleepeth.”” We all fear death; none of us fear a sleep. 
And by the power of Jesus death becomes a sleep. By his 
benign power, the greatest evil in the universe is converted 
into a peaceful sleep, with the certainty of awakening into a 
better life. But how bitter is the sleep that only awakes into 
the second death? If a man were convinced by sufficient 
evidence that at the end of a day he should sleep, and that the 
character of his life during that day should determine whether 
or not he should awake again on the following morning, how 
carefully he would order all the events of his life for that day? 
The principal thought in his mind would be: I must insure 
my awakening in the morning, and then I shall begin my 
proper life, which is without suffering and without end. And 
yet the longest human life compared to eternity is shorter than 
a day. And the character of our lives shall determine whether 
we shall awake and live with Christ for an eternity, or pass 
from the first death into the second death, which knows no 
end. And yet we squander this period of time which is given 
us to prepare for eternity. Men live with intensity the body’s 
life, and the day wanes, and the sleep comes on; all things 
that they have lived for are worthless now; they have not 
insured their awakening. ‘The sleep of death closes the scene, 
and man has lost an eternity of life for the sake of the enjoy- 
ment of a day of the world’s false life. 

What a sad sight to behold the worldling now in the even- 
ing of life, who has failed in his pursuit of temporal possessions! 
Men note him, and remark that his hair is fast growing gray. 
All the light and vigor have gone out of his life. His voice 
assumes a hollow tone. He is too old to begin over again. 
How bitterly he thinks over the lost opportunities, the mis- 
takes in judgment, the selfish clash of others who were seeking 
the same goods. He gave his soul for this world, and he has 
failed. He looks forward to the few years yet left of his life, 
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and O, how sad is the thought! When he looks beyond the 
horizon of our mortal life he shudders, for he is a stranger to 
that world, and he has no basis of hope in that unseen world. 
Perhaps he summons all his remaining courage, and makes an 
effort to start again in life. He gives the few years that are 
left to a hard struggle, and then comes the end, the tragic end 
of a misspent life. The end of every worldling’s life must be ° 
a dreadful failure, “What doth it profit a man to gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?’ And yet strange as it 
may seem, as the length of time in which mortals may use this 
world by age grows shorter, the tighter becomes their grip 
on things that in a short space of time will be of no more 
worth to them. Avarice is the vice of old age. If in a com- 
mon field there were lying nuggets of gold and worthless 
cobblestones, and we saw a man pass the gold by and pick 
up and treasure the worthless stones, we should pity his folly. 
But they are legion who pass by the eternal treasures of the 
kingdom of Heaven for the base material goods of this earth 
which are worthless to man in the life for which he was created. 

It seems at times that we could regret that God in his 
infinite wisdom has decreed not to give us a fuller knowledge 
of eternal life. All men love life, and yet many never think of 
eternal life, and never do anything for its possession. If we 
knew more of the nature of the life of the elect, it seems certain 
that we would bestow more thought and effort upon its acquisi- 
tion. But God has willed that we should have only a dim 
partial revelation here, in order that we might prove our faith, 
and hold to his promises without further evidence. A man 
cannot have this faith and live the world’s life. Worldly proj- 
ects, conversation with men, and home interests all tend to 
lessen our grasp on the supernatural world. Often a life that 
is not wicked grows dull and cold, by the force of a narrow, 
monotonous environment. It is difficult to keep constantly in 
mind a realization of the grand estate for which we are created, 
when we are hemmed in by the commonplace, humdrum life of 
narrow surroundings. The ideas of those we meet are small 
and stale. There is nothing in our life to arouse the soul to 
any grand thought; we grow like our surroundings, torpid and 
insensible. Hence we have need to expend much thought to 
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rise above our surroundings; to develop our interior life; to 
withdraw our thoughts from the ordinary practicalities of 
life, and fix them on the unseen world. 


MAD eas 


27. And as Jesus passed by 
from thence, two blind men 
followed him, crying out, and 
saying: Have mercy on us, 
thou Son of David. 

28. And when he was come 
into the house, the blind men 
came to him; and Jesus saith 
unto them: Believe ye that I 
am able to do this? They say 
unto him: Yea, Lord. 

29. Then touched he their 
eyes, saying: According to 
your faith be it done unto 
you. 

30. And their eyes were 
opened. And Jesus strictly 
charged them, saying: See that 
no man know it. 

31. But they “went forth, 
and spread abroad his fame in 
all that land. 

32. And as they went forth, 
behold, there was brought to 
him a dumb man _ possessed 
with a devil. 


23, And: when the” devil 
was cast out, the dumb man 
spoke: and the multitudes 
marvelled, saying: It was 


never so seen in Israel. 

34. But the Pharisees said: 
By the prince of the devils 
casteth he out devils. 
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Jesus proved that he was the Son of God by healing every 
species of human ill. Only a small part of Jesus’ miracles has 
been recorded. Matthew alone reports the two present ones. 

It had been foretold in prophecy that Christ should open 
the eyes of the blind; and in many ways-did he fulfill the 
prophecy. 

Jesus was on his way to his temporary domicile in Caphar- 
naum when these two blind men follow him, and cry out: 
‘Have mercy on us, thou Son of David.’’ The Jews all recog- 
nized that the Messiah should be the Son of David. The 
Prophets and the Psalms were explicit and clear on this point; 
hence the blind men, by proclaiming Jesus to be the Son of 
David, acknowledged his Messiahship. This was the basis of 
their faith. The recognition of Jesus by the blind men is a 
strong rebuke to the Jewish people who rejected Christ. Blind 
men had poor means of coming into communication with 
the outside world. They were shut out from numerous evi- 
dences that were available to the Pharisees and to the Jewish 
people; and yet these poor men without the use of their eyes 
became convinced that Jesus was the Christ. 


The next thing that we must note in the account is that 
Jesus does not answer their prayers immediately. He seems 
to give no heed to their petition, and allows them to follow 
after him, and clamor even till he reaches his domicile. But 
they persist, and follow him into the house. Their action 
was a proof of faith, and yet Jesus asks of them an explicit 
profession of faith, and then makes the effect dependent on the 
reality of their faith: ‘‘According to your faith, be it done 
unto you.” The men had faith, and their eyes were opened. 
The benefits of Jesus to us are apportioned to us in proportion 
to our faith. There are many things that we study and labor 
much to obtain; and of how little value are they in compari- 
son to our faith? A man spends a lifetime in studying out and 
perfecting some invention, or some theory. He may succeed, 
and men will give his name to the thing. Heisa fool. Another 
man will spend his life acquiring property; he may succeed, and 
men may speak much of his great wealth. He also is a fool. 
Another man spends his life in an empty, aimless sort of exist- 
ence; and he is a fool. But if a man should spend his whole 
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life in the one great study of how to acquire the fullness of faith, 
he would be the wisest of men. The defect of our lives is that 
eternal life is not real enough; faith makes it more real, and real 
things move us. We may with the blind men cry out to Jesus 
as he passes by: ‘‘Have mercy, O-Son of David.” But do we 
persist, and follow him, and persevere in faith and petition 
until he grants us our request? Do we not readily lose heart, 
and complain, or worst of all, doubt, when Jesus tests the 
perseverance of our faith? 

On a certain day two men stood together on a street of one 
of our large cities. Both were young and finely endowed. 
There were grand possibilities in each life. They were speak- 
ing of their respective aims of life. Said one: “Five years 
ago I entered the leading factory of this city, and asked for 
work. I had nothing to recommend me except two strong 
arms, and an honest face. I started at the lowest grade of 
labor in the place. To-day I am the active superintendent of 
the whole works. I hope before I die to own the largest 
factory of its kind in the world.”’ 

The other man spoke more gravely, more modestly: “‘I 
shall with God’s help try to realize in my life the grand counsel 
of Christ: ‘If thou wouldst be perfect, sell what thou hast, 
and give to the poor and come and follow me.’ ”’ 

Both men lived with the great aim of realizing what they 
had outlined that day. The first succeeded, and actually did 
found one of the greatest factories in the world. He was a 
good man, an honest man, a practical Catholic. He left an 
estate worth over a million dollars, and the world praised his 
industry, his business sagacity, his brazns. 

The other man lived and died unknown to the world. He 
lived a hidden life. Whatever time could be spared from 
his labor was spent in the churches, and in the homes of the 
poor. By that tenor of life he developed that wonderful 
spiritual intuition, that foretaste of the eternal joys of Heaven, 
which is given to the saints. By a strange combination of 
circumstances these men met once again in life. It was many 
years afterwards, at the hour of death of the great manu- 
facturer. Both were old; within an hour the soul of one 
would be before its Judge; the other would soon follow. And 
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the dying man turned to the friend of his youth; and recalling 
the incident of many years ago, he declared; “‘I have succeeded, 
but now I must die; and now I realize how much wiser you 
were than I.” 

Who of us will not say that the man who chose the life of 
renunciation was the wiser? and yet we follow the other. 

After the performance of the miracle, Christ as usual, 
sternly forbids the men to say aught of the effect that he 
wrought upon them. It was Christ’s uniform line of conduct 
to forbid men to speak of his marvelous works. The reasons 
are the same as in the preceding miracle. Christ was not 
seeking human glory by his deeds: he wished by his works to 
draw men to have faith in his divine character; but in every 
way compatible with that great design did Jesus shun human 
recognition. Then again, we must always remember that 
Christ did not wish the revelation of his character to become 
too public until after his resurrection. Hence, we see that he 
adopted a different plan of action with different individuals. 
He bade the healed Gerasene demoniac go and publish the 
great miracle in his country; and the same did publish it 
through Decapolis. This was necessary. This wild country 
needed the knowledge of the miracle, that it might serve as a 
motive of credibility when Christ’s legates should afterwards 
bring the message of salvation into their country. The country 
of the Gerasenes was not at any time a place of residence for 
Christ, and thus Christ could avoid the human praise, and 
glory resulting from the event, while the knowledge of the 
miracle was producing faith in the minds of men. 

The two blind men disobeyed Christ’s injunction, and they 
spread abroad the fame of Jesus in all that land. We are 
firmly persuaded that the blind men did no wrong in publish- 
ing thisevent. They understood the words of Christ as expres- 
sing a wish to renounce a recognition that was his due; and 
gratitude moved them to make public acknowledgment of 
his great benefit to them. We see also in the event how the 
fame which Jesus tried to avoid foreed itself upon him, and 
in all these things he is the grand exemplar of all that is perfect 
in human life. In fact, if all other reasons were wanting, we 
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could find a true and sufficient cause for Christ’s wish to con- 
ceal his miracles in the fact that he wished to give to the genera- 
tions of men a grand example of noble detachment from the 
praise and flattery of the world. 

Matthew records that as they went forth from the house, 
a dumb man, who had a devil, was presented to Jesus. And 
Jesus expelled the demon, and the man regained the use of 
speech. There is nothing special about the miracle. The cure - 
of demoniacs was one of the most frequent of Christ’s miracles. 
By such expulsion Jesus showed himself supreme over the 
infernal world. In the history of the Jewish people, it had 
never been known that a man speaking in his own name, and 
in virtue of his own power, could release a man from the power 
of Satan. Hence the multitudes marvel, and declare that it 
was never so seen in Israel. 

The Pharisees recognize that the credit of Jesus is growing 
with the people. They must devise some means to discredit 
him. They can not deny his miracles. They are too evident. 
There is one means left. It is a fearful expedient, a horrible 
blasphemy; but they will do it. They will accuse the Lord 
Jesus of being in league with Satan himself; and of performing 
the expulsion of the demons by the power of the prince of 
demons. As Christ takes up and refutes this calumny in 
another place, we shall reserve our treatment of the charge 
until we are commenting that text. 
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8. Heal the sick, raise the 
dead, cleanse the lepers, cast 
out devils: freely ye received, 
freely give. 

g. Get you no gold, nor 
silver, nor brass in your purses, 

1o. No wallet for your 
journey, neither two coats, nor 
shoes, nor staff: for the laborer 
is worthy of his food. 


11. And into whatsoever 
city or village ye shall enter, 
search out who in it is worthy; 
and there abide till ye go forth. 

12. And as ye enter into 
the house, salute it. 

c, And if the house. be 
worthy, let your peace come 
upon it: but if it be not worthy 
let your peace return to you. 

14. And whosoever - shall 
not receive you, nor hear your 
words, as ye go forth out of 
that house or that city, shake 
off the dust of your feet. 

a5. Verily I say unto you: 
It shall be more tolerable for 
the land of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah in the day of judgment, 
than for that city. 

16. Behold, I send you forth 
as sheep in the midst of wolves: 
be ye therefore wise as serpents 
and guileless as doves. 

17. But beware of men: for 
they will deliver you up to 
councils, and in their syna- 
gogues they will scourge you; 

18. Yea and before gover- 
nors and kings shall ye be 
brought for my sake, for a 
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testimony to them and to the 
Gentiles. 


t9. But when they deliver ; 


you up, be not anxious how or 
what ye shall speak: for it 
shall be given you in that hour 
what ye shall speak. 

20) For ate is= note yeathat 
speak, but the Spirit of your 
Father that speaketh in you, 

21. And brother shall de- 
liver up brother to death, and 
the father his child: and children 
rise up against parents, and 
cause them to be put to death. 

22. And ye shall be hated 
of all men for my name’s sake: 
but he that endureth to the 
end, the same shall be saved. 

23. But when they perse- 
cute you in this city, flee into 
the next: for verily I say unto 
you: Ye shall not have fin- 
ished the cities of Israel, till 
the Son of man be come. 

24. A disciple is not above 
his master, nor a servant above 
his lord 

a6, lenis “enough tori sthe 
disciple that he be as his mas- 
ter, and the servant as his 
lord. If they have called the 
master of the house Beelzebub, 
how much more shall they call 
them of his household! 

26. Fear them not there- 
fore: 7) for, there. is» nothing 
covered, that shall not be re- 
vealed; and hid, that shall not 
be known. 

27. What I tell you in the 
darkness, speak ye in the light: 
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and what ye hear in the ear, 
proclaim upon the housetops. 


28. And be not afraid of 
them who kill the body, but 
are not able to kill the soul: 
but rather fear him who is able 
to destroy both body and soul 
in hell. 


29. Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing? and not 
one of them shall fall on the 
ground without your Father. 

30. But the very hairs of 
your head are all numbered. 

31. Fear not, therefore; ye 
are of more value than many 
sparrows. 

32. Every one therefore 
who shall confess me before 
men, him will I also confess 
before my Father who is in 
Heaven. 

33. But whosoever _ shall 
deny me before men, him will 
I also deny before my Father 
who is in Heaven. 

24. Think not that I came 
to send peace on the earth: I 
came not to send peace, but a 
sword. 


a5 POE *eame to seta 
man at variance against his 
father, and the daughter against 
her mother, and the daughter 
in law against her mother in 
law: 


36. And a man’s foes shall 
be they of his own household. 


eyemeesthat Joyeth: itather 
or mother more than me is not 
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worthy of me; and he that 

loveth son or daughter more 

than me is not worthy of me. 
38. And he that doth not 

take his cross and follow after 

me, is not worthy of me. 

He that findeth his life 


39- 
shall lose it; and he that 
loseth his life for my sake 


shall find it. 

40. He that receiveth you 
receiveth me, and he that re- 
ceiveth me receiveth him that 
sent me. 

41. He that receiveth a 
prophet in the name of a 
prophet shall receive a prophet’s 
reward: and he that receiveth 
a righteous man in the name 
of a righteous man shall re- 
ceive a righteous man’s re- 
ward. 

42. And whosoever - shall 
give to drink unto one of these 
little ones a cup of cold water 
only, in the name of a disciple, 
verily I say unto you, he shall 
in no wise lose his reward. 
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13. Kal Sandvine moddd é&€- 
Carrov, xat HAewov éAatw moAAods 
k&eewstous, xat ebeodmevoy. 

7. And he called unto him 
the twelve, and began to send 
them forth by two and two; 
and he gave them authority 
over the unclean spirits; 

8. And he charged them 
that they should take nothing 
for their journey, save a staff 
only; no bread, no wallet, no 
money in their purse; 

ge But to “go-'shod* ‘with 
sandals: and, said he, put not 
on two coats. 


1o. And he said unto them: 
Wheresoever ye enter into a 
house, there abide till ye depart 
thence. 

11. And whatsoever place 
shall not receive you, and they 
hear you not, as ye go forth 
thence, shake off the dust that 
is under your feet for a testi- 
mony unto them. 

r2, And “they, “went out, 
and preached that men should 
repent. 
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1. And he called the twelve 
together, and gave them power 
and authority over all devils, 
and to cure diseases. 


2. And he sent them forth 
to preach the kingdom of God, 
and to heal the sick. 


3. And he said unto them: 
Take nothing for your journey 
neither staff, nor wallet, nor 
money; neither have two coats. 

4. And into whatsoever 
house ye enter, there abide, 
and thence depart. 


5. And as many as receive 
you not, when ye depart from 
that city, shake off the dust 
from your feet for a testimony 
against them. 


6. And they departed, and 
went throughout the villages, 
preaching the gospel, and heal- 
ing everywhere. 
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13. And they cast out many 
devils, and anointed with oil 
many that were sick, and healed 
them. 


In the eighth verse of Matthew, the clause vexpods éyetpere 
is omitted in some emendations of &, and in E, F, G, K, L, 
M, S, U, V, X, I’, ll, et al. It is also rejected by the Sahidic 
and Armenian versions and by some codices of the Syriac. | 
Eusebius, Basil, and Jerome also reject it. But it is found 
in &*, N., B, C*, and D. It is found in the Ethiopian version, 
and Cyril, Hilary, Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort endorse it. 
In Verse twelve the clause, Aéyoutes, Elpjvn TH oln TOUT, iS 
found in N*, &°, &°, D, and L, and it is adopted» by the 
Vulgate, Armenian and Ethiopian versions; but the best 
authorities omit it. In Verse sixteen, the'common reading is 
év péow, but B has es pécov, In Verse twenty-five there 
is considerable discrepancy among the codices regarding the 
name of the prince of demons. Most of the codices have 
Beer feBovnr., 

In the ninth verse of Mark we find the reading pa évdvoncbe 
in &, A, ©, D, A, T1?, et al. Tischendorf approves this read2 
ing. In Verse-eleven és @y té7ros occurs in &, B, L, and A, 
and it is approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort; many 
authorities have dco dv un déEwvrar, 

In the first verse of the text of Luke, a few minor authori- 
ties add maénras or amoctdrovs. In Verse two, tac0ac stands 
without an object in B, and in the Syriac of Cureton, and in 
the Sinaitic palimpsest Syriac. 

In the Old Covenant, the first chosen people had sprung 
from twelve tribal chiefs; so in the new order of things, the 
chosen people of the New Law should be spiritually begotten 
by twelve apostolic fathers. The other mystic reasons assigned 
by certain Fathers to explain why Christ chose twelve apostles, 
seem devoid of foundation. 

These twelve men were really to begin their great work 
after their baptism of Pentecostal fire. They were during 
Christ’s life simply in the school of Christ; but the Lord Jesus 
employed them as aids in presenting his message to the cities 
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of Judea, so that the Jews could not complain that Jesus had 
passed by any portion of their nation. 

From Mark we learn that in the first mission Jesus sent 
the Apostles by two and two. Thisisan important detail. It 
shows the perfect knowledge that Jesus had of human nature, 
and his human sympathy. The Apostles were sent upon a 
difficult mission. They were to go among a hard and unbe- 
lieving people to preach a strange, new message. The Lord 
knew that if at least two were together, they would mutually 
encourage and comfort each other. Their mutual society and 
friendship would prevent that feeling of loneliness and sadness 
that is so apt to come upon a man, when he is engaged in a new 
enterprise that brings him among strangers, and is alone. The 
reason of this is that nature made man a social being; and he 
feels the deprivation of the sympathy and society of his fellow 
men. But we need not go into the realms of the speculative 
philosophy to understand this. We have felt it ourselves. If 
we have ever travelled in a strange country, if we have ever 
undertaken a difficult enterprise, we have felt how good a 
thing it is to have a companion, in whom we can confide, with 
whom we can counsel, and from whom we can receive encour- 
agement. Paul understood this well in his labors, in which, 
though often alone, he longed for the society of his co-laborers. 
Witness the sadness of Paul in hisloneliness: ‘‘Now when I 
came to Troas for the Gospel of Christ, and when a door was 
opened unto me in the Lord, I had no relief for my spirit, 
because I found not Titus my brother.’’—II. Cor. II. r2—13. 
And in the same Epistle he tells of his joy: ‘‘Nevertheless he 
that comforteth the lowly, God comforted us by the coming 
of Titus,” ete.—Ibid. VII. 6. 

The Lord gives the Apostles in this mission a strict injunc- 
tion against preaching to the Gentiles, or to the Samaritans. 
The Jews were the seed of Abraham, God’s chosen people. To 
them God had promised that a Redeemer should spring from 
the royal line of David. God was bound by his own promise 
to present first to the Jews the salvation which the Messiah 
should bring. Thus Jesus says in another place that he was 
not sent except to the lost sheep of the race of Israel. That 
is to say, that he was not bound in justice by virtue of any 
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preceding promise to any one, save the sons of Israel. There- 
fore, first of all, the message of Jesus must be presented to 
Israel. It is true, they were a degenerate race, lost sheep; but 
God had promised this to their race, and he would fulfill his 
promise. Hence, Jesus wished that the Apostles should first 
give all their attention exclusively to the work of announcing 
salvation to the Jews. The Gentiles and Samaritans would 
receive attention after the first work was well done. God. 
intended to save the whole world. All flesh should see the 
salvation of God. But in this work the Jews were given a cer- 
tain precedence in virtue of the promises made to the patri- 
archs. And this method was also adopted by Paul: “And 
Paul and Barnabas spoke out boldly and said: ‘“‘It was neces- 
sary that the word of God should first be spoken to you. Seeing 
you thrust it from you; and judge yourselves unworthy of 
eternal life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.”—Acts XIII. 46. 
Salvation was for the Jew first, and then for the Greek. Salva- 
tion came to the Jews in virtue of God’s faithfulness to his 
promises; it came to the Gentiles as a pure mercy of God. The 
Jews therefore can not ever complain that the Messiah pre- 
ferred the Gentiles before the race of Israel. He concentrated 
his efforts upon the race of Abraham, and thus instructed his . 
legates to do before turning to the Gentiles. 

In calling the Jews the lost sheep of the house of Israel, 
the Lord points out that the legate of Christ should be for the 
people what the shepherd is for the flock of sheep. Christ is 
the great shepherd, and his ministers are subordinate shep- 
herds. The sheep depend on the shepherd for guidance and 
for protection. They know his voice, they come at his call. 
The good shepherd is ever vigilant to protect the sheep from 
harm, and to lead them to rich pastures. And the minister of 
Christ, who is what Christ wished him to be, is in the spiritual 
life of his people what the Oriental shepherd is to his flock. 

The burden of the message which the Apostles were bid- 
den to announce was that the kingdom of Heaven was at 
hand. This was also the message preached by John the Bap- 
tist. This is the central theme of all religion. A new life is 
offered to men through Christ, and men are asked to prepare 
themselves for it. Heaven existed before the coming of Christ, 
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but it was not accessible to man. The great primal sin had 
closed it against man. Christ came down upon earth to take 
away that first sin, to open Heaven to man, and to teach him 
the way thither. The kingdom of Heaven is at hand now, 
but how little such consideration influences society? Ifin any 
portion of the earth’s surface a mine of gold is found, there is 
a wild rush of eager mortals, who endure every hardship and 
peril to reach that land of gold; but from Heaven comes the 
message that the kingdom of Heaven is at hand, and men heed 
it not. 

The message of Jesus Christ was not complete at the time 
that he sent the Apostles on this first mission, but they could, 
like John the Baptist, declare to the people that the Messiah 
was come. This truth aroused the people to give ear to the 
words of Jesus himself, when he in person appeared among 
them, and at such stage of the New Law the faithful acceptance 
of the yet partial communication would save the believer. 

In the rude state of society then existing and before the 
Church had her perfect organization, men had need of some 
warrant more than the mere words of men to believe the great 
message of salvation. And so the Lord Jesus endowed his 
legates with the power of miracles, even to the extent of raising 
the dead. 

The omission by many authorities of the clause, “‘raise the 
dead”’ is due to the fact that there is not recorded in the Gospel 
any case in which the Apostles exercised such power. They 
may or may not have wrought such a work. The conferring of 
the power does not necessitate that they used it then. The 
Lord simply confers upon them all power necessary adequately 
to fulfill their mission. If the raising of the dead would have 
promoted the cause for which they were sent, they had the 
power and the authority to work such miracle. Very little is 
written of the works which the Apostles wrought while on that 
mission. In the life of the Church there are many unrecorded 
miracles. Thus the Apostles in their first mission may have 
raised the dead of which no record has been handed down to 
us. The Gospel only makes known that they were furnished 
with such power; the exercise thereof depended on circum- 
stances. 
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The conferring of such power on the Apostles was a great 
proof of the Divinity of Jesus Christ, for none but God can 
give to man such power over disease, demons, and death. 

The Lord next cautions the Apostles against avarice. He 
bids them take no remuneration for the spiritual gifts that 
they were toimpart tomen. They had received these spiritual 
gifts freely from the Lord; they were bidden impart them to 
others in like manner. The liberality with which a thing is 
given us by another is an inducement to make us share with © 
others. The reasons of this bidding of Christ are manifold. 
The high nature of a spiritual thing is debased, when it is made 
subject to barter. Then again it is a false conception of a 
spiritual thing to think that it can either be bought or sold. 
Certain spiritual things come from God to men through the 
instrumentality of men, but the only way. that they may be 
possessed is to dispose the heart aright to receive the gift of 
God. To mix up the idea of temporal goods with the high 
nature of spiritual entities is the profanation of a sacred thing. 
Hence the Church has always considered it simony to exchange 
a spiritual thing for a material consideration. These spiritual 
creations are too high, too sacred, to be brought down into the 
vulgar mart, and made the subject of the avarice of man. God 
gives salvation freely to every man, and he is unwilling that 
man shall change his plan, and check the free course of salva- 
tion in any way by making it subject to mercenary considera- 
tions. 

The next counsel of the Lord has reference to a perfect 
renunciation of all things, and an absolute reliance on God’s 
providence Hence he bids them take no money for their 
journey, not even the smaller money denominated as brass. 

Matthew writes that the Lord bade the Apostles take no 
shoes; whereas Mark explicitly states that he bade them go 
forth shod with sandals. Some have endeavored to reconcile 
this by distinguishing between shoes and sandals. The sandal. 
was a mere covering for the sole of the foot; while the shoe 
covered the whole foot. It seems more probable that when 
the Lord in Matthew’s text bids the Apostles take with them 
no shoes, he means no shoes except the ones they actually have on. 
The shoes are mentioned immediately after the two coats, 
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and are subject to the same construction. That is). ‘Take no 
coat but the one actually worn, nor shoes other than the ones 
ye wear.”’ This accords well with the statement of Mark; for 
the bidding to go shod with sandals is equivalent to the bidding 
to go provided with the one pair of sandals actually worn. 
The wallet was a receptacle for food for the day’s journey; and 
they were forbidden even to make this provision. Mark and 
Luke add that they were even forbidden to take a loaf of bread 
with them on the way. 

Matthew and Luke are concordant in stating that the 
Apostles were forbidden to take with them a staff for the 
journey; but Mark affirms that they were to take nothing for 
their journey save a staff only. To solve this difficulty Kna- 
benbauer adopts the opinion of Calmet, that if the Apostles 
had in their hands a staff, they might take it with them, as it 
was not an impediment, but a means of rendering the journey 
easier; but they were forbidden to procure a staff, if they were 
unprovided with one. 

When a man was reduced to the staff which he carried in 
his hand, he was considered as reduced to absolute poverty. 
This is beautifully expressed in the prayer of Jacob: ‘“—for 
with my staff, I crossed over this Jordan; and now Iam become 
two companies.’”’ Maldonatus explains the present difficulty 
thus: ‘‘The Evangelists do not in all cases relate the exact 
words of Christ. In many cases, they give the substance in 
their own words, and in this they are dependent on their 
memories. Now any divergency in their statements that does 
not affect the substance of the account is attributable to the 
writers’ free choice of words and expressions.” The divine 
influence of inspiration only regards the substance. In the 
present case all the Evangelists agree in recording the essential 
fact that the Apostles were sent forth without any provision 
for the journey. Matthew and Luke express this by removing 
from the Apostles even the possession of a staff; while Mark 
believes that the same substantial fact can be better expressed 
by limiting the things that they carry with them to a staff. 
Of course, in this opinion it is believed that the writers did not 
have in mind the exact words of Jesus, but only the sub- 
stance. 
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This theory applies to the entire body of the New Testa- 
ment. In many cases we do not know the exact words of 
Christ, but we are never left in doubt as regards the sense. 

The Evangelists wrote Christ’s message as they remem- 
bered it. They were so moved and directed by the divine 
afflatus of inspiration that they handed down the substance 
of the message in all its integrity. In this they are in per- 
fect accord. But in the choice of words and expressions they 
exercised the free use of their faculties, and hence there are’ 
many verbal divergencies found in their accounts. Historical 
truth does not demand that there shall be a verbal identity 
when two or more men relate the same thing. The Gospels 
are true as history demands a writing to be true. Christ 
delivered to his Apostles that they were to go forth on their 
journey without any provision for the journey. They were 
to rely totally on God’s care. To express this great truth, one 
Evangelist employs one manner of expression, another Evangel- 
ist employs another form identical in substance, slightly dif- 
ferent in detail. Often the reason of these differences in words 
and details was the need of adapting the discourse to different 
peoples. Expressions which were familiar to the Jews would 
lose their meaning in a message to the Gentiles. The diver- 
gency here touching the shoes, and the staff is easily explained 
by this principle. 

The Lord sent forth these Apostles on their first mission 
thus unprovided with the necessities of life as a great lesson to 
themselves, and to their successors. In after times, he 
appealed to this event, and asked them if they suffered want 
when thus sent forth. It was not a method to be literally 
employed by his Apostles, or by their successors. We have 
seen that even the Apostles, while in the company of Jesus, 
had some money which Judas carried. Though Paul was 
most unworldly, and would receive nothing from the churches, 
except from the Philippians, yet he exhorted the Christians to 
contribute to the support of those who preached to them the 
Gospel. Hence Jesus’ action in this first mission of the Apos- 
tles was a grand exemplary lesson. In the first place, it taught 
them that the providence of God would care for them while 
engaged in apostolic work. For that reason Jesus makes of it 
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atest case. They were sent forth unprovided with even a loaf 
of bread, and God cared for them. There never could come a 
time when they would go forth with less provision, and as they 
had proven God’s providential care in this extreme case, they 
would not be disposed to doubt of it in the future. Secondly, 
the spirit of Christ’s words in this instance is the grand norm 
of detachment which should characterize the minister of Christ 
in the New Law. While Christ’s words do not constitute a 
literal precept regarding his legate’s possession of the goods of 
this world, nevertheless they establish the absolute standard 
by which to measure our lives in the matter of detachment 
from the world, and trust in God. Christ’s minister may have 
two coats, the second pair of shoes, and some money in his 
pocket, and not in any degree transgress the spirit of these 
words; but he can not become attached to any material thing 
without in some measure coming short of the grand ideal 
outlined by Christ. The work which the legate of Christ is 
appointed to do is to draw men away from this world, and 
attach them to Heaven. To do this well it is fitting that the 
leader himself should be detached from the world. It does not 
appear honest for a man to essay to teach men the unprofit- 
ableness of the goods of this world, when men know that the 
preacher himself is eager to grasp and retain all that he can of 
the world. Those to whom he ministers may believe still in 
Christ’s teachings, but it will not be in virtue of the example of 
the man whom Christ appointed to be the light of the world. 
The minister of Christ may use the world; he may retain a title 
to property, and yet fulfill the counsel of Christ. But this is 
very difficult. Ifa man retains possession of property only to 
promote thereby the cause of religion, he fulfills perfectly the 
law of Christ. This is the only conception of property that 
will not hinder the perfection of the man of God. But it is so 
easy for the poor human heart to love earthly possessions, that 
we find but few who arrive at the perfect degree of the ideal 
apostolic life. A man will not be sent to hell for not having 
arrived at the supreme degree of that perfect life, but in the 
judgment, a man must expect a limited reward for imperfect 
service: and O, what folly it is to exchange any part of the 
portion of Christ for things which can serve us only through 
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the short period of our earthly pilgrimage? Is not such a 
man like unto Esau, who sold the rights and blessings of the 
firstborn for a mess of pottage? 

God’s law is so strongly opposed to the world, because the 
world is a rival with God for the love of men And it is a sad 
farce when a man offers himself to represent the cause of Christ 
among men, and yet makes of that very ministry a means of 
getting and holding the very things which he by virtue of his 
office is bound to teach men to despise and renounce. 7 

There was but one thing which Christ would have the 
Apostles receive, on that first mission, in return for their 
preaching, and that was food and shelter in the homes of the 
people. And in regard to this he would have them lodge with 
a worthy one; and having found a suitable lodging, he forbade 
them to change it while in any city or village. It was fitting 
that the representatives of the message of Christ should be in 
the house of upright, religious people. Otherwise they would 
be out of harmony with their surroundings; and it would injure 
their cause, if they lodged with a man of irreligious character. 
They could not know the characters of the citizens of the cities 
and towns by personal experience, hence they are bidden 
inquire out who was a faithful servant of God, with whom they 
might lodge. They were not bidden inquire who was the 
richest one, or where they might have the finest entertainment. 
The Lord sent forth men of religious characters to invite men to 
enter the kingdom of Heaven; and he would have them lodge 
in the house of one who was worthy of the kingdom of Heaven 
and where the religious environment would be in keeping with 
the characters of the messengers of the Messiah. And more- 
over, such a one would more readily afford hospitality to the 
Apostles. They were forbidden to change their hospice, for 
the reason that such changing might cause a belief that they 
were seeking better entertainment, and that they gave atten- 
tion to the comforts of life. A blessing went with the Apostles; 
and therefore they were commanded to salute the house in 
which they were received. This salutation was the invoca- 
tion of a blessing from Heaven upon the house. This blessing 
was to be invoked not only upon the house in which they were 
harbored, but upon every house into which they entered. 
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This is evident from the fact that the words of the Lord con- 
template the possible case of the Apostles’ entry into an un- 
worthy house; whereas they were never to take up their resi- 
dence in such a house. 

Acting in the spirit of these words, the Church ordains 
that the priest when visiting the sick shall salute the house as 
soon as he enters it, asking that the peace of Heaven may 
descend upon it. Protestantism has rejected all these benedic- 
tions as the inventions of priestcraft. It is evident that Christ 
considered his ministers as being endowed with special spiritual 
gifts, which they might impart to others; but protestantism 
has no such ministers. It is a cold, hard, soulless thing, with- 
out any communion of saints, without any priesthood, with- 
out any sacrifice. But the Catholic Church keeps close to the 
spirit of Christ, and man can see in her constitution and her 
laws the impress of every word and deed in the life of Christ. 
She it is who consecrates days to honor every chief event in 
Christ’s life. In fact, her whole liturgy is framed to make 
every year of the Church’s life a reproduction of the life of 
Jesus. She has her Advent of penance and preparation for his 
coming. During that time every utterance of the Church’s 
liturgy is an expression of expectancy and desire of the Mes- 
siah. On the night of the Nativity she watches with the shep- 
herds, and hears the Angel’s message that the Babe of Bethle- 
hem is born. She goes with them to adore the infant Christ in 
the manger. She follows the Magi of the East up to Jerusalem, 
and thence to Bethlehem to pay homage to the King of the 
Jews. She hears the angel’s message to Joseph, to take the 
child, and flee into Egypt. She weeps with the mothers of 
Bethlehem over the slaughter of the Holy Innocents. She 
goes to Nazareth with the Holy Family, and keeps ever before 
the eyes of men the holy tenor of the life at Nazareth. Year 
after year men hear from her the records of Jesus’ words and 
deeds. She has the key to the mysteries, to reveal to man as 
much as it is expedient that he know here. She has caught 
and preserved every precept and counsel that Christ gave, and 
these she places before men. She fasts with him forty days in 
the wilderness. She will not partake of flesh meat on Friday, 
that she may suffer something in honor of the Crucifixion. 
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Wherever she erects for herself a temple, it is surmounted by the 
cross. On her forehead is a cross; on her raiment are crosses ; 
she does no action without the sign of the cross. She mourns 
for the buried Jesus, and she rejoices on Easter morn at his 
glorious Resurrection. She receives his final commands, and 
follows him out of Jerusalem over against Bethany, where he 
was lifted up into Heaven. Men might forget these truths, 
but the Church cannot forget or neglect them. Compare her 
pulsating with warm spiritual life, abounding with manifold 
sanctifying agencies, to the cold, lifeless worldliness of protest- 
antism, and then judge which is the Church of Christ. 

In the thirteenth verse of the text of Matthew there is both 
a textual and exegetical difficulty. If we follow the Greek 
text we must translate the two verbs in the imperative mood, 
“let your peace come upon it,” and “‘let your peace return to 
you.” _ An exactly parallel instruction is recorded by St. 
Luke X. as having been given to the seventy disciples, and in 
Luke’s text both verbs are in the future tense. Hence by the 
canon that an obscure text must be interpreted by a clearer 
parallel passage, if available, we judge that the expression of 
Matthew is a Hebraism to express the same truth that Luke 
more clearly expresses by the future tense; and the sense of 
both passages is that Christ is affirming what will inevitably 
happen under certain conditions. 

It is plain enough to see how, in the event that the house 
were worthy, the blessing of peace would come upon it; but it 
is difficult to understand just what is meant by affirming that, 
in the event of the unworthiness of the house, the peace would 
return to the Apostles. It is perhaps best explained that if 
the house be unworthy the blessing would return to the Apostles 
in the sense that it would increase their merit. The merit of 
the Apostles consisted in the fact that they did the good work 
of blessing, and it was immaterial, as far as regarded their 
merit, whether or not the house were worthy. 

The blessing which the Apostles were to bestow upon the 
houses was a sacred thing. It is ordinarily wrong to bestow 
a sacred thing upon an unworthy subject; and the Apostles 
might have been perplexed to know how they should discern 
the worthy from the unworthy house. The Lord tells them to 
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bless every house; and if the house be worthy, the blessing of 
Heaven would rest upon it; but if it were unworthy there would 
be no profanation ofa sacred thing; for the blessing of Heaven 
would not be left in the possession of the unworthy subject. 
The Lord speaks thus to aid their minds to grasp the fact. 
The real method of action employed by God in these blessings 
was that, in virtue of the Apostles’ blessing, he conferred upon 
the objects of that blessing favors. Now, in case of the 
unworthy subject, God withheld the blessings asked for; and 
the blessing is said to return to the Apostles, to show them, 
first, that there was no profanation of a sacred thing; and, 
secondly, that God rewarded the Apostles themselves for pro- 
nouncing a blessing upon a house whose unworthiness com- 
pelled him to withold the gift. 

The Apostles represent the cause of Christ; therefore to 
reject them was to reject the cause of Christ himself. What a 
terrible thing it is to reject Christ appears from the strong 
denunciation here pronounced by Christ. All human speech 
is filled with exaggerations, and inaccuracies; and thus we 
become accustomed not to accept with rigorous exactness the 
statements of mortals. But Jesus spoke not so. At times, it 
is true, he made use of popular phrases and aphorisms, but 
here evidently he is expressing a sober fact. The terrible fate 
of Sodom and Gomorrah is known to the civilized world. They 
were the chief cities of the five cities of the lower valley of the 
Jordan. For their unnatural crimes, they were deluged with 
fire from Heaven, and not a being escaped except Lot and his 
two daughters. Upon the site of those cities now lies the Dead 
Sea, on whose desolate shores no human habitation is found. 
The destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah is the most terrible 
record of the visitation of God’s wrath in the history of man. 
Their sin was great. Even the night before their destruction, 
the people of Sodom endeavored to commit a sodomitical 
assault upon the angels who came to the house of Lot in the 
guise of men. And yet the Lord Jesus says that it will be more 
tolerable in the day of judgment for these cities than for the 
city that shall not receive Christ’s legates. The greatest sin 
which it is possible for the creature to commit is hatred of God; 
and the rejection of Christ’s message is akin to that great sin. 
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The sin of Sodom was great, but a greater dishonor is offered to 
God by the creature who in malice refuses the means of salva- 
tion extended to him. The Apostles are commanded to shake 
off the dust from their feet in leaving such a city, as a sign that 
the very dust thereof is accursed by the sin of the inhabitants. 
These are fearful words. God’s punishments are as mysterious 
as are his other works. Not alone in that day was it possible 
to fall under this terrible sentence. Whenever a man, to whom 
the message of salvation has come, rejects Jesus Christ, he 
places himself with those whose judgment will be more terrible 
than that of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

To refuse to receive Jesus Christ is wilfully to reieee the 
evidence that he presents to men of the truth of Christianity, 
and thereby to refuse to enter the Church and recognize her 
authority. The all-just God will not punish for that cause a 
man to whom the evidence of Christianity has not come. 
Only God can judge just how far men are in this respect cul- 
pable; but the dreadful possibility is there that men in every 
age of the world may incur this fearful judgment. This thought 
ought to frighten many who are puffed up with their worldly 
knowledge, and who treat the great message of Christianity asa 
theme for jesting. Others put the thought of Christianity 
aside in cold indifference, as something impractical, a thing 
that appeals not to their tastes. There never was an age of 
such lawlessness in men’s thoughts of religion. Outside of the 
Catholic Church there is no obedience of faith in a mysterious 
message that came from heaven, but men ‘‘will not endure the 
sound doctrine; but having itching ears they heap to them- 
selves teachers after their own lusts, and they turn away their 
ears from the truth, and turn aside unto fables.”’ 

The gravity of the crime of rejecting Christianity may be 
judged from the fact that Jesus Christ died in order to give to 
man the message of redemption. To reject Christianity is to 
despise the death of the Son of God. 

The Lord now passes from a consideration of the particular 
mission of the Apostles to the cities of Judzea, to a treatment of 
their universal mission to all nations. This is evident from the 
fact that in this first expedition they experienced none of the 
things outlined in the present discourse. The transition was 
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easy from their preliminary, preparatory mission to a con- 
sideration of their great life’s work in evangelizing the world. 
The terrible dangers and sufferings that awaited them were 
foretold; first, so that they might be the more prepared to meet 
them; and secondly, that they might know that such things 
were foreknown and permitted by their divine Master. 

By the comparison of the sheep in the midst of wolves the 
Lord well portrays the character of the true minister of Christ, 
and the character of the world. The sheep is by nature gentle, 
defenseless, inoffensive. The wolf is rapacious, lawless, savage. 
The sheep cannot defend its rights against the wolf: if it is 
saved from him it must be by some higher power. The wolf 
naturally hunts the sheep to prey upon it. Now the world is 
cruel and savage in its persecution of Christ and of those of 
Christ’s fold. And he would have his cause triumph not by 
opposing force to force, but by meekly suffering the world’s 
wrongs. Christ intended that his legates should overcome the 
world, not by force, but by non-resistance and patient suffering. 
And he found men that would follow this law, and Christianity 
took possession of the world by this method. Of course, this 
method never would have wrought the mighty effects that it 
has achieved were it not that there was back of these causes the 
power of God. 

The Apostles are next exhorted to be prudent as serpents, 
and guileless as doves. The qualities of prudence and innocence 
are brought out in greater relief by reference to two creatures 
so different in natural characteristics as the serpent and the 
dove. Though prudence and innocence are not opposite in 
character, nevertheless one tempers the other, preventing an 
excess. The prudence, or rather subtlety, of the serpent is 
proverbial. Even in Genesis, III. 1, we read that ‘‘the serpent 
was more subtle than any beast of the field which the Lord 
God had made.” Observation of the habits of the serpent 
certainly justifies this popular persuasion. But subtlety like 
to that of the serpent is often accompanied by craftiness, deceit, 
and duplicity; hence the Lord would have this prudence com- 
bined with the guilelessness of a dove. The dove has always 
been regarded as the symbol of purity, gentleness and peace. 
Now the blending of these two qualities in the man of God 
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effects that admirable combination so necessary for God’s 
important work. The work of the legate of Christ is an 
extremely delicate one. He must be the guide of souls through 
the perilous journey of life. On his judgment depend tre- 
mendous issues. Men seek out a prudent careful physician, 
when it is a question of the body’s ailments; how much greater 
is the need of a prudent man, when human souls are in question? 
The mistakes of a legate of Christ are not like the mistakes of © 
other men. Other men may err in judgment, and affect only 
themselves; but full oft the legate of Christ must judge in the 
cause of life or death of the souls of men. Then again the 
legate of Christ needs prudence to avoid the snares and tricks 
that will be laid for himself by the cunning tempter, and to save 
the cause which he represents from unwise measures in its 
dealings with the world. By employing this same prudence 
which he counsels to his Apostles, Jesus frequently reduced to 
silence his adversaries, and escaped their plots, until having 
completed his work, he voluntarily offered himself up. 

In predicting the treatment that his Apostles should 
receive from men, the Lord considers them as representatives 
of the Christian name; and he is therein predicting what should 
come upon all his followers. We all know how truly the pre- 
diction was fulfilled. It is evident that the councils here 
spoken of by the Lord are the Sanhedrins of the cities of Judea. 
The Apostles and their followers were brought before these; 
they were scourged in the synagogues. In Acts, XXII. 19, 
Paul confesses that he beat in every synagogue and imprisoned 
every one that believed in Jesus Christ; and again in Acts 
XXVI. 11, he confesses that he punished the followers of Jesus 
oftentimes in all the synagogues. They were brought before 
the Gentile governors and kings, as Paul was brought before 
Felix the governor of Cesarea, as Peter and Paul were brought 
before Nero, as John was brought before Domitian, and as the 
vast army of the early Christians were brought before their 
respective rulers. 

But this very arraignment of the followers of Christ before 
the rulers will be a testimony to both Jew and Gentile; for the 
defense of the Christians will spread the knowledge of Christ, 
and their constancy and virtue will impress even the execu- 
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tioners themselves. Thus we observe that full oft the trial 
and execution of one Christian was the means of converting 
many to the cause of Christ. 

The Apostles, and in them the Christians, are exhorted not 
to be filled with anxiety as to the matter of their defense, and 
the mode of its presentation. By this they were not forbidden 
to use prudently their human faculties in their defense, but 
they were comforted by the assurance that they would not be 
alone in their defense; the Spirit of God would inspire them 
with wisdom and help their speech so that they would be in 
nothing wanting. By the fulfilment of this promise it was 
often verified that the tender youth and the unlettered peasant 
put to silence orators and philosophers. The cause of Christ at 
that stage of its development needed such extraordinary aid, 
and it received it. 

The hatred of the cause of Christ perverted nature in 
many, and we know from history how the tenderest ties were 
broken, and the Christians were delivered up to death by the 
nearest of kin. . 

During the persecutions it was reputed a greater crime to 
be a Christian than to be a parricide or a poisoner. Tertullian 
testifies that the sole name of Christian condemned a man. 

Through that fearful test it was not expected that every 
one would persevere. Hence the Lord adds that the reward is 
only for the one who perseveres even to the end. Doubtless 
the remembrance of those words gave hope, and strength, and 
perseverance to many a martyr, while undergoing the terrible 
tortures to which they were subjected. It was a consolation 
also to the Christians, when they were considered a common 
enemy of mankind, to know that it had been predicted by the 
Master, and that it was for his name’s sake. 

The twenty-third verse of Matthew especially applies to 
the Apostles. It is a prudent counsel regarding how they 
should conduct themselves in persecution. They were not 
appointed Apostles merely to obtain Heaven by martyrdom. 
They were to evangelize the world. Hence, when they had 
sowed the seed of the word of God in any city, and a persecu- 
tion thereby was aroused which threatened their lives, they 
were to flee into another city, and there operate for the cause 
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of Christ. By such flight they did not flee as a hireling in the 
face of danger and abandon their sheep; but they prudently 
preserved their lives in order to fulfill the great work com- 
mitted tothem. The whole world'was the field of their opera- 
tions, and it would not promote the cause of Christ, if they 
should rashly court death. There was need that they should 
cover as much territory as possible during their lives; and the 
flight which Christ commanded promoted the cause of the 
Gospel. The Christian people were not abandoned. The 
Apostles appointed priests and bishops to care for every flock. 
It would be to flee as a hireling, if an Apostle through fear of 
danger, refused to enter any place wherein the Gospel of 
Christ was to be preached. It would be to flee as a hire- 
ling, if an Apostle denied Christ in the face of danger, thereby 
giving scandal to the people. This the first Apostles did not. 
But they were commanded by Christ prudently to preserve 
their lives in order to labor for the great cause of the Gospel. 
The cause of a priest or bishop now is different. Such a one is 
appointed permanently to administer a definite part of Christ’s 
vineyard, and if danger of any kind threatens his flock, his 
duty is to remain and protect and minister to his people 
even unto death. And if he does less, he isa hireling. Though 
the present discourse of Jesus does not directly apply to the 
people, it is evident that it is lawful for them to flee from perse- 
cution. In fact, it would be prudence for a man who feared 
that he might not be strong enough to stand the ordeal to flee. 
Such a one does not deny Christ; he flees to escape the danger 
of denying Christ. Of course, in case of one on whom no 
further work depended, it would be grander to go forth and 
proclaim Jesus Christ right in the face of death, but it is not 
given to all to be heroes to that extent ; and God’s mercy finds 
a place for even weaker ones. 

The second clause of the verse is not easy to understand. 
In the first place it is not easy to know what Christ means by 
his coming there spoken of. Not a few interpret it of the resur- 
rection of Christ; others of the fall of Jerusalem. The usual 
sense of this expression always refers to the second coming of 
Christ at the end of time. It seems therefore that in this 
expression Christ considers the Apostles as perpetuated in their 
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successors, as an everlasting body; and he declares to them that 
they will not succeed in converting the Jews to the cause of 
Christ till the last days. There is an air of obscurity in Christ’s 
words, as is usual in prophetic declarations. It is very prob- 
able that the Apostles did not understand him then. His 
words may have left the impression that the second coming 
was soon to take place. All this is compatible with the truth 
that the ministers of his Gospel would not effect the conversion 
of the Jewish race till the last days, till the fullness of the Gen- 
tiles should be gathered in. 

The Lord next proceeds to declare to the Apostles what 
they might expect from men, from what he himself had 
received. He was the Master, they were his disciples; he was 
the Lord of the house; they were the servants. 

It is not recorded in any part of the Scriptures that the 
enemies of Christ called him Beelzebub; but they declared 
that he operated in the power of Beelzebub, and that he had 
Beelzebub, within him to whom was due his great works; and 
this was equivalent to the calling of Christ Beelzebub. 

Now the argument is plain and simple. Men who were 
not restrained from outrageous treatment of the Lord of the 
house would not respect his servants. 

As noted above, the reading Beelzebul occurs in many 
Greek codices instead of Beelzebub. Lesétre believes that the 
name Beelzebul means ‘‘the Lord of the habitation,” and that 
they thus changed the name to make of this god the chief of 
the infernal kingdom. It seems more probable that the variant 
arose from a confusion of the two final letters, a thing which 
often happens in the case of the fina letters of words. Thus 
we find Beliar for Belial, and Bab-el-Mandel for Bab-el-Mandeb. 
Beelzebub means the fly god. By such name the idol of Ekron 
was known; and mention is made of this god in IJ. [IV.] Kings, 
I. 2;and by Josephus, Antiq. 1X. II.1, Thus speaks Josephus: 
“Now it happened that Ahaziah, as he was coming down from 
the top of his house, fell down from it, and in his sickness sent 
to the ‘fly god,’ mpos tov @Oeov piav, which was the god 
of Ekron.’”’ Many have believed that this god was thus termed 
because, he was invoked against flies and other insects. When 
we come to examine the name, we find that in its strict 
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etymology it does not mean the god of flies, or lord of flies, but 
the fly god, that is to say, the god in the form of a fly. Thus 
we find Dagon the fish god, the calf god of Moab, the cat god 
of Egypt, and many other similar cases. Hence we believe 
that this god was thus named for 'the reason that his idol at 
Ekron was in the form of a gigantic fly. We can readily con- 
ceive the feelings of terror which such a gigantic idol would 
create in the minds of his superstitious adorers. It is quite 
probable that, in the times immediately preceding Christ, this 
god had become the most famous of all the deities of the Philis- 
tines: and hence the god became identified with Satan the 
prince of devils. 

Now the prediction of Christ while it was an irrefragable 
argument of what the Apostles might expect, was also a source 
of encouragement to them. They could feel that they were 
thus persecuted because they were identified with the cause of 
Christ, and that this very persecution was the best evidence 
that they well represented his cause. 

The Lord next exhorts his followers to a noble courage. 
The message of Christ could not have, been adequately pre- 
sented to the world by men lacking in courage. The Lord 
proposes as the motive of this courage the fact that the great 
truth of Christ was to conquer the world; therefore there is no 
reason why men should fear who are advocates of a cause that 
is sure to win. It was the will of God that the Gospel of Christ 
should be preached to the world by men. No cause or com- 
bination of causes could defeat that purpose. This message 
is spoken of as being ‘‘covered”’ and ‘“‘hid;’’ for the reason that 
it embodied mysteries which men could not have known, had 
not God revealed them to them. Christ speaks of his com- 
munication to men as having been spoken in darkness, in the 
sense that there was need during his mortal life to draw a cer- 
tain veil of mystery over many things contained in his great 
message. In like manner he spoke things which the Apostles 
only “heard in the ear;” that is to say, these things were com- 
munications committed to the Apostles to be kept by them 
till the time should come to preach Christ to the universal 
world. Now it is evident that Christ must die and rise again 
before his complete message could be presented to the world. 
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Hence in his school of Apostles he placed a deposit of truth 
that was to be delivered to the world after the consummation 
of Christ’s great work. 

In the East the tops of houses are flat, and furnish a favor- 
able site whence to deliver a proclamation to the people. 
Wherefore to speak a thing from the housetops became a 
figurative expression to denote the publishing of a thing far 
and wide. 

Now it is evident that Christ’s present instructions refer 
not to the first mission of the Apostles to the cities of Judea; 
but these words outline the great work which these men were 
called to do after the coming of the Holy Ghost. They were 
not to fear; because God willed that the work in which they 
were engaged should not fail. The Apostles might meet death, 
but what is the death of a righteous man as God sees it? Is it 
failure? Is it a thing to be feared? No; the righteous man 
loses nothing by death; he gains everything thereby. Jesus 
Christ triumphed while he died on the cross; and so it was to be 
with his Apostles. As long as they were necessary for the 
preaching of the message, they would be kept alive; no power 
could take their lives from them. And when their work was 
done, then the Master would allow them to drink the chalice 
which he drank, and seal their message with their blood. 
Evidently men engaged in such a work, and supported thus by 
divine power should fear nothing. 

The Lord Jesus knew the terrible force of persecution that 
would be hurled against his Apostles; hence to encourage them 
still more, he proposes the doctrine of unwise fear and wise 
fear. 

In the twenty-eighth verse of Matthew the truth is forcibly 
enunciated by Christ, that there is only one real evil, and that 
evil is sin. This evil alone we should fear. The effect of sin 
is an eternity in hell, and this is associated with sin as one 
object of fear. To the saint of God the death of the body is 
only the breaking of the obstacle which holds us away from 
God. As St. Paul says: 

“Bor we know that if the earthly house of our tabernacle 
be dissolved, we have a building from God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal, in the heavens. For verily in this we 
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groan, longing to be clothed upon with our habitation which 
is from heaven: if so be that being clothed we shall not be 
found naked. For indeed we that are in this tabernacle do 
groan, being burdened; not for that we would be unclothed, 
but that we would be clothed upon, that what is mortal may 
be swallowed up of life. Now he that wrought us for this 
very thing is God, who gave unto us the earnest of the Spirit. 
Being therefore always of good courage, and knowing that, 
whilst we are at home in the body, we are absent from the 
Lord (for we walk by faith, not by sight); we are of good 
courage, I say, and are willing rather to be absent from the 
body, and to be at home with the Lord. Wherefore also we 
make it our aim, whether at home or absent, to be well 
pleasing unto him.’’—II. Corinthians V. 1-09. 

The only death therefore that is to be feared is eternal 
perdition in hell. It is called death not in the sense that it is 
a cessation of life, but because it is an eternity of suffering. 
As St. John says in the Apocalyse: ‘‘And the sea gave up 
the dead which were in it; and death and Hades gave up the 
dead which were in them: and they were judged, every man 
according to his works. And death and Hades were cast into 
the lake of fire. This is the second death even the lake of fire.’ 

To fear God as here commanded by Christ is to fear to 
offend God by sin, whose punishment is so fearful. This is 
the fear that is the foundation of wisdom. It was this high 
wisdom that moved Jerome to cry out in the desert; ‘‘Through 
fear of hell, I have condemned myself to this solitude.’’ How 
cowardly we are! We fear every temporal ill; but we do not 
fear in proper degree the one only real evil, sin and its effect, 
eternal death. 

Two classes of evils affect the life of man. One class is 
composed of created causes. These can afflict a man’s body; 
they can take away his substance; they can dishonor him 
before men; they can take away his liberty; they can torture 
him; yea, they can take away man’s life, but here they stop; 
they can not exert any influence upon the soul. In fact, it 
may be that even while these causes are crushing and destroy- 
ing the body, the soul is being incalculably benefitted thereby. 
There is another class of evils which consists of the punish- 
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ments of God. The supreme degree of these punishments 
is the condemnation to hell for all eternity. Now the former 
class of evils, if suffered by us for a righteous cause, are real 
blessings, inestimable blessings; but the evils of the second 
category are absolute evils. Hence when the evils of the first 
class come upon us on account of our attachment to righteous- 
ness, they are not to be feared; for the reason that they then 
become the greatest benefits. But it is wisdom always to fear 
the evils of the second class. These latter can never be any- 
thing but positive evils, and they affect the eternal interests of 
the soul. And yet what do we find? The age is growing 
effeminate and cowardly in relation to the ills of this life; but 
few men think much of things that affect the soul for eternity. 
Men are very active in devising means to check disease and to 
prolong life; but no great amount of the world’s thought is 
expended on the soul’s life. 

The righteous man, even though he be the most wretched 
of the sons of men, can console himself by two considerations. 
If he suffers for the sake of Christ, he can be comforted by the 
consideration that he is thereby meriting an eternity of happi- 
ness; and secondly, he knows that in a few brief years the 
sufferings will be over. But in the sufferings of the second 
category there is no consolation, no hope; despair and an 
eternity of suffering are the portion of the reprobate. These 
are the evils that men should fear. 

The Lord next adds as a motive of holy courage the fact 
that the Providence of God closely watches over the righteous 
man. Jesus illustrates this by a comparison between man and 
some of the smallest creatures of earth. In the time of Christ, 
the as was a bronze Roman coin of the value of about one cent 
of our money. Now the Lord uses the diminutive of the as, 
aaoapwov, to denote the smallest piece of current money. And 
yet for this smallest piece of money two sparrows could be 
bought. It is as much as to say that one sparrow was of such 
little price that it could not be bought and sold alone, as there 
was no piece of money current small enough to be exchanged 
therefor. 

It is evident that in the days of Christ, it must have been 
customary for sparrows to be sold, in the manner that small 
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birds of all descriptions are sold in the markets in Italy. The 
general Providence of God watches over all his creatures so 
closely that even the fall of a sparrow upon the earth, or any- 
thing else connected with its life does not happen without the 
supervision of God’s Providence. Now man is the being for 
whom God created the earth and all things therein; wherefore 
it is evident that nothing affecting man can happen without 
the disposition of God’s Providence. And this Providence © 
has care of everything, even the least things in the life of man. 
To express this more forcibly, Christ declares that the very 
hairs of the head of the children of men are numbered, so that 
one of them can not be lost without God’s knowledge. 

Here we have a Being of absolutely infinite power pledging 
to man a watchfulness even to the guarding of each particular 
hair of one’s head, and he bids man, when engaged in good 
work, not to fear. Nothing that is evil can happen to 
the righteous man pursuing after righteousness; for though 
causes may conspire even to take his life, God will make of that 
loss of life a richer possession of eternal life. 

In the next sentence, Christ proposes the reward for con- 
fessing a belief in his name; and the punishment for denying 
him. It was necessary to establish man’s duty in this regard, 
and the consequences of his action; for the time would soon 
come when men would have to chose between denial of Christ 
or the torture and death. It is not enough to hold the faith 
of Christ in the heart; ‘‘for with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness; and with the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation.’’—Rom. X. ro. 

The words of Christ in the present passage establish that 
it is a strict Christian obligation to confess Christ before men 
whenever circumstances require such confession. They estab- 
lish that the reward of such confession shall be that Christ 
before his Father in Heaven will acknowledge the confessor as 
his own, an heir to his kingdom. And the punishment of one 
who shall deny Christ shall be his rejection by Christ in the 
judgment. 

Moved by the spirit of these words the Church always 
condemned as apostates every one who, even on the rack or 
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the gridiron, or scalded by boiling oil or pitch, or in any other 
torment, denied Christ. 

In our days the sin would be equally great, to deny, for 
any cause whatsoever, that we are Catholics. 

Of course the precept is much more strict in its prohibitive 
sense than in its affirmative sense. There is no cause con- 
ceivable that can justify a denial of Christ; but it is not always 
necessary or expedient at all times or places to make a formal 
confession of faith. But when the issue meets us squarely 
where men have a right to expect that a man shall define his 
religious stand, then nothing short of a positive formal con- 
fession of Christ will satisfy the Christian’s obligation. 

Christ is the author of peace, the prince of peace; his 
kingdom is a kingdom of peace. But it is not a sluggish 
inactive peace, it is not inertia, but active peace. Christ 
promulgated to man a truth above all other truths; he pro- 
posed to man something to love above all other loves. Now 
that supreme love naturally must clash with inferior opposite 
loves. Hence though the message of Christ moved all men to 
peace, it was the occasion of warfare; for the powers of the 
world would oppose it, and hence would arise the conflict. In 
transforming the world from paganism to Christianity, Christ 
foresaw and predicted that families should be divided; that the 
tenderest ties of consanguinity and affinity would often oppose 
his cause. In saying that a man’s foes shall be they of his own 
household, Christ is not asserting a thing that ordinarily 
happens in human society, but only the extreme case which 
shall be verified in the world’s opposition to the Gospel. 
Naturally the members of one’s own household love one; but 
so bitter was to be the opposition to the message of Christ that 
it would turn the tenderest love into hate and persecution. 

The prophet Micah, VII. 6, in describing the great moral 
decadence that preceded the Babylonian Captivity declares: 
“For the son dishonoreth the father, the daughter riseth up 
against her mother, the daughter-in-law against her mother- 
in-law; a man’s enemies are the men of his own house.” 
Christ employs the prophetical words of Micah to describe the 
fierce conflict between Christianity and paganism. In that 
combat so bitter was the hatred of Christianity that it per- 
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verted nature, and men delivered unto death those bound to 
them by the closest ties of blood. In the history of the early 
Church we learn that parents delivered their children to death, 
and in fact Christ’s declaration was literally fulfilled. Christ 
was the cause of this unnatural hate not that he willed it, but 
in that he called men to a manner of life that moved the world 
to such opposition. In a lesser degree Christ’s words are 
fulfilled throughout the ages when the love of kindred opposes 
itself to the high call of God. When God calls, we do right to 
follow, even though our dearest kindred oppose the call. 

Christ will have no compromises. He and his law must 
be supreme; and any man who loves any created thing more 
than him is unworthy of him, and is rejected by him. Jesus 
Christ has commanded the love of parents; but when the 
natural love of the parent, or of the child, or of the brother, 
or of the sister, or of any other created thing, stands in opposi- 
tion to the love of Jesus Christ, then the love of the created 
thing must be put down, even though it must be by the sacrifice 
of life itself. 

This doctrine is applicable to our day also: it establishes 
the Christian’s norm in regulating the love of. kindred. And 
the Christian’s law is that when the love of kindred stands in 
the way of the fulfilment of the law of God, then the kindred 
must be put aside. Of course, the natural feelings of the 
human heart will rebel against this law; but the Christian’s 
life does not consist in the following of natural feelings and 
impulses, but in renunciation and self-denial. 

The words of Christ recorded in the thirty-eighth verse of 
Matthew must have been enigmatical to the Apostles in that 
day. It was customary in that day that criminals going to 
the place of crucifixion should bear the wood on which they 
were to be executed. Thus Christ bore his cross up to Calvary. 
Now since that event, the bearing of a cross is a synonym for 
the endurance of suffering. Thus Christ used the expression. 
In vision he saw himself under the weight of the cross going to 
Calvary; and he makes that painful journey the exemplar of 
the Christian’s life. 

It is to be noted that Christ does not speak of merely 
carrying a cross, but of taking a cross. By this he teaches that 
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the Christian must accept his cross cheerfully and patiently. 
All men bear crosses: ‘‘Man that is born of woman is of few 
days, and full of trouble.’’ But all men do not profit by their 
crosses. The effect of crosses upon some is to move them to 
blaspheme, to despair, to lose faith in God, and even to suicide. 
Evidently this is not to imitate Christ in the carrying of the 
cross. To fulfill the present declaration of Christ, in the first 
place, a man must recognize that, as Christianity was founded 
by the carrying of a cross and death thereon, so those who 
profess to follow the Crucified must imitate his life. There is 
a peculiar significance in the phrase, “and follow after me.”’ 
It denotes that our Leader goes ahead of us bearing his cross, 
and we are not asked to do anything in the way of suffering 
that he has not done first. All Christians are not called to bear 
crosses of equal weight. The allotment of suffering is unequal ; 
but all are called to bear some crosses. In the carrying of these 
crosses there should be no grumbling nor complaining, no 
shirking, no gloominess; but a glad acceptance of the will of 
God, and a joy to be allowed to be thus conformed to the 
suffering Christ. 

Inthe next sentence Christ plays on the word puxy, the life. 
There is an elegant force in the seeming paradox which results 
from this word-playing. Man has two lives. He has the 
mortal life which begins with birth, and ends with death; and 
he has the other life which begins after death, and endures 
through eternity. Now it is the Lord’s meaning that the man 
who makes the grand object of living the enjoyment of the 
present life shall lose eternal life; and conversely, he that holds 
his present life at little worth, and who is ready to lay it down 
for the cause of Christ will obtain eternal life thereby. 

Strong-fixed is the love of life in the human heart. As 
the great bard expresses it: 


‘‘__© our lives’ sweetness! 
That we the pain of death would hourly die 
Rather than die at once!” 


The fault lies not in the strong love of life, but in the fact 
that we set our misguided hearts on the few years of this life’s 
fitful fever, and neglect an eternity of true life. But if faith 
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could once make the other as real as this sensible warm motion 
that we now possess, then we would readily transfer our deeper 
love from this wretched existence to the fullness of eternal life. 
There is no incentive to action. stronger than the love of life, 
and this love of life often stands in the way of a good deed 
which has a dangerous consequence. Wherefore the Lord 
would make his followers fearless in the great cause of right by 
displacing the wrong love of life in the minds of his followers, 
and substituting therefor the love of that great life for which 
our present troubled existence is but an imperfect preparatory 
stage. 

In two ways does eternal life transcend our present exist- 
ence. First, eternal life is perfect happiness, unmixed with 
any pain or trouble; and, secondly, eternal life is without end. 
In the present life, even if we should obtain some limited and 
imperfect happiness, it is marred by the thought that in a few 
brief years, at most, we must leave it all- Wherefore he is 
the wise man who uses this life only as a means of possessing 
as much as possible of the eternal life with God. 

The next sentence of Christ manifests how great is the 
dignity of an Apostle. The Lord Jesus had his mission from 
his eternal Father; and he commissioned his Apostles to go 
forth and preach and work in his name; and he declares to all 
men that the honor paid to them he considers as paid to him- 
self, and to his Father who sent him. Men were instructed 
thus to see Christ in his representatives. 

In founding the organization of the Church, Christ gave 
some to be Apostles; and some, Prophets; and some, Evange- 
lists; and some Pastors, and Teachers. Now Jesus provided 
these with no worldly possessions; but he invested them with 
a sacredness of person, and he proclaimed to the world that any 
benefits done to them would be the same as though done to 
himself. 

The sense of the forty-first verse of Matthew seems to be 
that whosoever extends hospitality or any act of kindness to a 
prophet, orto an apostle, or to any righteous follower of Christ 
for the specific reason of such a one’s religious office or char- 
acter, shall thereby be reckoned as a partaker of the merits 
which the righteous man thus befriended has with God, 
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and thus in a certain degree is taken into the class of the 
befriended one. There is an element of word-playing'in the 
sentence, and its purpose is to declare how pleasing is to God 
an act of love done to one of God’s faithful followers, and the 
exceeding great reward of such act. When one does such 
merciful act to a follower of Christ for the reason that he is a 
follower of Christ, the act is as though done to Christ himself, 
and is therefore most meritorious. The gifts of God are of 
such nature that the portion that each man receives is not 
lessened by the greater number partaking thereof. In the 
Kingdom of Heaven the happiness of every one is heightened 
by what the others receive. 

Finally, Christ proceeds to a climax, and declares that 
any one who should give a cup of cold water to one of his 
little ones should not lose his reward. 

In Eastern lands the heat is intense, and water is often 
scarce; so that to give a cup of cold water to a traveller was 
esteemed a kind act of hospitality. Of course, the giving of 
a cup of water was not attended with any expense or trouble; 
it might be called the least act of hospitality; but the occa- 
sions would be frequent in which such kindness could be 
bestowed. 

We have next to determine whom the Lord designates by 
‘*these little ones.’”’ Knabenbauer believes that Christ means 
thereby his Apostles who are called Christ’s “‘little flock”’ in 
Luke XII. 32. But it seems more reasonable to believe that 
Christ designates by the terms ‘“‘these little ones,” those of 
his followers who in the estimation of man were reputed as the 
least of mankind. That is to say, a cup of water given to the 
poorest beggar in the name of Christ would not go without its 
reward. To do an office of charity unto a man is always good; 
but that same deed acquires an additional goodness and merit 
if performed to one for the love of Christ, of whom the man is 
a disciple. In such case great is the reward of the least office 
done to the least disciple. 

Mark and Luke record that the Apostles went forth ani- 
mated by the spirit of Jesus’ words, and equipped with divine 
power; and they preached, and cast out devils, and healed the 
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Mark records that the Apostles ‘‘anointed with oil many 
that were sick, and healed them.’’ Maldonatus, and Mariana 
assert that this anointing with oil was the administration of 
Extreme Unction. 

But the common opinion rightly maintains that there is in 
this action of the Apostles only an adumbration of the Sacra- 
ment. Indeed the Council of Trent plainly implies as much; 
for it says that the Sacrament of Extreme Unction is adum- 
brated (insinuatum) in the Gospel of Mark, and promulgated 
by James the Apostle.—Conce. Trid. Sess. XIV. Cap. I. _Where- 
fore we believe that as the Lord made use of spittle and clay 
in some of his cures, so the Apostles made use of the anointing 
of oil to work these cures which were wrought not by the 
natural efficacy of the oil, but by the power of God. We 
believe, at the same time, that this anointing was a fore- 
shadowing of the great Sacrament of Extreme Unction, which 
later St. James delivered to the Church. 

It is plain to see that this unction was not the Sacrament; 
for the Apostles were not priests; the faithful were not yet 
baptized; and the effect of this anointing was the sure cure 
of bodily ills; and we know that no Sacrament primarily is 
intended for the benefit of the body. 
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14. And king Herod heard 
thereof; for his name had be- 
come known, and he said: 
John the Baptist is risen from 
the dead, and therefore do these 
powers work in him. 

15. But others said:* It is 
Eliah. And others said: It 
is a prophet, even as one of the 
prophets. 

16. But Herod, when he 
heard thereof, said: John, 
whom I beheaded, he is risen. 


17. For Herod himself had 
sent forth and laid hold upon 
John, and bound him in prison 
for the sake of Herodias, his 
brother Philip’s wife: for he 
had married her 
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4. For John said unto him: 
It is not lawful for thee to 
have her. 


5. And when he would 
have put him to death, he 
feared the multitude, because 
they counted him as a prophet. 


6. But when Herod’s birth- 
day came, the daughter of 
Herodias danced in the midst, 
and pleased Herod. 


7. Whereupon he promised 
with an oath to give her what- 
soever she would ask. 


8. And she, being put for- 
ward by her mother, saith: 
Give me here in a charger the 
head of John the Baptist. 


9. And the king was 
grieved; but for the sake of 
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18. For John said unto 
Herod: It is not lawful for 
thee to have thy  brother’s 
wite. 

19. And Herodias set her- 
self against him, and desired 
to kill him; but she could not. 

20. For Herod feared John, 
knowing that he was a right- 
eous and a holy man, and kept 
him safe. And when he heard 
him, he was much perplexed; 
and he heard him gladly 

21. And when a convenient 
day was come, that Herod on 
his birthday made a supper to 
his lords, and the high captains 
and the chief men of Galilee; 

22. And when the daughter 
of Herodias herself came in 
and danced, she pleased Herod 
and them that sat at meat with 
him; and the king said unto 
the damsel: Ask of me what- 
soever thou wilt, and I will 
give it thee. 

23. And he swore unto her: 
Whatsoever thou shalt ask of 
me, I will give it thee, unto 
the half of my kingdom. 

24. And she went out, and 
said unto her mother: What 
shall I ask? And she said: 
The head of John the Baptist. 

25. And she came in 
straightway with haste unto 
the king, and asked, saying: 
I will that thou forthwith give 
me in a charger the head of 
John the Baptist. 


26. And the king was ex- 
ceeding sorry; but for the sake 
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his oaths, and of them who 
sat at meat with him, he com- 
manded it to be given. 

1o. And he sent and be- 
headed John in the prison. 


qi. And his head was 
brought in a charger, and given 
to the damsel; and she brought 
it to her mother. 

12. And his disciples came, 
and took up the corpse and 
buried him; and they went 
and told Jesus. 


of his oaths, and of them that 
sat at meat, he would not re- 
ject her. 

.27. And straightway the 
king sent forth a soldier of his 
guard, and commanded to bring 
his head: and he went and be- 
headed him in the prison, 

28. And brought his head 
in a charger, and gave it to the 
damsel; and the damsel gave 
it to her mother. 

29. And when his disciples 
heard thereof, they came and 
took up his corpse, and laid it 
in a tomb. 


LUKE IX. 7-09: 


7. Now Herod the tetrarch 
heard of all that was done: 
and he was much perplexed, 
because that it was said by 
some, that John was risen from 
the dead; 

8. And by some, that Eliah 
had appeared; and by others, 
that one of the old prophets 
was risen again. 


g. And Herod said: John 
I beheaded: but who is this, 
about whom I hear such 


things? And he sought to see 
him. 
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In the third verse of Matthew the term ®uiAlrmov is 


omitted by D, and by the Vulgate, but all the other authorities 
are unanimous for its presence. In Verse nine, B and D have 
AuTnGes, and this is favored by Tischendorf, Westcott, and 
Hort. The other codices have éAvm7j6n Sa 8€ tTovs, KTr. 
In Verse twelve the reading w7t@ua is found in &, B, C, D, 
and L; and this is endorsed by Tischendorf, Westcott, and 


Hort. The other authorities have c@ua. In the same verse 
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&*, B, Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort support the reading 
avtov: other authorities favor atré. 

In the fourteenth verse of Mark, B and D have éAeyov: the 
other authorities have édeyev. In the sixteenth verse jyép0n 
without any addition stands in &, B, L, A, 33, 102; and this 
reading is followed by the Coptic, the Jerusalem Syriac, and 
recently by the Revised Edition of the protestant Bible. The 
reading nyepOn é« vexp@v is found in A, D, HU, et al., and this 
reading is followed by the Vulgate, Gothic, Peshitto Syriac, 
Philoxenian Syriac, Armenian and Ethiopian versions. In 
Verse twenty we find 77épe:, which is endorsed by Tischendorf, 
Westcott, and Hort. 7’Emoée is found in A, C, D, A, I, and 
in the versions. In Verse twenty-two the reading O@uyazpos 
avrov occurs in &, B, D, L, A and 238: this reading is 
endorsed by Westcott and Hort. But it is certain that for 
avrod we should read avris, for this daughter was not begotten 
of Herodias by Antipas, but by her husband Philip. In Verse 
twenty-four aitjowpwa is found in &, B, A, C, D, G, L and A: 
other authorities have aitjcomas. 

In the eighth verse of Luke wpo¢yrns tus is found &, B, 
C, L, X, Z, et al., other authorities;have mpogyrns eis. 

~The fame of Jesus at this time had spread through Galilee ; 
for within that province he had wrought many miracles. 
Reports of his wonderful works are brought to Herod Antipas 
the Tetrarch, and that ruler is straightway troubled in mind 
on account of his blood-guiltiness in having slain John the 
Baptist. Mark is inaccurate in calling this man a king. His 
father had been a king; but the Romans took away from his 
successors the title, and made them tetrarchs. Mark uses the 
term king in a general sense to denote a ruler. 

There is some difficulty in reconciling the three synoptists 
in their accounts of Herod’s reflections concerning the fame of 
Jesus. According to Luke some of Herod’s counsellors declare 
that the great worker of miracles in Galilee is John the Baptist 
risen from the dead; others, that he is Eliah; others that he is 
one of the old prophets; while Herod himself is perplexed in 
mind, and can not determine who he is. But, according to 
Matthew and Mark, Herod himself positively states that John 
the Baptist is risen from the dead. 
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There is no disagreement here; but the synoptists relate 
different stages of the thoughts of Herod’s mind. It seems 
that the affair must have progressed in this manner. Herod 
and his courtiers hear of the great Prophet of Galilee, and 
immediately Herod is filled with terror from his consciousness 
of guilt. The expression of his perplexity and doubt is recorded 
by Luke. Herod takes council with his advisers; and their 
various opinions are recorded by Mark and Luke. But 
Herod is filled with a great fear, and gives expression to his 
fear in declaring that John the Baptist has arisen. His 
statement is not a clear certain declaration of a known truth; 
but an expression of what he greatly fears. He therefore 
endeavors, as Luke says, to see Jesus, to be certified whether 
or not he be John the Baptist; but Jesus knowing the un- 
worthiness of Herod’s motives, withdrew from him, and went 
out into a desert place. 

It may seem at first thought surprising that it is only at 
this point in the life of Jesus that Herod heard of his fame. 
But we must know that this Herod was a sensual man, who 
cared little for anything that did not affect his personal pleas- 
ure. He most probably had heard something of a prophet 
who was operating in Galilee, but he had cared nothing for 
the report. The most of Jesus’ miracles had been among 
the common people, and Herod took small interest in the 
people. The reason why he takes heed of the fame of Jesus 
now is the fact that he is haunted by the remembrance of his 
most foul murder of a man of whose sanctity he was well 
aware. 

In the ninth verse of the present text of Matthew Herod 
is called king. As we explained above regarding the text of 
Mark, this is a loose general application of any ruler. 

After the Baptist’s fearless denunciation, Herod threw 
John into prison. Moved by Herodias, Herod would have 
slain John outright, but he feared the people. It was only 
the instigation of Herodias that set Herod against John. 
Herod himself, as Mark assures us, heard John gladly, even 
after his imprisonment. Hearing him, he was convinced 
that John was a righteous man; and hearing John, Herod 
was much perplexed over his own life of crime and shame. 
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Moreover, Herod feared that the people would rise up 
in sedition, if he slew John, and that he might be accused at 
Rome. It is probable that this latter consideration was far 
more potent with Herod than the voice of conscience. 

But Herodias watched her chance to take off the man 
who had dared to denounce her adulterous union. 

On a certain birthday festivity, while Herod was ban- 
queting with his lords, military tribunes, and chief men, 
Salome the daughter of Herodias came into the banquet 
hall, and danced before the guests. This act was an evidence 
that the girl wished to honor greatly the day, and it pleased 
Herod. It moved his lust, now inflamed by wine; for the 
dance on such occasions was of the most lascivious kind. 
It appealed to his vanity; for the dancing girl had excited 
the admiration of his guests. Moved by these low carnal 
motives, and inflamed by wine and lust, he bids the damsel 
ask anything, even though it be the half of his kingdom. 

This was a sort of idiom among Oriental people to express 
a willingness to grant any request. Ahasuerus used the same 
expression to Esther. 

Herod confirms his promise by an oath. Both the offer 
and the oath were unreasonable and wicked. A king binds 
himself by oath to give any request to a dancing girl. Reason 
had been displaced in the ruler by wine and lust. The dancer 
withdraws and consults her mother. Behold now the power 
of a woman’s hate. This daughter could have obtained at 
that moment any request in the power of Herod to give. 
It was a propitious moment to advance herself in power and 
possessions; but that woman prefers to slake her thirst for 
revenge in the blood of John the Baptist than to have the 
half of akingdom. Truly it is said in Ecclesiasticus XXV.23: 


‘And there is no anger above the anger of a woman.” And 
again: ‘‘All malice is small in comparison to the malice of 
a woman.”’—lIbid. 26. 


St. Mark is careful to note that the daughter came back 
in haste, after having received the instructions of her mother. 
The daughter’s line of action was entirely regulated by the 
counsel of her mother. The haste signifies that Herodias 
is afraid that Herod may change his mind, or that something 
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may occur to frustrate her bloodthirsty design. She knows 
that Herod is acting under the influence of motives which 
cannot endure. In the heat of wine and sensuality Herod 
will consider that his honor will be compromised before his 
guests if he grant not the infamous demand. This Herodias 
well knows. Unless the deed be done quickly, Herod may 
repent of his rash promise. And so the damsel comes quickly, 
and before all the guests, demands that the head of John the 
Baptist be given her in a dish. 

Such monstrous cruelty has no parallel in history. 
Wicked women have desired the death of those they hated, 
and have compassed their deaths; but what woman ever asked 
that the head of her victim might be brought to her as a viand 
upon a plate? 

And now Herod is sorely distressed in mind. His 
knowledge of John’s holy life, and his fear of the people were 
both strong against the deed. But he had taken an oath to 
give the damsel whatever she asked; and the eyes of all his 
guests were upon him; and shame prompted him to maintain 
his promise. Of course, no man would be bound to keep such 
a wicked oath; but it was not the fear of God that made his 
oath sacred, but human respect, that otherwise he would be 
shamed before all the guests. What a disgrace to humanity 
that in that whole assembly there was not found a man to 
stand up, and plead with the tetrarch to spare the life of an 
innocent and holy man, who was to be slain to gratify the 
whim of a dancing girl! 

And Herod, though exceedingly sorry, gave command- 
ment to one of his guards to go and behead John in his prison, 
and bring his head to the damsel. The deed was done; 
the head was brought and given to the daughter, who gave it 
to her mother. And the disciples came and buried the body 
of their master. History has not even preserved the memory 
of his tomb; and though there are many legends in tradition, 
nothing certain is known thereof. The beheading was done 
without any process of law; and it was done secretly, to avoid 
a popular uprising against it. Thus ended the glorious life 
of the Precursor of Jesus Christ. Sublime was the office 
entrusted to John, and sublimely did he fulfill it. He spent 
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his life in spreading the knowledge of righteousness among 
men; he died in the defense of right. What a consolation 
it is to know that there is a realm where the false 
judgments of the world are reversed! where virtue triumphs 
and receives her just reward! In Herod’s day, men who. 
judge according to the world’s views might have said that 
the Baptist had failed, and that Herodias had triumphed. 
To-day John is a saint in Heaven; his memory is honored 
among men; throughout the whole earth men look up to him, 
and ask his intercession with God; while the memory of 
Herod and his wicked paramour is accursed; and men pro- 
nounce their names with horror and execration. Thus it 
is ever with right and wrong. Wrong may prevail for a time; 
it often does here on earth, but its success is measured by 
years and must end. But truth, though crushed to earth, shall 
rise again; she is immortal; she must finally prevail; and her 
victory shall endure forever. 

The existence of the eternal life of the elect in Heaven 
explains why God allows his saints to suffer the unjust op- 
pressor’s wrong here on earth. John the Baptist was one 
of the most faithful of all God’s chosen ones. He is a hero 
among saints. He is to be struck down, because he defended 
the cause of right against an incestuous ruler. Even among 
the demons of hell we could scarce conceive a more horrid 
plot than that concocted and carried out by Herodias. The 
order of death is given by the besotted adulterer; the mur- 
derers ‘hasten to the prison; they murder the man of God, 
and carry his head to the monster Herodias. No angel of 
God appears to defend the righteous man; God allows wicked- 
ness to have its course. It is like that day when the Son of 
God was dragged to Calvary and crucified, and his enemies 
challenged God to put forth his power in Jesus’ defense. 
And God was silent, and allowed to the power of darkness 
its hour. It is all explained by the great truth of eternity. 
God is patient and longsuffering because he is eternal; and 
as he has prepared eternal happiness for his elect, he may 
well allow them to endure the purifying sufferings of this 
life. And with this great hope should we meet sorrow which 
comes to our lot here on earth. Leave it to God to determine 
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how he wishes us to serve him. What we receive here is not 


the measure of God’s love. 


Temporal things are hardly worth 


the asking. We should rather ask for faith for that is the 


basis of all our spiritual life. 


We should ask for God’s grace, 


and his love, for these are eternal, and by them we achieve 
those results which are the sole possession which we shall 


carry out of this life. 
MATT. XIV. 13-21. 
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30. And the Apostles gather 
themselves together unto Jesus; 
and they told him all things 
whatsoever they had done, and 
whatsoever they had taught. 

er,,And, he» saith unto 
them: Come ye yourselves 
apart into a desert place, and 
rest a while. For there were 
many coming and going, and 
they had no leisure so much 
as to eat. 


(35) Gosp. IL. 
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13. Now when Jesus heard 
it, he withdrew from thence in 
a boat, to a desert place apart: 
and when the multitudes heard 
thereof, they followed him on 
foot from the cities. 


14. And he came forth, and 
saw a great multitude, and he 
had compassion on them, and 
healed their sick. 


15. And when even was 
come, the disciples camc to 
him, saying: The: place. “is 
desert, and the time is already 
past; send the multitudes 
away, that they may go into 
the villages, and buy them- 
selves food. 


16. But Jesus said unto 
them: They have no need to 
go away; give ye them to eat. 

17. And they say unto him: 
We have here but five loaves, 
and two fishes. 

£3; And. hey said: 
them hither to me. 


Bring 


19. And he commanded the 
multitudes to sit down on the 
grass; and he took the five 
loaves, and the two fishes, and 
looking up to Heaven, he 
blessed, and brake and gave 
the loaves to the disciples, and 
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32. And they went away 


‘in the boat to a desert place 


apatt. 

33. -And “the people. =saw 
them going, and many knew, 
and they ran there together 
on foot from all the cities, 
and outwent them. 

34. And he came forth and 
saw a great multitude, and he 
had compassion on them, be- 
cause they were as sheep not 
having a shepherd: and he be- 
gan to teach them many things. 

35. And when the day was 
now far spent, his disciples 
came unto him, and said: The 
place is desert, and the day is 
far spent: 

36. Send them away, that 
they may go into the country 
and villages round about, and 
buy themselves somewhat to 
eat. 

37. But he answered and 
said unto them: Give ye them 
to eat. And they «say. unte 
him: Shall we go and buy 
two hundred pennyworth of 
bread, and give them to eat? 

382° And hes “saith ~unte 
them: How many loaves have 


ye? Go and see. And when 
they knew, they say: Five, 
and two fishes. 

39. And he commanded 


them that all should sit down 
by companies upon the green 
grass. 

40. And they sat down in 
ranks, by hundreds, and by 
fifties. 
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the disciples gave to the multi- 
tudes. 


2o. And they did all eat, 
and were filled: and they took 
up that which remained over 
of the broken pieces, twelve 
baskets full. 

21. And they that did eat 
were about five thousand men, 
beside women and children. 
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41. And he took the five 
loaves and the two fishes, and 
looking up to Heaven, he 
blessed, and brake the loaves; 
and he gave to the disciples to 
set. before them; and the two 
fishes he divided among them 
all. 

42. And they did all eat, 
and were filled. 

43. And they: tooks#up 
broken pieces, twelve basket- 
fuls, and also of the fishes. 

44. And they that ate the 
loaves were five thousand men. 
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to. And the Apostles, when 
they were returned, declared 
unto him what things they had 
done. And he took them, and 
withdrew apart to a city called 
Bethsaida. 

11. But the multitudes per- 
ceiving it followed him: and 
he welcomed them, and spoke 
to them of the kingdom of 
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1. After these things Jesus 
went away to the other side of 
the sea of Galilee, which is 
the sea of Tiberias. 


2. And a great multitude 
followed him, because they be- 
held the signs which he did on 
them that were sick. 
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God, and them that had need 
of healing be healed. 

12. And the day began to 
wear away; and the twelve 
came, and said unto him: Send 
the multitude away, that they 
may go into the villages and 
country round about, and lodge, 
and get victuals: for we are 
here in a desert place. 


13. But he said unto them: 
Give ye them to eat. And 
they said: We have no more 
than five loaves and two fishes; 
except we should go and buy 
food for all this people. 

14. For they were about 
five thousand men. And he 
said unto his disciples: Make 
them sit down in companies, 
about fifty each. 

1s. And they did so, and 
made them all sit down. 

16. And he took the five 
loaves and the two fishes, and 
looking up to Heaven, he 
blessed them, and broke; and 
gave to the disciples to set Be- 
fore the multitude. 
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3. And Jesus went up into 
the mountain, and there he sat 
with his disciples. 

4. Now the passover, the 
feast of the Jews, was at hand. 

5. Jesus therefore lifting 
up his eyes, and seeing that a 
great multitude cometh unto 
him, saith unto Philip: Whence 
are we to buy bread, that these 
may eat? 

6; -And this: “he csaid@ite 
prove him: for he himself 
knew what he would do. 

7. Philip answered him: 
Two hundred pennyworth of 
bread is not sufficient for them, 
that every one may take a 
little. 

8. One of his disciples, 
Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother, 
saith unto him: 

g. There is a lad here, who 
hath five barley loaves, and 
two fishes: but what are these 
among so many? 


10. Jesus said: Make the 
people sit down. Now there 
was much grass in the place. 
So the men sat down, in 
number about five thousand. 


11. Jesus therefore took the 
loaves; and having given 
thanks, he distributed to them 
that were set down; likewise 
also of the fishes as much as 
they would. 
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17. And they did eat, and 12. And when they were 
were all filled: and there was filled, he saith unto his dis- 
taken up that which remained ciples: Gather up the broken 
over to them of broken pieces, pieces which remain over, that 
twelve baskets. nothing be lost. 

13. So they gathered them 
up, and filled twelve baskets 
with broken pieces from the | 
five barley loaves, which re- 
mained over unto them that 
had eaten. 


In Verse thirteen of the text of Matthew &, L, Z, et al., 
have mefoi, which reading is followed by the Vulgate. Other 
authorities have we¢n, In Verse fifteen, &, C, Z, Origen, 
Tischendorf and the Coptic version insert otv after améAvoon, 

In the thirty-third verse of the text of Mark avrovs is 
placed as the object of éréyvwoav in &, A, K; L, M, U, A, H, 
et al. This reading is followed by the Coptic, Syriac, and 
Ethiopian versions, and by Tischendorf. E, F, G, H,S, V,TI, 
et al., have avtov, BandC, and the Vulgate omit the object. 
At the end of the same verse the clause «ai ouvidOov pos avTév 
is found in A, I’, JI, and several other codices. In Verse 
thirty-nine avakdXivar is the reading of A, B’, D, L, Il, A, Hl and 
Origen and Tischendorf. &, B*, G, and Westcott and Hort have 
avaxrOjvat. In the forty-third verse A, D, I, I] and many 
other uncial codices have kxodivwv mdrnpes. &, B, L, and A, 
have kobivev mrnpwpata, 

In the tenth verse of Luke »*, B, L, X, Z, the Bohairic 
and Coptic versions, and Tischendorf, Westcott, and Hort 
support the reading which we give in the text mod Karovpevny, 
Other authorities have térov épnuov morews xtrA. The codex 
s has the singular reading ‘‘near Tiberias.’’ This is evidently 
an interpolation. 

In the second member of the fourteenth verse, x, B, C, 
D, L, R, Z, Origen, Westcott and Hort, and the Sahidic version 
have cel ava, 

It is quite probable that the preaching and miracle- 
working of the twelve Apostles on their first mission aroused 
Herod to the importance of the great religious movement in 
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Galilee, and he therefore determined to see the great Prophet. 
Knowing Herod’s designs, as soon as the disciples returned, 
Jesus invited them to go over the sea to Galilee into a desert 
place to rest.. The Apostles had labored much and so many 
had claimed their attention that they had not the time to 
take food. 

St. Luke tells us that the place whither Jesus and the 
Apostles withdrew was Bethsaida. It is evident that this 
can not be the Bethsaida near Capharnaum, since John posi- 
tively asserts that Jesus and the twelve crossed the lake. 
Moreover Mark, relates that, after the event here recorded, 
they crossed the lake back to Bethsaida. 

Weiss has declared that the designation of the place is an 
error in Luke. 

The identification of the site of Bethsaida is one of the 
most difficult questions of Palestinography. It is designated 
by John as the native village of Peter, Andrew and Philip, 
and as these were Galileans, at least one Bethsaida must 
have been in Galilee. 

Josephus tells us that Philip the Tetrarch advanced the 
village Bethsaida at the Lake of Gennesaret, to the dignity 
of a city, and called it Julias, the same name with Caesar’s 
daughter.—Antiq. XVIII. II.1. In the “Wars of the Jews,” 
III. X. 7, Josephus declares that Julias was on the river 
Jordan near its mouth; and ibidem II. IX. 1, he states that 
Julias was in Lower Gaulanitis. Hence we understand that 
Bethsaida-Julias was a city situated on the Oriental side. of 
the Jordan, where it empties into Lake Gennesaret, in the ter- 
ritory of Gaulanitis. Lightfoot, Seetzen, Kiepert, Socin, 
and Schumacher believe that there is but one Bethsaida. 
Their greatest argument is that, if there were two, the Evan- 
gelists would have added some distinctive appellation to 
distinguish them in speaking of them. But this argument 
is weak; for John, XII. 21, does explicitly mention the Beth- 
saida of Galilee, and Galilee never extended beyond the Jordan 
into Gaulanitis. G. A. Smith [Geog. of Holy Land] argues 
for one Bethsaida. To meet the argument that Bethsaida 
must be in Galilee, he declares that Galilee ran right around 
the lake, and included most of the level coast on the east. 
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This statement is unsupported by proofs. All authorities 
are concordant in assigning as the eastern boundaries of . 
Galilee the waters of Merom [Lake Huleh], the river Jordan, 
and the Sea of Galilee. It is true that Josephus speaks of 
Judas of Gamala now as a Gaulonite [Antiq. XVIII. I. 1.] 
and again as a Galilean XVIIL. I. 6; but yet Josephus in ‘‘ Wars 
of the Jews,’’ XX. 6, clearly distinguishes Gamala of Gaul- 
anitis from Galilee. Moreover Philip the tetrarch would » 
not fortify a city which was situate in Galilee in Herod Antipas’ 
jurisdiction. 

Hence we believe with Munk, Robinson, Stanley, Tristam, 
Victor Guerin, Reland, Quaresimus and Riehm that Julias 
was on the Oriental bank of the mouth of the Jordan; that 
it was distinct from Bethsaida of Galilee, which was on the 
west shore on the Lake of Gennesaret, near to Capharnaum. 

It seems also that an incontestable proof for the existence 
of Bethsaida on the western bank of the Lake of Gennesaret 
can be drawn from the four Gospels. Certain it is that the 
Lord was in the country round about Capharnaum, when 
the Apostles returned from their first mission; certain it is 
according to St. John that they crossed the lake to arrive at a 
place of retirement; certain it is, according to Mark, Luke, 
and John, that, after this first multiplication of the loaves, 
Jesus and the twelve crossed the lake, and came, according 
to Mark, to Bethsaida; according to Matthew, to Gennesaret ; 
according to John, to Capharnaum. The only reasonable 
explanation of this is that the land of Gennesaret was the 
general name of the land bordering on the lake on the west 
coast, and that Capharnaum and Bethsaida were close together 
in that same land. 

Seetzen, Smith, Robinson and others have identified Julias 
on the eastern side of the lake with et-Thell, a large village 
about a mile and a half north of Gennesaret, and about three 
quarters of a mile east of the upper Jordan. Josephus some- 
times declares that Bethsaida was on the Jordan, and again he 
locates it on the lake. It must have been therefore on the 
Jordan close to the point where it empties into the Sea of 
Galilee. The only evidence in favor of et-Thell is the extensive 
ruins found there; but it seems too far removed from the lake. 
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The very name Bethsaida, house of fish, indicates a city close 
to the lake. Hence Ms’aidieh or Umm S’aidieh has been 
proposed as a more probable site. Ms’aidieh could easily be 
derived from Bethsaida. It is close to the northeastern 
shore of the lake at the edge of the fertile plain el-Battheh. 
The most probable site of Bethsaida on the western shore of the 
Sea of Galilee is Tabighah. See A Diary of M y Life in the 
Holy Land. 

Since the existence of Bethsaida-Julias, on the north- 
eastern shore of the lake is so well proven, the statement of 
Luke, IX. 10, is explained. They disembarked near this city, 
and then withdrew into a desert place back of the city. 

It is somewhat singular that after the feeding of the multi- 
tudes, Mark,VI. 45, declares that Jesus sent his disciples across 
the sea to Bethsaida. As the existence of the two Bethsaidas 
is proven, such a coincidence is possible. But we must know 
also that the original text of Mark will suffer another con- 
struction. The Greek text is, eis 70 mépav mpos BnOcadav. 
This could be rendered ‘‘to the other side opposite to Beth- 
saida,’”’ In fact many of the codices of the old Latin Version 
have a Bethsaida. Therefore, though some of the details are 
obscure, there is no ground to charge the Evangelists with 
inaccuracy. 

We are informed by Matthew, and especially by Mark, 
that, when the people heard that Jesus and his disciples were 
about to withdraw to a desert place, a great multitude from the 
various cities set out for the place whither they knew Jesus to 
be going. The multitude went on foot, and arrived at the 
place before the arrival of the Lord and his Apostles. Hence 
we must contemplate such a voyage across the lake, that the 
land journey between the two termini would not be largely in 
excess of the voyage by sea. Now the northern shore of the 
Lake of Tiberias is of such contour that they who go by the 
land from the neighborhood of Capharnaum around the north- 
ern shore of the Lake of Gennesaret, to the hilly country lying 
at its northeastern angle, would have but little more distance 
to go than they who go by water. Those who journey on foot 
would have to cross the upper Jordan; but we know that it is 
fordable in many points. Wherefore it seems that Jesus and 
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the twelve directed their course in direction northeast across 
the Lake of Gennesaret to the hilly country on its northeastern 
shore. The people saw their departure, and set out in a vast 
multitude on foot for the other side of the lake. As the vast 
throngs moved onward in great haste, they received large 
accessions from all the villages bordering on the northern shore 
of the lake, until the number of the multitude was about five 
thousand besides women and children. 

The expression of Mark, ‘‘they ran there together on foot 
from all the cities, and outwent them,” indicates that the 
crowds journeyed with great haste. The reason of the haste is 
obvious. The report had circulated among the people, that 
the Christ was about to withdraw from the people into a desert 
place, and they feared that, if Jesus and his Apostles first 
reached land, they would hide themselves in some part of the 
desert. The multitudes therefore made haste, and succeeded 
in reaching the other side, before those in the boat came to land. 

After a period of preaching and working so active that 
time was not afforded for the taking of food, Jesus invited his 
Apostles to come into a secluded place for some rest and time 
for reflection. The apostolic body therefore set out across the 
lake for that purpose, and the thirteenth verse of Matthew 
simply expresses this design, and the setting out to accomplish 
a0 

When Jesus comes forth out of the boat on the north- 
eastern shore of the lake he finds the multitudes awaiting him. 
This following of the people was a certain degree of faith; 
crude and imperfect, but still it was a beginning. Our Lord 
was pleased with the act of the multitudes, and being filled 
with compassion of them, he withdrew up into the mountain, 
and the multitudes followed him. There Jesus taught them, 
Jesus invited the Apostles to rest, but he rested not. He 
recognized his Father’s work in the multitudes who followed 
him, and he taught them and healed their sick. 

It is good, even in the midst of apostolic work, to with- 
draw from the active work, and give some time to recollection. 

The perfect life is balanced by active work and quiet 
recollection. In our days too many persuade themselves that 
they absolve their consciences by attention to official duties, 


. 
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and they altogether neglect the development of the interior 
spiritual life in their souls. The consequence is that they 
become dry and unspiritual, and hold little communion with 
their divine Master. In the hearts of such men there reigns a 
sort of lonely desolation; they give all their time to routine 
work, and are seldom found alone before the Blessed Sacrament 
communing with their Master. 

The action of Jesus, therefore on this occasion was an 
example for all of us. But the people, in their zeal to hear 
Jesus, invade his quiet. As he nears the land, he sees a vast 
multitude awaiting him; and going forth out of the ship, 
he ascends with his Apostles a slight elevation of land, and 
sits down with his twelve. The multitude immediately sur- 
round him: ‘‘And raising his eyes he saw the great multitude 
coming to him from all sides.”’ 

The time is designated by St. John: ‘‘The Passover, 
the feast of the Jews, was at hand.” This designation of 
time may have been given to explain why so many people 
were assembled; they may have been assembling to go down 
to the temple at Jerusalem. 

With this pasch the last year of Jesus’ life on earth opens; 
it will close with that great passover, when Jesus will be 
offered on the cross. The events of this last year occupy 
more than half of the Gospels. Much of the preceding events 
had been preparatory; but in this last year Jesus finished 
his work. 

Though the people were importunate and unreasonable 
in thus intruding at a time when Jesus and his band were 
seeking a needed rest, yet we see that the Master receives the 
people with benignity. He teaches them and heals their 
sick. 

There is here also a lesson for the servants of the great 
Master. Many times the people will invade the priest’s 
quiet, and trouble him with unreasonable and importunate 
demands. Many times, when the priest is fatigued and hungry, 
the people will make demands on his time. If the servant 
wishes to imitate the Master, he must put down his own 
feelings, stifle the irritability that comes on so readily at such 
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a time, and he must with benignity and patience counsel 
the people, instruct them, and aid them in every way in his 
power. 

St. Mark tells us that Jesus taught the people many 
things; both Matthew and Luke speak of many cures of the 
sick. While Jesus preaches and heals many, the day passes, 
and evening is now drawing on, when the Apostles draw near 
to Jesus, and advise him that the day is declining, and that 
they are in a desert place, where the multitudes can not 
procure food. They conjecture that the Master had been so 
occupied with teaching and healing that he had not adverted 
to the lateness of the hour and the need of food. They ask 
therefore that Jesus dismiss the people, that they may go 
into the nearest villages, and buy food.. 

It seems quite probable that Philip first came to Jesus, 
and on the part of the Apostles, made known the condition 
of things. Jesus makes trial of his faith: -‘‘Whence are we 
to buy bread, that these may eat?”’ 

It is not necessary to tell Christians of our day that 
Christ ‘“‘himself knew what he would do.” But John wrote 
in an age when the character of Christ was new to the world; 
and the Evangelist inserts this line, lest men might think 
from the question addressed to Philip that Jesus was puzzled 
by the issue. 

It is evident that the Apostles had been discussing the 
affair of bread for the multitude, and had made estimates 
on the quantity of bread needed. Philip promptly answers 
that two hundred pennyworth of bread is not sufficient for 
the multitudes, that every man might have a little. Had 
Philip been endowed with the faith that he afterwards had, 
after the descent of the Holy Ghost, he would have responded: 
“With thee, O Lord, is all power; thine is the universe and the 
fullness thereof. Why question we of bread? If it be thy 
will that these shall eat, speak the word, and they shall be 
filled. ”’ 

Philip’s interview left the issue undecided, and now the 
other members of the apostolic body come up, and ask Jesus 
to dismiss the multitudes. Jesus answers: ‘‘The people 
have no need to go away; give ye them to eat. ”’ 
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Here again he tests their faith, The time came after- 
wards that every man of that body would have straightway 
responded: ‘‘Lord, if thou willest, we will command the 
people to sit down, and we will give them food; for thy power 
can do all things.” 

We may well note here the difference between the con- 
duct of the Apostles in this event and the Blessed Virgin’s 
conduct on a similar occasion at Cana. She did not raise 
the question of the difficulty of the thing; but with a calm, 
Sweet trust revealed the need; and then, even when men 
who know not the hidden ways of faith might think that she 
was repulsed, she bade all prepare for the miracle. But the 
Apostles were not equal to Mary in faith and love. After the 
created humanity of Jesus Christ, Mary his Mother stands 
alone among angels and men, the most perfect of all God’s 
creatures. 

The Apostles make answer to Jesus: ‘‘We can not feed 
these multitudes here, unless we go into the villages and buy 
two hundred pennyworth of bread.” They said this, not 
in the sense that they proposed a possible way out of the 
difficulty: they well knew that the specified sum of money 
was not possessed by them collectively. But their meaning 
is to represent to the Lord how impossible the thing is. The 
piece of money here called a penny was a coin in value equiv- 
alent to the price of a day’s labor; and the Apostles, who had 
just been commanded to possess no gold or silver or bronze 
in their wallets could not have been possessed of such a sum. 

There is therefore a tinge of irony in the answer of the 
Apostles. They are surprised that Jesus has asked them to 
do a naturally impossible thing. No thought seems to have 
entered their minds to appeal to the power of the Master to 
supply the need of food. 

Jesus asks them: ‘‘How many loaves have ye? go and 
see.”’ It is not reasonable to suppose that the Apostles 
canvassed the entire multitude, seeking if any had bread. 
Familiarity with the customs of the East, and a preceding 
observation had taught them that the people were unprovided 
with food. 
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The question of Jesus was not directed to ascertain what 
provisions the Apostles had in actual possession, but what 
they were able to procure by ordinary means. Andrew 
now makes known to Jesus that a lad is present having five 
barley loaves and two roasted fishes. 

Jansenius believes that Andrew there spoke of the food 
which the Apostles had brought with them; and he believes 
that the term ravédpiov is applied to one of the Apostles. 

This seems highly improbable. First, if these loaves 
and fishes were food which the Apostles had provided for 
themselves, they would not be spoken of as belonging to a 
certain one; and secondly, it is incongruous that Andrew 
should speak of one of his fellow Apostles as a “‘lad.” 

Wherefore we believe that Andrew had observed a certain 
boy carrying these articles, and that he thereby knew that 
this small portion of food was available. 

We can not determine for what definite purpose the boy 
brought the bread and fishes thither. He may have followed 
the throngs in the hope of selling them; he may have destined 
them for his own food. 

Jesus speaks of this bread and the fishes as already in the 
possession of the Apostles; for he knew that their resources 
were sufficient to procure that quantity of food, or perhaps he 
knew that the food was freely offered to the Apostles. In 
fact, it may have been that some one had sent by this boy 
the offering of this bread and fishes to the Lord and his 
Apostles. It was not a delicate species of food. The coarse 
barley loaf was the food of the poor; but Jesus Christ was 
poor, and led the life of the poor, in the midst of the poor 
people. 

The vast multitude was assembled in a large plain wherein 
was much grass, affording a pleasant place to sit. Jesus 
orders his Apostles to make the people sit down on the grass 
in groups ranging from fifty to one hundred in every group. 
The people know not the reason for this; but it is the command 
of Jesus and they obey. Not all of them have divine faith, 
but they are all filled with awe of Jesus, having seen his 
wonderful works. 
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The reason that the people are arranged in groups is 
that they may be the more easily served with food. It was 
not a mere mouthful that they were to receive, which they 
might eat standing, but a full meal. 

Mark states that the groups were of hundreds and of 
fifties respectively; while Luke records that the Lord’s com- 
mandment had been to arrange the people ‘‘in companies, 
about fifty each.” There is no contradiction here. The ” 
Lord’s words did not impose a command to number heads. 
and place exactly fifty in each company. The intent of the 
Lord was to arrange the people in convenient groups, so that 
the Apostles could readily pass among them distributing 
the bread and fishes. The Apostles made known to the people 
the Lord’s wishes; and in obeying, they divided up in groups 
which sometimes numbered a hundred. 

The Lord does this to avoid confusion, and also that no 
man may be passed by without food. The Lord is a great 
lover of order, and that vast multitude could not, in an orderly 
manner be fed, without being divided into companies, as 
Jesus gave commandment to do. 

Jesus now orders the bread and the fishes to be brought 
to him; and lifting up his eyes to Heaven, he blessed them, 
and broke them, and gave them to his disciples to set before 
the people. The blessing of the food was an ordinary pro- 
cedure of our Lord, when about to partake of food. It was 
an act of thanksgiving to God for the daily bread of the body. 
But in this particular case, it showed men that the power 
which wrought the multiplication of that substance was 
Christ’s in virtue of his Divinity by which he was equal to the 
Father Almighty. The Apostles took up some of the pieces 
and gave them to the people; they continued to pass around 
through the companies and serve them with the bread and 
fish, till every man had eaten, and was filled. 

The miracle was wrought in such manner that the mirac- 
ulous effect became evident to all, while the mode of the 
act was hidden. The five loaves were broken in pieces, and 
thus also the two fishes, and the pieces were distributed, and 
in some way, during the distribution, they were imperceptibly 
multiplied. 
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This multiplication of loaves and fishes took place in 
the same way in which the barrel of meal and the cruse of oil 
of the widow of Zarephath did not fail until the day that the 
Lord sent rain upon the earth.—I: [III] Kings, XVII. 14-16. 

Men seek to know how the substance of the bread was 
increased; whether by creation or conversion of some other 
created thing. We hold such investigation to be profitless; 
for we can not know it here. Let men tell how the grass 
grows; how the food that we eat produces vital energy; how 
the thinking, reasoning soul gradually exercises its high 
functions in the child that comes forth from the womb; how 
the soul can exist separated from the body; how the body, 
which is constantly changing, and which finally is resolved 
to dust, and mingled with the common dust of earth, still 
preserves its identity, and will be again united to the soul,— 
let men explain these things before they vex their souls 
with trying to explain the mode of God’s operation in extra- - 
ordinary mysteries. 

But there was something in those men that is not in the 
grave; there is a part of us all that belongs to eternity. And 
the feeding of the multitude in the desert is but a type of the 
manner in which Jesus feeds the souls of men.. And how little 
we appreciate this food? How remiss and careless are our 
efforts to have it? We make great efforts to have the things 
that serve that little part of us that in a few years will rot in 
the grave; and we give little or no thought to the things that 
are necessary to that nobler part of us that shall outlive the 
great globe itself. Our ambition is directed to promote the 
pleasure and the glory of a thing which is destined to be the 
food of worms; and we often forget altogether the interests of 
that part of us which is destined to live eternal life in the king- 
dom of God. In this is man’s folly, and that folly is well-nigh 
universal. 

If a friend, for whom we had done all things in our power, 
should continually undervalue, despise, and reject our gifts, we 
should, after a time, turn from the ungrateful man in disgust. 
And Christ receives worse ingratitude from many who call 
themselves his followers. Man should awake to the proper 
realization that he belongs to eternity; that he is here in a 
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larval state; 
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and that he has no right to set his heart to have 


anything permanent here, or rest in anything here; his sole 
duty here is to fit himself by proper discipline to possess the 


fullness of life with Christ. 


MATT. XIV. 22-36. 
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22. And straightway he 
constrained the disciples to 
enter into the boat, and to go 
before him unto the other side, 
till he should send the multi- 


tudes away. 


23. And after he had sent 
the multitudes away, he went 
up into the mountain apart to 
pray: and when even was 
come, he was there alone. 
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45. And _ straightway he 
constrained his disciples to 
enter into the boat, and to go 
before him unto the other side 
to Bethsaida, while he himself 
sendeth the multitude away. 

46. And after he had taken 
leave of them, he departed into 
the mountain to pray. 
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24. But the boat was now 


in the midst of the sea, 
distressed by the waves; for 
the wind was contrary. 

25. And in the fourth 


watch of the night he came 
unto them, walking upon the 
sea. 

26. And when the disciples 
saw him walking on the sea, 
they were troubled, saying: 
It is an apparition; and they 
cried out for fear. 

27. But straightway Jesus 
spoke unto them, saying: Be 
of good cheer; it is 1; be not 
afraid. 

28. And Peter answered 
him and said: Lord, if it be 
thou, bid me come unto thee 
upon the waters. 

29. And he said: Come. 
And Peter went down from the 
boat, and walked upon the 
waters, and came to Jesus. 

30. But when he saw the 
wind, he was afraid; and be- 
ginning to sink, he cried out, 
saying: Lord, save me. 

31. And immediately Jesus 
stretched forth his hand, and 
took hold of him, and saith 
unto him: O thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt? 

32. And when they were 
gone up into the boat, the 
wind ceased. 
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47. And when even was 
come, the boat was in the 
midst of the sea, and he alone 
on the land. 

48. And seeing them dis- 
tressed in rowing, for the wind 
was contrary unto them, about 
the fourth watch of the night 
he cometh unto them, walking 
on the sea; and he would 
have passed by them: 

49. But they, when they 
saw him walking on the sea, 
supposed that it was an appa- 
rition, and cried out: 

50. For they all saw him, 
and were troubled. But he 
straightway spoke with them, 
and saith unto them: Be of 
good cheer: it is 1% bernasg 
afraid. 


sr. And ‘he went. up unte 
them into the boat; and the 
wind ceased: and they were 
sore amazed in themselves; 
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33. And they that were in 
the boat worshipped him, say- 
ing: Of a truth thou art the 
Son of God. 

34. And when they had 
crossed over, they came to the 
land, unto Gennesaret. 


35. And when the men of 
that place knew him, they sent 
into all that region round 
about, and brought unto him 
all that were sick; 


36. And they besought him 
that they might only touch 
the border of his garment: and 
as many as touched were made 
whole. 
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s2. For they understood 
not concerning the loaves, but 
their heart was hardened. 


53. And when they had 
crossed over, they came to the 


land unto Gennesaret, and 
moored to the shore. 
54. And when they were 


come out of the boat, straight- 
way the people knew him. 


ss. And ran round about 
that whole. region, and began 
to carry about on their beds 
those that were sick, where 
they heard he was. 

56. And wheresoever he 
entered, into villages, or into 
cities, or into the country, they 
laid the sick in the market- 
places, and besought him that 
they might touch if it were 
but the border of his garment: 
and as many as touched him 
were made whole. 
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14. When therefore the 
people saw the sign which he 
did; they said: This is of a 
truth the prophet that cometh 
into the world. 

15. Jesus therefore perceiv- 
ing that they were about to 
come and take him by force, 
to make him king, withdrew 
again into the mountain him- 
self alone. 

16. And when evening 
came, his disciples went down 
unto the sea; 
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17. And they entered into 
a boat, and were going over the 
sea unto Capharnaum. And it 
was now dark, and Jesus had 
not yet come to them. 


18. And the sea was rising 
by reason of a great wind that 
blew. 

Do. wy nen. therefore “they 
had rowed about five and 
twenty or thirty furlongs, they 
behold Jesus walking on the 
sea, and drawing nigh unto the 
boat: and they were afraid. 

20. But he saith unto them: 
It is I; be not afraid. 

2a 1 hey were willing 
therefore to receive him into 
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the boat: and straightway the 1) mAotov ént tH¢ yijs etc ty UTHYov. 
boat was at the land whither 


they were going. 


In the twenty-second verse of the text of Matthew, though 
B omits the article 7 before 7Aofov, nearly allthe other author- 
ities have it. In the twenty-fourth verse the clause, oradious 
qodnrovs aro THS YRS ametxyer, is not found in many uncial 
codices. It is adopted by the Peshitto, Syriac, Cureton’s 
Syriac, the Armenian and Coptic versions. Tischendorf 
rejects it. In Verse twenty-nine, we accept the reading xal 
ArOev on the authority of B, C*, Cureton’s Syriac, the Arme- 
nian version, Chrysostom, and Tischendorf. The other author- 
ities have édGeiv. In Verse thirty toyupov is found after 
dvewov in B’, C, D, et al. It is rejected by &, B*, 33, the 
Coptic version, and by T ischendorf, Westcott and Hort. In 
Verse thirty-three many codices read éA@ovtes mpocextyncay, 
which reading is followed by the Vulgate, Syriac and Armenian 
versions; Nand B omit the éA@dvres, and this is endorsed by 
the Coptic and Ethiopian versions, and by Tischendorf, West- 
cott and Hort. In the thirty-fourth verse many codices have 
eis Thy yhv Vevvnoapér. The reading ért tiv yiv eis Tevynoaper 
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is found in &, B, and D, and is approved by Tischendorf, 
Westcott and Hort. 

In the forty-eighth verse of the text of Mark, though the 
best authorities have dev, E, F, G, H, U, T, I’, et al., have 
eldev, In Verse forty-nine, the infinitive eivas is used after 
¢dvracwa in A, D, X, T, I, et al. In Verse fifty-one, the 
reading av é« mepioood has the authority of A, X, I, Ul, 
et al., and of Tischendorf. Most of the codices of the Vulgate — 
follow this reading. In§&, B, L, A, and 102 Avay stands alone; 
and this reading is supported by the Peshitto, and Ethiopian 
versions, and by Westcott and Hort. At the end of Verse 
fifty-two we find the clause «ai éGavpafov in A, D, X, T, 
II, et al. This is followed by the Armenian and Ethiopian 
and Syriac versions. In the last member of Verse fifty-two 
jv yap appears in A, D, M*, X, I, Il, et al. This is followed 
by the Vulgate, Syriac, Armenian and Ethiopian versions. 
"AAX’ jv is the reading of &, B, C, A, 28, 33, and of Tischen- 
dorf, Westcott and Hort. In Verse fifty-three ets [evynoapér 
is supported by the authority of %)-B, Cy. Ay 28032) ang 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. -A, D, N, X, I; 0, et aig 
have 7\Oov éxt tHhv yhv Tevvicapéer. This reading is followed 
by the Vulgate, Syriac, and Ethiopian versions. The Coptic 
and Armenian versions omit the tv yRv. At the end of 
Verse fifty-four, A, D, and A add of dvdpes tod torou éxetvov, 
This is followed by the Syriac and Armenian versions. 

Night was drawing on when the multitudes had finished 
eating the loaves and the fishes. The vast multitude knew 
whence they had been fed, and they acknowledge that the 
author of the wondrous miracle is the great Prophet for whom 
Israel had long waited. 

But they had heard that the great Prophet should be a 
king, that he should sit on the throne of David, and that his 
kingdom should be glorious and without end. They were not 
spiritual men; the ordinary man of the world is never a spirit- 
ual man. It is only by a mighty effort to rise above nature 
that we climb up to the plane of a spiritual man. The men 
who make up the rank and file of humanity do not make this 
effort, and do not live on this plane. 
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These men therefore began to formulate a design to 
proclaim Jesus the king of the Jews. Jesus became aware of 
their intentions; and he therefore immediately constrained his 
Apostles to re-embark, and to make for the opposite shore. The 
Apostles obey, and then Jesus dismisses the people, and with- 
draws into the mountain, where he had at first sat while he 
taught the multitudes. 

The force of the waduv, again, used by St. John implies 
that, during the feeding of the multitude and the re-embarka- 
tion of the Apostles, Jesus had come down close to the shore 
of the lake. When he had dismissed the multitude, he with- 
drew again up into the mountain alone. Jesus had no difficulty 
in dismissing the multitude; for there was in him that majesty 
of presence that when he would be obeyed, an unseen power 
moved the hearts of men to do his commands. 

Jesus went into the seclusion of the mountain to get away 
from all society of men, that he might commune with Heaven 
in conditions most favorable to prayer. He needed not this 
for himself, but he did it for us, to teach us the way of per- 
fection. 

We see also in the present event a striking example of the 
humility of Jesus. He flees from honors and praise with the 
eagerness with which we run away from humiliations and 
trials. When they sought him to crucify him, he went to meet 
them, and offered himself to them; when they seek him to make 
him king, he flees away into the mountain alone. He was 
their King, but not in the sense in which they conceived it. 
He was their King, and he is our King, and the King of the 
universe, in that higher, better sense that only spiritual men 
can appreciate. These men sought to make Jesus a King in 
a worldly sense; let us seek to make him our King in the true 
sense. Let us make him our King in the sense that St. Ber- 
nard in ecstatic love cried out: ‘‘I have found the heart of 
a King, of a Brother, of a loving Friend Jesus.”” Let us make 
him our King in the sense that we believe in him with all our 
soul, and that we love him with all our soul. Let us make 
him our King in the sense that all we do in thought, word, and 
deed is for Jesus Christ. Perhaps in the past, pleasure or 
gain has been our king. Let it be so no longer. Let us not 
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waste the great possibilities of life on the dross of this world. 
It is only the love of Jesus Christ and his service which make 
it great to live. 

The Apostles began their voyage across the lake at night- 
fall. Though there was no storm like to that which they had 
encountered in going over to the land of the Gerasenes, never- 
theless there was a contrary wind, so that the boat was tossed 
about by the waves, and small headway was made towards 
the point towards which their course was directed. Such 
conditions continued until the fourth watch of the night, 
and at that time they had made only twenty-five or thirty 
stadia of the voyage. The stadium was originally the distance 
between the terminal pillars of the stadium at Olympia, which 
consisted of six hundred feet. It was afterwards adopted 
by the Romans as a measure of distance. 

The fourth watch of the night began at three o’clock after 
midnight, and lasted until six in the morning; hence we can 
well imagine the difficulty of the voyage, when the Apostles 
were only able to row about three miles over the course in that 
time. 

This storm was also a type of harder storms that awaited 
the Apostles in their apostolic life. The Lord Jesus allows 
them to be buffeted by the waves during the greater portion of 
the night, to test their faith, and to show them that though he 
was not with them in bodily presence, yet his power was with 
them. 

At the fourth watch the Apostles see Jesus coming towards 
them walking upon the sea. They saw by his course that he 
would pass by them; they thought it was an apparition, and 
they cried out in terror. At their cry, Jesus speaks to them 
words of tenderness and encouragement: “ Be ye of good cheer: 
ies 1; be.ye not afraid.” 

By walking upon the waves, Jesus shows himself to be 
Lord of the elements, the Lord of nature. It must have made 
a deep impression on the minds of the Apostles to see their 
Master there in the midst of the storm and the night walking 
upon the waves. 

In showing forth that he would have passed them by, if 
they had not called to him, the Lord Jesus shows us the neces- 
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sity of petition in our distresses. He is always within hearing 
of our cries; but he may pass us by, if our faith move us not 
to cry to him in our need. 

Peter now shows forth that impulsiveness of character and 
ardor of faith which always distinguished him. The Lord was 
within sound of a human voice, and Peter cries out: ‘Lord, if 
it be thou, bid me come to thee upon the waters.’’ And Jesus 
answered: “Come.” At that one word, Peter descended 
from the boat, “and walked upon the waters, and came to 
Jesus.” 

This event shows the greatness of Peter’s faith. In 
expressing his request in hypothetical form, he does not indi- 
cate any doubt. Itis simply a form of speech to express a wish 
to come to Jesus. Not one in the boat doubted that it was 
Jesus upon the sea, after he had spoken to them. There was 
that in his words that convinced them that it was he. 

But Peter’s faith was more than a mere belief in the 
presence there of Jesus: it was a belief in his character, in his 
power. At Jesus’ sole word Peter committed himself to the 
mercy of the waves where no human power could save him. 
It was not a mere experiment, a mere trial; men do not make 
such experiments at the peril of their lives. It was faith, and 
this faith was so strong that Peter walked upon the waters, 
and came close to Jesus. 

We have before declared that we approve the reading, 
“and came to Jesus.” It is supported by excellent authority, 
and is in harmony with the context. We know that, at the 
time that Peter began to sink, he was so near that Jesus put 
forth his hand, and sustained him. Now the fact that Peter 
had gone forth from the boat, and walked to a point so close to 
Jesus, justifies the expression, “and came to Jesus.” We 
believe that the reading of the other codices arose from the 
consideration that Peter did not perfectly succeed in what he 
attempted to do before he began to sink. But the fact that 
he came so close to Jesus justifies the reading which we defend. 

As Peter progressed upon the waters, it is natural to 
suppose that his faith grew stronger. But now Jesus would 
perfect his faith still more, and therefore he submits it to a 
severer test. By the permission of Jesus, the wind now in- 
creased in violence, the waves grew more furious, and Peter 
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feared, and at this juncture the Lord Jesus permitted him to 
sink; whereupon Peter cried out: ‘‘Lord, save me.” And 
Jesus stretched forth his hand, and took hold of him and saith 
unto him: ‘‘O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” 
And Jesus and Peter went up into the boat, and the wind 
ceased, “and straightway the boat was at the land whither 
they were going.”’ 

The whole passage concerning Peter’s walking upon the 
waters to come to Jesus is omitted by Mark, and the reason is 
evident. Though Peter wavered a little in faith at the last 
moment, nevertheless the whole event was an indication of 
greater faith than that displayed by the other Apostles. By 
faith he went forth out of the boat upon stormy waves, wherein 
no man could live by natural power; by faith he actually 
walked upon these waves; and his fear, even in the supreme 
test, moved him to seek rescue from Jesus. 

Now Mark derived his data largely from the oral preaching 
of Peter; and the Apostle in humility omitted this episode. 

By allowing Peter partially to sink, the Lord Jesus forcibly 
teaches Peter on whose power to rely in the storms that should 
come upon him as the prince of the Apostles. No man can fail 
who is doing Jesus Christ’s work. He may not achieve that at 
which he aims, but he can not fail by the force of outside 
causes. If sucha one fail, it must be by a defection in himself, 
by ceasing to do Christ’s work; and, of course, for such failures 
the Master is not responsible. 

St. Peter’s walking on the waves illustrates our life of 
faith. When Jesus bade St. Peter come to him upon the 
waves, St. Peter believed, and the effect of his faith was the 
fact that he walked upon the waters. Jesus Christ also 
bids us to come to him over the stormy sea of life. By faith 
we go forth to come to him, and if we believe as we should 
believe, and make our lives conform to our faith there is no 
storm that can submerge us. Christ may allow our faith 
to be tested; he may allow the waves to rage in wild tumult; 
he may allow the angry winds to buffet us, and afflict us: 
but they can not destroy us. When our conscience assures 
us that we are following the Lord, we may be careless of all 
things that are against us. But our conscience must be 
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honest. Some hoodwink their consciences, and persuade 
themselves that» that is right which their misguided wills 
desire. Selfish interests prevent them from an honest scrutiny 
of their lives. It becomes second nature in them to scant 
the rights of justice and right in favor of themselves. They 
have become so used to their false standards that they, in 
a measure, adopt them as true; they deceive themselves. 
They are responsible for the deception, for it is the outcome 
of falsehood and of the excessive service of this world. 

No man has greater motives of happiness even in this world 
than the true follower of Christ. He may have nothing of 
this world’s goods, but he knows that he has eternal treasures 
in Heaven. His life may be beset by storms; but he knows 
that the Master is near, and the Master will not let the storms 
of life destroy him. That hand that saved St. Peter on 
Gennesaret’s waves is ready to save every one that cries 
to the Lord for help. The storm may for a time shut out 
the light of Heaven; it may seem to us, as it seemed to St. 
Peter, that we are perishing; but if we have faith, we can not 
perish. God’s power is infinite, and God’s power is pledged 
to save every man who trusts in God. Our faith in God and 
in all God has taught should be absolute, without any reser- 
vation; it should be a total giving of ourselves to God, without 
any questioning of God’s ways and judgments. We should 
be content with the dim seeing that God grants us here, and 
wait for the day of the full manifestation. That disposition 
of mind which continually draws back at the mysterious, 
and falters, and halts, and wonders, and questions, is fatal 
to faith. The travelers who go to sea in ships lie down to 
sleep at night in the storm and feel a sense of security because 
they know that one who knows the sea is on the bridge, and 
capable men are at all the posts. And yet these men can fail, 
and often have failed. In following Christ our Captain is 
omniscient and almighty: The winds, and the sea, and all 
things obey him. Why therefore do we fear? or why do 
we complain of our lot in life? Our present life has only one 
purpose, to prepare us for Heaven, and God alone knows 
how to dispose our lives for that great end. What matters 
it therefore whether it be by sunshine or storm, by peace 
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or by war, by prosperity or by adversity that God makes 
us fit for our true country which is Heaven? Jesus gently 
chided St. Peter for his lack of faith. Jesus had told St. 
Peter to come to him, and by that invitation became pledged 
to protect him. And so it is with us; no obstacle can prevent 
us from coming to Jesus, if we faithfully direct our lives to 
him. To lose hope in the face of any possible danger is an 
insult to our divine Leader. 

St. Mark tells us that on account of the hardness of 
their hearts, the Apostles had not realized the full significance 
of the multiplication of the loaves and fishes. They were 
often slow to believe; and Jesus was often obliged to chide 
them for weakness in faith. But when Jesus came into the 
boat that night, they believed in him, and worshipped him, 
saying: ‘‘Of a truth, thou art the Son of God.” This was 
the grand object of all the miracles of Christ, to bring the 
world to a confession of that truth, on which the Christian 
religion is founded. All creeds that do not begin with that 
confession and end with it are spurious. 

The place at which they landed is called both by Matthew 
and by Mark Gennesaret. This name designates that region ~ 
which slopes down to the Lake of Gennesaret on the west 
and northwest. It was a beautiful and fertile region, and 
had within its confines the cities Capharnaum, Corozain, 
Magdala, Tiberias, and Bethsaida. And when the men of 
that region heard that Jesus was in their land, they brought 
to him their sick, wherever he chanced to be. And even those 
who touched the hem of his garment were healed. They 
placed the sick in the market places and the streets, and 
besought Jesus that he might allow the hem of his garment 
to touch them, and this touch was sufficient, and Jesus 
healed them all. This touch of the hem of Jesus’ garment is 
to be understood in the same manner as that touch which 
healed the woman having the issue of blood.—Luke VIII. 44. 

With what avidity these people seek the temporal benefit 
of health from Jesus? It belonged to this present order 
of things: it was sensible. But that same people turned 
away from Jesus, when he taught them the truths of his 
kingdom. It is the everlasting error that ruins the life of 
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man. 


Bic! 


There is no error more fatal to man’s proper life. 


Man is ever prone to prize this world, and to neglect eternal 
life; and he gives his life to a world that can only give him 
in return a grave in which his body shall rot. 


22. On the morrow the 
multitude which stood on the 
other side of the sea saw that 
there was no. other boat 
there, save one, and that Jesus 
entered not with his disciples 
into the boat, but that his 
disciples went away alone; 

23. Howbeit there came 
boats from Tiberias nigh unto 
the place where they ate the 
bread after the Lord had given 
thanks: 

24. When the multitude 
therefore saw that Jesus was 
not there, neither his disciples, 
they themselves got into the 
boats, and came to Caphar- 
naum, seeking Jesus. 

25. And when they found 
him on the other side of the 
sea, they said unto him: Rabbi, 
when camest thou hither? 

26. Jesus answered them 
and said: Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Ye seek me, not be- 
cause ye saw signs, but because 
ye ate of the loaves, and were 
filled. 

27. Work not for the meat 
which perisheth, but for the 
meat which abideth unto 
eternal life, which the Son of 
man shall give unto you: for 
him the Father, even God, hath 
sealed. 
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28. They said therefore 
unto him: What must we do, 
that we may work the works 
of God? 


29. Jesus answered and said 
unto them: This is the work 
of God, that ye believe in him 
whom he hath sent. 

a0. ‘Ihey. “sad. ~ therefore 
unto him: What then doest 
thou for a sign, that we may 
see, and believe thee? What 
workest thou? 


ara0.Quc fatherss ate. ithe 
manna in the wilderness; as it 
is written: He gave them 


bread out of Heaven to eat. 


32. Jesus therefore “said 
foto themis Verly.overily,: 1 
say unto you: Moses gave 
you not bread out of Heaven; 
but my Father giveth you the 
true bread out of Heaven. 

33. For the bread of God 
is that which cometh down out 
of Heaven, and giveth life unto 
the world. 


34. They. said: “therefore 
unto him: Lord, evermore 
give us this bread. 

35. Jesus said unto them: 


I am the bread of life: he that 
cometh to me shall not hunger, 
and he that believeth in me 
shall never thirst. 

30: - But. I said <unta.cyou 
that ye have seen me, and yet 
believe not. 

37. All that which the 
Father giveth me shall come 
unto me; and him that cometh 
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to me I will 
out. 


38. For I am come down 
from Heaven, not to do mine 
own will, but the will of him 
that sent me. 

39. And this is the will of 
him that sent me, that of all 
that which he hath given me 
I should lose nothing, but 
should raise it up at the last 
day. 


in no wise cast 


40. For this is the will of 
my Father, that every one that 
beholdeth the Son, and believ- 
eth in him, should have eternal 
life; and I will raise him up 
at the last day. 

4r. The Jews — therefore 
murmured concerning him, be- 
cause he said: I am the bread 


which came down out of 
Heaven. 
42. And they said: Is not 


this Jesus, the son of Joseph, 
whose father and mother we 
know? how doth he now say: 
I am come down out of Heaven? 

43. Jesus answered and said 
unto them: Murmur not among 
yourselves. 

44. No man can come to 
me, except the Father who 
sent me draw him: and I will 
raise him up in the last day. 

4500 1t' 4s: written. -in_ the 
Prophets: And they shall all 
be taught of God. Every one 
that hath heard from the 
Father, and hath learned, com- 
eth unto me. 
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46. Not that any man hath 46. Ody ber cov Ilarépx s0- 
seen the Father, save he who  paxéy ttc, ei i 6 Oy nape Oe04, 
is from God, he hath seen the obto¢ éhoaxev toy [laréoa. 
Father. 

47. Verily, verily, I say 47. “Aphy duqy Aéyo duty: 
unto you: He that believeth ‘O motedwy eyet Cwhy atovroy. 
hath eternal life. 


In Verse twenty-six of the text of John pé is omitted by 
&, A, by the Sinaitic Syriac, and by Tischendorf. In Verse 
thirty-nine Ilatpds is added by I, A, A, II et al. This reading © 
is followed by the Vulgate, Armenian and Ethiopian versions, 
and by Cyril and Augustine. In the last clause of Verse 
thirty-nine atrov is found in E, G, H, S, V, lr, 4, A, et al. In 
the fortieth Verse tod méuwpavtes pe. is omitted after 
tov...llatpes pov in &,'B, -C; Dp, T “and Ur at 1s rejected 
by the Sahidic, Coptic, Syriac, Armenian and Ethiopian ver- 
sions, and by many of the Fathers. In Verse forty-seven 
eis €ué is omitted by &, B, C and T. 

The multitude that had been fed with the five loaves and 
two fishes passed the night in the region round about where 
the miracle had been performed. They saw-that there was 
only one boat there on that evening, and that the disciples 
entered into that boat, and put out for the other side, leaving 
Jesus on the site of the miracle. The people therefore believed 
that Jesus was still in the region where they had eaten the 
bread; and when morning dawned, they sought him. In the 
meantime, ships come over from Capharnaum, and as they 
knew that Jesus dwelt much at Capharnaum, they take pas- 
sage in these ships, and go over to Capharnaum, and there 
they find him; and they, in the native simplicity of Syrians, 
ask him how he was come thither. 

Their surprise was well founded; for a miracle of which 
they knew nothing had been wrought. The wonderment 
of the people impressed the Apostles; for their minds were 
filled with the marvelous events, of the preceding night, and 
this astonishment of the people was in itself a corroboration 
of the veracity of the miracle, and it is recorded for that pur- 
pose by St. John. 
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To understand the simple question addressed to Jesus by 
the multitude, one must have travelled in Syria, and must 
have observed the simple, childish ways of the people. 

Jesus answers not the question; for its answer would 
involve the explanation of an event that he did not wish to 
be made public at that time. But he takes occasion of their 
seeking him to address to them a call to the supernatural order. 

There is a slight difficulty in the twenty-sixth verse, 
wherein Jesus declares that the multitude follow him not on 
account of his miracles, but because they ate of the loaves, 
and were filled. Now in the second verse of the same chapter, 
the Evangelist explicitly affirms that this same great multitude 
followed Jesus, because they saw the signs which he did. 
There is no contradiction here, if we look into the deeper signi- 
fication of Jesus’ words. The people were always willing to 
follow Jesus while he healed their sick, and wrought other 
miracles. Had he done naught but this, he would never have 
encountered the opposition of the Jews. But the people failed 
to see in these miracles the real object for which they were 
performed. Miracles in the life of Jesus were only a means to 
an end, a means to prove his divine character, and his mission, 
and to draw men to have faith in him. The immediate phys- 
ical effect of the miracles only affected a limited number of 
beings, but the faith in Jesus was to be the life of the world. 
Now Jesus says in effect that it was not the signs, considered 
as proofs of his Divinity, that drew the people, but only the 
signs in the beneficent effect that they had on man’s present 
life. They would eat the bread in the desert, and bring their 
sick to be healed; but they turned away from the bread of life, 
and rejected the cure of their souls. As Cardinal Wiseman 
remarks: ‘This discourse opened amidst the wonder, the 
admiration, the reverence of the multitudes: it closed with the 
scoffs and persecution of the Jews, the desertion of the disciples, 
and the vacillating perplexity of his chosen twelve.” And this 
effect followed, because the people did not grasp the proper 
aim and significance of the miracles. 

It was a method of teaching employed by our Saviour to 
take occasion from some work in the natural order to illustrate 
some truth in the supernatural order which bore to the natural 
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entity some metaphorical resemblance. Thus conversing with 
the Samaritan woman at the well, he takes occasion to discourse 
of the eternal fount of divine grace. So in the present case, 
from the feeding of the multitudes Jesus proceeds to the higher 
order of being, to the world of the soul, and speaks of the food 
by which the soul lives. The bread which the multitude ate 
in the desert on the eastern shore of Lake Gennesaret was the 
food that perisheth. The multitudes readily accepted this 
from Jesus. In every age of the world man is ready to give © 
his thought and his labor for that bread. Now Jesus tells man 
in the twenty-seventh verse that there is something better and 
more lasting that should be the object of man’s aspirations and 
his toil. There is something eternal, adapted to the high 
nature of man’s soul, and to the acquisition of this, Jesus 
exhorts his hearers. 

Expositors differ widely in determining the exact entity 
meant by the ‘meat which abideth unto eternal life.” Wise- 
man believes that there is thereby signified the doctrines of 
Jesus; Patrizi believes that it is faith in Jesus Christ; Corluy 
sees therein the Holy Eucharist; Augustine asserted that it 
signified Christ; Maldonatus enlarges the concept, and includes 
therein all things that pertain to eternal life. The true sense 
seems to be that “the meat that abideth unto. eternal life” is 
the new creation of supernatural lifeinman. This will include 
Christ intellectually apprehended by faith; it will include 
divine grace, as the necessary force by which that life is main- 
tained; it will include faith in all the truths of the Christian 
religion, as the bond binding man to the source of supernatural 
life; and it will include love and hope, which are infused into 
the soul as necessary factors to maintain its life. 

Jesus the Incarnate Word, and hence truly the Son of Man, 
gives these entities, and none but he can give them. 

But all these entities are in a certain sense identified with 
Christ. To hold to Christ and to all that Christ stands for, is 
to have them all in one’s heart. Hence we believe that there 
is no difference between the “meat which abideth unto eternal 
life’ of the twenty-seventh verse and the “bread of life’ of 
the thirty-fifth verse. Wherefore Jesus Christ, the Redeemer, 
the Author of grace, the Head of the Church, the Teacher of 
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man is “the meat which abideth unto eternal life’’ and the 
“bread of life.’”’ He is the truth, the way, and the life. We 
receive from him the truth which guides us in the spiritual life. 
If every other word that was ever spoken or written were 
blotted out of the memory of man, the words of Jesus and his 
divine power through the Church would be sufficient. He is 
the way; because not only has he told us what to do, but he 
has lived his teaching in the sight of men, and has left us an 
example how we should live. He is the life; for from him we 
receive the life of our souls, and the graces by which that life 
is supported. 

Our bodies are nourished by bread, by eating it; our souls 
are nourished by Jesus Christ, by believing in him, loving him, 
and keeping his commandments. The Father will not save us 
independently of the Son, for the Father has appointed the Son 
the sole Mediator between Godand man. The universe belongs 
to Christ; and there is no other name under Heaven given 
among men, wherein we must be saved. Now therefore Jesus, 
who is the sole Source and Author of the spiritual life, can 
justly call himself the “meat which abideth unto eternal life”’ 
and the “bread of life.”’ 

Some difficulty is encountered in explaining the peculiar 
force of the expression, ‘“‘for him the Father God has sealed.” 
Dispensing with the review of the various opinions which have 
been pronounced on this question, we believe that Jesus wishes 
thereby to declare the authenticity of his mission, and the 
warrant by which he offered himself to the world as “the food 
that abideth unto eternal life.’’ The people saw before them a 
being in outward form and fashion a man; and this man laid 
claim to be the source, not only of life, but of eternal life. 
Naturally the thought would arise in human minds: Whence 
hath this man the power to do this? Wherefore Jesus pro- 
duces his proof. The sealing of the document gives it its 
authenticity. And God the Father sealed the Son as man, 
because he commissioned him to be the Saviour of men, and 
King of the universe. The basis of this authentic mission is 
the co-equal sonship of Jesus Christ. The man who proclaimed. 
himself the bread of life in that assembly at Capharnaum, did 
so because he was at the same time the Son of God, “in whom 
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dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily, and in whom 
we are made full, who is the head of all principality and power.” 
—Coloss. II. 7-10. More than food to the body, more than 
the light and heat of the sun to life in nature is Jesus Christ 
to the soul of man. Up to the fiftieth verse of the present 
chapter, Jesus propounds the broad necessary truth of his rela- 
tion to the spiritual life of man; in the following verses he 
defines one great way to receive that life which must come | 
from him. 

Christ speaks of this giving as a future thing, because the 
Church through which the life should be communicated to the 
believers was not yet fully organized; and secondly, because 
the spiritual life which comes from Christ is always a future 
effect, considered in its relation to the man who is actually in 
the state of mortal sin. 

The effect of the natural food of the body is transient; it 
nourishes for a time, and then its efficacy is gone, and the body 
needs more food. But the spiritual food which comes from 
Christ is of its own nature eternal. True it is that its posses- 
sion does not confirm to man the possession of eternal life in 
Heaven; but this is not owing to its own intrinsic insufficiency. 
Of itself it is incorruptible, and its effect is eternal; and it is 
only because man renders himself incapable of receiving its 
effect, that man dies a spiritual death. 

Jesus had spoken of working for this wonderful meat ; they 
therefore rightly conceive that there is question of some work 
for them to do. They therefore ask what they shall do, that 
they may accomplish that work. They call the achievement 
the works of God, meaning thereby works which shall obtain 
from God the grand effect spoken of by Jesus. And Jesus 
answers them that the work of which he spoke, the work which 
obtains the ““meat which abideth unto eternal life,”’ is to 
believe in him whom God had sent. It isa more elegant and 
more forcible expression than though Jesus had said, “to 
believe in me.”’ It directs the faith of mankind to Jesus, and 
at the same time, assigns the reason of that faith to be his 
authentic mission from the Father. This present verse is in 
perfect accord with the twenty-seventh verse; for faith in 
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Jesus Christ is the actual employment and use of the bread 
of life which is Christ. 

Christ speaks of the obtaining of spiritual life as a work; 
not in the sense that it is an achievement of man’s own powers; 
but because God demands in the act man’s co-operation. God 
does not consider men as passive buckets into which to pump 
salvation. Man can not believe, or hope, or love as it behoov- 
eth, without the antecedent grace and the help of the Spirit of 
God; but in the working of this effect, God demands, as a 
necessary part of the work, that man shall co-operate. 

The Jews now ask for a miracle to attest the veracity of 
Christ’s teachings. It is quite probable that these who ask this 
question were not of the simple people, but of the scribes and 
Pharisees. They adduce the fact of the manna in the wilder- 
ness, corroborating the historical account of Exodus by the 
words of the Psalm: ‘And he rained down manna upon them 
to eat, and gave them bread from heaven.’’—Ps. LX XVIII. 
24 [Vulg. LX XVII]. 

‘The allusion to the manna arises naturally out of the dis- 
course of Jesus. He had spoken of a food that was unlike all 
other foods, a food that gave to man eternal life; and he had 
told them that the means of having this food was to believe in 
him. Now the Jews did not yet understand the nature of that 
wondrous food. Their thoughts go back to the manna that 
was rained down from heaven, and they mention it, thinking 
that perhaps the food of which Jesus speaks is in some way like 
to this. They are also eager that Jesus should work a miracle. 
They were far removed from the dispositions which are neces- 
sary for faith. Jesus had already wrought many miracles: 
he had raised the dead in the very city in which they were 
assembled. Many of those present in this event had come over 
the lake after eating the loaves and the fishes, and still they ask 
for more miracles. Jesus ignores their demand, but taking 


occasion of their mention of the manna, he continues to illus- 
trate the high theme of faith in himself, and he continues to 
lead the discourse up to that point where he will promulgate 
the grand doctrine of the Eucharist. 

Jesus therefore says to them: “Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Moses gave you not bread from Heaven; but my Father 
giveth you the true bread from Heaven.” 
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Jesus does not contradict the statement of the Psalm, but 
he uses the term Heaven in another sense. The manna was a 
mere material food which dropped down from out of the air. 
The heaven from which it came was the visible heaven. But 
the bread of which Jesus spoke, the bread which he himself 
was, came down from the Empyrean, from the Heaven of the 
throne of God; and this bread was like to the nature of the 
Heaven whence it came. 

‘The mention of Moses in this place is of deep significance. 
Moses was the founder of the first alliance; Jesus is the founder 
of the New Testament. The food which supported the people 
who marched with Moses was sent by God from the visible 
heaven; the food that sustains the followers of Jesus is sent 
by God from the throne of God himself. Though the explicit 
doctrine of the Eucharist is not promulgated until the fifty- 
first verse, nevertheless the conception of the Eucharist 
existing in Christ’s mind impresses a certain character on the 
whole passage. For the Eucharist is naught else than Christ 
himself existing in a sacramental mode of being. Now Moses 
was a type of Christ; and the manna was a type of the Eucha- 
rist; and as the Eucharist is not common bread, but Jesus 
Christ whole and entire, the manna was a type of Jesus him- 
self. Jesus therefore implies that a higher order of things than 
the Mosaic covenant was now instituted in which types give 
place to their respective realities. The manna in the desert 
satisfied the hunger of the wanderers of the Exodus for a few 
hours; but the bread of the New Testament giveth life unto 
the world. It is evident that Jesus here speaks of himself as 
the bread, and of the spiritual life as the life which he will give 
to the world. 

When Jesus declared to the Samaritan woman that he 
would give a water of which those who drank should never 
thirst again, and that the water should be a source of eternal 
life, the woman answered: “Sir, give me this water, that I 
thirst not, neither come all the way hither to draw.” In like 
manner in the present case, the Jews interpreting Christ’s 
words in a material sense, ask that Jesus give them this bread. 
They still think that it is some wondrous bread that Jesus will 
give, something like the manna, but more excellent. 
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Hitherto Jesus had not declared what the bread was. He 
had declared its high nature and effects; he had declared that 
the means of having this bread was to believe in himself. But 
now he clearly enunciates that he is the bread of life. 

What is there in the recorded expressions of human 
thought like to that sentence? Jesus is the bread of life, the 
bread that gives and supports eternal life; but this is not all: 
that bread is freely offered to men; and he who cometh to 
Jesus, and believeth in him shall nevermore hunger and thirst. 

O, if there is one sin that especially grieves the loving 
heart of Jesus Christ, it must be the coldness with which men 
respond to this call! 

It is evident that Jesus means by this hunger and thirst 
the spiritual needs of the soul in order that man may live the 
life of grace on earth and the life of Beatific Vision in Heaven. 
Ponce de Leon voyaged many miles over an unknown sea in 
search of a fountain of perpetual youth. If he had found such 
a fountain in any part of the world, would not all men have 
flocked thither? Would any perils or hardships deter men 
from seeking that fountain? And Jesus Christ offers himself 
to men as a source of eternal life, of eternal youth, of absolute 
and eternal happiness; and men turn away from him, and 
choose death instead of life. 

The world is full of sorrow. From all quarters where the 
sons of men inhabit we hear cries of distress, disappointment, 
and despair. Men are wildly and fiercely contending for the 
prizes of this world. Most men think and act as though the 
world were not redeemed, and as though man were placed here 
for one thing only, to make the most of this present troubled 
existence. If this world goes with them, they become proud, 
haughty and self-centered ; if it goes against them, they become 
sad, despondent, and bitter. They look upon the end of life 
not as the transition from exile and trial to the possession of 
our true country, but rather as the sad parting from all that 
the heart has ever loved and lived for. And however much of 
this world man may acquire, it brings no peace. It leaves an 
everlasting hungering, and thirsting, and stretching out after 
something that wealth can not give. And behold, Jesus, the 
source of every true good, is in the world calling men to come 
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to him, to receive eternal life; and they hearken not nor come. 
How sad and fatal is the blindness of the world! 

The Jews at Capharnaum saw Jesus, they saw his works, 
they heard his discourse. And they believed not. Great was 
their sin of unbelief, but is not that the sin of the great world 
to-day? What profits it to call nations Christian, when the 
inhabitants thereof think of nothing but wealth, and commerce, 
and machinery, and pleasure? The doctrines of Jesus are 
spoken of commonly in human life as something impossible to 
realize; something that provoke a grim smile by their contrast 
with the ways of men. Intense is the hunger of man for the 
bread of this world, which he eats in common with the ox and 
the horse; but for the bread of God, the bread which giveth 
eternal life, man careth not, nor laboreth. 

The words of Jesus in the thirty-sixth verse seem to refer 
to some preceding statement of Jesus. Now as an exact 
expression of that tenor is not recorded in the preceding dis- 
courses of Jesus, Toleti and Cornelius a Lapide believe that the 
Lord there refers to some preceding sentence that is not written. 
Others hold that the rebuke given in the twenty-sixth verse 
concerning the false motive through which the Jews followed 
Jesus would sufficiently justify the expression: ‘‘I said,” etc. 

It seems probable that Jesus there refers to that discourse 
which is recorded in the fifth chapter of John, wherein Jesus 
explicitly arraigns the Jews for not believing in him in the face 
of the greatest evidence. They had the testimony of John the 
Baptist, they had the testimony of God the Father speaking 
from Heaven at the baptism of Jesus; they had the testimony 
of the Holy Ghost coming down upon Jesus in the form of a 
dove; they had the testimony of the works of Jesus. Certainly 
this was to see him, and yet they believed not. 

At all events, Jesus thereby declares that the Jews had 
had sufficient proofs of the authenticity of his mission in the 
miracles which he had wrought. He had fulfilled all the works 
which the prophets foretold that the Messiah should do. 
That the Jews still refused to believe, was due not to any lack 
of evidence, but to a criminal incredulity. 

In the following verses Jesus assigns the causes of the 
unbelief of the Jews. The great truth that is central in these 
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subsequent verses is that faith by which men come to Jesus 
Christ is a gift of God, and that the Jews believed not in Jesus 
Christ, because they had not this gift. This reasoning could be 
reduced to the following syllogisms formed out of Christ’s 
discourse. Christ came down from Heaven not to do his own 
will, but the will of the Father who sent him. That is to say, 
the human will of Christ was always in absolute conformity 
with the will of the Godhead. Christ had two wills. One will 
was his in virtue of his Divinity, and this was identical with 
the will of the Father and of the Holy Ghost; for it was the 
will of the one, indivisible, eternal nature of God. The other 
will was Christ’s in virtue of his humanity. This will was by 
Christ’s own act always conformed to the divine will, even 
when the natural promptings of human nature would impel in 
a contrary direction. Now the will of God was that Christ 
should save those whom God in his foreknowledge had decreed 
to save; and that he should raise them from the dead at the 
last day, and present them to the Father. Christ came down 
from Heaven to do this, and he will do it. He will not lose 
one of these, he knows them all, and he will raise them up at 
the last day, and place them in the eternal kingdom of Heaven. 
These are the ones whom the Father gave to Christ; and they 
shall come to him; that is to say, they shall believe in him. 
For the absolute will of the Father is that the elect shall be 
saved through no other means, save through Christ. 

When in the fortieth verse Jesus makes it a condition of 
salvation that a man shall behold him, he means that a man 
shall come at a knowledge of his real character. Jesus Christ 
in the flesh was visible to only a small portion of mankind for a 
few years; but Jesus Christ in his larger réle, as identified with 
his Church, as identified with his saving doctrine, as presented 
to the world by authorized teachers, is visible to all men, as 
it is written: “All flesh shall see the salvation of God.’’ Now 
Jesus accepts the responsibility of saving every soul that the 
Father gives to him. Any man that comes to Christ will not 
be rejected by him. 

Thus we see that to cleave to Christ is not an uncertain 
means of salvation, but an absolutely certain means. If a 
man holds to Christ in all that this adhesion means, he is as sure 
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of eternal life as that God exists. He thereby enters into that 
number that the Son of God is pledged to his Father to save, 
and that pledge is guaranteed by the power through which the 
universe was made. To be in that number is success in life; 
and to be not in it, is failure, even though we gain the whole 
world. 

And the cause which places a man in that number, or 
excludes him from it, lies in man’s own free will. Man can - 
choose life or death; and what he chooses shall be given unto 
him. If the dispositions of a man’s heart are evil, he can not 
believe in Christ and be saved; for faith, the gift of God, will 
not be given to a soul which voluntarily sells itself unto the 
doing of evil. This was the secret cause that prevented the 
Jews from believing in Jesus; this was the cause that excluded 
them from the number of those whom the Father had given 
unto him. 

We need not here try to solve the awful mystery of how 
God’s foreknowledge of that number is compatible with human 
liberty. We know that God knows all things, and that con- 
sequently the elect are predestined from all eternity; we 
know that man is free, and that God’s grace is offered to all 
men sufficient to save them; we know that to co-operate with 
that grace unto the achieving of salvation is possible to every 
man, and that God wishes all men to be saved; but the middle 
term by which these things are reconciled is hidden from us, 
and will be forever hidden. We should not wonder that in 
God’s highest counsels there should be found something that 
our poor minds in our present state can not comprehend. 

A murmur now arose from the scribes and Pharisees of the 
assemblage. How can this man call himself the bread of life? 
Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph the poor artisan of Naza- 
reth? Do we not know his father and his mother? How can 
he declare that he has come down from Heaven? How impos- 
sible it is to understand the things of God with that lower 
intelligence that depends on. the corporal senses? It was 
impossible for the Jews to understand how Jesus of Nazareth 
could be the Son of God, who had come down from Heaven; 
for they were not enlightened by the light that enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into this world. And they had not 
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this light; because they hardened their hearts and repelled the 
gift of God. 

Jesus straightway declares to them that their murmurs 
are unjust, and that the cause of their blindness is the fact that 
the Father has not given them the gift of faith. 

Man could enter into the First Alliance with much less 
faith than that which is required for entrance into the New. 
That first organization was not a spiritual creation. It was 
really a very weak and carnal method of worship, with a com- 
plex ritual, and offering rewards in this life. But the New 
Testament is totally spiritual. and can not be apprehended 
except by pure spiritual faith. Now the Prophet Isaiah 
looking forward to the character of Christ’s kingdom, proclaims 
that its members shall be those to whom God gives the gift of 
divine faith. That istosay, membership in the New Covenant 
necessitates a real interior operation of God in the soul of the 
believer, by which the man is enabled to believe as it behooveth. 
The words of the Prophet Isaiah are: ‘“‘And all thy children 
shall be taught of the Lord.” —Is. LIV. 13. 

Jesus declares that any man in whom God works not the 
interior effect of faith comes not to him, and the Jews were of 
this latter class. Divine faith is not a thing that is naturally 
possible: “If any man shall say that, without the Holy 
Spirit’s antecedent inspiration and help, a man can belzeve, 
hope, love, or repent, as it behooveth, that the grace of justifi- 
cation may be given him, let him be anathema.’’—Conc. Trid. 
Sess. VI. Can. III. Faith is a thing supernaturally possible by 
the grace of God and by the proper dispositions of soul. 

In the twenty-fifth verse Jesus declares that: “Every 
one that has heard from the Father, and hath learned cometh 
unto me.”? There are two requisites contained in this propo- 
sition. The hearing from God is that part that God works in 
man’s justification; the learning is the part that man must 
work. These two causes must co-operate in the salvation of 
every man that is saved. God always does his part; but man 
often fails in his co-operation, and to this failure are due all the 
wrecks that happen among the souls of men. 

Lest the gross minds of the Jews, hearing that a man must 
hear from the Father in order to come to Jesus, might imagine 
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that the Father would appear visibly to work this effect, the 
Lord finds it necessary to inform them that they are not to 
conceive the Father as visibly appearing. Jesus is the only 
man who has seen the Father; he.is the only means of union 
between the invisible God and man. Lr 

The Lord Jesus makes belief in himself the’sole absolute 
cause of eternal life. The,Father draws men to this faith, and 
this faith saves them. To prove the sufficiency of this faith | 
Jesus declares that it operates the grand final effect of all man’s 
hope, the resurrection into eternal life. There is nothing 
beyond this; it is the consummation of all man’s hopes, and 
he who, drawn by the’Father, believes in Jesus Christ, accom- 
plishes this grand and final effect. 

Faith in Jesus Christ, as here spoken of, is equivalent to a 
following of Christ. Christ represents in himself a complete 
law of belief and conduct; and any one who really believes in 
Christ, believes in all the doctrines of the Christian religion, as 
infallibly promulgated and explained by the living organiza- 
tion which Christ founded to teach and save men even to the 
end of time. This is clear from Christ’s own explicit declara- 
tion; for his final commission to the Apostles was to teach men 
all things whatsoever he commanded them. Christ sent the 
Holy Ghost to teach the Church all things, and to bring to the 
remembrance of the teachers in the Church all that Jesus had 
said. Evidently therefore, when Jesus says: “ He that believeth 
in me hath eternal life,” he does not speak of a mere cold 
apprehension of himself as a person who has figured in the 
history of the world. He speaks of that intellectual act that 
is the efficient cause of love; of that assent of the mind to the 
system of truths which crystallize about Christ as a center. 
Christ is not a dead reality, a memory of one that is gone; he 
is the living soul of the Church; and if we bind up our souls 
with him, we shall also live with him for ever. 


JOHN VI. 48-59 
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50. This is the bread which 
cometh down out of Heaven, 
that a man may eat thereof, 
and not die. 


er © am the living bread 
which came down out of 
Heaven: if any man eat of this 
bread, he shall live for ever: 
yea and the bread which I will 
give is my flesh, for the life of 
the world. 

B2. Lhe-Jews therefore 
strove one with another, say- 
ing: How can this man give 
us his flesh to eat? 

53. Jesus therefore said 
unto them: Verily, verily, I 
say unto you: Except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of man 
and drink his blood, ye have 
not life in yourselves. 

54. He that eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood hath 
eternal life; and I will raise 
him up at the last day. 

ss. For my flesh is true 
meat and my blood is true 
drink. 

56. He that eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood abideth 
in me, and I in him. 

57. As the living Father 
sent me, and I live because of 
the Father; so he that eateth 
me, he also shall live because 
of me. 

58. This is the bread which 
came down out of Heaven: not 
as the fathers did eat, and died; 
he that eateth this bread shall 
live for ever. 
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sg. These things said he in 59. Taita elev év cuvayuwy fi 
the synagogue as he taught in &ddcxwv év Kagaovaodu. 
Capharnaum. 


In Verse fifty-one we find the reading é« rod éuotd aptov 
in &, and itis endorsed by Eusebius, Cyprian, and Hilary. In 
the same verse the phrase  odp& pov éeotiy is at the end 
of the verse. This arrangement is approved by Tertullian 
and by Tischendorf. In Verse fifty-two, avtod is omitted 
after. Tv ctpxa in &, C; D, U, F,OAPAL Wives ii 
reading is approved by Origen, Cyprian, and the Gothic version. 
B and T insert avtod, and this reading is followed by Chrys- 
ostom and by all the great versions except the Gothic. In 
Verse fifty-five the reading &dn@js—dadnOys is supported by 
the excellent authority of »°, B, C, K, L, T, U, et al., and by 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius, Basil, Chrysostom, 
Cyprian, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. 

This present text is one of the most difficult passages of 
Holy Scripture. When Raphael wished to paint a symbolic 
representation of faith, he painted an angel holding in her hand 
the Chalice and the Host. It is a deep mystery, perhaps the 
first mystery at which a decadent faith staggers. The great 
point to determine here is whether or not this text contains a 
promise of the Eucharist. In that great breaking away from 
the supernatural, which occurred in the rise of protestantism 
the doctrine of the Real Presence in the Eucharist was made the 
object of the fiercest attack. The career of protestantism has 
been like to the voyage of a ship without a compass, holding 
no definite course. Luther at first retained the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation. The Augsburg Confession presented to 
Charles V., in 1530, contains this statement: “Concerning the 
Lord’s Supper they teach, that the Body and the Blood of 
Christ are really present under the appearance of bread and 
wine, and are distributed to the faithful in the Lord’s Supper, 
and they condemn those who teach otherwise.’’ One year 
later Melancthon struck out the phrase, ‘‘under the appearance 
of bread and wine,” and by this modification he evidently 
aimed to eliminate the doctrine of the total change of the sub- 
stance of the bread and wine. In 1540 the Augsburg Con- 
fession was changed to the following: ‘“‘Concerning the Lord’s 
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Supper they teach that with the bread and wine there is 
truly given the body and blood of Christ to those who partake 
of the Lord’s Supper.”’ 

This proposition explicitly concedes that the substance of 
the bread and wine remain in the Eucharist, and hence such 
theory was termed consubstantiation or companation. The next 
modification was conceived by Carlstadt. Zwingli and Cico- 
lampadius were the first to propose the theory as a definite 
thesis supported by arguments. This opinion contemplates a 
purely spiritual presence of Christ in the Eucharist. Zwinghi 
illustrates his system thus: ‘‘When the father of a family 
travels abroad, he presents his wife with his best ring, whereon 
his image is engraved, saying: ‘Behold me your husband, 
whom you must hold and cherish.’ Now that father of the 
family is the type of Christ. For, departing, he gave to his 
spouse the Church his image, in the Sacrament of the Supper.” 
To make the words of the institution of the Holy Eucharist 
agree with this theory Zwingli asserted that in them éo7 signi- 
fied ‘‘represents;’ but CEcolampadius placed the metaphor in 
o@pma, which, according to his interpretation, means “‘the figure 
of the body.” It is evident that in the theory of Zwingli the 
words of Christ lose their literal sense. Calvin is also the 
author of a theory. He asserted that the glorified body of 
Christ, which exists in Heaven, communicated such virtue to 
the bread and the wine that he who partook of them in faith 
might be said to partake of the very body of Christ. 


There are strange contradictions concerning the Eucharist 
in the Anglican formulary of belief. The twenty-eighth article 
of the Anglican church teaches that “Transubstantiation can 
not be proved by Holy Writ, but is repugnant to the plain 
words of Scripture, and overthroweth the nature of a sacra- 
ment.” But still it is there stated that ‘‘to such as rightly, 
worthily, and with faith receive the same, the bread which we 
break is a partaking of the body of Christ, and likewise the cup 
of blessing is a partaking of the blood of Christ.’’ But this is 
again contradicted by a subsequent statement, ‘that the body 
of Christ is given, taken and eaten only after a heavenly and 
spiritual manner.’”’ At the end of the Communion Service, 
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as it now stands, there is a declaration that no act of adoration 
is intended by the act of kneeling to receive the Lord’s Supper. 

We introduce these statements here to make clear the great 
difference between protestants and Catholics in their treat- 
ment of all texts of the Scripture which relate to the Eucharist. 
We do not intend to seek in the present text of St. John a pro- 
mulgation of the doctrine of the Eucharist. Indeed the doc- 
trine of the Eucharist would have a sufficient Scriptural basis 
if the present text of John had never been written. Cajetan — 
and Jansenius of Ghent deny that the sixth chapter of John 
relates to the Eucharist. It is not de fide that the words of 
Christ in the present chapter refer to the Eucharist. The 
present discourse of Jesus primarily relates to faith in Christ. 
But inasmuch as the eating of the real body and the drinking 
of the real blood of Christ is one great mode of exercising this 
act of faith in Christ, therefore the idea of the Eucharist per- 
vades the whole discourse. Of course, the doctrine of faith 
in Jesus Christ is broader than the doctrine of the Eucharist. 
A man can be saved without the Eucharist, but no man can 
be saved without Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ could have dis- 
pensed with the Eucharist, and could have instituted other 
means through which salvation might come through him to us. 
Now we believe that his discourse in St. John is fashioned in 
accordance with this great truth. It teaches primarily the 
absolute necessity and all-sufficiency of Jesus Christ, and at the 
same time, it is pervaded by the idea of that wondrous mode of 
existence that the same Jesus Christ assumes in the Sacrament 
of the Eucharist. The Eucharist is included in the more 
comprehensive truth that Jesus Christ is the source of all 
spiritual life. 

Wiseman and other theologians believe that there is a 
change of subject at the forty-eighth verse; that here a perfect 
transition is made from a believing in Christ to a real eating of 
his body and drinking of his blood. The greater number of 
Catholic interpreters place the transition in the fifty-first verse. 
Corluy on the other hand denies that there is any such change 
of subject in the discourse, and he believes that the Eucharist 
is the theme of the whole discourse. 
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We shall follow a middle course between these two 
extremes. We believe that the great comprehensive theme of 
the whole discourse is faith in Christ; and that, inasmuch as 
faith in Christ includes faith in the Eucharist, which is nothing 
else but Christ himself existing in a sacramental mode of being, 
therefore Christ, the bread of life, as united to the soul by faith, 
and Christ in the Eucharist under the form of bread and wine 
are not two disparate themes, but one identical entity in two 
modes of being. Wherefore the two concepts blend together, 
and one cannot be treated independently of the other. The 
idea of the Eucharist runs through the whole discourse, but 
the other idea of Christ as united to the soul by faith is the 
stronger idea up to the second member of the fifty-first verse. 
From that point in the discourse up to the fifty-eighth inclu- 
sively, the leading thought is the sacramental mode of being 
in which Jesus Christ was to give himself to man. 

The Eucharist presupposes faith in Jesus Christ as the 
bread of life. The Eucharist is not an eternal mode of Jesus’ 
being. After the consummation of the present order of things 
Jesus will no longer assume this sacramental mode of being. 
Hence Jesus first draws men to him as the eternal source of all 
life, and then he unites with himself as the object of faith that 
great sacrament by which men will be brought into an ineffably 
close union with him. In this discourse the mind must first 
apprehend Jesus as the center and source of all life, and then 
follow him as he develops that same theme to include that 
inscrutable mode of being in which Jesus gives himself to men. 
This discourse contained a promise of what Jesus was to do. 
The declaration had a certain obscurity as found in prophecy. 
The clearer message was that Jesus was the efficient cause of 
man’s life. Men were not ready yet for the doctrine of the 
Eucharist in all its fullness. A mysterious promise was given; 
and when it was fulfilled at the Last Supper then the Lord 
spoke clearer, and his apostles understood the message, and 
the Church has understood his words, and has never failed to 
present their truth and their practice to men. 

The murmurs of the Jews had caused Jesus to digress from 
the main theme to silence their mutterings. At the forty- 
eighth verse he returns again to the main theme, and he repeats 
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the fundamental position which he had equivalently stated 
before: ‘I am the Bread of life,’ This is the motive of the 
entire discourse. The entire argument was aimed to establish 
this great truth. We believe that the main idea in Christ’s 
mind in enunciating this proposition was to speak of himself 
as the object of faith, but this did not exclude the idea of the 
Eucharist, for Jesus Christ and the Eucharist are not two beings, 
but one and the same being, and the Eucharist is a means of | 
making Jesus Christ an object of faith in the soul of man. 

In the forty-ninth and fiftieth verses a comparison is again 
instituted between the manna in the wilderness and Jesus 
Christ. Expositors differ widely in explaining these verses. 
The chief source of difficulty is to fix the exact concept on which 
is based the excellence of the bread of life overthe manna. We 
believe that the comparison is based on the effects of the two 
beings in the following manner. The manna had not efficacy 
to sustain man’s spiritual life. It altmented his body fora 
time, and then all who ate it died. The manna, by the powers 
of its nature, could not do more than satisfy the body’s hunger 
for a time. But Christ, the bread of life, gives and sustains 
man’s eternal life. Now it may be objected that some of those 
who ate the manna have attained eternal life, such as Moses 
and Joshua; and that some who eat of the bread of life of the 
New Testament do not obtain eternal life. This is readily 
answered: no man ever obtained eternal life in virtue of the 
eating of the manna: its effect was merely to support the body 
foratime. But the bread of life of itself has an eternal effect; 
and they who receive it, and yet die the spiritual death, die 
thus because they dispose themselves in such manner that the 
intrinsic power of the bread of life is unable to act upon them. 
The manna was the bread from heaven of the Old Testament; 
Christ is the bread of the New Testament. Now by this com- 
parison Christ teaches them the excellence of the new order of 
things over the old. The manna belonged to the category of 
material foods; the eating of it did not affect the eternal life of 
man. But Christ, the true bread from Heaven, has in him- 
self the power of giving a man eternal life, eternal life for the 
soul, and eternal life for the body, when it shall arise, and put 
on incorruption And if any man fails to receive this effect, 
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he fails not through the weakness of the bread of life, but be- 
cause he chooses to deprive himself of the effect of that life- 
giving food. 

Not only is this declaration true in its positive sense, but it is 
true also in its negative sense; that is to say, no man can have 
eternal life except through Christ, the bread of life. As the 
universe was made through him, so the universe must be 
saved by him. The supreme evil that can befall man is eternal 
death; beside that awful hopeless evil all other evils fade into 
insignificance. And against that terrible evil there is one sure 
defense, one means of absolute safety, and that is “‘to put on 
the Lord Jesus Christ’’; to believe in him, hope in him, and 
love him with all our hearts; and to observe all things what- 
soever he commands through his Church till the end of time. 

No message that can be communicated to man can mean 
so much as this one statement: ‘Thou shalt not die.” Upon 
the first parents of all men, and upon all men through them the 
fearful sentence was passed by God: ‘“‘Ye shall surely die.” 
No man can doubt of the universality of that decree: “Unto 
all men death did pass, for that all have sinned.” These are 
terrible words, and if they were not relieved by any brighter 
message, they would blot out all hope out of man’s life. But 
from Heaven comes another voice, the voice of the Redeemer: 
“This is the Bread which cometh down out of Heaven, that a 
man may eat thereof, and not die. I am the living bread 
which came down out of Heaven; if any man eat of this bread, 
he shall live forever.”” Bread which came down out of Heaven, 
because the Word was made flesh; living bread, because it has 
in itself the power to give life, eternal life to those who eat 
thereof. Behold the revocation of that awful sentence of 
death; and behold the means, and the only means of having 
life, eternal life. O, that man would cast out of his mind all 
other thoughts and interests, that the thought of the life which 
comes through Christ might alone live in the book and volume 
of his brain! 

It must be remarked here that the verse which in the 
numeration of the Greek text is fifty-first, is divided in the 
Vulgate into fifty-first and fifty-second, so that the chap- 
ter according to the Greek text is composed of seventy-one 
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verses, while the Vulgate assigns seventy-two. The numera- 
tion of the verses of Scripture is a purely human work; and 
we prefer to follow the numeration of the Greek text. 

In the second member of the fifty-first verse, the Lord 
plainly expresses a promise of that sacramental mode of being 
that he the bread of life will take, in order to give himself to 
men. The Lord Jesus would be the bread of life, and all the 
chapter up this point could have been uttered by the Lord, | 
even if he did not institute the Blessed Sacrament. Indeed, 
Maldonatus asserts that, if the institution of the Eucharist had 
not taken place at the Last Supper, we could explain the whole 
chapter of faith in Christ. But we believe that, if the Lord 
Jesus had not in mind to institute the Eucharist, he would 
never have uttered the declaration recorded in the second 
member of the fifty-first verse. 

Neither is there here a complete change of subject. The 
subject is the same, the Lord Jesus Christ, the bread of life. 
The act by which we receive the effect of this bread of life is 
the same, the living faith in Jesus Christ. It is not the body’s 
act of eating that benefits us in the Eucharist. It is the soul’s 
act of living faith in him who is not zm the Eucharist, but who 
ts the Eucharist. Of course, we do not mean‘to say that to 
believe in the Eucharist is the same as to receive the Eucharist. 
Jesus Christ worthily received in the Eucharist operates a 
special effect upon those who receive him, and the formal 
cause of that special effect is his reception in the Eucharist; 
but in that act of receiving Christ in his sacramental mode of 
being the formal element that makes it a supreme act of 
worship is faith in Jesus Christ whom we receive. 

Christ’s sacramental mode of being will not be eternal: it 
is simply a mode of being employed here to enable man to 
come closer to the source of life. 

Now although it is not of faith that Jesus speaks of the 
Eucharist in the fifty-first and the following verses, neverthe- 
less it is the persuasion of the Catholic people, and it was 
evidently the belief of the Fathers of Trent, as appears from 
the following documents. In the Thirteenth Session of the 
Council of Trent, Chapter II., De Eucharistia, this statement 
occurs: ‘‘Our Saviour wished this Sacrament to be taken as a 
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spiritual food of souls, by which they are nourished and 
strengthened, living the life of him who has said: ‘He that 
eateth me, he also shall live because of me.’’’ Now though 
there is no definition of the sense of St. John’s text here, it is 
evident that the Fathers of Trent considered the quoted words 
of Jesus as spoken by him concerning the Eucharist. 

Again in the Twenty-first Session, Chapter I., De Com- 
munione, the Fathers of Trent make use of the sixth chapter 
of John to prove the sufficiency of Holy Communion under 
one form: ‘‘But neither from the discourse in John VI. can 
it be rightly inferred that Communion under both forms is 
prescribed by the Lord; in whatever way, according to the 
various expositions of Fathers and doctors, that text may be 
understood. For he who said: ‘Except ye shall eat the flesh 
of the Son of man and drink his blood, ye shall not have life in 
yourselves,’ said also: ‘He that eateth this bread shall live for- 
ever.’ And he who said: ‘He that eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood hath eternal life,’ said also: “The bread 
which I will give is my flesh for the life of the world.’ And 
finally, he who said: ‘He that eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood abideth in me, and I in him,’ said also: ‘He that 
eateth this bread shall live for ever.’’”? The whole argument 
of the Fathers would be irrelevant and foolish, unless the sense 
of the passages quoted pertains to the Eucharist. Of course, 
it is not equivalent to the denying that Jesus is really present 
in the Eucharist, to deny that the Eucharist is promised in the 
sixth chapter of St. John. The proper place to treat thor- 
oughly of the Eucharist is in the commentary on the words of 
institution used at the Last Supper. But inasmuch as the 
idea of that future institution was in Christ’s mind in this 
present discourse, and inasmuch as that same idea becomes the 
leading thought in several verses of the present chapter, we can 
not pass over the text without expounding this clear sense. 
We believe therefore that the portion of the discourse of Jesus 
comprised between the second member of the fifty-first verse 
and the fifty-eighth verse inclusively contains an explicit 
promise of the Eucharist, and explains the nature of the same 


sacrament. 
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It is evident to all that there is a change of phraseology at 
the second member of the fifty-first verse. Up to that point 
Jesus had been speaking of something which he actually was at 
that time; of something which the Father had already given to 
the world. But at the aforesaid point Jesus changes the 
manner of his discourse, and speaks of something future, 
something that he will give. Certainly by this expression 
Christ speaks of assuming some relation to the world which he | 
had not yet assumed. Now this marked difference in phrase- 
ology would be inexplicable if Jesus continues to speak of 
himself only as the bread of life which the soul receives by 
the act of faith. Again, it is incongruous to believe that Jesus, 
if he were proposing himself only as an object of the act of 
faith, should specify his flesh and his blood as such object. 
When, in the preceding verses, he proposes himself in a purely 
spiritual sense as the object of faith, he does not say: ‘“‘My 
flesh is the Bread of life,’ but: ‘‘I am the Bread of life.” 
Wherefore, since he does not speak of himself as the object of 
man’s act of faith, but only of his flesh, it seems reasonable that 
he speaks of that peculiar act by which his glorified flesh is 
eaten sacramentally in the Eucharist. Of course, Christ entire 
is in the Eucharist; but by the words of consecration only his 
flesh is placed there; his blood and soul are there in virtue of 
that natural connection and concomitance by which these 
parts of Christ, who has arisen and who dieth no more, are 
united: his Divinity is there in virtue of its hypostatic union 
with Christ’s body and soul. The Eucharistic bread therefore 
mystically signifies only the body of Christ; and the Eucha- 
ristic wine mystically signifies only his blood. It is evident 
that Christ spoke of them in this sense, and thus considered 
they are the object of the acts of eating and of drinking. 

Moreover Christ speaks of giving a bread. Certainly 
Christ here speaks of doing some future thing. It could not 
be the constituting of himself as the object of the world’s faith, 
for that was not a future thing: he was that. 

We must admit that there is another way of explaining 
these words without seeing in them the promise of the Eucha- 
rist. Cajetan asserts that the Lord thereby declares that he 
will give his body to suffer on the cross for the redemption of 
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the world. Jansenius of Ghent also gives it as his opinion that 
the Lord means that men must believe in his flesh which was 
given unto death on the cross for us, and that by such faith 
we eat his flesh. Neither of the doctors deny the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, but they deny that it is promulgated in the 
present text. Now we grant that the Lord had in mind the 
sacrifice of the Cross in enunciating the proposition which is 
under our present consideration. The Eucharist is an ever- 
lasting memorial of the sufferings and death of Jesus. 
Certainly the more prominent thought in the discourse of 
Christ is the Vicarious Atonement. The ‘“‘life of the world” 
in St. John’s text is the effect of the great sacrifice of Christ’s 
death. When Christ says, ‘and the bread which I will give 
is my flesh, for the life of the world,” he primarily means that 
he will give his body to be crucified as an atoning sacrifice 
for the life of the world. He speaks of himself as bread, 
because he is contrasting the great spiritual food with the 
common bread which the Jews had eaten in the desert. If 
there had been no further discourse of Christ regarding the 
Eucharist, and if he had not given to the Apostles the Last 
Supper, the Eucharist would not be very clearly revealed in 
Scripture. But we must interpret the present text in the light 
of Jesus’ words and deeds at the Last Supper, and also accord- 
ing to the analogy of the faith which the infallible Church 
teaches us. In that light we see two allied truths in the pres- 
ent discourse of Christ. The ‘‘life of the world” is first the 
effect of the Crucifixion, but it is at the same time the effect 
of the communion of Christ’s body and blood which is an 
everlasting memorial and renewal of the sacrifice of Calvary. 
When Jesus commands men to eat his flesh and drink his 
blood he first contemplates that act of faith by which men 
become united to Christ by a vital connection so that life flows 
into them from their head who is Christ. But Christ also con- 
templates that mode of being which he shall assume in the 
Eucharist, and that partaking of the body and blood of Christ 
by which men come into the closest union with Christ. Christ 
did not complete the teaching of the Eucharist here. He 
gives only a veiled promise. He promises two things: he 
promises to give his body to die on the cross, and he promises 
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to institute the Eucharist. The death on the Cross is the 
formal cause of the Eucharist, for St. Paul says: ‘‘For as 
often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye proclaim the 
Lord’s death till he come.”’ To justify such language the 
bread and the cup of the Eucharist’must be more than symbols. 
Jesus Christ as the eternal, unchanging God, and Author of 
life and grace first proposes himself in his absolute being as the 
source of the soul’s life. He describes his vivifying effect under 
the figure of the alimentation of food. And inasmuch as | 
Christ had determined to give himself to men in the sacra- 
mental mode of being, he aptly chose expressions which 
signify the great act of faith and the communion of Christ’s 
body and blood. The words of institution of the Blessed 
Eucharist at the Last Supper are fashioned to agree with the 
promise here made, and they fulfill the promise of Christ. 

The Jews understood the words of Jesus in the second half 
of the fifty-first verse literally. In this they rightly understood 
them. But they understood them too literally, too grossly; 
they understood the Lord to speak of the eating of flesh, as the 
flesh of beasts is eaten. It was an everlasting tenet of the 
Mosaic Law that every Jew should abstain from blood; and yet 
this man spoke of their drinking his blood. How could it be? 
and they fell to arguing among themselves. 

A man who had fed over five thousand people with five 
loaves and two fishes; a man who had by a word stilled the 
tempest on the sea; a man who had healed all manner of 
disease, and raised the dead, merited faith in his words, even 
when men could not understand them. The words of Jesus 
were deep and mysterious: the plain duty of those who heard 
them was humbly to acknowledge that the sense of the words 
was incomprehensible, and to ask for light to know as much as 
it is necessary to know. But instead of thus approaching 
Jesus, they endeavor to apprehend the works of faith by the 
mere power of human reason. They failed, and every man who 
endeavors to do that same thing shall fail. You can not light 
up the universe with a candle, neither can you comprehend 
God’s works by the weak light of human reason. The spirit 
in which the Jews entered into discussion of Jesus’ words 
deprived them of the necessary divine help for the under- 
standing of his discourse. 
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On a former occasion Jesus had expounded to Nicodemus 
the doctrine of baptism as a second birth. The Jew had under- 
stood birth as a coming forth from the womb, and had also 
expressed his inability to comprehend Jesus’ words: ‘‘How 
can a man be born when he is old? can he enter a second time 
into his mother’s womb and be born?” And Jesus straightway 
taught him that he spoke of a spiritual birth. But the spirit 
that actuated Nicodemus was different from that of the 
assembly at Capharnaum, who listened to the discourse on the 
bread of life. Nicodemus needed an introduction into the 
unknown world of spirit, but his heart was docile. The hearts 
of those in the synagogue at Capharnaum were gross, carnal, 
and disobedient; and Jesus left them in their blindness. And 
to show them that the truth at which they staggered could not 
be modified, he repeats his proposition with still greater empha- 
sis, and makes it the absolute condition of eternal life. 

In his ‘‘Lectures on the Holy Eucharist,’’ Cardinal Wise- 
man institutes an argument upon the words of Jesus, and the 
argument proceeds in this manner: The expression, ‘‘to eat 
the flesh of Christ’? must be taken either figuratively or liter- 
ally. If it is taken figuratively it must have been used in the 
“fixed, proverbial, unvarying metaphorical signification”’ 
which the phrase had among the people addressed. Now it 
is discovered from an examination of the phraseology of the 
Bible, and from a study of the language which Jesus spoke, 
that the expression when used metaphorically means to do a 
person some serious injury, principally by calumny or false 
accusation. In Psalm XXVII. 2 [Vulg. XXVI.], we read: 
““When evil doers came upon me to eat my flesh.”” In Job 
XIX. 22, we read: ‘‘Why do ye persecute me as God, and are 
not satisfied with my flesh?” Again in Job XXXI. 31: 
‘Verily the men of my tent said: Who will give us of his 
flesh? we are not satisfied. ”’ 

Some obscurity invests this latter text, and our translation 
of it is not the one usually given; but we are persuaded from 
the general plan of Job’s argument that it is in substance 
correct, although we have freely rendered the harsh Hebrew 
idiom to make it intelligible. A remarkable specimen of the 
wrong application of Scripture is the use of this passage from 
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the Book of Job in the Office of the Blessed Sacrament in the 
Roman Breviary, in the first response of the second nocturn. 

The prophet Micah speaks of the rulers of Israel as those 
‘‘who also eat the flesh of my people.’’ In Ecclesiastes IV. 5, 
the effect of the vice of envy is described as follows: ‘‘The 
fool foldeth his arms together, and eateth his own flesh.” 

The conclusion which Cardinal Wiseman draws from his 
argument is thus expressed in his own words: ? 

‘“‘The conclusion, from all that I have said, is obvious. 
Whether we consult the phraseology of Scripture, the spirit and 
ideas of the Semitic nations, or the current use of the language 
employed by our Saviour, the expression to eat the flesh of a 
person, had an established metaphorical meaning. The phrase, 
therefore, could not be used metaphorically, in any other sense; 
so that if the hearers found themselves compelled to fly from 
its literal meaning, and take refuge in a figurative interpreta- 
tion, so long as they had to interpret words and phrases by the 
only meanings which they had ever heard given to them, they 
could only recur to this. Nor is it consistent with the first 
elements of civilized society, of good intentions, nay, of com- 
mon sense, for any speaker to use forms of language, having 
established and conventional significations, in°a sense never 
before heard, noways intelligible from the nature of the phrases, 
and unattainable by any conjecture which might be expected 
from the habits, feelings, or ideas of those to whom they are 
addressed. 

“While, therefore, upon a minute analysis of the expres- 
sions used in the former part of the discourse, we discovered 
that every phrase, as in common use among the Jews, was 
adapted to convey the doctrine there taught, and so our 
Saviour explained himself, we have no less discovered that 
the phrases used in the second portion never could have the 
same meaning, consequently that a transition must have taken 
place to another subject. Furthermore, we have seen that the 
phrases used in the latter portion were such as left the hearers, 
and consequently us, no choice between the literal sense, and 
an established metaphorical one of calumniating our Saviour. 
This must instantly be rejected, nor has any one ever so much 
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as thought of it; and we must therefore conclude that our Lord, 
after the forty-eighth verse, teaches the necessity of really 
eating his body and drinking his blood.’’—Wiseman, l. c. 
Now having in mind to defend the same truth which 
Wiseman defends, we must confess that we do not find the 
great cardinal’s argument conclusive. He constructs a 
dilemma with two horns: The Lord’s discourse must be literal 
or metaphorical. It can not be metaphorical; therefore it must 
be literal. The proofs that we have already adduced do in fact 
prove that the ordinary metaphorical signification of the 
phrase under consideration was to do evil to a person, especially 
by calumny. But suppose we retort the argument in this man- 
ner: In all the languages of men the phrase to eat the flesh of a 
creature in the literal sense means to eat it as the flesh of 
slaughtered animals is eaten for food. There is no precedent 
in human speech for the sense in which Christ used the term. 
He was speaking of a new mode of being which, as the Council 
of Trent says, we can scarcely express in human speech. Not 
one of Christ’s hearers at the time that he spoke, could have 
had any conception of that mysterious new mode of being. 
The words of Christ can not be taken in the ordinary literal 
sense; this was the error of the Jews, and they shuddered at 
the thought of eating human flesh. The words of Christ must 
be taken in an extraordinary literal sense, to fit the new mode 
of being which the power of God was to create. Now this 
extraordinary literal sense is farther removed from the ordin- 
ary literal sense than an extraordinary metaphorical sense 
would have been from the ordinary metaphorical sense. For 
in every case, we must admit an extraordinary sense; and the 
preceding discourse of Jesus would help us somewhat to under- 
stand an extraordinary figurative sense; for after all, the 
transition from receiving Jesus as the Bread of life by the act 
of faith to eating his flesh and drinking his blood is not so very 
violent, when we consider it as a climax of the whole discourse. 
Wherefore the argumentation of Wiseman only serves to prove 
that Jesus could not have used the aforesaid phrase in an 
ordinary metaphorical sense, and therefore it really helps in 
nowise the Catholic exposition; for as we have seen, it would 
be far easier to explain the words in an extraordinary figurative 
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sense than in the extraordinary literal sense to which we must 
appeal. We believe that Catholic doctrine is not benefitted by 
straining texts of Scripture to draw from them more than they 
contain. The clearer words of institution at the Last Supper 
and the authority of the Church move us to see in the sixth 
chapter of St. John the promise of the Eucharist. When we 
know from these clearer sources the doctrine of the Eucharist, 
it is easy for us to choose, of the several significations which 
Jesus’ present words might have had, the particular sense 
which they did have. But it is not true that this is the only 
sense which such words could have had. 

Hence we do not say that the sixth chapter of St. John is 
the great classic text to prove the Real Presence in the Eucha- 
rist; it is a text which by the analogy of faith we explain to 
contain the promise of the Eucharist, which Jesus afterwards 
in clearer terms instituted. 

A question of some importance arises out of the fifty-third 
verse, wherein Jesus makes the eating of his flesh and the drink- 
ing of his blood the absolute condition of life. On the author- 
ity of this verse the Greeks give the Eucharist to infants 
immediately after their baptism. But Catholic doctrine 
admits to salvation baptized infants, and children who have 
not received Holy Communion, and it also admits to salvation 
catechumens who die before they are admitted to the partici- 
pation of the Lord’s Supper. 

Much has been written to reconcile the seeming discrep- 
ancy between the Lord’s words and the belief and practice of 
the Church. Cajetan’s explanation is especially lame. He 
says: “To eat sacramentally supposes the ability to eat 
naturally; therefore infants have not the obligation of eating 
sacramentally, since they can not eat naturally.” But even 
if we grant this, it does not solve the difficulty. The child of 
five, six, or seven years, eats naturally; and yet we do not 
admit it to Holy Communion; and if it dies in its baptismal 
innocence, we know that it is saved. And a fortiori this will 
apply to the catechumen. 

We find a certain parallelism between this universal 
proposition concerning the Eucharist, and that other universal 
proposition recorded in John III. 5: “Verily, verily, I say 
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unto you: Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.’ Both passages 
refer to necessary sacraments; and both make the reception of 
their respective sacraments the absolute condition of eternal 
life. Yet we have seen that the new birth by the Holy Ghost 
is wider in its application than the actual baptism by water. 
The new birth is absolutely universal; the baptism by water is 
only universal in the ordinary economy. Now we apply the 
same method of reasoning to the universal proposition ‘Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye shall 
not have life in yourselves.” Christ has not absolutely bound 
his power to the sacraments in such way that he can not act 
independently of them in cases of necessity. Jesus Christ as 
the source of all spiritual life, as sole mediator between God 
and man, exercises a more universal power than the effect of 
the Eucharist. Without Jesus Christ in his absolutely uni- 
versal character, no man can be saved, be he infant, catechu- 
men, savage, or antediluvian. Now the Eucharist is a special 
ineffable mode of being, instituted by Christ for the purpose of 
transmitting to men the life which comes from Christ. It is 
necessary to receive the Eucharist, as theologians say, not 
necessitate medi sed necessitate precepti divini. That is to 
say, the necessity of receiving the Eucharist does not arise 
from the nature of the sacrament itself; but such necessity 
arises from the precept of God; and this obligation binds man 
to receive the Holy Eucharist often in life, and at the hour 
of death. That the necessity of receiving the Sacrament does 
not arise from the Sacrament itself is clear; for grace can 
come from Christ through other sources, in fact, it is necessary 
to be in the state of grace to receive worthily the Eucharist. 
In the light of this doctrine we can explain the sense of 
the fifty-third verse of John. T he verse establishes the abso- 
lute necessity, necessitas medi, of being united to him who is 
the res et virtus of the Eucharist, in order to obtain eternal 
life. It also establishes an obligation arising from the very 
precept of Christ to receive actually Christ in the Eucharistic 
form, if one is morally able. Hence, in this sense the words 
convey a precept binding all those who have come to the use 
of reason, and who are able to receive the Eucharist. Jesus 
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Christ operates through the Eucharist, and outside of the 
Eucharist. The Eucharist is a channel of grace, and a neces- 
sary channel of grace in the ordinary economy. Christ’s 
causality is wider in its range than the causality of the sacra- 
ments; but he will not employ this extraordinary mode of 
operating on those who reject the Eucharist or neglect it. If 
a Catholic were cast away on a desert island, he could be 
saved without the Eucharist, but not without him who is the 
Eucharist. The words of Christ therefore are equivalent to 
the saying: ‘Except ye have faith in me, even to the accept- 
ance of the doctrine of the Eucharist, and even to the receiving 
of my body and of my blood, as I shall exist in that sacramental 
mode of being, ye shall not have life in yourselves.”” No man 
can wilfully reject the doctrine of the Eucharist, or culpably 
neglect to receive it, and have eternal life. 

In the fifty-fourth verse the effect of the Eucharist is made 
identical with the effect of faith in Christ; for the Eucharist 
is Christ, and the worthy reception of it is the greatest act of 
faith in Christ. 

On the authority of the Greek codices, we render the fifty- 
fifth verse: ‘“‘For my flesh is true meat and my blood is true 
drink.” By this declaration Christ first. declares that he oper- 
ates on the believing soul, and gives life and vigor to that soul 
as food gives strength to our bodies. And Christ also affirms 
thereby, that the Eucharist is not a mere type or symbol, but 
a real supernatural food which operates in its own high order 
of being an effect like to that which food and drink do for the 
body. The good effects of the Eucharist are not wrought by 
the subjective acts of the communicant, although these are 
necessary. The Eucharist by its own intrinsic power feeds 
and nourishes the better part of the man in whom these good 
dispositions are found. 

It is a remarkable fact that after the Jews had expressed 
their inability to comprehend how Jesus was to give them his 
flesh to eat, Jesus repeats the same truth many times with all 
the emphasis of which human speech seems capable. Nay 
more, instead of the milder verb dayetv, which he had thus far 
employed, Jesus employs the term tpwyev from the verb tpaye, 
which properly means to gnaw, to chew; to eat raw vegetables, 
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fruit, etc., opposed to eating dressed food. It is certain that 
by this phraseology Jesus gives proof that he will not pare 
down and temper his declaration to take away the cause of 
stumbling from the Jews. But on the contrary, even in the 
face of their disputing and unbelief, he intensifies the emphasis 
of the declaration which had puzzled all his hearers. Certainly 
the opponents of the Eucharist must admit that, had Jesus 
wished to promulgate the doctrine of transubstantiation, he 
could not have done so in clearer, stronger terms than those 
here employed. 

From the fact that Christ said nothing to reconcile the 
Jews to the sense of his words Cardinal Wiseman proceeds to 
draw what he calls the most important proof of the Real 
Presence. We insert the long argument in his own words: 

“T say, then, that whenever our Lord’s hearers found 
difficulties, or raised objections to his words, from taking them 
in their literal sense, while he intended them to be taken 
figuratively, his constant practice was to explain them instantly 
in a figurative manner, even though no great error could 
result from their being misunderstood. The first example 
which I shall give, is a well-known conversation between our 
Saviour and Nicodemus. ‘Jesus answered and said to him: 
Amen, amen, I say to thee, unless a man be born again, he 
cannot enter the kingdom of God.’ This expression was one 
in ordinary use, among the Jewish doctors, to express proselyt- 
ism. Nicodemus, whether from wilfulness or error, took the 
words in their literal import, and made an objection precisely 
similar in form to that of the Jews: ‘How can a man be born 
when he is old?’ Our Saviour instantly explains the words in 
their figurative meaning to him, by repeating them with such 
a modification as could leave no farther doubt of the sense in 
which he spoke them: ‘Amen, amen, I say to thee, unless a 
man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God.’ 

“Matt. XVI. 6. Jesus said to his disciples: ‘Take heed 
and beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees.’ 
They took his words literally : ‘But they thought within them- 
selves, saying: Because we have taken no bread.’ But Jesus 
lost no time in correcting the mistake, [v. 11]: ‘Why do you 
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not understand that it is not concerning bread I said to you, 
Beware,’ etc. ‘Then they understood that he said not that 
they should beware of the leaven of bread, but of the doctrine 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees.’ This remarkable example of 
our Saviour’s care not to be misunderstood becomes much 
more interesting when we view it in reference to another 
passage in St. Luke, [Chap. XII. 1.] There we have a dis- 


course of our Lord, which all the harmonists agree in placing | 


long after that of St. Matthew. Our Divine Master wished to 
employ before the crowds the same figure as we have just 
heard; but he had perceived that it was not easily understood, 
and he therefore adds the explanation: ‘Beware ye of the 
leaven of the Pharisees; which is hyprocrisy.’ 

“Jo. XV. 32. Jesus said to his disciples: ‘I have food 
to eat which you know not.’ They erroneously took his 
words literally; and he lost no time in explaining them figur- 
atively. ‘The disciples, therefore, said to one another: Hath 
any man brought him any thing to eat? Jesus saith to them: 
My food is to do the will of him that sent me.’ 

“Jo. XI. 11 is a similar instance, and important, because 
our Saviour is not even engaged upon doctrinal matters. He 
said to the Apostles: ‘Lazarus, our friend, sleepeth.’ Mistak- 
ing his meaning, by understanding him literally, they reply; 
‘Lord, if he sleepeth, he will do well. But Jesus spoke of his 
death, and they thought that he spoke of the repose of sleep. 
Then, therefore, fesus said to them plainly: Lazarus is dead.’ 

“Matt. XIX. 24. The disciples understood literally his 
words, ‘that it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of 
a needle, than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of Heaven,’ 
so as to conclude that salvation was absolutely incompatible 
with wealth. Jesus loses no time in removing their error by 


telling them that, ‘with men this is impossible, but with God 
all things are possible.’ 

“Jo. VIII. 21. Jesus said: ‘Whither I go, you cannot 
come.’ The Jews took his words in a gross material sense, and 
asked: ‘Will he kill himself, that he saith: Whither I go, 
you cannot come?’ Jesus, with the greatest meekness, 
removes this absurd interpretation of his words: ‘You are 


from beneath, I am from above; you are of this world, I am not 
of this world.’ 
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“Ibid. v. 32. He tells the Jews, that the truth should 
make them free. They take his words literally, and raise an 
objection accordingly: ‘We are the seed of Abraham, and we 
have never been slaves to any man; how sayest thou: You 
shall be free?’ He once more interrupts his discourse to con- 
tradict this erroneous interpretation, by replying, that he 
spoke of a spiritual slavery: ‘Amen, amen, I say unto you, 
that whosoever committeth sin, is the servant of sin—if there- 
fore the Son shall make you free [of sin], ye shall be free 
indeed.’ 

“Ibid. v. 40. Jesus observes, that if the Jews were chil- 
dren of Abraham, they would do the works of Abraham, but 
that, instead of this, they acted in a totally opposite manner, 
and thereby did the deeds of their father. They understood 
him to say literally, that they were not the legitimate descend- 
ants of their patriarch, and replied accordingly: ‘We are not 
born of fornication.’ Jesus, without hesitation, explains his 
meaning of their spiritual descent, however harsh it might 
appear [v. 44.]: ‘You are of your father, the devil, and the 
desires of your father you will do.’ 

“Jo. VI. 33. In fine, in the very discourse which forms the 
subject of all our inquiries, we have another, and a striking 
instance of our Saviour’s constant practice. Jesus having 
said that ‘the bread of God is that which cometh down from 
Heaven, and giveth life to the word,’ his hearers take his 
words literally, contrary to his intentions, and say to him: 
‘Lord, give us always this bread.’ True to his rule of action, 
Jesus explains himself spiritually : ‘T am the bread of life; he 
that cometh to me shall not hunger; and he that believeth in 
me shall not thirst.’ 

‘“‘Prom these examples, three whereof, like that under dis- 
cussion, refer to images drawn from food, we may, I think, 
deduce a very certain corollary or canon, that whenever our 
Saviour’s expressions were erroneously taken in their literal 
sense, and he meant them to be figurative, it was his constant 
practice instantly to explain himself, and let his audience 
understand that his words were to be taken figuratively. The 
eighth chapter of St. John, from which I have quoted three 
examples, is a striking proof, that even when malice and per- 
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verseness were the sources of misinterpretation, he was not 
to be wearied out by its repeated recurrence, but undeviatingly 
adhered to this mild, prudent, and conciliating rule of ever 
correcting the misapprehensions of his audience. 

“Let us now examine our Saviour’s practice in the oppo- 
site case. Secondly, therefore, I say, that when his words were 
rightly understood in their literal sense, and by that correct 
interpretation gave rise to murmurs or objections, it was his . 
custom to stand to his words, and repeat again the very senti- 
ment which had given the offence. The following instances 
well demonstrate this rule. 

“Matt. IX. 2. ‘Jesus said to the man sick of the palsy: 
Son, be of good heart, thy sins are forgiven thee.’ The hearers 
took these words in their literal meaning, and were right in 
doing so; still they expressed their displeasure with them, 
saying: “This man blasphemeth.’ Our Lord does not abate 
the least in the expression, which, being rightly understood, 
had caused the objections, but in his answer repeats it again 
and again. ‘Which is easier to say: Thy sims are forgiven 
thee, or to say: Rise up and walk. But that you may know 
that the Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins,’ etc. 

“Jo. VIII. 56. Our Redeemer said to the Jews: ‘Abra- 
ham your father rejoiced that he might see my day: he saw it, 
and was glad.’ His auditors correctly took his words in their 
literal import, as equivalent to an assertion that he was coeval 
‘with Abraham; and they murmured accordingly. ‘The Jews 
then said to him: Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast 
thou seen Abraham?’ Our Saviour, though he foresaw that 
personal violence would be the consequence of his conduct, did 
not seek to modify his words, but exactly repeated with his 
usual intrepidity the very sentiment which had caused so much 
offence. ‘Jesus said to them: Amen, amen, I say unto you, 
before Abraham was made, I am.’ Thus does the eighth 
chapter of St. John afford us marked exemplification of our 
blessed Redeemer’s manner of acting in both cases, when 
rightly and when erroneously understood to speak in the literal 
sense. 

“Jo. VI. 42. Once more, the very chapter under discus- 
sion affords us a striking example of this rule. Our Saviour 
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having said that he had come down from Heaven, is correctly 
understood, yet murmured against. ‘And they said: Is not 
this Jesus, whose father and mother we know? How then 
saith he: I came down from Heaven?’ He acts in his usual 
manner. As they had understood him rightly, he cares not 
for the objection; but having premised the reasons why they 
did not believe in him, goes on, in the second part of his dis- 
course, to repeat again and again the very phrase which had 
caused complaint, by saying that he came down from Heaven. 

“The two rules, then, are sufficiently clear; when his 
hearers, misunderstanding his words, raise objections, Jesus 
explains them; when understanding them right, they find fault, 
he repeats them. In order, therefore, to discover whether the 
Jews understood our Saviour wrong or right in our case, we 
have only to look at his answer to their objection, and see 
whether he explains his previous words, as in the eleven 
instances I first brought, or repeats the obnoxious expressions, 
as in the three last cases which I quoted. The answer to this 
question is sufficiently clear. In his answer, our Saviour 
repeats the same words five times, and in phrases which add 
energy to his previous expressions.’’—Wiseman op. cit. pp. 
III-119. 

Now without intending to weaken the force of Wiseman’s 
reasoning, we must confess that this present argument does 
not seem to us entirely convincing. We admit that Jesus’ 
emphatic repetition of his declaration in the face of the mutter- 
ings and contradictions of the Jews is a proof, but it seems to 
us that the cardinal’s argument is not convincing, in which he 
strives to prove that the Jews must have understood Jesus 
rightly from the fact that Jesus does not explain his words. 
We hold with Cardinal Manning that the Jews understood 
Jesus’ words literally, but we deny that they understood them 
aright. The Jews understood Jesus to speak of the eating of 
flesh and the drinking of blood as men might be conceived to 
eat the flesh and drink the blood of slaughtered animals. This 
was the only literal sense that they could have known at that 
time. The Eucharist was a mode of being of Jesus Christ which 
could not possibly have come into their minds; and though it 
is a literal sense of Jesus’ words, it is a literal sense that they 
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could not have known then, and that we should never have 
known, had Jesus not made the truth clearer by his subsequent 
words of institution and by the infallible teaching of the Church. 
The new ineffable mode of being necessitates the use of lan- 
guage in a sense that has no precedent in human language. 
No man has a right to demand of Jesus a present understanding 
of all mysteries. The Jews should have believed, and waited 
for the revelation, which would come in God’s time. Inasmuch | 
as they were not docile, but on the contrary rebellious and 
unbelieving, Jesus gives them no explanation of his mysterious 
words. 

Again, it is recorded in John, II. 18-22, that when the 
Jews asked Jesus by what authority he drove the tradesmen 
from the temple, Jesus answered: “Destroy this temple, and 
in three days I will raise it up.”” Now Jesus spoke there of the 
temple of his body, and the Jews understood him to speak of 
the material temple at Jerusalem. The Jews retained this 
erroneous understanding of Jesus’ words even to the end, and 
based upon this statement one of the grave charges at his final 
trial. And Jesus allows them to persist in their error, because 
they merited not to know the truth, and because the full truth 
could not at that time be presented to the world. 

Cardinal Wiseman attempts to answer this objection, but 
we are forced to admit that his answers are not convincing. 

We believe therefore that we can not strengthen the 
doctrine of the Real Presence by an argument drawn from the 
sole fact that Jesus did not explain his words to the Jews. 

In the fifty-sixth and fifty-seventh verses, the process is 
beautifully described by which the Eucharist gives life to man. 
There is an everlasting union between the Eternal Father and 
the Son, because the Son is equal to the Father and identical 
in nature with him. Therefore the life of the Father is the 
life of the Son. Now by that act of union which consists in 
the worthy reception of the Eucharist, we are so closely united 
to Jesus Christ that his life becomes our life, and he lives in us, 
and we live by his life. The branch lives because it is united 
to the trunk, and receives the vital sap from the trunk. It has 
not an independent source of life in itself. If it is severed from 
the trunk it will die. So itis with man. He has not an inde- 
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pendent source of the supernatural in himself, but draws his 
life from Christ. Sever man from the source of life in Christ, 
and he will die. 

The following teaching which we excerpt from Wiseman, 
l.c., is applicable here: ‘‘ Whenever in any law, or promise in 
Scripture, or elsewhere, rewards or consequences are men- 
tioned, the simple term, expressive of the act to be done, always 
essentially signifies that act as duly done. When faith is men- 
tioned as having rewards attached to it, a real, a sincere faith, 
a faith working by charity, is always implied, for ‘the devils 
also believe and tremble.’ When it is said that all who believe 
and are baptized shall be saved, much, surely, is understood 
relative to the proper dispositions. When efficacy is attributed 
to the sacrifices of the Old Law, we have no difficulty in under- 
standing that this depended upon the interior feelings of 
repentance, gratitude, or humility, which accompanied them. 
The law, in short, always supposes the act well performed, 
and so it is, of course, with the law of the Eucharist.”’ 

In all the universe there is nothing more precious than 
life. And nothing is worthy to be called life except the eternal 
life. And yet man devotes the high powers of his nature to the 
mean little issues of time, and neglects this great possession. 
He thinks much and labors much to insure to himself other 
things, but for the life that endureth forever he thinks and 
labors but little or not at all. 

The fifty-eighth verse is identical in sense with the fiftieth 
verse, because the Eucharist in nature and effect is identical 
with Jesus Christ. 

This is the wondrous discourse which Jesus delivered in 
the synagogue of Capharnaum after the multiplication of the 
loaves and fishes. The fullness of its sense could not be under- 
stood by the people at that time. But Jesus has merited that 
men shall receive his words, even though they may not fully 
understand them. The men of Judea ought to have kept 
Jesus’ words in their hearts, and to have waited for the clearer 
revelation that came afterward. There were many words of 
Jesus and many events in his life which Mary did not under- 
stand at first; but she kept all these things in her heart, and 
waited for the revelation, and in due time it came. And so 
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“Bor we know in part, and we prophesy in 


part: but when that which is perfect is come, that which is 


in part shall be done away... 


....Now I know in part; but 


then shall I know even as I have been known.’”’—I. Cor. 


SILT, 9, 12. 
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60. Many therefore of his 
disciples, when they heard 
this said: This is a hard say- 
ing; who can hear it? 

61. But Jesus knowing in 
himself that his disciples mur- 
mured at this, said unto them: 


othe this. Cause. Sour 10 
stumble? 
62. What then if ye should 


behold the Son of man ascend- 
ing where he was before? 

O35 1t.. 1is.ther- spirit. ‘that 
quickeneth; the flesh profiteth 
nothing: the words that I have 
spoken unto you are spirit, and 
are life. 

64. But there are some of 
you that believe not. For 
Jesus knew from the beginning 
who they were that believed 


not, and who it was that 
should betray him. 
65, And he said; For this 


cause have I said unto you, 
that no man can come unto 
me, except it be given unto 
him of the Father. 

66. Upon this many of his 
disciples went back, and walked 
no more with him. 


therefore 
Would ye 


67. Jesus said 
unto the twelve: 
also go away? 
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68. Simon Peter answered 
him: Lord, to whom shall we 
go? thou hast the words of 
eternal life. 


69. And we have believed 
and know that thou art the 
Holy One of God. 

70. Jesus answered them: 
Did not I choose you twelve, 
and one of you is a devil’ 
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The narration of St. John now turns from a consideration 
of the effect which the discourse of Jesus had on the whole 
assembly to a description of its effect on his disciples and 
Apostles. It is probable, that at this point of the event, Jesus 
and his Apostles and disciples had withdrawn from the general 
gathering in the synagogue. Many of the disciples now 
express their judgment that the words were hard and incredible. 
They contemplated the eating of flesh as the flesh is sliced off 
from the carcasses of animals, cooked, and eaten. Such a 
horrible concept was certainly revolting and incredible. They 
spoke not their thoughts to Jesus, neither in his hearing; but 
Jesus the capdioyvoorns reads their thoughts, and he declares to 
them: ‘Doth this cause you to stumble? What then if ye 
should behold the Son of man ascending where he was before?” 
The words of Jesus are enunciated in the form of an aposiopesis ; 
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and to complete the thought, words must be supplied from the 
context. Jesus had asked his disciples to accept, the doctrine 
of the Real Presence in the Eucharist. They had found such 
truth hard to believe, and they began to lose faith in the 
Master whom they had followed, and whose wonderful works 
they had seen. Jesus knows in himself the state of their minds, 
and he asks them what will be the condition of their minds 
when they shall see him ascending into Heaven whence he 
came. 

In the concept of Christ his Resurrection from the dead, 
and his Ascension into Heaven were greater truths than his 
Real Presence in the Eucharist. The plan of his argument is 
simply this: If the lesser truth causes you to stumble, what 
will ye do in the face of the greater truth? 

It is true that all these disciples did not witness the 
Ascension of Christ; but yet his argument was relevant; for 
the Apostles were among the ones addressed, and they saw the 
Ascension of Jesus. Moreover, the Ascension was a visible 
fact, witnessed by all the Apostles; and a visible fact thus 
attested could be said to have been witnessed by the whole 
world. 

By the mention of his Ascension Jesus begins to insinuate 
into the minds of his Apostles and disciples that it is not of the 
eating of flesh and the drinking of blood as they conceived it, 
that he has been speaking, but of his body and blood in that 
glorified state in which the humanity of Jesus united to his 
Divinity ascended into Heaven. The difficulty of Calvin 
centered in this point that the glorified body of Jesus, being in 
Heaven, could not, at the same time, be in the Eucharist in the 
numberless places where the Eucharist exists on earth. The 
Council of Trent answers, that though it can hardly be 
expressed by words, yet the human mind illumined by faith 
can conceive it as possible to God. And the Council asserts 
that such has ever been and ever will be the faith of the 
Catholic Church. 

Jesus continues; “It is the spirit that quickeneth; the 
flesh profiteth nothing: the words that I have spoken unto you 
are spirit, and are life. The protestants endeavor to prove by 
this passage in the discourse of Jesus that the whose discourse 
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must be explained solely of the act of faith by which Jesus 
becomes the bread of life. Now if the discourse stood alone by 
itself, and we had no authentic interpretation, and no analogy 
of faith to guide us, we could readily grant that the words 
might be thus understood, but this is far from saying that they 
must be so understood. We come to the Scriptures not to 
seek from them a doctrine which we do not possess. We have 
our doctrines and our faith, and we would have them if we 
never saw the Scriptures. Hence, we come to the Scriptures 
to open up their sense aided by the light of the saving truths 
which we hold by faith. The truth of the existence of the 
Eucharist does not stand or fall as we shall interpret these 
words of Scripture, or any words of Scripture. Our faith is 
not bound to any interpretation of these words; our faith is 
bound to the living teaching authority of the Church. Now 
we say that since we know that the Eucharist has been insti- 
tuted, and that it is the body and blood, soul and Divinity of 
the Lord Jesus, we can interpret the words under consideration 
according to the analogy of our faith. 

Though the disciples understand Jesus to speak in a literal 
sense; and though he did speak in a literal sense, yet they 
understood him not aright. He was to give them his body to 
eat and his blood to drink, but not in the gross sense that they 
contemplated. The mere eating of flesh by flesh has no 
spiritual effect. If Jesus Christ gave to the Jews flesh from 
which the life, and the spirit, and the Divinity had departed, 
it would profit them nothing. This was the conception that 
they had of the eating of flesh. But Jesus spoke of giving his 
flesh, not in its present mortal condition, but his glorified flesh, 
his flesh united to his soul, his flesh to which his Divinity was 
inseparably united. 

Now the flesh of Jesus in that sublime mode of being does 
not cease to be his real flesh. But its sublime mode of being 
takes it out of the range of sensible perception; and men whose 
souls are immersed in matter, men who are carnal-minded do 
not understand the nature of the Eucharist; ‘“‘for the natural 
(uxixds) man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: 
for they are foolishness unto him; and he cannot know them, 
because they are spiritually judged.”’—I. Cor. II. 14. The 
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senses can perceive modes of being which are in their order ; 
but when we rise to the high order of the Eucharist, the flesh 
and its senses profit us nothing. In saying that his words were 
spirit and life, Jesus means to say that they treat of a high 
theme, which can not be grasped by the body and its senses; 
which can not be apprehended by the animal man. 

The body in its present state, as it forms the predominant 
element of the natural man, lives totally in the realm of death. 
It perceives things that pass away, it feeds on corruptible 
matter, and it has received its own death-sentence. Christ 
says that his words treat not of the phenomena of that low 
state of being. But the spirit of man belongs to the realm of 
life, it can not die. The future life that is promised to the 
body will come to it, because after passing through a wondrous 
change, it shall receive a participation of the life which is 
proper to that higher state of being. Therefore Christ calls 
his words “‘spirit and life.” They speak of flesh and blood, 
but not in the sense in which St. Paul says that ‘‘flesh and 
blood can not inherit the kingdom of God.’’—I. Cor. XV. 50. 
They speak of flesh and blood in that high state in which they 
are no longer subject to death; in that high state in which they 
not only have life, but give life. It is as though Jesus had said: 
“Construe my words not in a carnal sense, of the flesh and 
blood which are the food of death. Such sense of my words 
profiteth nothing. But understand my words by spiritual 
perception of a sublime, ineffable mode of being which I shall 
institute; and if ye thus understand my words, they.are life 
to you; that is to say, they are the source and cause of ever- 
lasting life. 

When Peter confessed the Divinity of Jesus Christ, Matt. 
XVI. 17, the Lord answered: ‘Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
Jona; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father who is in heaven.”’ This is clearly to say that such 
a high truth as the Divinity of Jesus can not be perceived by the 
natural man. It must be an act of the spiritual nature of 
man illumined by the grace of God. So it is regarding the 
Eucharist. The Jews looked at the sublime words of Jesus 
from a low fleshly standpoint, and they interpreted them of 
flesh in that character in which it is mere clay, and a clog on 
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the spirit ; in which it is weak, while the spirit is ready ; in which 
it shall not possess the kingdom of God; and thus considered 
the flesh profiteth nothing. 

But Jesus spoke of flesh in that higher sense in which the 
chosen witnesses saw it in the person of the risen Lord ascend 
into Heaven. To understand it in this high sense is the act of 
the spiritual nature of man, and God must give the power to 
believe. 

The hearts of men were an open book to the Lord Jesus. 
This fine proof of Jesus’ Divinity very forcibly impressed St. 
John, and he more than the other Evangelists lays stress upon 
this proof. By that power Jesus knew those of the assembly 
who believed, and those who did not. He analyzed the secret 
thoughts of the men, and told them not alone their thoughts 
but the cause existing in the ‘‘deep things of God.”’ He also 
knew the future treason of Judas, even though Judas at that 
time did not know his own treason. 

Here we come again in presence of that awful mystery, 
that God knows all things actual and possible, and this fore- 
knowledge does not conflict with human liberty. We can not 
understand it; but aided by God’s grace we can believe it. 
The world of our belief is larger than that of our understand- 
ing; for by faith we hold to an infinite order of things; whereas 
our understanding is finite and circumscribed like our own 
nature. 

According to St. John, Jesus knew the unbelief of the 
disciples, and the treason of Judas from the beginning. As 
God he knew these things and all things from the beginning, 
that is to say, from all eternity. As man he knew the same 
from the moment that he assumed our nature in the womb. 

At this juncture many of the disciples who had thus far 
followed Jesus left him, and walked no longer with him. The 
cause of their turning back is evident: they would not accept 
the doctrine of the Eucharist. 

It is very evident that it is not the fact that Jesus had 
asked the disciples to believe in him that caused them to 
stumble. He had oft declared himself to be the Son of God, 
and had declared that men must believe in him in order to be 
saved. It was then the peculiar conception of eating the flesh 
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of Jesus that caused the disciples to turn back from Jesus. 
Now had Jesus meant simply that to eat his flesh and drink 
his blood was to believe in him, these men would have left 
Jesus through an error for which they were in nowise responsi- 
ble. Jesus Christ would have proposed the central truth upon 
which the life of the world rests in such a strange unnatural 
form of expression that these men who had followed him thus 


far could not understand him, and consequently they left the | 


following of him who is the life of the world. Is it compatible 
with the character of the merciful Lord that he should tantalize 
men by insisting on such a strange way of propounding a 
doctrine which these poor men could not understand? 

In dealing with the Pharisees in the synagogue, we believe 
that Jesus was under no obligation of explaining his words. 
They erred because their hearts were evil; but here the case is 
different. Jesus is dealing with his disciples, men who have 
followed him and who have hung upon his words. They are 
not strong in faith, but it is the spirit of Jesus to help a weak 
faith. One sentence from Jesus at that juncture would have 
taken away the cause of stumbling, but Jesus gives it not. 
Moreover, Jesus had an infinite knowledge of all things; and 
he therefore knew that his Church would interpret his words 
of a real act of eating his flesh and drinking his blood. He 
knew that his faithful followers through all time would inter- 
pret his words of the Real Presence in the Eucharist, not 
through any human motive or bias, but simply because they 
wish to obey his law, and love him. The persuasion of the 
Catholic Church is founded on Jesus’ words here, and on his 
clearer words at the Last Supper. It is not conceivable that 
Jesus, forseeing all this, should still have insisted on such form 
of expression, had he meant only thereby to assert the necessity 
of faith in himself. It is true that men have an obligation to 
receive Jesus’ words, even when they can not understand them. 
He, being a teacher of the supernatural, must treat of mysteries 
which man can not comprehend. But, in such cases, the 
difficulty arises from the nature of the entities themselves; and 
of course, these can not be changed, simply because man can 
not understand them. But the mysteries which surround our 
life, are deep and dark enough without making them still harder 
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by strange, unnatural forms of expression. Now if we accept 
the theory that Jesus in his discourses on the bread of 
life only spoke of himself as the object of the soul’s faith, we 
must admit that he increased the difficulty of believing by 
needlessly involving the doctrine of a mystery in the most 
obscure forms of expression. That Jesus Christ in his Incarna- 
tion was the Son of God, is a mystery which it requires the 
help of the Spirit to believe. Would he who spoke as never 
man spoke, have added to the intrinsic difficulty of this great 
truth by proposing it in forms of expression unnatural and 
revolting? 

A proof for the Catholic interpretation results, first from 
the fact that Jesus used such a form of expression, and, sec- 
ondly, from the fact that, even when many of his disciples are 
leaving him, he insists on the same form of expression, and in 
substance bids the Apostles either accept the truth or leave him. 
It is as though Jesus stood squarely upon that one proposition, 
and said to the whole world: “I will not change the tenor of 
these words: accept this truth or die.” Now when we con- 
sider that these men staggered at these words, not because the 
words proposed Jesus Christ as the object of the world’s faith, 
but because they proposed the doctrine of eating his flesh by a 
real act of eating, and of drinking his blood by a real act of 
drinking, we say that it is absurd to believe that Jesus would 
have so insisted on the use of a mere figure of speech, when he 
saw that such heavy consequences followed, and would forever 
follow. 

It is evident from the answer of Peter that the Apostles 
were perplexed at the strange words of Jesus. But they saw 
that Jesus would not modify them, even though all men left 
him. It was a crucial test: men must accept these words or 
die; and Peter, in the name of all the Apostles, declares to 
Jesus that they cannot leave him: that he and he alone has the 
words of eternal life. To say that Jesus has the words of 
eternal life is equivalent to saying that he alone can teach 
men the way to eternal life. Peter does not allude to the 
doctrine of the bread of life. He could not understand it then. 
But he throws himself fully on faith in Jesus. It is a touching 
answer. And when the faith of the Apostles had stood this 
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test, would not the merciful Jesus have consoled even his 
chosen twelve by a word of explanation, if he had spoken 
figuratively? It was his constant practice to explain all things 
that they could understand. Thus he explained the parable 
of the sower and other parables. But when it was a question 
of mysteries which they could not understand until after 
events should have come to pass, he allowed them to keep the 
words in their hearts and wait. Such is the case here. The . 
doctrine of the Eucharist must be promulgated to the world. 
In the sixty-third verse, Jesus had explained the high mode of 
being of the Eucharist as much as could be done then. There 
was but one thing to be done. Jesus could not take away the 
mystery; men must accept the mystery. Therefore he insists 
on this truth, even though it drove men from his following. 

It is evident that Peter is always accepted by the Apostles 
as their representative in dealing with the Lord. In this 
capacity, he expresses, in the name of all the apostolic body, 
that they will not leave Jesus. 

Certainly Peter could not certify the interior faith of the 
Apostles. He spoke what he believed and felt, and what he 
judged the other Apostles believed also. — . 

Jesus’ answer is a sad one. Peter spoke as though all 
twelve were still loyal. But Jesus’ omniscience had pene- 
trated the dark soul of Judas, and had discovered there the 
evil which would afterwards perpetrate the awful crime of 
selling Jesus unto death. And Jesus declares: ‘One of you 
is a devil.” 

He makes this declaration to show men that he was not 
deceived in choosing Judas: he chose him, knowing that he was 
an evil man. 

In calling Judas a devil, Jesus meant that he moved in the 
spirit of the devil. 

This declaration moved the other Apostles to have faith 
in their divine Master, when the treason of Judas fulfilled this 
prophecy. 

Judas is sometimes called Iscariot, and sometimes the 
son of Simon Iscariot, showing that both father and son bore 
the surname Iscariot. Concerning the probable sense of the 
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term Iscariot, we have given our opinion when treating of the 
calling of the twelve. 

Now inasmuch as Jesus does not say that one of the 
Apostles will be a devil, but that he actually is a devil, we must 
recognize that at that time Judas was bad. Nay more, Jesus’ 
peculiar expression: ‘Did I not choose you twelve, and one 
of you is a devil?” clearly expresses that Jesus chose Judas 
with full knowledge of his evil soul. Hence we are led to 
inquire why Jesus should choose such a man for an Apostle. 

We are persuaded that the calling of Judas the traitor was 
ordained by Jesus to prove that the power of the apostolic 
office is not invalidated by the unworthiness of the individual. 
Jesus Christ knew that scandals would come, and he predicted 
them. Men had need to be taught that the presence of these 
scandals in the Church does not indicate that the gates of hell 
are prevailing against her. Hence, Jesus showed to the world 
in the selection of Judas that the divine element of the Church 
is not essentially dependent on the human element; he showed 
that there can be failures in the human element, but no failure 
in the divine element. The individual can fail; the office never 
fails. Some of those who have held the highest places in the 
Church have imitated the example of Judas. And yet, as 
notwithstanding the defection of Judas, the original Apostles 
accomplished their mission, so in spite of the failure of some of 
her ministers, the Church of God accomplishes the grand 
purpose for which she was founded. 
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1. And there are gathered 
together unto him the Phari- 
sees, and certain of the scribes, 
who had come from Jerusa- 
lem. 

2. And had seen that some 
of his disciples ate their bread 
with defiled, that is, unwashed, 
hands. 


3. For the Pharisees, and 
all the Jews, except they wash 
their hands up to the wrist, eat 
not, holding the tradition of 
the elders. 


4. And when they come 
from the market-place, except 
they wash themselves, they eat 
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2. Why do thy disciples 
transgress the tradition of the 
elders? for they wash not their 
hands when they eat bread. 


3. And he answered and 
said unto them: Why do ye 
also transgress the command- 
ment of God because of your 
tradition? 

4. For God said; Honor 
thy father and thy mother: 
and: He that speaketh evil of 
father or mother, let him die 
the death. 

5. But ye say: Whosoever 
shall say to his father or his 
mother: That wherewith thou 
mightest have been profited by 
me is given to God; 

6. He shall not honor his 
father. And ye have made 
void the word of God because 
of your tradition. 

7. Ye hypocrites, well did 
Isaiah prophesy of you, saying: 

8. This people honoreth 
me with their lips; but their 
heart is far from me. 


9. But in vain do they wor- 
ship me, teaching as their 
doctrines the precepts of men. 
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not: and many other things 
there be, which they have re- 
ceived to hold, washings of 
cups, and pots, and brazen 
vessels. 

s. And the Pharisees and 
the scribes ask him: Why 
walk not thy disciples accord- 
ing to the tradition of the 
elders, but eat their bread with 
defiled hands? 


6. And he said unto them: 
Well did Isaiah prophesy of 
you hypocrites, as it is written: 
This people honoreth me with 
their lips, but their heart is 
far from me. 

7. But in vain do they 
worship me, teaching as their 
doctrines the precepts of men. 

8. Ye leave the command- 
ment of God, and hold fast the 
tradition of men. 
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1o. And he called to him 
the multitude, and said unto 
them: Hear, and understand; 


11. Not that which enter- 
eth into the mouth defileth the 
man; but that which proceed- 
eth out of the mouth, this de- 
fileth the man. 


12. Then came the _ dis- 
ciples, and said unto him: 
Knowest thou that the Phari- 
sees were scandalized, when 
they heard this saying? 


13. But he answered and 
said: Every plant which my 
heavenly Father planted not, 
shall be rooted up. 
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g. And he said unto them: 
Full well do ye reject the com- 
mandment of God, that ye may 
keep your tradition. 

1o. For Moses said: Honor 
thy father and thy mother; 
and: He that speaketh evil of 
father or mother, let him die 
the death: 

1x. But ye say: If a man 
shall say to his father or his 
mother: That wherewith thou 
mightest have been profited by 
me is Corban, that is to say: 
Given to God; 

12. Ye no longer suffer him 
to do aught for his father or 
his mother; _ 

13. Making void the word 
of God by vour tradition, which 
ye have delivered: and many 
such like things ye do. 

14. And he called to him 
the multitude again, and said 
unto them: Hear me all of 
you, and understand: 

15. There is nothing from 
without the man, that going 
into him can defile him: but 
the things which proceed out 
of the man are those that defile 
the man. 
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F14.2Let them alone: they 
are blind guides. “And if the 
blind guide the blind, both 
shall fall into a pit. 

1s. And Peter answered 
and said unto him: Declare 
unto us the parable. 


16. And he said: Are ye 
also even yet without under- 


standing? 
17. Perceive ye not, that 
whatsoever goeth into the 


mouth passeth into the belly, 
and is cast out into the privy? 


18. But the things which 
proceed out of the mouth come 
forth out of the heart; and they 
defile the man. 

19. Forout of the heart come 
forth evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications, theft, 
false witness, railings: 


20. These are the things 
which defile the man: but to eat 
with unwashed hands defileth 
not the man. : 
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17. And when he was en- 
tered into the house from the 
multitude, his disciples asked 
of him the parable. 

18. And he saith unto them: 
Are ye so without understand- 
ing - also? Perceive ye not, 
that whatsoever from without: 
goeth into the man, it cannot 
defile him; 

19. Because it goeth not 
into his heart, but into his 
belly, and goeth out into the 


privy? This he said, mak- 
ing all meats clean. 
go. And he said: That 


which proceedeth out of the 
man, that defileth the man. 

21. For from within, out of 
the heart of men, evil thoughts 
proceed, 


22. Fornications,thefts, 
murders, adulteries, covetings, 
wickedness, deceit, lascivious- 
ness, an evil eye, railing, pride, 
foolishness: 

23. All these evil things pro- 
ceed from within, and defile the 
man. 


In Verse four of the text of Matthew many codices have 


évere(Xaro instead of eizrev. 
and D, et al. have etzrev. 


place «ai before ov. Kai is omitted in &, B, C, and D. 
the same verse, many authorities add 4 thy mntépa avtod. 


Tischendorf favors évetefAato, B 
In the fifth verse many authorities 


In 
‘This 


reading is adopted by the Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, 
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and Ethiopian versions. The phrase is omitted by &, B, Dp, 
and by Westcott and Hort. In Verse six tov vopoy is the 
reading of &*, C, and of Tischendorf; many codices have Thy 
évtoAjv, B and D have tov Asyov, and this is followed by 
the Syriac, Coptic, Armenian and Ethiopian versions. In 
Verse eleven Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort approve etcepxo- 
pevov instead of épyopevov. In Verse fourteen many codices 
have 6dnyol eat tupdoi tupABY. This is endorsed by Tischen- 
dorf. The reading of B is supported by &°, D, L, and Z. In 
Verse seventeen most of the codices have ov7w. &, B, D, and 
Z have ov. 

In the second verse of Mark’s text &, B, L, A and 33 have 
écOiovaty tovs dptrovs, A, D, N, X, I, II, et al. have 
éoOlovras, After dprous F, K, M, N, S, U, II et al. add épueép- 
yavto, This is followed by the Vulgate, Armenian and 
Syriac versions. It seems to have been added to avoid an 
anacoluthon. It is not found in &, A,:B, E, G, H, L, V, X, 
i) A and many others; neither is it found in the Copue 
Ethiopian, and Gothic versions. In Verse three wvyu7 is the 
common reading of the Greek codices. & has mu«va which 
seems to be a conjectural reading which arose out of the diffi- 
culty of explaining mvyu7. The Vulgate is in coriformity with 
&. The Syriac renders the term by “sedulously.’’ In Verse 
four, % and B have pavticwrtat which is approved by Westcott 
and Hort. Tischendorf endorses the reading Barticwyvrat, 
which is the reading of most of the codices. At the end of 
the fourth verse, «al kAwév is added in A, D, X, I, I, et al. 
This has the endorsement of Origen, and is followed by the 
Vulgate, Syriac, Gothic, and Armenian versions. In Verse 
five xowais is the reading of &*, B, and D. This is followed 
by the Vulgate, Coptic and Armenian versions, and by the 
protestant Revised Edition. Many of the codices have avira, 
In the eighth verse A, X, TP, U, et al. add Barticpods Ferrav 
Kat ToTnpiwy, Kal adda Trapdmola ToLladTa TOAAA  ‘TroLEITE. 
D has this clause but places it at the beginning of the verse. 
The clause is adopted by the Vulgate, Gothic, Syriac, Ethiopian 
and Armenian versions. In the twelfth verse the reading 
kal ovxert is found in A, X, IT, Uy, et al. This is followed 
by the Vulgate, Gothic, Syriac and Armenian versions. The 
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xatis omitted by &, B, D, and A, and by the Coptic and 
Armenian versions, and by the Revised Edition of Oxford. 
After the fifteenth verse the sentence Ei rs éyes Ota axoven, 
éxovéro is found in A, D, X,I, I, et al. This reading is 
adopted by the Vulgate, and is therein numbered the sixteenth 
verse of the text. It is also followed by the Gothic, Syriac, 
and Armenian versions and appears as a correction in some 
codices of the Ethiopian versions. It is omitted by &, B, L, 
A*, 28, 102, the Coptic version, Tischendorf, Westcott and 
Hort, and by the Revised Version of Oxford. In Verse nine- 
feena NS, AGB, ELF, G, H, L, S, X, A etal. have xa@apitav. 
Some minor authorities have «afapitov, 

The great miracle of the multiplication of the loaves, and 
the miracles of healing wrought by Jesus in Galilee increased 
the opposition of the Pharisees and of their inseparable asso- 
ciates the scribes. Members of the sect were scattered about 
through all the land of the Jews, but Jerusalem was their main 
center; and at Jerusalem those who were reputed the most 
learned of their doctors had their habitat. Hence from Jeru- 
salem a number of these wily sectaries set out with the one 
purpose of entrapping and discrediting Jesus. All his grand 
doctrines and all his miracles are of no avail with the Pharisees. 
They impugn the known truth; everything that tends to prove 
the divine character of Jesus increases their hate of him, and 
their determination to crush him. The Pharisees are a fearful 
example of the extent to which human malice can go. Their 
souls were steeped in falsehood and evil. 

With lynx-eyes they watch the Saviour and his little band 
of followers. If the Pharisees’ hearts were open to the truth, 
how much of good they could have observed in that close 
scrutiny! But the Pharisees hate truth and goodness, and 
consequently they hate Jesus. They watch, and discover that 
some of his disciples have eaten with “common hands.” aime 
term «owdv, common, is frequently used in New Testament 
Greek to designate that which is profane and unholy. Thus 
it is used in Acts X. 15, and in Rom. XIV. 14. The intention 
of the Evangelists is not to say that the disciples neglected 
personal cleanness in their modes of life, but only that they 
neglected the ritual ablutions. 
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Mark declares that the Pharisees only observed some of 
the disciples to violate the ordinance of washing before meat. 
He does not thereby indicate that there was a difference in 
discipline among the disciples, but only that the Pharisees 
based their charges on observation of actions in which not all 
the disciples participated. It is quite probable that in his 
daily intercourse with the Apostles Jesus had taught his disci- 
ples the inanity of these Pharisaic traditions, which were mere 
excrescences upon a ritual law that was itself now empty and 
dead, like the cocoon of the larva after life has been evolved 
therefrom. 

In Leviticus XV. 16, a man was commanded to bathe his 
body after a seminal emission, but there is no precept in the 
ritual law concerning the washing of hands before eating. 
Such an observance was purely an outcome of Pharisaic tra- 
ditionalism, a tradition of the elders. According to the Talmud 
the ordinance was of strict obligation, but the Talmud is such 
a tissue of extravagant fables, that its authority can not be 
relied upon in anything. It is the spirit of the Pharisees that 
lives in the makers of the Talmud; but in the days of the 
Talmudists, that spirit seems to have eliminated every vestige 
of reason and decency from the Jewish doctors.- Hence it is 
profitless to turn to the Talmud to obtain a knowledge of the 
religious ideas and ordinances prevailing in Christ’s time. 
Much of the Talmud is made up of absurd fables and nuge 
that came into being at a much later date. Hence we shall not 
attempt to examine the question of the washing of the hands 
from a Talmudic standpoint. Lightfoot, Winsche, Schédttgen 
and Wetstein have written some Rabbinic notes on this ques- 
tion, but, as Edersheim declares, they give no clear account. 
Suffice it for our present purpose that such an ordinance was in 
universal acceptance among the Jews. A side light is thrown 
upon this question by the sixth verse of the second chapter of 
St. John wherein it is stated that six waterpots stood by at the 
marriage feast, in accordance with the manner of purification 
of the Jews. 

St. Mark, in describing this ordinance of the Jews, uses 
the expression: muyun vifrwvta, The difficulty of explaining 
this expression drove some to change wuyun to muxvd, The 
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Vulgate evidently adopted this conjecture, rendering the term 
“orebro.’’? Even the Revised Version of Oxford renders the 
phrase to wash diligently. Now the evidence of the authorities 
for muyu7 is such that its genuineness can not be doubted. 
Moreover the rendering wash diligently has no meaning, and 
the Vulgate rendering to wash frequently is not substantiated 
by an examination of the facts. There is no evidence that the 
Pharisaic ordinance directed to wash frequently during a meal. 
Wherefore we must endeavor to explain the genuine reading 
muy Hy. 

The term 7vyu7 means the fist; the only question for us 
is to determine what sense to give to it here, as it occurs in the 
dative case. Knabenbauer believes the sense to be that the 
Jews in these rites of washing closed the fist of one hand, and 
with it rubbed the other. This is an awkward mode of action 
that never would have been adopted without some specific 
reason. Now in all the description of these rites preserved for 
us there is no mention of any such mode of washing. 

But on the contrary, we find evidence in the Talmud 
which seems to us sufficient to warrant the rendering wvyu7 of 
St. Mark by “up to the wrist.” Thus Alfred Edersheim 
describes the ritual ordinance of the washing of the hands: 

“But there is another and more important aspect of the 
expression, which leads us to describe the rite itself. The 
distinctive designation for it is Netdlath Yadayim, literally, the 
lifting of the hands; while for the washing before meat the 
term Meshi or Mesha is also used, which literally means ‘to 
rub.’ Both these terms point to the manner or the rite. The 
first question here was, whether ‘second tithe,’ prepared first- 
fruits [Terumah], or even common food [Chullin], or else, 
Oly 7 74.6; sacrificial food, was to be partaken of. In the latter 
case a complete immersion of the hands [‘baptism,’ Tebhilath 
Yadayim], and not merely a N etilath, or ‘uplifting,’ was pre- 
scribed. The latter was really an affusion. As the purifica- 
tions were so frequent, and care had to be taken that the water 
had not been used for other purposes, or something fallen 
into it that might discolor or defile it, large vessels or jars were 
generally kept for the purpose. These might be of any 
material, although stone is specially mentioned. It was the 
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practice to draw water out of these with what was called a 
natla, antila, or antelaya, very often of glass, which must hold 
[at least] a quarter of a log—a measure equal to one and a 
half ‘egg-shells.’ For, no less quantity than this might be 
used for affusion. The water was poured on both hands, 
which must be free of anything covering them, such as gravel, 
mortar, etc. The hands were lifted up, so as to make the 
water run to the wrist, in order to ensure that the whole hand ~ 
was washed, and that the water polluted by the hand did not 

again run down the fingers. Similarly, each hand was rubbed 
with the other, provided the hand that was rubbed had been 
affused: otherwise, the rubbing might be done against the 
head, or even against a wall. But there was one point on 
which special stress was laid. In the ‘first affusion,’ which 
was all that originally was required when the hands were Le- 
vitically ‘defiled,’ the water had to run down the wrist 
[P72 or Pan “yl. If the water remained short of the 


wrist, the hands were not clean. Accordingly, the words of 
ot. Mark can only mean that the Pharisees eat not ‘except 
they wash their hands to the wrist.’ ’’—-Edersheim, ‘‘The Life 
and Times of Jesus,”’ Vol. II, pp. ro-11. 

We must state here that we agree with Edersheim against 
Lightfoot in the translation of the phrase Pan “Iy of the 


Mishna, Yadaim II. 3. Lightfoot renders the whole passage: 
“The hands are defiled, and washed up to the articulation of 
the elbow.’’—Lightfoot, ‘“‘Horee Hebraic,” In Evang. S. Marci, 
Caput VII. 

Now what the Mishna really does say is that the hands are 
defiled and washed up to the articulation, and Lightfoot has 
simply conjectured that it meant the articulation of the elbow. 
such an able scholar as Wetstein has proven that this is an 
erroneous rendering of the Talmudic term. The language of 
the Mishna, and all that we can find concerning the usages 
of the Jews in this rite of washing move us to believe that the 
articulation signified in the Mishnic treatise Yadaim is the 
articulation of the wrist. Thus the two texts mutually help 
each other, and establish the fact that in these ritual washings, 
the Jews washed the hands up to the wrist. 
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Another Pharisaic ordinance was that a Jew who had been 
in the market-place, on returning home must purify himself 
with water. This rite was based on the presumption that he 
might have come in contact with some unclean person or thing. 
This washing was not a bath of the whole person, but most 
probably a handwashing. Their culinary utensils and the 
articles of the table-service were also washed in accordance 
with a ritual observance. If we accept the reading «al kdwov 
of St. Mark, which has good endorsement, we must extend the 
rite of washing to the couches on which the guests reclined 
while eating. 

It is remarkable what importance the Jews gave to these 
traditions of the Elders. In the Talmudic Tractate Berachoth, 
fol. 3, 2, it is declared that “the words of the Elders are of 
more weight than the words of the Prophets’; and in the 
Tractate Sota, fol. 4°, “that he who eats with unwashed hands 
is to be considered as though he had committed fornication.” 

This stupid concentration of mind upon these mere 
external details eliminated all trace of supernaturalism from 
Pharisaic teaching. How disgusting it must have been to the 
Son of God to see this degeneracy in the chosen people of his 
Father? In the response of the Lord to the Pharisees there is 
discernible a remarkable prudence. He does not directly 
condemn the inane traditions of the Pharisees; such rites were 
too stupid to merit even a formal condemnation. Besides, a 
direct condemnation of these observances that the people were 
attached to would arouse needless opposition from the Jews. 
Wherefore Jesus takes a broader view of the issue, and directly 
arraigns the teachers of Israel for having set aside the com- 
mandments of God in favor of their own opinions. 

We prefer the order of Matthew in this part of Jesus’ 
discourse. In the relation of Mark the prophecy of Isaiah is 
quoted against the Pharisees at the very beginning of Jesus’ 
discourse. In Matthew the prophecy is quoted at the end of 
the discourse, as a corroboration of Jesus’ rebuke of them. 
This latter seems the more natural and forcible way. 

In Exodus XX. 12 it was commanded: “Honor thy 
father and thy mother; that thy days may be long upon the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” And in Exodus, 
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XXI. 17: ‘And he that revileth his father or his mother, he 
shall surely be put to death.”’ 

In Deuteronomy XXVII. 16, God curses the man who 
dishonors his parents: ‘Cursed be he that maketh light of his 
father or of his mother. And all the people shall say, Amen.”’ 
The words of Proverbs XXX. 17, are terrible: 

“The eye that mocketh at his father 
And despiseth to obey his mother, 

The ravens of the valley shall pick it out, 
And the young eagles shall eat it.” 

The debt that we owe our parents is so great that we can 
never repay it. One of the most beautiful things in all the 
created universe is the instinctive love of parents for their 
children. That love is tender, patient, self-denying, unfailing. 
When has the worthy parent swerved from death to save the 
child? The love of passion cools; men grow tired of forrner 
friends; but the parent’s love endures:through the changes of 
time, and through the vicissitudes of fortune. When the 
Gibeonites hanged Armoni and Mephibosheth the sons of 
Saul in Gibeah, Rizpah their mother took sackcloth and spread 
it for her upon the rock, from the beginning of harvest until 
rain came upon them from heaven; and she suffered neither the 
birds of the air to rest upon them by day, nor the beasts of 
the field by night.”—II. Sam. X XJ. 10. This desolate woman, 
alone there in the desert place watching the decaying bodies 
of her slaughtered sons for that long interval, is a notable 
example of the strength of a mother’s love. In the helpless 
years of infancy the patient mother’s care is given without 
stint in sickness and in health. The father’s labor is gladly 
given that his beloved child may be provided for. While the 
child sleeps, hands scarred and wearied by toil are busy with 
labor to provide shelter, and food, and raiment, and educa- 
tion for that child. Almost one third of a lifetime is passed by 
the child before he is fully able to assume the full responsibility 
of his life. Most base and unnatural therefore is the crime of 
the child who in return for all that the parents have done for 
him refuses them love and honor, and help in their need. 

Wherefore God explicitly commanded a man to give a 
fitting respect to his parents, to refrain from any abusive word 
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or disrespectful act towards them, and to provide for their 
maintenance in case of their indigence. This was the com- 
mand of God, sublime and just, the command in which revela- 
tion and the dictates of the natural law are in perfect accord. 
How grand it stands out in its contrast with the miserable petty 
traditions of the Pharisees concerning the washing of hands? 
But Pharisaic casuistry had found a way to set aside this 
commandment of God in favor of their own greed. The 
offerings that came to the temple were made the Pharisees’ 
prey; hence it was to their interest to have these as rich as 
possible. The generic Hebrew name of any offering in the 
temple was 22 korban. Mark uses the original term, and 


explains it as meaning a gift, but his explanation must be 
taken in conjunction with the theme of which he is treating: it 
was a gift offered in the temple. Now Christ contemplates a 
case where a man has parents who are unprovided with the 
means of living. According to Pharisaic teaching such a man 
could by vow consecrate to the temple whatever he would 
otherwise have given to his parents. The formula of the vow 
is given by both Matthew and Mark; and they state the con- 
sequences that followed. When once such a vow was made, 
the Rabbis held the author of it strictly to its letter, and 
declared it to be sacrilege to give anything to the father or to 
the mother. It seems that the teachers in Israel invited the 
people to these unlawful vows. The man thus vowing was 
exempt, yea even prohibited from giving anything to his 
parents, even in their extreme need; and he was obliged to 
increase his offerings in the temple proportionately to the 
amount that he would have given his indigent parents. 

The baseness and dishonesty of the Pharisees is a thing 
without a name: it beggars description. 

The clause in the fifth verse of Matthew: ‘“__ he shall 
not honor his father,” is equivalent to the expression, ‘‘he shall 
not be held, by your teaching, to honor his father by providing 
for his maintenance.” 

These teachings were a mere trafficking in a people’s 
religion, a system of ordinances by which the eternal command- 
ments of God and the dictates of the best in nature were set 
aside in order that these venal hirelings might have much of 
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the fat of the land. The tradition concerning the vows was 
not by any means the only thing in which Pharisaic teaching 
conflicted with Yahveh’s Law: this case was only taken as an 
example. Hence Jesus says; ““— and many such like things 
ye do.”” Justly did Jesus call them hypocrites. Jesus never 
seems to have contemplated the conversion of this class of men. 
He is merciful to all sinners; but to the Pharisees he is severe; 


for they committed that awful sin against the Holy Ghost, | 


and their case was hopeless. 

The prophecy of Isaiah here quoted is found in Isaiah 
XXIX. 13. It stands thus in the original: ‘And the Lord 
said: Forasmuch as this people draw nigh unto me with their 
mouth, and with their lips do honor me, but have removed 
their heart far from me, and their fear of me is a command- 
ment of men which hath been taught, etc.” 

The Septuagint is in substance thus: ‘‘And the Lord 
saith: This people draw nigh unto me with their mouth; and 
with their lips do honor me; but their heart is far from me. 
But in vain do they honor me teaching the precepts and the 
doctrines of men.”’ 

Now it is evident that the quotation, as it exists in Mat- 
thew and Mark, is according to the Septuagint. This shows 
the great authority which the writers of the New Testament 
gave to the Septuagint. 

Moreover, it is clear that there is no substantial discrep- 
ancy between the original and the Septuagint. The Septuagint 
simply brings out the full sense of the original. The crime of 
Israel in the days of Christ was but an aggravation of the 
conditions that existed in the time of Isaiah; hence this 
prophecy spoken by Isaiah of the men of his time fitly described 
the condition of religious thought in Israel in the time of Christ, 
and is quoted with telling force against the teachers of Israel. 

Religion always was and always will be a work of the 
spirit of man. Everything that is external in religion is only 
a help to the spirit. Moved by the peculiar condition of the 
chosen people, and by their peculiar environment, God gave a 
complex ritual in the first manner of worship. But all these 
external rites were intended as symbols and types to help the 
spirit to realize the existence and the attributes of Yahveh. 
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But when these rites exist without the spiritual element in 
religion, they are like a thing made into the semblance of a 
man, in which there is no soul and life. Isaiah’s contempor- 
aries and Christ’s contemporaries were much in systematizing 
Rabbinic decisions on the mere externals of the law, but the 
soul of the people was dead. That which should have been the 
living worship of a spiritual God, that which bore the august 
name of religion, had become a dreary mass of stupid casuistry. 
Christ awoke the world to new religious life; but man is ever 
prone to fall into formalism in religion. Many a man has lived 
and died nominally in the Christian religion, without ever 
grasping much of its spiritual nature. It is true, our formal- 
ism is not of that gross and stupid nature, as was that of the 
Pharisees; but still it has no life, and is a disappointment to 
God. It is not an easy thing to be a spiritual man; it is the 
noblest thing of which our nature is capable, a thing that 
makes a man akin to the angels. 

Up to this point the discourse of Jesus had been directed 
to the Pharisees. He now calls to himself the people, and 
adopting an entirely different tenor of discourse, he teaches 
them the truth of the issue. Jesus always had compassion 
on the common people; his words to these are never severe. 

Jesus begins his discourse to the people by an exhortation 
which makes known the importance of the doctrine about to be 
delivered. 

The Lord lays down a clear comprehensive principle: Not 
the things that a man takes into his mouth from without defile 
the man, but the things that come from his heart defile him. 

For the sake of the antithesis the Lord has contrasted the 
thing that goes into the mouth with the thing that comes from 
the heart out of the mouth. Of course, Jesus’ discourse must 
be taken in the light of the context. It is not necessary that 
the evil should be externally manifested, in order that defile- 
ment of the man be wrought: it is enough that the evil harbors 
in the heart. But this evil is spoken of by Jesus in its phase 
as it is outwardly manifested, in order to preserve the natural- 
ness of the contrast. 

This declaration of Jesus seemed to conflict with the Law 
of Moses. The Mosaic Law clearly prohibited the eating of 
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certain articles of food, such as the flesh of swine, the blood 
of animals, etc. Daniel and his companions preserved this 
abstinence from forbidden meats, and God wrought a miracle 
in their behalf; thus also Judith in the camp of Holofernes 
would not eat the forbidden meats. The aged Eleazar in the 
days of the Maccabees died rather than eat the flesh of swine. 
The words of Christ swept away all the distinctions in meats; 
and the Pharisees give evidence that they are scandalized by . 
such doctrine. 

The Lord and his Apostles now withdraw from the 
assembly, and go into a house, and then the Apostles come to 
Jesus and through their usual spokesman Peter, they tell Jesus 
of the effect of his words upon the Pharisees, and they ask him 
to explain the issue to them. It is evident from the Apostles’ 
action that they also were perplexed by the words of Jesus. 

In his response Jesus is very severe against the Pharisees. 
Contemplating them and their doctrines under the figure of a 
planting, he declares that they are not his Father’s planting, 
and that they shall be rooted up. The Pharisees claimed to 
be the interpreters of God’s word to the people, but Jesus says 
that they are spurious. And more than this, Jesus will not 
have aught to do with them, except to confute them and 
liberate the people from them. He uses the popular aphorism 
concerning them, that they were blind guides who must neces- 
sarily lead into a pit. The figure is plain and forcible. It 
warned the people against doing as the Pharisees did. The 
figure was not to be insisted on too literally. In the days when 
the people had no other leaders, they were obliged to depend on 
the Pharisees for an explanation of the Law. And the poor 
people did no wrong in accepting the Pharisees’ explanation of 
Moses’ Law. But when the light came with Christ, the evi- 
dence was sufficient, that the people should have left the follow- 
ing of their wicked guides, and should have gone after Christ. 
This was the Israelitic people’s crime. This it was wherein 
the people partook of the wicked blindness of their guides. 

The Pharisaic sect was a thing that God never authorized. 
It was a noxious weed that had grown up in the field of God. 
And in the clearing of the field their fate was to be that of any 
weed, to be rooted up and destroyed. 
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There is a fearful emphasis in the words of Jesus: | “Let 
them alone.” It signified that he withdrew his spirit from 
these wicked men, and allowed them to remain in their 
blindness. 

But to the Apostles Jesus vouchsafes an explanation of his 
words. As is his custom Jesus first gently chides the Apostles 
for their slowness of understanding. His explanation of his 
doctrine is so clear that it demands but little comment. 

It is hardly necessary to notice the objection that charges 
Jesus with ignorance of the physical laws of the action of food 
upon our bodies in saying that, whatever goes into the mouth 
passes out into the privy. It is true that the alimentary 
principle of food is not thus evacuated by the system, but 
Jesus used the fact as a moral illustration, and as such the 
comparison is absolutely perfect. He simply asserts that the 
human system has the power of separating and casting off the 
waste matter of all foods, so that they in themselves considered 
can not defile the moral nature of man. Jesus groups the sins 
which men commit under several heads, and declares that these 
as proceeding from the heart defile a man, and not the food 
that a man eats or the manner of eating it. 


In the classification of these evils, by ‘evil thoughts” 
Jesus means in a comprehensive sense, all evil as it first exists 
in the thought of man. By the “evil eye” Jesus means 
covetousness. 

Now we must harmonize the present teaching of Jesus 
with the Law of Moses which promulgated the unlawfulness of 
certain meats. In the first place, the Law of Moses was not an 
eternal ordinance founded on the nature of things. It was a 
weak, imperfect thing adapted to the peculiar character of the 
Jewish people. And even in that ordinance, the defilement did 
not come from the eating of the food im se. It came from the 
breaking of the commandment of God. In that first law the 
eating of certain meats was not prohibited because it was evil, 
but it was evil because it was prohibited. The error of Phari- 
saic teaching was to look upon the things forbidden by these 
merely preparatory ordinances as things essentially evil. And 
the first step in changing these ordinances, and in raising 
religion to a high spiritual plane, was to destroy the error of 
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Pharisaic teaching which made these things, and also other 
things invented by their traditions, essentially evil. This the 
Saviour has done in a plain illustration that can be understood 
by every man. In Pharisaic teaching there was a blind 
absolutism that bound the people with bonds of iron. The 
breaking of the merest tradition of the elders was treated as a 
thing essentially evil. 

Jesus teaches that morality is something higher than 
this. It is a condition of the man’s heart, not of his hands, or 
of the kind of food which he eats. Of course, in the days when 
the Mosaic Law was in force, to eat forbidden meat would 
defile an Israelite; not on account of the nature of the meat, 
but because the man would disobey God’s law, and disobedience 
of God even in this temporary statute would be a grave sin. 
So now, the Church acting in the spirit of God, forbids to eat 
flesh meat on certain days; and the eating of flesh on these days 
would defile a Catholic, not through the nature of the meat, 
but because the command of God the Church is against the 
eating. 

When the people had once been taught that the eating 
of the meats was not essentially evil, the next step would be 
easy; therefore Jesus as the authorized legate*of God could 
change these. Hence by this logical development the New 
Law was to be evolved out of the Old. 

In the nineteenth verse of Mark much difference of opinion 
exists concerning the sense of the participle ca8apifov, The 
Vulgate refers it to apedpva in the sense that the adedpadv 
carried away all the useless elements of the food, leaving only 
the life-giving elements. This opinion is followed by many, 
among whom is Knabenbauer. To have this construction, 
they must appeal to an exceptional use of the Greek tongue, by 
which a participle agreeing with a noun in the accusative case 
is placed in the nominative. In this sense the privy makes 
clean all meats, for the reason that it carries away all the 
worthless elements, leaving in the man only the elements which 
serve to make living tissue, blood, and vital force. 

There is another opinion which has Chrysostom as its 
chief advocate among the Fathers, and which has received the 
endorsement of many modern writers and of the protestant 
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Revised Version. This opinion refers xa@apifwyv to Jesus, the 
implied subject of Aéye: in the eighteenth verse. An objection 
is urged against this opinion, that the participle is too far 
removed from its subject. But yet we believe that this irreg- 
ularity is less than that which must be admitted if the other 
opinion is accepted. Hence though both opinions are prob- 
able, we are moved to accept the latter. Mark wrote at a 
time when Peter had received his vision at Joppa, Acts X. 15; 
and he traces the abrogation of the ritual law back to the 
present words of Jesus. 
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21. And Jesus went out 
thence, and withdrew into the 
parts of Tyre and Sidon. 


22. And behold, a Canaan- 
itish woman came out from those 
borders, and cried, saying: Have 
mercy on me, O Lord, thou Son 
of David; my daughter is griev- 
ously vexed with a devil. 


23. But he answered her not 
a word. And his disciples came 
and besought him, saying: Send 
her away; for she crieth after 
us. 

24. But he answered and 
said: I was not sent but unto 
the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel. 

25. But she came and wor- 
shipped him, saying: Lord, help 
me. 
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24. And from thence he 
arose, and went away into the 
borders of Tyre and Sidon. 
And he entered into a house, 
and would have no man know 
it: and he could not be hid. 


25. But  straightway a 
woman, whose little daughter 
had an unclean spirit, having 
heard of him, came and fell 
down at his feet. 


26. Now the woman was a 
Greek, a Syrophcenician by race. 
And she besought him that he 
would cast forth the devil out 
of her daughter. 


Matr. XV. 21—28; 


26. And he answered and 
said: It is not meet to take 
the children’s bread and cast 
it to the dogs. 


279. but, “she. said: Yea, 
Lord: for even the dogs eat of 
the crumbs which fall from 
their masters’ table. 

28. Then Jesus answered and 
said unto her: O woman, great 
is thy faith: be it done unto 
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27. And he said unto her: 
Let the children first be filled: 
for it is not meet to take the 
children’s bread and cast it to 
the dogs. 

28. But she answered and 
saith unto him: Yea, Lord: 
even the dogs under the table 
eat of the children’s crumbs. 

2g. And he said unto her: 
For this saying go thy way; 
the devil is gone out of thy 


thee even as thou wilt. And daughter. 
her daughter was healed from 
that hour. 
30. And she went away 


unto her house, and found the 
child laid upon the bed, and 
the devil gone out. 

In the twenty-second verse of Matthew, we find the 
reading éxpatyacey aitp in C, E, G, K,.8,0; Vi See 
A, Il, et al. B and the. other authorities have éxpagev, 
omitting air. In the same verse B, D and St. Basil are the 
only authorities that have the form vids: the others have vié. 
In the twenty-seventh verse B and the Peshitto omit yap. 

In the twenty-fourth verse of Mark, Tischendorf omits 
nai Swdavos: Westcott and Hort consider it doubtful. It is 
found in &, A, B, N, X, fF, Il et al., and in the Vulgate, 
Coptic, Armenian, Ethiopian and Gothic versions, and in all 
the Syriac versions except the Evangelistary of Jerusalem. In 
Verse twenty-five ed0vs is found in &, B,-L, A, and 33; itis 
omitted by A, N, X, IT, HW, et al. In the twenty-eighth verse 
ydp is inserted after «ai in the woman’s response in A, L, N, 
X,T, I, et al., and in the Vulgate, Gothic and Syrohexaplar 
versions. 

At this epoch in Jesus’ life the Jews in Judea sought to 
kill him; and he therefore avoided Judea, and kept to the 
northern region. He and his Apostles had gone across the Sea 
of Galilee seeking a little rest, and the people followed them. 
He returns, and after the great discourse on the bread of life in 
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the synagogue of Capharnaum, and his subsequent rebuke of 
the Pharisees concerning the washing of hands, he and his 
little band set out towards the cities of Tyre and Sidon on 
the Mediterranean coast. 

It seems quite probable that the motive of the Lord was to 
seek that rest for his disciples that was denied him across the 
Sea of Gennesaret, although the journey may have been under- 
taken for the specific purpose of the event of which we are 
treating. The Lord’s view being infinitely larger than ours, 
it is impossible at times to see the motives that move him. 
Things that in his words and actions seem almost contradictory 
to our feeble and limited view, harmonize in divine and perfect 
accord in his infinite knowledge of all things. 

The founder of the Canaanitish race was Canaan the son 
of Ham. The first-born of Canaan was Sidon who built the 
city of Sidon on the coast. This with its sister city Tyre arose 
to great splendor and opulence, and they were the great centers 
of the Phoenicians. But when the Romans subjugated the 
East, all these provinces were called by the general name of 
Syria, and the different races were distinguished by adding 
their tribal name to the general name of Syrians. And this 
was especially necessary in the case of the Syrophcenicians, to 
distinguish them from Phoenicians dwelling in other parts of 
the Roman world. Hence we can understand why this woman 
is called by Matthew a Canaanitish woman. She is called by 
Mark also a Greek, “EAAnvis, in the sense that in the New 
Testament all Gentiles are frequently designated by that term. 

When in the twenty-second verse of Matthew it is asserted 
that the woman came out from the borders of Tyre and Sidon, 
it is not thereby implied that the woman came thence, and met 
the Lord in the land of the Jews. It is only stated that after 
Jesus had entered the land of Tyre and Sidon, this woman came 
out of her house and came to him. 

There is considerable difference between the relation of the 
event in Matthew and the relation of Mark. According to 
Matthew the woman comes to the Lord in the way, and follows 
him, crying out for mercy. Mark speaks only of an interview 
between the Lord and the woman in a house into which the 
Lord had gone, seeking to be unknown. <A comparative study 
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of the two accounts leads us to the following view: The 
woman came to the Lord while he was on the way to some 
house, wherein he was to harbor for a time. Addressing Jesus 
as the Son of David, she appeals to him that he have mercy on 
her demonized daughter. Living in close proximity to the 
Jews, the woman was aware that the Messiah was to be David’s 
Son; and what she had heard of Jesus convinced her that Jesus 
was that Messiah. . 

It is not given us to understand just how comprehensive 
was the woman’s act of faith. She recognized Jesus as the 
Son of David, as the Messiah, as the great Prophet who healed 
the sick; but how much she received of the divine character 
of Jesus we know not. What moved her most was that he 
whom she believed to be the Messiah worked miracles, and she 
was in need of a miracle. The recognition of Jesus as the 
Messiah, even without a clear idea of what the Messiah was, 
led to perfect faith. It was all that Jesus demanded then. 
This sure foundation would develop into the fullness of faith 
as the revelation became clearer by the deeds and and teach- 
ing of Christ and by the action of the Holy Ghost through the 
Church. This woman had not the advantages of Israel; no 
prophets had arisen from her people to make known the mes- 
sage of God; the Law and the Aaronic priesthood were not 
conceded to her people, and yet she believed, while Israel was 
unbelieving. Her faith is a rebuke to Israel, while it is an 
everlasting memorial to all nations of a faithfulness to God 
rarely equalled. The granting of these petitions was not 
aimed solely to benefit the petitioners; the miracles were 
wrought to move the whole world to believe that Jesus is the 
Son of God. The Syrophcenician woman is now dead, and her 
daughter is dead; but the faith that such events awakened in 
the whole world is not dead, and can not die. 

Though the cries of the woman are loud and piteous, the 
Lord continues his journey giving no heed to her. The woman 
follows after the Lord and his disciples, and continues her 
piteous cries. We also believe that she appeals to the Apostles 
to intercede for her with the Master. And the Apostles deeply 
moved come to Jesus and ask him to hear the woman, and 
send her away. And the Lord answers: “I was not sent 
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but to the lost sheep of the House of Israel.” It is evident 
from the tenor of the Lord’s answer that the Apostles had 
besought him to grant the woman’s request. 

The answer of Jesus seemed decisive, and the Apostles are 
silent. It may be that the woman withdraws for a little time. 
Jesus and his band go into a house, as privately as possible; 
for the Master wishes to avoid the people. But he cannot 
escape from the woman. When the Lord and his Apostles 
are within, she comes again, and falling at Jesus’ feet she again 
beseeches him to cast forth the devil out of her little daughter. 
And again she is repulsed in words that seem, at first sight, 
hard and bitter. 

Jesus appeals to a home scene. The children of the 
householder are sitting at table, and little house-dogs [ta 
kuvapia] are about under the table waiting to be fed. The 
order in such case would be that the children would be first 
fed, and then the dogs would receive their portion from that 
which remained. No right-minded parent would reverse the 
order, and take the food from the children and give it to the 
dogs. 

In the illustration the Jews are the children of the house- 
holder; the Gentiles are the dogs. Now as the Syrophcenician 
woman was a Gentile, her request was apparently refused, on 
the ground that she could not expect the blessings reserved 
for the House of Israel, but must take the portion of dogs. 
It was a fearful test, but the woman’s faith and humility stood 
the test; and appealing to the same figure which Jesus had 
used, she reminds him that it was often observed that the little 
dogs waiting about the table eat of the crumbs that fall from 
the table. She did not ask to be made equal to the children 
of Israel; she begged only a crumb that might fall from their 
table. A place at table, and the full bounty of the banquet 
might be given to the chosen people; she begged only a crumb. 
The great virtues of faith and humility are conspicuous in the 
response of the woman. In fact, great faith seems to demand 
the accompaniment of humility; for pride is rebellion against 
God, and how can a man believe intensely in God, when he is 
in rebellion against God? 
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There is in the woman’s answer also the expression of a 
high appreciation of Jesus’ power. She says in effect that, if 
Jesus will but grant her a crumb, that it will affect what she 
desires. And now the faith and holy persistence of the woman 
are rewarded. Jesus commends her faith, and bids her go her 
way, that the devil was gone out of her daughter. And the 
woman going home found her little girl lying in peaceful repose, 
and the devil was gone out of her. 

There are many lessons of high importance in this event. 
In the first place there is in it a testimony against Israel. The 
Lord had instructed his Apostles on their first mission not to go 
in the way of the Gentiles, but to devote all their attention to 
the cities of Israel. Now his present conduct is not at variance 
with that former instruction. Though he went into the land 
of the Phoenicians, he did not go there to preach. On the 
contrary, he wished no one to know of his presence there. And 
when the disciples came to Jesus interceding for the woman, he 
tells them that he was only sent to the children of Israel. By 
this declaration Jesus affirms that his coming to Israel was an 
act of justice, in conformity with the treaty made to the 
patriarchs. Salvation came to the Jews in consequence of 
that promise; but to the Gentiles, salvation came as a pure act 
of mercy, independent of any treaty or promise. Hence Jesus 
was sent to fulfill the treaty; his acceptance of the Gentiles was 
not to stand in the way of the great fulfilment of the promises 
made to the fathers of Israel. 

Jesus’ treatment of the woman strikingly evinces that 
whatever mercy should be done to the Gentiles should not 
take anything from Israel. Of course, Redemption was to be 
for the whole world, but for Israel it was to be an act of God’s 
faithfulness in fulfilling his promises; for the Gentiles it was to 
be a pure act of mercy. And the order was to be to Israel first, 
and then to the Gentiles. The faith and persistence of the 
woman moved Jesus to grant her request, but even in granting 
it, he declares that the prerogatives of Israel must be preserved. 

Behold the contrast: Israel was accorded a pre-eminence 
over all the tribes of the earth in the kingdom of Christ. They 
were first in everything: they had the place of honor at the 
table of the Lord, and they despised and rejected the best gifts 
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of God. And this pagan came and begged with faith and holy 
persistence for a mere crumb. It is a striking example of 
those causes that brought about the entrance of the Gentiles 
into the place of honor once held exclusively by the Jews. 

It is profitable to compare Jesus’ treatment of this woman 
with his treatment of other Gentiles in similar circumstances. 
The Centurion who sent to Jesus to ask of him the cure of his 
servant was a Gentile, and yet Jesus raises not the issue that 
the Centurion is outside of the House of Israel. Knabenbauer 
says in answer to this that the Centurion was a friend of the 
Jews, that he had benefitted their nation, that the Jews them- 
selves interceded for him, and that he was probably a proselyte 
to Judaism. We can not find any warrant for the Centurion’s 
proselytism; and the other causes, though true, do not seem 
to go to the bottom of the event. Jesus was not obliged to 
treat every one in the same way: he chose to illustrate one 
virtue by his conduct to one person, and to illustrate another 
virtue by his conduct towards another. He knew the hearts 
of all men; he knew that this woman would persevere; and 
he uses her as an example of the greater faith of the Gentiles, 
and as a proof that the Gentiles eagerly caught at the least 
portion of those rich gifts which Israel rejected. 

There is also in this event a lesson of faith for all of us. 
It is the Lord’s way to test our faith and the perseverance of 
our prayers. He has given us many examples of this: Abra- 
ham waited for the fulfilment of God’s promise to give him a 
son even till the event became naturally impossible. Abraham 
was expected to believe that God would give him the land of 
Canaan, even when he was a sojourner in Egypt and in Gerar. 
He believed that God would give him a posterity that none 
could number, even when at God’s command his hand was 
raised to slay his only son. 

Jacob believed that the land of Canaan would be given to 
his seed, and he therefore commanded that his bones be 
brought up out of Egypt. 

Ishmael had sunk exhausted to the ground, and Hagar 
his mother had withdrawn a little that she might not see him 
die, when the angel of the Lord appeared, and gave them 
water. 
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On the top of Carmel, Eliah prayed for rain when the 
famine was heavy in Israel and having prayed, he sent his 
servant to see if any cloud came up from the sea. And the 
servant returned and said: “There is nothing.’”’ Seven 
times did the great prophet pray and send his servant to look 
toward the sea, and at the seventh time he saw the little cloud 
which brought rain arise out of the sea. 

The Hebrews were despised by the Philistines, and forced 
to hide themselves in the caves before the Lord raised up 
a man to deliver them. 

The city of Bethulia was in sore distress through the 
drought before God raised up Judith to deliver it. 

The patriarch Joseph suffered the terror of death, and 
the bitter burden of slavery before God made him the ruler of 
Pharaoh’s house. 

When the Mother of God informed her divine Son that the 
wine had failed at Cana, his answer tested her faith. The 
Apostles of Jesus were in imminent danger of shipwreck on 
the Sea of Gennesaret, before Jesus calmed the storm. When 
Martha and Mary send to Jesus to save their sick brother, he 
allows him to die, in order to give a greater manifestation of 
his Divinity. The two disciples were going back to Emmaus 
disappointed because it was toward evening of the third day 
and they had not yet seen the risen Lord. 

In like manner Jesus tested the Syrophcenician woman’s 
faith. He at first seems to ignore her petition; she persists. 
He seems to wish to get away from her; she follows. He 
addresses what might seem a bitter repulse to her; she humbles 
herself, and asks but a crumb that falls from the table of the 
children. Here we find faith, perseverance, humility, and 
they obtained their petition. In many ways Jesus has taught 
us the value of these qualities of prayer, but many fail in this 
regard, and complain, and lose faith if Jesus refuses to grant 
their unwise petitions. In the Holy Ghost David declares: 
“T have been young and now I am old; yet I have not seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.”’—Ps. 
XXXVII. [Vulg. XXXVI] 25. If God gives not the bread 
that perisheth, it is only that he may give more abundantly 
the bread which abideth unto eternal life. 
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We stand in need of many things; in fact, we rarely 
realize how necessitous we are.. The Lord invites us to ask of 
him the things we need. The example of the Syrophcenician 
woman teaches us with what dispositions of soul petitions 
should be made. We often have no intensity in our petitions 
for spiritual things, because we prize not the things for which 
we ask. And even if we ask for temporal blessings, we are 
often apt to turn back, if ever the Lord delays to hear us. It 
is certain that if the matter sought be good, and our faith be 
strong, that we shall move the Lord to grant us what we ask; 
but the Lord has a right to test our faith, as he did the faith of 
this woman. The forgiveness of our sins, or the concession of 
a spiritual grace is a gift of far greater worth than that which 
this woman petitioned to obtain; and yet have we ever come 
to the Lord with her earnestness and perseverance to ask for 
these things of great worth? Our days at most are few in 
number, and every day, as it hurries to its close, testifies that 
we are not making of our lives what might be made of them. 
Many of these days are now past and gone forever; we have 
but a few left, and yet we continue to spend these in a dull, 
cold, unspiritual way, and then when the end is come, startled 
and filled with regret, we utter humanity’s great Cry sees 
that I could live my life over!’’ We can not live it over, and 
we can not change the past; we have only at our disposition 
that portion of the way which lies between the place in which 
our feet stand and our grave. If we could bring into our 
spiritual lives some of the faith and humble perseverance of 
the Syrophcenician woman, our lives would be far more fruitful 
in eternal results. 
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29. Kal werabcc éxetfev 6 
"Insotc, FAOev cack thy OddAaccay 
wys Dadthatas, xat dvadds ete td 


” > t ? ~ 
6006, éxabynto exet. 


30. Kat nooshOov ait@ byAot 
ToAAot, &yovtes wc’ Yw- 
otc, %UAAOUG, tUpAods, xWoOUE, 
wal été90ug ToAAOUG, xal goorwday 


EQUTOY 
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31. Kat add e§eAOov ax 
tov Gotwy Tdcou WrBev 8a Lrdavog 
etc thy Oxrascay tho DadtAatas, 
ava uécov tov dotwy AcxardAews. 

32. Kat gépoucw ait xugoy 
vat Woytharoy, xat napaxadodsty 
autoy tva émby adt@ thy yetoa. 
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altovs map& tols moda adtod, 
xat &Ocodreucey altouc. 

31. “Qote tobs SyAoug BAE- 
movtas, Davy.dcar xwpods &xovovtas, 
xVAAOUS Uytets, xat ywAods TeEot- 
matovytas, xat eddEacav tov Oedy 
"Ispara. 


29. And Jesus departed 
thence, and came nigh unto 
the sea of Galilee: and he went 
up into the mountain, and sat 
there. 


30. And there came unto 
him great multitudes, having 
with them the lame, blind, 
dumb, maimed, and many 
others, and they cast them down 
at his feet; and he healed them: 


31. Insomuch that the mul- 
titude wondered, when they 
saw the dumb speaking, the 
maimed whole, and the lame 
walking, and the blind seeing: 
and they glorified the God of 
Israel. 
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33. Kat droradduevog aitoy 
&nd toU SyAou xat’ (Stay, earev 
tols SaxtbAoUs adtOd eto te OTA 
aitod, xat ntvcas, ypato THs 
yAdsons abtod, 

34. Kat dvatrévag sig toy 
odoavdy, éotévatey, nat Aéyer aUTO: 
"Eqoata, 6 éotty, StavotyOntt. 

35. Kal yotynoayv attod at 
dnoat, xat éXUOy 6 Secpds tHS YAWS- 
ons avtou, xat éAdAet dpbGc. 

36. Kat dtestethato abtoic tva 
unsevt Aéywoty, Scov S& abtots dt- 
eotéAAeto, altot waAAoy meptocd- 
TECOY ExT}OUCCOY. 

37. Kat bxeomeptcoticg éfetAro- 
covto, Aéyovtes: Kahac 
meTotnxey, Ws xat TOUS AWPOUG Totet 
axovety, xat aAdAoUS AaAgty. 


TAYTE 


31. And again he went out 
from the borders of Tyre, and 
came through Sidon unto the 
sea of Galilee, through the 
midst of the borders of Decap- 
olis. 


32. And they bring unto 


him one that was deaf, and 
dumb; and they beseech him to 


lay his hand upon him. 


33. And he took him aside 
from the multitude privately, 
and put his fingers into his ears, 
and he spat, and touched his 
tongue; 

34. And looking up_ to 
Heaven, he sighed, and saith 
upto him: Ephphatha, that 
is, Be opened. 
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35. And his ears were opened 
and the bond of his tongue was 
loosed, and he spoke aright. 


36. And he charged them 
that they should tell no man: 
but the more he charged them, 
so much the more a great deal 
they published it. 

37. And they were beyond 
measure astonished, saying: He 
hath done all things well: he 
maketh even the deaf to hear, 
and the dumb to speak. 


In the thirty-first verse of Matthew, B has xwdovs axov- 
ovras, The greater number of codices have AaAovvtas which 
is approved by Tischendorf. 

In the thirty-first verse of Mark the reading, 7\@ev da 
21davos is found in&, B, D, L, A, 33, the Vulgate, Bohainic 
Ethiopian versions, and in the Syriac Evangelistary of Jeru- 
salem. In A, N, X, I, HU, et al., is found the reading, é« rap 
opiwy Tupov cai Xudv0s AGE pds xTA. This is followed by 
the Syriac, Gothic and Armenian versions. In Verse 
thirty-five ¢v@éws is inserted before nvolynoavy in many 
codices, and in all the old versions except the Coptic. It is 
not found in &, B, D, L, A, 33 and 1o2. 

It is not stated what length of time Jesus remained in the 
territory of Tyre and Sidon. We believe however that he 
spent some considerable time there to be away from the mach- 
inations of the Pharisees, and also to give his Apostles that rest 
to which he had invited them. When he departed thence, he 
journeyed northward from the region round about Tyre through 
Sidon, and then he turned southeastward through the region of 
Mt. Lebanon, going to the south of the Great Hermon, per- 
haps through Cesarea Philippi, thence south-eastward through 
Decapolis, and finally turning to the southward, he came to 
the Sea of Galilee on its northeastern border, very probably 
in the region where he had wrought the first multiplication of 
the loaves. This region was a desert; and the Lord went up 
into a mountain, and sat down. His presence there soon 
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becomes known far and wide, and straightway the multitudes 
begin to come to him bringing with them the lame, blind, 
dumb, mained, and many others, and he heals them. 

The Christ of prophecy was to be a miracle-worker, a 
healer of the ills of men. God’s fulfilment of a promise is 
always a perfect and abundant fulfilment. Many times in the 
Gospels events like this are recorded, where Jesus healed every 
species of human ill of the multitudes who came to him. The 
mere healing was not Christ’s real work. He was working for 
the generations of men of all time; he was placing in the 
records of men an evidence that there is no power above the 
power of the Son of God, and inviting all men to seek in the 
spiritual order of being the effects of which these corporal 
healings were mere types. 

If our eyes could be opened, and we could see human 
beings as they are members of the spiritual order of things, 
what a fearful view would open to our gaze? If we see a man 
who is blind, or deaf, or maimed in any member, we pity the 
wretched condition of such a one. And perhaps we who look 
on at such bodily infirmities are greater sufferers in the world 
of our souls. Society speaks high praise of any movement or 
system that tends to alleviate bodily misery; and no thought 
is given to do aught for the diseases of the soul. In the past 
century great advancement has been made in enhancing the 
enjoyableness of human life, considered in its earthly aspect; 
while retrogression has been the order of movement in the 
spiritual life. The multiplied inventions of man, the effects of 
our material civilization, all increase the joy of man’s animal 
life, and draw man away from the world of spirit. The more a 
man has here, the harder it is for him to lift up his heart to 
God, and to the spiritual world. If the Creator had said to 
man: “Thou art a mere body; thy period of life shall be 
limited to a certain number of years; and then thy existence 
shall absolutely cease,’’ man might have some justification for 
giving his exclusive interest to the present order of things; but 
how sad and hopeless would be our lives! But instead of that 
the Creator has in substance said to man: “Thou art a spirit 
in a body; this is thy larval state; hold to nothing here; thy 
body must die, and be resolved to dust, and arise again; but 
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thy spirit is ordained to live forever.”” And yet man gives 
the strength of his thought and the strength of his labor for 
the things of the body, and neglects that which alone is great 
and enduring in human life. 

The power of the Lord Jesus remains on earth to heal 
all spiritual ills; and yet we find that the multitudes come not 
to him with that great eagerness to receive spiritual healing. 
And behold the foolishness of it. A man may lose his body; . 
he has lost nothing; it was a mere time-vesture, a larva. 
But if his spirit loses its life, all is lost. And man will think, 
and plan and labor, and endure,—yea and sin, that the body 
may have things which it can enjoy,at most, for a few years; 
and he has little or no interest in the Summum Bonum that 
his spirit can enjoy for an eternity. This is the saddest act 
in the human comedy. 

Mark selects one of the many healed on that occasion, 
and describes his healing in detail. The -man was deaf, 
kwpos, but concerning the disability of his speech, authorities 
are not agreed. The term used by St. Mark to describe this 
disability is pmoy:Addos, The term is composed of poys, 
corresponding to the Latin vix, egre, magno cum labore, and 
Aadros, loquens. Many interpreters accept the strict ety- 
mological sense of the word, and render the term one who 
had an impediment in his speech. This opinion is supported 
by Cajetan, Salmeron, Maldonatus, Jansenius, Cornelius a 
Lapide, Calmet, Patrizi, Schegg, and Fillion. It is also 
adopted by the Revised Edition of Oxford. 


Notwithstanding the weight of these excellent authorities, 
we are persuaded that the Vulgate translation is to be preferred, 
which renders the term by mutus, mute. 

In the first place, though poyAddros etymogically 
means one having an impediment in speech, it is certain 
that may also mean a mute. In the sixth verse of the 
thirty-fifth chapter of Isaiah there occurs the phrase: “—and 
the tongue of the dumb shall sing.” All authorities are 
agreed that dumb is the correct rendering here of the Hebrew 


pbx, and the Septuagint renders the term by poyAdros. 


This is an argument that the term may designate a mute. 
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Moreover there is also evidence in the account that it 
must mean a mute. The disability in speech is mentioned 
in such a connection with the man’s deafness that it appears 
evident that the lack of speech was a consequence of the 
lack of hearing. Kod¢es in the New Testament invariably 
denotes one congenitally deaf. And in such cases complete 
absence of speech would necessarily follow. The two defects 
have a mutual interdependence, and in other miracles of 
this character wrought by the Lord, the subjects are deaf 
and dumb. Again, the miracle would be greater, if wrought 
on a man congenitally deaf and dumb, and out of the many 
miracles, Mark would not have chosen the least striking as a 
specimen of Jesus’ power. Mark says in the thirty-seventh 
verse that the people declared that Jesus had made the dumb 
to speak, and the only fact that he narrates to justify this 
popular declaration is the cure of the poyiAaros, 

Our opinion has the endorsement of Schleusner, Weiss, 
Keil, Schanz, Knabenbauer, and others. 

As the poor mute could not speak for himself, others 
besought the Lord to lay his hand upon him. 

From old time the persuasion has been fixed in the minds 
of men that the imposition of hands is a fitting human action 
by which divine power may be communicated to a subject. 
It is so easy and natural to conceive the hand as the instru- 
ment of the higher power to work these high effects. 

Jesus Christ did not always work his miracles in the same 
manner. Sometimes he heals the sick, expels demons, and 
raises the dead by his sole word. Then at other times he 
makes use of the contact of his sacred hands, or of his spittle, 
or of the clay of the earth. When he heals by his sole word, 
he emphasizes the absoluteness of his power over all things; 
when he uses any sensible means, he helps us to realize the 
effect operated. Our minds in their present state ordinarily 
use sensible phantasms in conceiving ideas; and the effect 
of divine power is more readily apprehended when it is joined 
with some outward sensible sign. Following the example 
of the Lord, the Church joins invisible spiritual effects to 
sensible signs, and uses symbols to teach spiritual truth. 


(42) Gosp. II. 
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The Lord took the man apart from the crowd. He 
was about to perform a religious act; and reverence for it 
demanded that it should not be thrust too rudely out into the 
vulgar arena. Again, the Lord sought no human praise from 
his miracles, and he shunned all human recognition, as far 
as was compatible with the great design of teaching the world 
that he was the Son of God. 

Jesus next puts his fingers into the ears of the deaf mute. . 
The sensible sign was that he opened up the clogged passages; 
the supernatural fact was that divine power proceeding 
from the sacred humanity of Jesus, restored the organs to a 
perfectly healthy condition. The sensible action of inserting 
the fingers into the ears helps a man to realize the supernatural 
effect. 

The Lord next touched the tongue of the mute with his 
saliva. Schegg believes that the Lord directly spat into 
the mouth of the mute. It seems more probable that the 
Lord withdrew his fingers from the man’s ears, and moistening 
them with his spittle, touched the man’s tongue. 

There is a fitness here also in the sensible sign. The 
saliva having come in contact with the sacred tongue of 
Our Lord had the power to take away the disability of the 
mute’s tongue. 

The Lord next looks up to Heaven, to show the man and 
all men that the source whence the miraculous healing came 
was the throne of God. So, when we need help, he would 
have us look up to Heaven. 

The Lord Jesus, while looking up to Heaven, groans, 
to express the vehemence of his prayer. He did not need to 
groan for himself; but he was our teacher, and he has shown 
us in this action what should be our earnestness when asking 
aid from God. Jesus now pronounces one word. The 
Greek transliteration of this word is éfda@a. Neubauer 
derives this from [PEM, the imperative niphal of FMB. 

Sat ao 


The sense of such imperative is: ‘‘Be thou opened.”’ 
Most authorities derive é¢da6ad from MAAPMAN, the im- 


perative of the Aramaic hithpael of the same root. Hithpael 
is reflexive; and in this acceptation the sense would be: ‘“ Open 
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thyself.’’ This latter opinion has the greater probability. 

The Lord spoke, and it was done. The man’s ears 
were opened ; the bond of his tongue was loosed, and he heard 
and spoke aright. 

From the fact that Mark does not say that the man 
spoke, but that he spoke aright, some seek to find therein 
proof that the man was not a mute, but impeded in speech. 
They believe that St. Mark, in writing that the man spoke 
aright, calls attention by contrast to the man’s former con- 
dition, in which he spoke, but not plainly. But we believe 
that St. Mark, by thus describing the man’s condition after 
the miraculous healing, wishes to call attention to the addi- 
tional miracle whereby a man who had never learned human 
speech recovers not only the ability to utter articulate sounds, 
but the full faculty of speech, so that he could speak with 
the same correctness as though he had always spoken. Be- 
sides it is hereby declared that the effect of the Lord’s action 
was a perfect restoration. 

It seems to us also that the great admiration of the people 
is best explained in the supposition that the man was mute. 

In keeping with this general plan, Jesus charged the 
witnesses of this miracle to tell no man. His object was to 
shun all human fame and popularity. He wishes also thereby 
to instruct us to shun the human praise and glory that may 
result from any good work that we do. The people conject- 
uring that Jesus thus endeavored to shun the popular recog- 
nition of his deed through humility, obeyed not the Lord’s 
injunction; but on the contrary published the deed all the 
more by reason of the Lord’s prohibition; for his humility 
heightened the people’s admiration of the Lord, and impelled 
them to make known his wonderful works. The people com- 
mitted no wrong in acting contrary to the Lord’s wishes. 
It was not a formal act of disobedience. The Lord wished 
to renounce his right to have his deed known to the people. 
The witnesses of the miracle, or rather miracles, for many 
were healed, being filled with gratitude and devotion to their 
great Prophet, would not let him accomplish the effect of his 
renunciation. 
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The fact that Jesus foreknew that the people would 
publish his deed does not import any lack of sincerity in the 
Lord’s words. He desired to avoid the publication of the 
miracles; he did all that in the ordinary conduct of men could 
be done to prevent the publication. He is our model in this; 
and when like him we honestly desire our good deeds to remain 
hid, and when we do what in us lies to keep them from the 
knowledge of the public, that publicity which may be forced | 
upon us will not take aught from the excellence of any good 


work. 
MATT. XV. 32—39 


32. ‘O 8& “Insots xpocxads- 
chwevos TOUS wabytas adtod, elev: 
UnrayyviGouat éxt toy SyAov, ott 
Héoar tpetg mpocpévoucty we, xat 
odx éyoucty tt pkywoty, nat &moAToat 
avtods yviotetc oF OéAw, rote 
2 ~ 3 ~ 2: ~ 
éxAub@aty éy TH 630. 


33; Kal avt@ ot 
uadytat: I1dbev yuty év gonuia doror 
TOCOUTOL, yootacat  yAov 


A€éyousty 


@ote 
TOCOUTOY; 

34. Kat Aéyer adtotcs 6 “Inootc: 
IIécoug detoug eyete; of 8& elroy: 
‘Exta, xat dAtya iybudr. 

35. Kat mapayysthas  t@ 
oyAw avanecety ext thy yhy, 

36. "Ehabey todo éxtk &otoucs 
nar tods tyOvac, xal edyaorotioas 
exhacev, xat éd{d0u tots wabytats, 
ot Se uabytat totg SyAots. 
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1. "Ey éxetvarg taic tyéeate, 
T&AtY TOAAOD SYAOU Syt0sc, xal Uy 
éyévtwy th pkywsty, TOCoKAAECaWLE- 
vos tog wabytag alto, Aéyet 
adtots. 

2. Undayyviouae éxt toy dyAoy, 
Ott Hon Huéoas totcly meocuévou- 
ctv, xat ox eyoucty th od ywety. 

3. Kat é&yv arodtcw aitods 
vyotets elg otxov altay, éxAubycoy- 
tat éy tH OO@, xal tivéc adt@Y axd 
uanoobey etoty. 

4. Kat arexotOncav alte ot 
uabytat adtod: “Ort 2éQev todtous 


Suvycetat tig Se yootd&oar Ketwy 
én’ gonutac; 
5. Kat qewta adtots: TIdcoug 


éyete Kotouc; of dé elnayv: ‘Exca. 


6. Kat napayyédret tO SYAW 
dvanecety éxt tHS Yis, xal Aaddy 
tol ént& Getouc, slyaptotiicas 
y \ 27 ~ ~ 
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eOnxav tH BYAW. 


7. Kat elyav tyOddta éAtya, 
nat eUhoyioas alt&, elmev xat tad- 
ta maoatibévat. 
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TEOLOCEVOY 
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TAY EtG. 
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32. And Jesus called unto 
him his disciples, and said I 
have compassion on the multi- 
tude, because they continue 
with me now three days and 
have nothing to eat: and I would 
not send them away fasting, lest 
haply they faint in the way. 


33. And the disciples say 
unto him: Whence should we 
have so many loaves in a desert 
place, as to fill so great a mul- 
titude? 


34. And Jesus saith unto 
them: How many loaves have 
ye? And they said: Seven, and 
a few small fishes. 


35. And he commanded the 
multitude to sit down on the 
ground; 

36. And he took the seven 
loaves and the fishes; and he 
gave thanks and broke, and 
gave to the disciples, and the 
disciples gave to the multitudes. 
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8. Kat gpayov, xal éyootdcby- 
cay, xat hoav meotcceduata xAa- 
oudtwy, émt&e onuptoac. 


9. “Hoav 8& Os teteantoytAtor, 
nat anéhucey adtouc. 
Kat et0d¢o gubao aitds 
sig tO TAotov wetk tov walytoy 
altov, mAOev cic tk ugon Aadruc- 
vou0c. 


Io. 


1. In those days, when 
there was again a great multi- 
tude, and they had nothing to 
eat, he called unto him his dis- 
ciples, and saith unto them: 

2. I have compassion on 
the multitude, because they con- 
tinue with me now three days, 
and have nothing to eat: 

3. And if I send them away 
fasting to their home, they will 
faint in the way: and some of 
them are come from far. 

4. And his disciples an- 
swered him: Whence shall one 
be able to fill these men with 
bread here in a desert place? 


5. And he asked them: 
How many loaves have ye? 
And they said: Seven. 


6. And he commandeth the 
multitude to sit down on the 
ground: and he took the seven 
loaves, and having given thanks, 
he broke, and gave to his dis- 
ciples, to set before them; and 
they set them before the multi- 
tude. 
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37. And they did all eat, 
and were filled: and they took 
up that which remained over 
of the broken pieces, seven 
baskets full. 

38.. And they that did eat 
were four thousand men, beside 
women and children. 

39. And he sent away the 
multitudes, and entered into a 
boat, and came into the borders 
of Magadan. 


MarK VIII. 
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7. And they had a few 


small fishes: and having blessed 


them, he commanded to set 
these also before them. 

8. And they did eat, and 
were filled: and they took up, 
of broken pieces that remained 
Over, seven baskets. 


g. And they were about 
four thousand: and he sent 
them away. 

1o. And _ straightway he 
entered into the boat with his 
disciples, and came into the 
parts of Dalmanutha. 


In verse thirty-two of Matthew the best codices have 76n 
nuepar and this reading is supported by Tischendorf, West- 
cott and Hort. §& has 7mépas. In Verse thirty-five To dyrA@ 
is the reading of &, B, D, et al. The other authorities have 
In the thirty-sixth verse the exact reverse is 
verified; &, B, D et al. have the plural rots dydos, and the 
other authorities have the singular 7@ éyA@. In verse thirty- 
eight, B and some cursive manuscripts place os before 
Tetpaxioxidio, Great? variety exists in the codices in regard 
to the name of the city mentioned in the thirty-ninth verse 
of Matthew. Cand M render it Mayéanav: E, F, G, H, K, L, 
S, U,V, X, T, A, II, et al. have Mayéerd. & Band D 
have Mayaéay, 

In the first verse of Mark’s text madwv moddod is found 
in &, B, D, G, L, MEN,BA, and in the versions. Some codices 
have tapmoAdov, In Verse three, cai twes is the reading of 
&, B, L, D, et al.; Teves yap is found in A, N, X,T, Tl, et al. 
This reading is followed by the Vulgate, the Syro-hexaplar 
Syriac, the Gothic, Armenian and Ethiopian versions, The 
final verb in the same verse is ecivy in B, L, and D. This 
reading is approved by Westcott and Hort. The greater 
number of authorities support jmacr. In Verse six, mapay- 
yéAXe is found in &, B, D, L and A. This reading is also 
followed by some codices of the Vulgate. A, C, N, X, I’, I, 


Tois dyXoLs, 
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et al, have wapnyyere. In Verse nine, A, C, D, F, X, I, II, 
et al. add of daydvtes, This reading is followed by most of 
the old versions. 

Though this miraculous multiplication of loaves and fishes 
is in many points very like to the other event which preceded 
the great discourse on the Eucharist, yet it has strong features 
of dissimilarity. In the former event the miracle was wrought 
on the evening of the first day; here it is on the third day. 
In the first event five loaves and two fishes are offered; in the 
present event the number of fishes is not determined, but it is 
stated that they were few, and the loaves are seven. By the 
first miracle Christ fed five thousand men; here the number is 
only fourthousand. Moreover, in the first multiplication there 
were left twelve baskets of fragments; while in this event the 
number of the baskets is seven. 

Hence without foundation, recent protestant writers have 
asserted that the two passages are modified accounts of the 
same event. There is certainly no intrinsic improbability in 
the statement that Christ twice multiplied bread. In Mark, 
VIII. 19-20, Jesus reminds the Apostles of the two miracles, 
and they describe one distinguishing feature wherein the two 
miracles differed. 

It is evident that the second multiplication of the loaves 
and fishes was wrought in the same place where he had healed 
the multitudes. For threé days the people had remained with 
Jesus there in the wilderness. He had taught them many 
things not recorded in the Gospels; he had healed their sick; 
and now he finds that they are without food. 

The account does not imply that the people had been three 
days without food, but that they had remained with Jesus three 
days, and had in that time consumed all their food; and were 
on the third day unprovided with anything to eat. 

Jesus now calls his Apostles, and takes counsel with them 
as to what todo. He expresses to them the strong feelings of 
compassion that he feels for the poor people, and his unwill- 
ingness to send them away hungry. Many of the people had 
come from afar, and there was no village near where they 
could procure bread. 
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And again we find the Apostles slow to believe. They 
had been witnesses of the Lord’s power in a similar event not 
long before. But they halt and allege the utter impossibility 
of relieving the hunger of the people there in the desert. This 
is one of the greatest of man’s defects in his relations to his 
Maker, his slowness to believe; the Apostles are not free from 
the great defect of men. We are not slow to condemn the 
Apostles for their lack of faith on this occasion; but in what _ 
are we more believing than they? They had evidence, and so 
have we. The message has come to us more clearly than it 
was made known then, and how little it moves us! We are 
created for one thing; we are bidden seek only one thing; and 
we seek everything else but that. The thoughts that burn 
within us are not the thoughts of God and Heaven, but the 
thoughts of our success and of earthly possessions. We are 
ready to question, doubt, and complain, if ever the ways of 
God transcend our little intelligence. .We know that after a 
few years an eternal state of being shall be assigned to us, and 
that this state shall be Heaven or hell; and yet it is not that 
state which we shall possess for ever that we are pursuing, but 
what we can attach to ourselves during the few yoo in which 
we are on the way thitherward. 

Christ submitted the issue to the Apostles to try their 
faith, and also to present to all generations an account of all 
the chief features of the event. The magnitude of the miracle 
appears in clearer light through the declaration of the Apostles. 

For a similar reason Jesus asks the Apostles how many 
loaves have they. By thus ascertaining the amount of food 
actually available, a certain fitting order 1s preserved, and the 
nature of the miracle is more clearly understood. 

And the Apostles answered; “Seven [loaves] and a few 
small fishes.”’ 

Jesus commands the multitudes to sit down upon the 
ground; and then he blesses the bread and fishes, and gives 
them to the Apostles to distribute to the people. And all 
that great multitude ate, and were filled, and the Apostles 
gathered up seven baskets of fragments. St. Matthew informs 
us that the number of those who were fed was four thousand, 
beside the women and children. 
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The multiplication of the bread and fishes takes place 
in a secret way while the things are being distributed to the 
people by the Apostles. 

The fact that the Apostles had distributed with their 
own hands this bread to the people more forcibly impressed 
the event on the Apostles’ minds. One better remembers 
an event in which one is an actor. 

It is worthy of note that the number of baskets of frag- 
ments in this multiplication corresponds to the number of 
loaves. In the first multiplication the number of baskets 
of fragments corresponds to the number of Apostles; The 
association of ideas is aided by this fact. In after years the 
Apostles could remember that, in the first multiplication of 
loaves, every man gathered up a basket of fragments; while 
in the second case the number of the baskets of fragments 
equalled the number of the loaves. 

The moral lessons taught by this event are the same 
as those which may be drawn from the preceding multipli- 
cation; and as these have been explained in the treatment 
of the first event, they need not be repeated here. 

The Lord Jesus avoids the human glory that would have 
been given him by the multitudes, by immediately dismissing 
the multitudes, and in a ship with his disciples withdrawing 
from the place. The point to which Jesus now directed his 
course is called Magadan in the best codices of St. Matthew; 
but St. Mark declares that Jesus in the same voyage came 
into the parts of Dalmanutha. 

Though much has been written on this theme, nothing 
certain has been determined concerning the identification 
of these places. The name Dalmanutha occurs but this once 
in the Scriptures; and if the reading Magadan be the genuine 
reading here, this name also is not found again in Scripture. 
It is not difficult to reconcile Matthew and Mark in the 
designation of place. Jesus and his Apostles came by the 
Sea of Galilee into a tract of country which comprised both 
Magadan and Dalmanutha, and this same country is desig- 
nated by Matthew from its relation to Magadan; while Mark 
fixes its place by referring it to Dalmanutha. The only thing 

that is required for the accuracy of the narration is that 
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these two cities or villages should be so situated that a 
tract of outlying country could be designated by referring it to 
either of them. Thus, a certain tract of the Syrian seaboard 
could be called the parts of Tyre, or the parts of Sidon. 

Or it may have been that Magadan designated a region 
whose chief village was Dalmanutha. 


It is profitless to try to fix the sites of these places. 
have vanished from the earth, and have left no trace. 


They 
We. 


believe however that they were on the western shore of the 


Sea of Galilee. 


In fact, the conjecture of Guerin is probable 


that Magadan is the modern Medjdel on the western shore 
of the Sea of Galilee in the southern part of Gennesaret. 
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11. Kat é&4A8ov of PDaorcaitor, 
nat Hesavto suyyntety adt@, Uncody- 
weg Te altod oHuetov and TOU 
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ovpavol, metoatovtes attdy. 


12. Kat dvactevagag tH avev- 
watt adtod Agvet: Tt 4 yevek aden 
Cyntet onuetov; auny Aégyw, et d5o- 
Oyjcetat tH yeve% talty onustoy. 


13. Kat dgelo adtodc, m&Aty 
éubac, amhAOev etc td téoay. 
14. Kat érerAdOovto rAaéeiv 
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detouc, xal ef un gva ketov clx ef- 
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16. Kat TOS 
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8. DTvote 8& 6 Incotc elev: 
Tt Stadroyttecbe év Eautoic, dAtyo- 
mtotot, Ott Gotous obx eyete; 


9. Otzw voette, 0058 uvquo- 
velete ToS Tévte HotOUS THY TEV- 
TAKITXtAtwWy, xAL TddoUS xKOtvoUs 
éAdbete ; 

10. Odds tobs Exta& Zetous tay 
cetpaxtaytAtwy, xal rocag onupldag 
éha&Bete; 

11. Il@¢ 08 voette, St: 08 xept 
detwy elmov buiv; LToocéyete 38 
and ths Gluns tov Paprcatwy xat 
LDaddouxatwy. 

12. Toéte cuvijxav, Ste 00x elmev 
mpocéyety &xd tHS CUuns TOY KoTWY 
GAN’ and tHS St8axhAs tov Dadsou- 
natwy rat Daoroatwy. 

1. And the Pharisees and 
Sadducees came, and tempting 
him asked him to shew them a 
sign from Heaven. 

2. But he answered and 
said unto them: When it is 
evening, ye say: It will be fair 
weather: for the heaven is red. 

3. Andinthe morning: It 
will be foul weather to-day: 
for the heaven is red and lower- 
ing. Ye know how to discern 
the face of the heaven; but ye 
cannot discern the signs of the 
times. 

4. An evil and adulterous 
generation seeketh after a sign, 
and there shall no sign be given 
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autoIc: 
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17. Kat yvodc, Aéyet 
Tt Stadoyttecbe, Ste 
éyete; olmw vosite, odds t 
TETWEWWEVHY EyetTe THY 
UU.OY; 

18. "Ogbarpodls  eyovtes 0d 
Gréxete; xat Wta syovtes ovx 
anovete; xal o0 uvnuovedete; 

19. “Ote tole névte otoucs 
éxAaca etc tolS mevtaxtoytAtous, 
TOcous xoplvoug xAacyatwY TAT- 
pets Hoate; Agyoucty adt@: Addexa. 

20. “Ote toto énxtx eic¢ tovdc 
TETOAKLTYLALOUG, onuetowy 
TANHEWVATA xAAoLAaTWY Hoate; xat 
éyousty alt@ énta. 
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Ba > ~ 
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rr. And the Pharisees came 
forth, and began to question 
with him, seeking of him a sign 
from Heaven, tempting him. 


12. And he sighed deeply in 
his spirit, and saith: Why doth 
this generation seek a sign? 
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unto it, but the sign of Jonah. 


And he left them, and departed. 


5s. And the disciples came 
to the other side and forgot to 
take bread. 


6. And Jesus said unto 
them: Take heed and beware 
of the leaven of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees. 

>, And they reasoned 
among themselves, saying: We 
took no bread. 

8. And Jesus perceiving it 
said: O ye of little faith, why 
reason ye among yourselves, 
because ye have no bread? 


9g. Do ye not yet perceive, 
neither remember the five loaves 
of the five thousand, and how 
many baskets ye took up? 


10. Neither the seven loaves 
of the four thousand, and how 
many baskets ye took up? 


11. How is it that ye do 
not perceive that I spoke not 
to you concerning bread? But 
beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. 
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verily I say unto you: There 
shall no sign be given unto this 
generation. 

13. And he left them, and 
again entering into the boat 
departed to the other side. 

14. And they forgot to take 
bread; and they had not in the 
boat with them more than one 
loaf. 


15. And he charged them, 
saying: Take heed, beware of 
the leaven of the Pharisees and 
the leaven of Herod. 


16. And. they reasoned one 
with another, saying: We have 
no bread. 

17. And Jesus perceiving it 
saith unto them: Why reason 
ye, because ye have no bread? 
do ye not yet perceive, neither 
understand? have ye your heart 
hardened? ' 

18. Having eyes, see ye not? 
and having ears, hear ye not? 
and do ye not remember? 

19. When I broke the five 
loaves among the five thousand, 
how many baskets full of broken 
pieces took ye up? They say 
unto him: Twelve. 

20. And when the seven 
among the four thousand, how 
many basketfuls of broken pieces 
took ye up? And they say 
unto him: Seven. 

21. And he said unto them: 
Do ye not yet understand? 
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12. Then they understood 
how that he bade them not be- 
ware of the leaven of bread 
but of the teaching of the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees. 


In the text of Matthew, the entire passage from oyéas 
of the second verse to Svvacbe at the end of the third verse 
is omitted in &, B, V, X, and [’. It is also omitted in the 
Curetonian Syriac, the Armenian version, and by Origen. 
Jerome declares that the passage was not found in many 
codices which he had seen. The passage is supported by the 
aatnorcy of: C).D, Gy H, Kb, M.S, UV -x, 0, Ait, and 
of many cursive manuscripts. The Vulgate, the Peshitto, 
the Coptic and the Ethiopian versions, Eusebius, Chrysostom, 
Theophylactus, Euthymius and Hilary endorse it. The 
term mpopyjrov is added to the fourth verse in C, E, F, G, H, 
K, M,S, U,V, X, Pr, A, Metal, It is also found in the Coptic, 
Armenian and Ethiopian versions, and in all the Syriac 
versions. In the eighth verse éyeve is found in &, B, and D; 
nearly all the other authorities have éAd@fere, which is approved 
by Tischendorf. In the twelfth verse the plural rev apT@v 
is found in &°, B, and in other authorities. The text edited 
by Robert Etienne has the singular tod dprov. 

In the twelfth verse of Mark, B and L omit vpiv. 
In Verse thirteen ¢’s 16 mdotov is added in A, E, F, G, H, K, 
MeN ow eu Jnl, etal: 

In the sixteenth Verse Adyovres is found in A, C, L, N, 
X, Fr, A, U, etal. It is adopted by all the old versions. In 
the same verse @yovow is the reading of B; the great body of 
codices have éyouev. In Verse seventeen é7e is placed before 
meropwopmerny in A, X, [, II, et al. This reading is followed 
by the Vulgate and Syriac versions, and approved by Tisch- 
endorf. In Verse twenty-one od ovviere is found in &, Cy 
iensieeeAs Ll cand “in some _ cursive manuscripts. This is 
approved by Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort. Ids od voette 
is the reading of B, E, F, G, H, 8, V, Pieteals - —lhicmets 
followed by a few codices of the Vetus Itala, and by the 
Coptic and Ethiopian versions. We find was otrw in A, D, 
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M, N, U, X and many other uncial codices. This is followed 
by the Syriac, Vulgate, Gothic and Armenian versions. 

When Jesus and his Apostles had come into the parts 
of Dalmanutha, representatives of the two leading Jewish 
sects came to him, and asked him for a sign from Heaven 
to prove that he was the Messiah. The motives of these sec- 
taries in asking for this sign from Heaven was thoroughly 
dishonest. If the miracle had been wrought, they would | 
declare, as they did at other times, that Jesus worked miracles 
by the power of Beelzebub. 

At this juncture in the life of Jesus, the whole Jewish 
people could testify of his miracles. He had healed multitudes 
in the sight of the people; he had driven out the demons 
from many demonized persons; he had raised the widow’s 
son at Naim before the eyes of the whole populace of the 
village. And yet these hypocrites with brazen effrontery 
come, and ask for a sign from Heaven. 

And Jesus unveils their dishonesty by contrasting their 
ability to judge of meteorological phenomena with their 
voluntary blindness in regard to the abundant evidences of 
his divine character. It was equivalent to saying: “When 
ye wish to see the truth, ye are shrewd and accurate in obser- 
vation; but when ye hate the truth, and strive not to see it, 
no evidence will avail.” 

St. Mark declares that, at the dishonest demand of the 
sectaries, Jesus sighed deeply in his spirit. That is to say, 
Jesus heaved a deep sigh or groan of anguish to find such 
perfidy and obstinate malice in man, whom he had come 
down from Heaven to save. The utter baseness of these men 
drew forth from the depths of his being this expression of 
pain at the fallen estate of these leaders of Israel. 

Mark omits the passage found in St. Matthew, wherein 
Jesus speaks of the signs of fair weather and the signs of 
foul weather. For this cause also many codices of Matthew 
omit the passage. But the fact that a passage of such char- 
acter is found in a large number of uncial codices of good 
authority, and also is found in nearly all the old versions and 
in the writings of many Fathers, both Greek and Latin, 
assures us of its genuineness. That it is omitted in some 
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codices is a fact easy to explain: very often by omissions 
the copyists tried to bring the evangelists into a close agree- 
ment. Perhaps also in perplexity over the exact import of 
the passage some copyists omitted it. But on the other hand, 
a passage of such nature nowhere else found in the Scriptures 
could not have been interpolated into all the authorities 
that support it. 

A popular weather observation with the Jews was that 
when at sunset the heavens became red, it was a sign that 
the morrow would be fair; on the contrary, when at sunrise, 
the heavens were overcast with clouds, and these clouds 
were red and lowering, it was an indication of the approach 
of foul weather. 

Jesus gave no endorsement to the value of these signs; 
he simply called attention to the fact that the Jews observed 
them, and based on them calculations of the weather. 

But, in fact, these signs are observed yet by many people, 
and they truly indicate the quality of the weather which will 
follow. 

As these signs in the heavens indicated coming events, 
so there were abundant signs that the time of the Messiah 
had come, and that Jesus was that Messiah. In the first place, 
the scepter had passed from Judah; the period of time pre- 
dicted by Daniel was drawing to a close; the prophecies of the 
Old Law were fulfilled in Christ; and his miracles were of such 
a character that he could say to the people: “If ye are 
unwilling to accept my words, believe my works; for they 
testify of me.” 

The Jews failed to believe in Jesus, because they posi- 
tively refused to believe. No matter how bright the light is, 
if a man closes his eyes, he can not see. The defect can not 
be remedied by increasing the light; the man must open his 
eyes. 

Jesus now openly declares that he will not give a sign, 
and he also declares the reason. Those who ask the sign 
are an evil and adulterous generation. 

The term adulterous is here used to denote not the specific 
sin of the unlawful carnal union of man and woman, but to 
denote that Israel, the bride of Yahveh, was unfaithful to her 
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Lord. Many a time and oft did Yahveh rebuke Israel’s un- 
faithfulness under the figure of this sin. Jesus Christ never 
granted a miracle to men disposed in mind as were these 
Pharisees and Sadducees. Miracles are given in response to 
the petition of faith, or to produce and promote faith in honest 
hearts, and it would be like casting pearls before swine to 
accede to the arrogant demands of these sectaries. And also 
there are conditions of soul verified among the men of our day . 
which repel the action of God, and for such God will not do 
anything. More time and attention should be given by man to 
the examination and determination of the status of his soul as 
it appears before God. Man should not be content with any- 
thing less than the highest certainty attainable that his soul 
is in a healthy spiritual condition, that it is rightly disposed to 
receive the action of God, and that it is fulfilling the purpose 
which God ordained for it in its creation. 

In the Greek text of Mark there is a characteristic Hebrew 
idiom in the twelfth verse, in which et, zf, is used for a negative. 
It corresponds to the Hebrew O&, which after verbs of declar- 


ing, swearing, etc., is equivalent to the negative particle. 

Though the Lord denies to the Pharisees any specific 
miracle for their special benefit, he declares that there shall be 
given to them the great sign of Jonah. This sign was the 
burial of Jesus in the tomb, and his resurrection thence on the 
third day. It is called the sign of Jonah, because as Jonah was 
three days in the belly of the whale, and came out thence on 
the third day, so Christ was in the bosom of the earth until the 
third day, on which he arose from the dead. 

In the mind of Jesus this was the grand miracle and proof 
of his mission. It was the final act in the victory over sin and 
death. It was the transition from Jesus’ life of suffering and 
atonement to his life of glory and of reigning with his elect. It 
was greater than all preceding miracles, because by it a greater 
power was overcome. It was like the creation of another 
universe, the universe of the elect who shall arise from the 
dead. It is a miracle of great importance for us, because our 
lives are full of hope only inasmuch as we hope to share in that 
great miracle. This sign was given to the Pharisees, inasmuch 
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as it was a universal miracle, a fact presented to the whole 
world, to which all men could look for proof that Jesus was the 
Son of God; and that believing they might have life in his 
name. 

Being filled with just indignation against the sectaries, 
Jesus leaves them, and with his little band again enters a boat, 
and sets out for the other side of the lake. 

As Magadan and Dalmanutha were on the western shore 
of the lake, in this voyage Jesus and his Apostles directed 
their course towards the eastern shore of the lake. The 
Apostles are troubled by the fact that they have no bread 
for the eastern shore of the lake was wild and uninhabitated 
in many places, and for this reason there had been necessity on 
one occasion for Jesus to multiply the loaves and fishes to 
feed the multitudes on that same eastern shore. 

And the Apostles entered into the boat, and set out on the 
voyage, having forgotten to provide bread. 

It seems that they had not proceeded far before they 
noticed the defect of bread, and they became troubled thereat. 
Their minds are preoccupied by this worry, and Jesus knows it. 
As they move forward in the boat over the calm waters of the 
Sea of Galilee, Jesus makes use of the occasion to teach his 
Apostles. And among other things Jesus declared unto them: 
“Take heed and beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees.’’ 

In his relation, Mark makes no mention of the Sadducees, 
but records that Jesus warned his Apostles against the leaven 
of the Pharisees, and the leaven of Herod. There are several 
ways of reconciling this decrepancy. It is not to be thought 
that Jesus uttered only this one sentence. A notable evidence 
of the hypocrisy of the Pharisees and Sadducees had been 
given in the event which preceded the embarkation, and very 
probably Jesus took this fact as a theme of moral teaching. 
In his discourse he may have mentioned Herod in association 
with the Pharisees and Sadducees. Now as the writers relate 
the events as they remembered them, it may have been that in 
the mind of Matthew the deepest impression may have been 
made by the mention of the two great Jewish sects; while 
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Peter, from whom Mark received his data, preserved the 
memory of Jesus’ mention of Herod. 

Again we know that Herod became identified with a sect 
who were called Herodians. These were also unfriendly to 
Jesus, and at times made common cause with the Pharisees to 
destroy Jesus Christ. They were subtle intriguers, who espe- 
cially aimed to overthrow the Roman domination in Syria. 
The character of these men differed in nothing from that of the 
other sectaries. In fact, it may be that the Sadducees them- 
selves formed this party of Herod, and thus became denomi- 
nated Herodians from his name. Flavius Josephus does not 
mention the sect of the Herodians; hence we suspect that this 
title was another designation of the Sadducees, which was 
given them in the days of Herod Antipas, from the fact 
that they espoused his secret hostility to Rome. 

It was a common figure in Scripture to represent the evil 
influence of any agent as leaven. Sometimes also the figure of 
leaven is taken to represent the effect of a good cause operating 
in human society. Thus Jesus Christ compares the growth of 
the Church to the action of leaven ina paste. But in the 
greater number of cases it denotes the evil effect of pernicious 
principles, whether inculcated by word or by example. Thus 
Paul: “Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump?’’—TI. Cor. V. 6. 

Employing the term therefore in this sense, Jesus bids his 
Apostles beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and of the other 
sectaries. 

The wisdom of Jesus’ caution can be seen at a glance. 
These sects were powerful in Judea. They were influenced by 
one of the worst spirits that can fix itself in the soul of man. 
Some hope may be entertained of a man who is sincere, even 
though he be of evil life. But the Pharisees were thoroughly 
insincere, spiritually dishonest, and under pretence of great 
religiousness they served the devil. They were shrewd, cunning 
plotters, and hence any association with them was dangerous 
to a man’s righteousness. Hypocrisy was their trade; and 
they offered a great insult to God by making use of a semblance 
of that holy thing, religion, to deceive the people, in order that 
they might have from the people honor and emolument. 
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We believe that God hates most the sin that is most 
opposed to his own divine nature. Now therefore God must 
hate hypocrisy and feigning in religion, for it mocks God in 
that essential relation which exists between God and _ his 
creature. Hypocrisy is not alone wickedness, it is mean, low, 
craven, dishonorable, wickedness; it is wickedness without 
any redeeming qualities. We all know that we prefer an open 
honorable adversary to a man that is always double, wily, 
simulating. No evil deed fills us with the disgust of the evil 
deed of the hypocrite. And God who is essential truth abomi- 
nates the hypocrite. 

Phariseeism was firmly fixed in the leaders of the First 
Covenant; Jesus, the founder of the New Law, endeavors to 
prevent its entrance into his kingdom. And for this cause he 
frequently calls attention to this characteristic of the teachers 
of Israel. 

But the minds of the Apostles are preoccupied by the lack 
of bread. They have but one loaf in the boat, and they are 
going to a point on the lake where bread can not be obtained, 
and they fear that they shall be hungry. 

When therefore Jesus speaks of the leaven of the Pharisees, 
the Apostles understand him to speak of material bread. They 
must have understood that Jesus warned them against eating 
bread made or sold by the Pharisees or Sadducees. This 
increases their consternation. They look at one another with 
looks expressive of their mutual alarm. In low tones some of 
them converse, and give expression to their troubled thoughts. 

Jesus comes at a knowledge of the state of their minds by 
his power to read the thoughts of men. The presence of this 
power in Jesus was one of the proofs of his Divinity. 

And Jesus gently chides them for their slowness to place 
their absolute trust in him. How foolish it is to fear hunger 
or any other evil, when one is with Jesus? Jesus has all power 
and all willingness to use that power for man’s good. It is not 
a difficult thing to say that Jesus has all power. We can 
pronounce the sentence in a few seconds of time. But no finite 
intelligence in an unlimited period of duration can fully-com- 
prehend what that sentence imports. All our ideas are cir- 
cumscribed by limitations, and when we direct our minds to 
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the attributes of God we lose ourselves on a shoreless sea. 
And out of such contemplations the thought arises, how much 
better is the other life than this? and yet we love it less. 

The Apostles were reprehensible for two reasons. First, 
they should not have been anxious for what they should eat, 
for Jesus was with them, and no evil could come upon them 
while in his company. They failed somewhat in that absolute 
trust that Jesus asks should be placed in him. 

Secondly, ordinary quickness of comprehension would 
have made known to them that Jesus was discoursing of moral 
issues, and not of material bread. 

Jesus justly chides the Apostles, declaring them to be men 
of little faith. His rebuke was necessary to show them the 
value of faith, and also to arouse them to make use of what he 
was doing for them to grow in faith. 

Faith is begotten in the soul of man by the action of God 
in conjunction with man’s right use of the powers of his mind. 
Now certainly the action of God was present in the Apostles. 
The Son of God had selected them to plant faith in the world. 
But there was a certain torpidity in the Apostles’ minds in 
co-operating with the action of the grace of God; so that Jesus 
tells them that by this defect they are in some degree like to 
men who, having the organs of sight and hearing, see not and 
hear not. 

Jesus reminds them of the two miraculous multiplications 
of loaves, and asks them to bear witness to their own part in 
the events. For this cause Jesus does not say: ‘‘Now many 
baskets remained?”’ but: ‘‘How many baskets took ye up?”’ 
The testimony was greater from the fact that they had been 
actors in the event. 

It is to be observed that whenever the second multipli- 
cation of bread is mentioned, the Greek term used to denote 
the receptacle of the fragments differs from that used in speak- 
ing of the first multiplication. In the first multiplication of 
loaves the term xéfivos is employed to signify the baskets; 
while in every mention of the second multiplication the term 
omvupis is invariably used. We believe that the orups was a 
larger basket than the «defies. In Acts IX. 25, it is declared 
that Paul was let down from a window év owupii:. Wherefore 
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it is probable that though, in the second event, the baskets 
were seven, the quantity of the fragments was greater than in 
the first miracle. 

To make the issue still clearer, after recalling the events of 
the multiplication of the loaves, Christ openly declares that he 
spoke not of bread, and he expresses regret that the Apostles 
should have so grossly mistaken his sense. 

One fact of great worth is taught us by the records of the 
event, namely that the Evangelists ingenuously record facts in 
all their naked truth, without trying to defend or excuse them- 
selves. There is no self-glorification in what the Evangelists 
write. They record all their stupid mistakes, their lack of 
courage, their slowness to believe, their weakness in trial, 
their difficulty in grasping spiritual ideas. This ingenuousness 
aids in moving one to believe the records that the Evangelists 
have written. 

The rebuke of Christ had a good effect, and thereupon the 
Apostles knew that he spoke of the doctrine of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees. 

It is not recorded in what way the defect of bread was 
supplied, and it is vain to venture any conjectures thereon. 


MARK VIII. 22—26. 


22. And they come unto 22. Kat goyovta etc Byboai- 
Bethsaida. And they bring to Sdv, xat gépouctv aitm@ tupAdy, 


. . “, * ie > \ vy oa oa 
him a blind man, and beseech xat mapaxadovoty autoy tva auto 
him to touch him. KYyTa. 


23. And he took hold of the 23. Kat éntdadduevog = tg 
blind man by the hand, and yerod¢g tod tTuphod, éStveynevy adetoy 
brought him out of the village; ZEw ths xouns, xal mrdcas cig té& 
and when he had spit on his ¢yyara adtod, eniBels tas yeteas 
eyes, and laid his hands upon avt@, énowra advov: Et ce BAémets; 
him, he asked him: Seest thou 

aught? 

24. And he looked up, and 24. Kat avasrébag éAcyev: 
said: I see men; for I behold Badéxw tod dvbowmous, ott Wg dév- 
them as trees, walking. Sea 60m Teptmatobvtas. 

25. Then again he laid his 25. Kita meaty eOyxev tas 
hands upon his eyes; and he yeipag én tobc dpbaduods attod, 
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looked steadfastly, and was re- xal dté6Achev, nal anoxateoty, xat 
stored, and saw all things évé6Aexev tnAauvy@o anata. 
clearly. 


26. And he sent him away 26. Kal d&méotethey adtty etc 

. . 9 ~ / 5 \ i 3 \ 

to his home, saying: Do not ofxoy aitod, Aéywv: My 5é eg thy 
even enter into the village. xouny etoédOys. 


In the twenty-second verse of Mark’s text épxeras 
appears in &*, A, N, X,T, 0, et al. This reading is followed 
by the Syriac versions. In Verse twenty-three we find Sréres 
in B, C, D*, A, the Coptic, Ethiopian, and Revised Version 
of Oxford. The other authorities have Srere. In Verse 
twenty-four C?, and D omit 67 and op®: the terms are also 
omitted by the Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, Armenian and Ethi- 
opian versions. In Verse twenty-six the clause pndé earns 
Twi év Tn KON is found in A, C, N, X, F, A, I], et al. This is 
followed by the Peshitto, Gothic, Ethiopian and Armenian 
versions. The reading of the Vulgate is only found in some 
cursive manuscripts. 

The record of the healing of this blind man is found in 
Mark alone, and he gives a detailed. account of the event. 
Some uncertainty exists regarding the site of the miracle. 
Lamy, Calmet, Schegg, Schanz, Fillion, Keil, and Edersheim, 
believe that Bethsaida here denotes Bethsaida-Julias. Patrizi 
and others believe the place to have been Bethsaida near to 
Capharnaum. It is impossible to decide which place is 
meant, since no sufficient indications are given by St. Mark. 
Nothing can be proven from the fact that the place was called 
a Kon, as the names Koun and modus are attributed to the 
same place by the writers of the New Testament. Compare 
Luke II. 4, and John VII. 42. From the fact that St. Mark 
passes from this event to events done at Cesarea-Philippi, it 
seems more probable that Bethsaida-Julias is meant. 

And they bring to Jesus a blind man, and they ask Jesus 
that he would cure him by laying his hands on him. From 
the fact that the man himself asks not for the benefit, it is 
generally believed that he was poor, perhaps a beggar, who had 
not the faith or courage to ask for himself. Whatever faith 
was back of the request seems to have been the faith of those 
who bring the blind man to Jesus. Jesus hesitates not an 
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instant. He is moved by the faith and charity of the men who 
bring the poor blind man to him. The Son of God was eager 
to accomplish good. If ever he hesitated to perform an action, 
it was that the very hesitation might add to the good effects of 
the action. In this present action the conditions were fit, the 
action was a good deed, and Jesus moves at once to perform 
the work of mercy. 

We may also draw a lesson from the event, to move with 
willingness, gentleness, and promptness to the execution of 
deeds of kindness and mercy. Many a deed of kindness and 
mercy has been spoiled by the grumbling and bad temper 
which accompanied it. 

With extreme gentleness Jesus took the man by the hand, 
and led him out of the village. The Lord was unwilling to 
display his almighty power before the gaze of the people in the 
village. He was not seeking human applause and renown. 
He had an absolute right to man’s praise, and worship, but as 
man he shunned all human glory in order to teach us how to 
live. 

What a sight was exhibited to human eyes that day 
in Bethsaida! Jesus Christ holding by the hand a blind man 
‘and leading him forth out of the village in order to restore 
to him his sight! This was a scene that mortal eye could 
witness. But grander scenes than this have the eyes of angels 
witnessed since that day. Often have they seen Jesus leading 
the sin-blinded soul out of its sinful environment into the 
light and the peace of the path of righteousness. How often 
would not we have stumbled, had is not been for his leading? 
And he would always lead us, and always keep us in his 
company, if we did not repel him by cold worldliness and by 
sin. We have a journey to make which we cannot make 
alone. The way is dark and perilous; the foes are many and 
strong. No mortal ever yet accomplished that journey with- 
out help from Heaven. If we fail in that journey, we lose all. 
One thing we need, that Jesus should lead us on. No other 
issue of life is as important as that divine guidance, and yet 
mortals live a lifetime, and never give it a thought; and thus: 
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“To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time, 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.” 


When Jesus has led the man out of the village, he 
halts, and taking some of the saliva of his mouth, he places 
it upon the blind man’s eyes; then he places his hands on 
him and asks him if he sees aught. It is characteristic of 
blind men to hold the head a little downward. At Jesus’ 
words the blind man looked up, and declared that he saw 
men; that is to say he saw objects that seemed as tall as trees 
walking. Though the sense of sight was at this point in the 
man’s eyes, the organs were in an abnormal condition, so that 
the images of objects appeared ‘greatly magnified. And 
Jesus again laid his sacred hands upon his eyes, and the man’s 
eyes were perfectly restored. And Jesus sent-the man away, 
instructing him not to go back into the village. As this 
is the uniform reading of the best codices we can not reject 
it. It seems therefore that the man did not have his domicile 
in the village, but that he had been brought thither to be 
presented to Jesus. In the light of what we have already 
learned of Jesus’ character, it is easy to see why Jesus thus 
instructed the man. Jesus was seeking to avoid the notice 
of the public. He was aiming to prove by word and deed 
that he was the son of God, while shunning that human 
glory which he has forbidden us to seek. We can also see 
why Jesus used sensible signs in working this miracle. He 
used the same outward signs in the cure of the deaf mute, 
whose cure is also described by Mark. But there is one 
feature of this event which is not easy to explain, and that 
is that Jesus operated the cure by degrees. There was in 
the event first the stage of imperfect vision, and then by a 
second application of Jesus’ power the man’s vision was 
perfectly restored. This method of Jesus is new to us; thus 
far we have seen nothing of the kind. In fact, in most of 
the recorded cases the Evangelists are careful to note that the 
effect was immediate. 
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We confess our inability to determine with certainty 
Jesus’ motive in thus varying his method of healing. It 
may be that this variation added to the evidential force of 
the miracles. If all had been wrought in exactly the same 
way, there would be danger that one would be confounded 
with another, and some of them would more easily have been 
forgotten. The special features of certain miracles serve to 
distinguish them from others of the same class; and, moreover, 
attach them more firmly to the minds of men. Again, by 
these successive stages of the event, the Apostles, who accom- 
panied Jesus, were enabled to contemplate a certain variety 
in the manifestations of divine power. As we avoid sameness 
of style in the employment of words and expressions, so the 
Lord may be believed to have relieved his miraculous cures 
by the introduction of certain special features. And more- 
over, the gradual yielding of the state of blindness to the 
operation of divine power evinces the deep-seated malady 
of the man’s eyes, and the reality of the divine operation. 

Surely the first great motive of this miracle was to prove 
that Christ was the Son of God, that men might have life 
by faith in him. But the cure is also a type of the Lord’s 
beneficent action on the souls of men. When a human soul 
is without faith it may well be said to be blind. It sees not 
its proper world; it sees not the end for which it was created. 
How we shudder in dread at the thought of being blind! 
By such a state we should be shut out from all the beauty 
of nature; shut out from the light of Heaven, from the greatest 
means of knowledge, and made helpless and dependent, to 
grope in the dark. And why are men so careless of the souls 
that grope forever in spiritual darkness? By corporal blind- 
ness men lose only a temporal good; but these men lose an 
eternal infinite good. It must be reckoned as an insult to 
God the way men speak of their lack of faith, as though it 
were an unimportant matter, an opinion not discussed because 
it is not entertaining. The message of Christ obtained 
a readier hearing in the days of the Apostles than in our 
day because men were not so satisfied with the present 
world. The men of our age are blind, but they see not their 
blindness. They are like the bishop of Laodicea to whom 
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St. John wrote: “Because thou sayest, I am rich, and 
have gotten riches; and have need of nothing; and thou 
knowest not that thou art the wretched one and miserable 
and poor and blind and naked: I counsel thee to buy of 
me gold refined by fire, that thou mayest become rich; and 
white garments, that thou mayest clothe thyself, and that 
the shame of thy nakedness be not made manifest; and 
eyesalve to anoint thine eyes that thou mayest see.” Apoc, 
III. 17-18. 

Our generation needs this eyesalve to see its poverty. 
in the spiritual order. The great blindness of our race is to 
sacrifice an eternity in Heaven for a few years of this troubled, 
unhealthy existence. If on earth all men except one followed 
Christ, how noticeable would his folly become! And yet 
because the way of the largest number is to give much to the 
world and little or nothing to God the folly is not observed, 
and against the advice of St. Paul man “is fashioned according 
to this world.”’ It is a fatal blindness, and although Christ 
is ready to heal it, unbelief keeps Christ away. 
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13. Now when Jesus came 
into the parts of Czsarea Phil- 
ippi, he asked his disciples, 
saying: Who do men say that 
the Son of man is? 


14. And they said: Some 
say John the Baptist: some: 
Eliah: and others: Jeremiah, or 
one of the prophets. 

1s. He saith unto them: 
But who say ye that Iam? 

16. And Simon Peter an- 
swered and said: Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living 
God. 

17. And Jesus answered and 
said unto him: Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-Jona: for flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but my Father who 
is in H eaven. 

18. And I also say unto thee, 
that thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my Church: 
and the gates of Hades shall not 
prevail against it. 

19. I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of Heaven 
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30. Kat éxettunoey adtotc tva 
undevt Aéywoty meet adtod. 


27. And Jesus went forth, 
and his disciples, into the villages 
of Cesarea Philippi: and in the 
way he asked his disciples, say- 
ing unto them: Who do men 
say that 1 am? 


28. And they told him, say- 
ing: John the Baptist: and 
others, Eliah; but others: One 


of the prophets. 

29. And he asked them: 
But who say ye that I am? 
Peter answereth and saith unto 
him: Thou art the Christ. 
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and whatsoever thou shalt bind 
on earth shall be bound in 
Heaven: and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in Heaven. 


20. Then charged he the dis- 30. And: he charged them 
ciples that they should tell no that they should tell no man of 
man that he was the Christ. him. 

LUKE IX. 18—21 
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and commanded them to tell maeyyyetkev undevt Aégyety toto. 
this to no man. 


In Verse twenty of Matthew B*, D, et al. have ézeréun- 
oev instead of Suecre’kato. This reading is approved by 
Westcott and Hort. In the same verse some authorities 
add “Incods. 

In Verse twenty-eight, &, B, C*, L, the Coptic version 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort endorse the reading 87 aie 
other authorities have &a,. D has os &a. In Vere 
twenty-nine &, L, the Peshitto and Jerusalem Syriac add 
0 Tids tod Meod, 

We notice here that Luke after a long silence again takes 
up the narrative of events. We marvel not so much at the 
silence of John. He is not a synoptist; and his Gospel pre- 
supposed the existence of the synoptic Gospels, and was 
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written to develop more thoroughly certain themes, especially 
the consubstantial, co-equal Divinity of Jesus. 

But Luke professes in his proem to essay an accurate 
historical treatment of the Gospel narrative, and this present 
lacuna ill comports with his design. He passes from the 
first multiplication of bread to the confession of Peter at 
Czesarea-Philippi, omitting Jesus’ walking upon the sea, 
the discourse on the Eucharist at Capharnaum, the dispute 
with the Pharisees concerning the washing of hands, the 
journey into the borders of Tyre and Sidon and the cure of 
the daughter of the Syrophcenician woman, the journey 
through Decapolis back to the Lake of Gennesaret, the mirac- 
ulous healings near the shore of the lake, and especially the 
cure of the deaf mute mentioned by Mark, the second multi- 
plication of bread, the Pharisees’ demand for a sign, and the 
cure of the blind man. 

Now in seeking the cause of this lacuna, men arrive at 
widely divergent conclusions. And it is not profitable to 
review much that has been written thereon. It seems that 
the fact is explainable by the following considerations. Every 
Evangelist omitted many things which Jesus said and did. 
Also a certain independence and individuality characterize 
every one. Therefore it is inevitable that one Evangelist 
should omit data that the others record, and record data 
that the others omit. Luke was not an actor in the events 
of the Gospel; therefore that vivid impression, that comes 
to the mind from beholding, was not in him. He wrote to 
increase the clearness of the records of the New Testament, 
and he certainly was aware of the existence of the other 
two Gospels. Aside from the Eucharistic discourse, a knowl- 
edge of the events here omitted by St. Luke is not essential 
to the right understanding of the message of Christ. eslihe 
synoptists evidently considered the discourse at Capharnaum 
fully comprehended in the clearer discourse at the Last Supper. 
The doctrinal import of the second multiplication of bread 
is included in the first multiplication, and the records of cures 
and disputes with the Pharisees were evidently by Luke con- 
sidered covered by other portions of his Gospel. Hence we 
believe that Luke, who evidently studies order and brevity 
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in his account, intentionally omitted these data as not essential 
to his scope. Matthew wrote them, because his personal 
observation of the events had fixed in his mind a deep im- 
pression; and Mark wrote them, because he was Peter’s scribe. 

A thing more difficult to explain is the omission by both 
Mark and Luke of the great promise made here by Jesus to 
Peter, by which Peter is appointed the rock upon which the 
Church was to be built. A possible explanation of Mark’s 
omission is found in the fact that he received his data from 
Peter, and Peter through Christian humility was unw:lling 
to communicate anything so honorable to himself. 

It is more difficult to find an explanation of Luke’s 
omission. The far-reaching consequences of the words they 
recorded were not fully comprehended by the Evangelists. 
They comprehended enough of the message to have a saving 
faith, and to preach a saving faith to the men of their day. 
But the great growth of the organization and the grand 
development of doctrine were not fully understood by them. 
They thus often are unconscious instruments to record things 
whose full import they did not understand. Moreover, they 
never write under the persuasion that they are drafting the 
constitution of the Church. They write of the Church not 
as of a thing that should come into being out of their writings, 
but as of a thing already existing, and vastly more compre- 
hensive than their records. Every writer of the New Testa- 
ment gives evidence in his work that he is but writing a partial 
description of some of the chief events in the origin of the 
Church. 

The truths that formed the immediate life of the Church 
are recorded by all. But in the infant age of the Church, 
its perfect social organization was not so prominent in the 
thoughts of men. Peter remained what he had been before . 
Jesus’ death, the chief of the Apostles. His word was 
authoritative, but that there was represented in him a supreme 
president of a world-organization with center in Rome was 
not clearly understood by the men wbo wrote the New Testa- 
ment. The Providence of God so worked in the formation 
of the New Testament that we have a record of these words, 
and that is sufficient. 
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Ceesarea-Philippi was formerly called Paneas or Panias. 
This name came from that fact that the city was consecrated to 
the god Pan, who had a celebrated temple there. The site 
of the ancient city is now called Banias. It is situated in 
Gaulonitis at the foot of the southern slope of Mt. Hermon. It 
is almost directly east of the ancient city of Tyre, and slightly 
east of north of Capharnaum The distance from Caphar- 
naum to Czsarea-Philippi is about twenty-three miles. The 
city of Cesarea-Philippi was built out of the ancient Paneas by 
Philip the Tetrarch. He called it Caesarea in honor of Tiberius 
Cesar, and Philip’s name was added to the name of the city to 
distinguish it from Cesarea Sebaste built by Herod the Great. 

Jesus and his band of Apostles have now separated them- 
selves for a time from the multitudes of Galilee. They have 
come into the cool picturesque country abounding in springs 
and caves in the environs of Cesarea-Philippi. There is no 
evidence that they entered the city. Here they can rest 
awhile. Jesus withdraws himself from his Apostles for a time 
to pray alone. When his prayer is concluded, he again unites 
himself with his Apostles, and asks them: ‘‘Who do men say 
that the Son of manis?”’ And the Apostles answered: “Some 
say: John the Baptist; some: Eliah; and others: Jeremiah, 
or one of the prophets.”’ 

When Herod Antipas sought to know who Jesus was, the 
same answer was returned to his questions. 

The Lord often speaks of himself as the Son of man. 
Such name had been given him by Daniel, the prophet. The 
Lord’s frequent use of this phrase is to prove the reality of his 
humanity. It would be easier to believe that God had ap- 
peared in the mere semblance of a human body, than that the 
Son of God had become a real man. Hence to render incon- 
testable the truth of the reality of the assumption of our human 
nature. Jesus frequently proclaims his human sonship. 

The character of Jesus and his miracles left no doubt in 
the popular mind that he was a man of God. The fame of 
John had been great in Israel, and the similarity between his 
teaching and that of Jesus impelled many to believe that Jesus 
was none other than John who had risen from the dead. 
Others, moved by the prophecy that Eliah should come before 
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the day of the Messiah, believed that Eliah had come in the 
person of Jesus. Others believed that Jesus was Jeremiah or 
some other one of the prophets. 

The reason that the people thought of Jeremiah was most 
probably the vision of Oniah recorded in the II. Book of 
Maccabees XV. 14: ‘“‘After this there appeared also another 
man, admirable for age, and glory, and environed with great 
beauty and majesty. Then Oniah answering said: This is a 
lover of his brethern, and of the people of Israel: this is he that 
prayeth much for the people, and for all the holy city, Jere- 
miah, the prophet of God. Whereupon Jeremiah stretched 
forth his right hand, and gave to Judas a sword of gold, saying: 
Take this holy sword, a gift from God, wherewith thou shalt 
overthrow the adversaries of my people, Israel.”’ 

It may seem strange at first sight, after all the evidence 
that had been given to Israel, that no considerable part of the 
people had believed in the Messiahship of Jesus. His proofs 
had made it impossible to deny that he was an authentic legate 
of God, but they would not admit that he was the Messiah. 
National pride and the vain expectation that the Messiah 
should restore Israel to great political power and glory so pre- 
occupied the Jewish mind that they would not see the Messiah 
in the poor man of Nazareth. It was the everlasting conflict 
between worldliness and the spiritual; and the result was the 
same as it has ever been: the world held the multitudes, 
and the spiritual order of things obtained only a few chosen 
followers. 

We observe that the Lord does not proceed immediately 
to a direct question concerning the Apostles’ faith in him: he 
first asks what was the opinion of the people, and then he asks 
what the Apostles believe concerning him. The first question 
was a graceful introduction to the second; it furnished an 
occasion to transmit to us the state of religious thought of 
the Jewish people, and it illustrated the act of faith of the 
Apostles in its proper light by contrasting it with the popular 
opinions. 

Moreover the opinion of the people was an evidence of 
Christ’s Divinity. The evidence had been such in Jesus’ life 
that the whole people acknowledged that he was an authentic 
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legate of God. Jesus catered to no popular taste, he flattered 
no popular pride. He taught a doctrine that was hard for a 
Jew to accept; he was opposed by the strong sect of the Phar- 
isees, and by the other sects of the Jews; and yet the people 
were moved to persuasion that he was a prophet. Now Jesus 
shaped his whole life to the proving of the truth that he was 
the Son of God, and that redemption should come through 
him as the Son of God. Therefore Christ was either the Son 
of God or an impostor. But the power of God would not 
co-operate in confirming the claims of an impostor. The 
people of Israel bore witness that the power of God is with 
Jesus, and hence Jesus’ claim must have been true. 

When Jesus asks the Apostles for a direct expression of 
their belief concerning him, Peter answers: ‘Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.”’ 

Two truths are contained in the confession of Peter. 
First, he declares that Jesus is the Messiah expected of Israel, 
and, secondly, he declares that such Messiah is the Son of 
God. Jewish thought did not hold that the Messiah should be 
the co-equal Son of God. 

The confession of Peter is clear and full. The fact that 
Jesus accepts the confession makes it absolutely infallible. 
In fact, since Christ declares that it came through the revela- 
tion of his Heavenly Father, it is as though it were uttered by 
the Father. 

Hence it is a grand proof of the divine character of Christ. 
In accepting it, Christ declares that flesh and blood had not 
revealed it unto Peter, but God the Father had revealed it unto 
him. By this Christ affirms that the act of faith of which this 
sentence was the expression was absolutely true, that this act 
of faith was not a mere human thought, having no foundation 
but the fallible act of a human mind, but that God’s action 
in the soul of Peter illumined the soul of the man infallibly to 
see and to grasp the truth which he there proclaims. 

It is evident that “flesh and blood” as here employed 
mean human nature according to its mere natural powers, 
without supernatural illumination. 

The confession of Peter has been a truth that has been 
contradicted. Many heretics, recognizing that by logical 
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necessity they must admit that the Pope of Rome is to the 
Church what Peter was to the first apostolic body, endeavor to 
limit Peter’s place and authority in that body. Hence they 
assert that Peter spoke here as a delegated representative of all 
the Apostles; and therefore they claim that the words of Christ, 
though spoken to the representative, apply to the whole body, 
and establish no pre-eminence of Peter over the other Apostles. 
Were it not for the heavy consequences that have resulted from 
this error, we might dismiss it as an inane creation of the abuse 
of man’s reason; but many have been led thereby to “forsake 
the fountains of living waters, and to hew out for themselves 
cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water.”’ 

As in the days of the Lord, the fierce hatred against him 
so obscured the mind of the Jewish people that they would 
hold to every absurdity rather than accept Christ, so in the 
days following the great apostasy, hatred of Rome moves men 
to accept many foolish opinions rather than admit Rome’s 
God-g ven primacy and authority. 

However we must admit that some writers in denying this 
vain theory of the heretics have denied too much. We are 
willing to admit that Peter did speak there in a certain repre- 
sentative capacity, but we believe that it was not as a delegate 
speaking merely in the name and by the authority of the others, 
but as the recognized leader of the Apostles to whom they 
looked for guidance and inspiration. 

The plain words of the text prove with great clearness 
that it was not the delegation of the Apostles, but the inspira- 
tion of God the Father that moved Peter to the sublime con- 
fession of Christ’s Divinity. Peter’s faith was more advanced 
than that of the other Apostles. Their faith was in a forma- 
tive state; it had not yet crystallized into that perfect form 
which it afterwards assumed. God was pleased to help them 
to full faith, and in the present instance he did it by inspiring 
their leader to utter the grand central formula of all faith. 

God the Father used Peter here to confirm the faith of his 
brother Apostles, just as Christ afterwards declared that he 
being converted should confirm his brothers. Peter received 
his inspiration from God, and the other Apostles received their 
inspiration from Peter. 
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It was not then for the first time that Peter had confessed 
this truth. In the synagogue of Capharnaum, after the pro- 
mulgation of the doctrine of the Real Presence in the Eucharist, 
when many disciples abandoned the following of Jesus Christ, 
Peter in the name of the whole apostolic body made profession 
of faith: ‘And we have believed and know that thou art the 
Holy One of God.’”—John VI. 69. 

It must have been that the Apostles had often conferred 
together concerning this truth. The truth was announced by 
John the Baptist and attested by the voice of God from 
Heaven, and by the visible descent of the Holy Ghost. It 
received proof from the miracles of Jesus. But still the truth 
was so grand and mysterious that it required time to fix itself 
upon the minds of the Apostles. In all the events recorded 
we find that the master mind among the Apostles is Peter. 
His utterances are the index of the Apostles’ thoughts, not 
because he is their delegated representative, but because he is 
their leader, to whom they look for guidance in formulating 
their opinions. We believe therefore, that it is a vain conten- 
tion to hold that Peter here is not pre-eminent over the other 
Apostles in his confession of Jesus’ Divinity, and consequently 
in his apostolic office. 

The next point to consider is Jesus’ declaration concerning 
Peter: 

In the first place Peter is called blessed in the knowledge 
of Christ’s Divinity revealed to him by God. Blessed is here 
used in the sense of favored, happy, fortunate. The greatest 
of all blessings is the saving knowledge of Jesus Christ. “And 
this is life eternal, that they should know thee, the only true 
God, and him whom thou didst send, Jesus Christ. ’’—John, 
XVII. 3. No matter what cogitations may be in the mind of 
man, if he have not the knowledge of Jesus Christ, his mind 
is a dead and dreary waste. 

There is a beautiful correspondence between the declara- 
tion of Peter and the declaration of Jesus. Peter by divine 
inspiration declares what Jesus is; and Jesus in turn by his 
own divine authority declares what Peter is. 

In our First Volume, page 372, we explained the sense 
of the surname Peter. It is evident that the “Bar-Jona” 
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of the present text is the same as “son of John,” as Simon 
is called in John, I. 42, and XXI.16. Bar-Jona is the Aramaic 
form of a F2. Another proof of this is the passage from 


II. Kings, [Vulg. IV. Kings] XXV. 23, wherein the Pisa of 


the original is rendered *Iwva by the Septuagint. 
As we have before explained the term Peter, 7éTpos, is 
an attempt to reproduce the original %5°D used by the Lord. 
eae 


The signification of this term is a firm, immovable rock. 
The declaration of Jesus really should be rendered: ‘And 
I also say unto thee that thou art a rock, and upon this rock 
I will build my Church, and the gates of Hades shall not 
prevail against it.” 

Much of the force of the declaration of Christ is lost by 
the employment of two terms 7érpos and métpa to represent 
the original Aramaic term XDD. It is evident that the Lord 


employed but one term, and chat there is an absolute identity 
between the term used as the surname of Simon and the term 
used for the foundation of the Church. The writer of the 
Greek simply gave to the term, when used as a surname of 
Simon, a masculine ending for the sake of the grace of language, 
since both terms mean a rock. 

The Syriac version employs the same term for the 
surname of Simon and for the foundation of the Church: 


9 MOQ S 9 fe y 
25 }yen XXo + -2f.2 067 Kuz) 
3 sa | 
The Ethiopian also uses the same term in both positions: 


Arh: ren: OLR: wren 


Wherefore it is evident that all interpretations must be 
abandoned that are founded upon the difference between 
métpos and wétpa. The Lord employed the one term in both 
positions, and the exact Greek equivalent of this term is 
TETPA, 

The exact signification of the Greek mérpa corresponds 
to the Latin rupes, a rock, crag, or ledge of rock undetached 
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from the bedrock of the earth. Ilérpos corresponds to Latin 
saxum, a detached piece of rock, a stone. The Lord gives to 
Peter a surname which likens the character which Peter 
bears in his office in the Church, to the rock which men select 
for the foundation of great buildings,*and then Christ declares 
that upon that rock he will build his Church. 

Coming back therefore to the full force of the original, 
we find that Jesus said unto Simon: “Thou art a rock, and 
upon this rock I will build my Church.” 

Christ here explains the reason of Simon’s surname. This 
is God’s way in placing upon men certain names. Abraham 
was thus called, because he was to be the father of a multitude 
of nations. Sarah was thus called, because she was to be 
the mother of these nations. John the Baptist was called 
John, because he was to be the herald of the reign of grace. 
The Saviour was called Jesus by God’s angel, because he was 
to save the people. And Simon was called “the rock,”’ 
because he was to be the foundation on which the Church 
of Christ should be built. Therefore it is clear that the 
same entity is signified by “rock” as the surname of Simon, 
and by “rock” as the foundation of the Church. There is 
no plainer figure in all literature; and yet through desperate 
hate of the primacy of Rome, protestants have endeavored 
to distort this clear statement of Christ into a meaning which 
would agree with their prejudices. 

Some protestants attempt to enfeeble the proof of Peter’s 
ptimacy by claiming that by the word “rock,’’ when used 
as the foundation of the Church, Christ meant himself, and 
that Christ by some gesture pointed to himself in uttering 
this member of the sentence. 

Certainly the gesture is a gratuitous assertion; and any 
cause that is reduced to such a flimsy pretence as this is 
unworthy of serious consideration. Such an interpretation 
would make the sentence of Christ meaningless and stupid. 
It is an insult to Christ to say that he would so employ lan- 
guage. What sense is there in a solemn manner to say that 
Simon was a rock, and then, in the same sentence to say that 
Christ would build his Church upon some other rock? What 
sense would there be in the declaration that Christ would 
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build his Church upon himself, in a context wherein he was 
rewarding Peter’s confession of faith by declaring what Peter 
was? Why was it prophesied by Jesus that Simon should 
be called a rock? and why is the prophecy here fulfilled 
if he is not the rock upon-which the Church is founded? Unless 
we concede that in surnaming Simon the rock, Jesus designated 
him as the rock foundation of the Church, the solemn declara- 
tion of Jesus becomes a barren empty jugglery of words. 
And we know that Jesus used no words without meaning. 

In fact, this truth is so clear that the more enlightened 
protestant expositors grant Simon’s primacy, but they deny 
that his primacy passed to his successors. We shall deal with 
this point in the course of our present exposition. 

We next take up to examine what sense Christ intended 
to convey by declaring: ‘‘Upon this rock I will build my 
Church.”’ The figure represents the Church under the figure 
of an edifice of which Christ is the builder, and Peter the foun- 
dation-stone. The surname of Simon indicates solidity, the 
solidity of the bed rock, and hence the sentence conveys the 
meaning that Christ is building a firm building that shall 
stand against all opposing causes. 

Christ declares that Peter is to be to the Church what the 
foundation rock is to a building; and the house built on a rock 
shall stand in the face of the wind and rain. 

The term ecclesia corresponds to the Hebrew op which 

TES 


signified the congregation of the chosen people assembled for 
worship in the temple. It also signified the entire Jewish 
people, inasmuch as they were united in one theocratic cove- 
nant. Thus Israel is called the assembly or church of the Lord 
im Numbers-X VI. 3; XX:.4; in Deut. XU 2 ao ee 
Chron. XXVIII. 8; and in Micah, II. 5. Therefore the Lord 
employed the same term to denote the worldwide con- 
gregation of the New Testament. He employs the term 
in an absolutely universal sense to include all the faithful 
of mankind. 

In calling the universality of the faithful a church, and 
comparing them to a building, Christ evidently declares that 
the Church shall be a visible organization. The building of 
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it upon Peter indicates that this organization shall have a 
supreme president, and a supreme center of authority, and that 
the cohesive principle that shall bind the organization together, 
and give to it stability and perpetuity shall be Christ’s power 
working through the organization. Now no proper organiza- 
tion of men can be without a supreme president, and a central 
authority; and Christ in this very declaration provided for the 
perpetual existence of such central authority, and appointed 
Peter the first supreme president. 

It is evident also that Christ is not merely forming the 
organization of the Church for the few years of Peter’s life. 
The relation of a foundation to a house is not a transient rela- 
tion, but a permanent one; the foundation must last as long 
as the house lasts. 

Hence it is plain that they err greatly who believe that 
Peter was the foundation of the Church inasmuch as he was 
the first to preach the Gospel to the Jews and then to the 
Gentiles after the descent of the Holy Ghost. [Acts Th stage 
15, 48.] This opinion is intrinsically absurd. That Peter 
should take the initiative in both these events comports with 
his office as head of the Church; but that Peter’s selection in 
such a solemn manner by Christ as the foundation-rock of the 
organization of the Church means no more than this, is not 
credible. As we have said before, the foundation of a building 
remains as long as the building remains; but the preaching of 
Peter was a transient thing. There is no similarity between 
these acts of Peter and the foundation of a building. A foun- 
dation of a building gives it its stability; and the foundation of 
a moral organization must be a center of authority which shall 
preserve the organization in existence, and unify it by a system 
of constitutional laws. 

It would be absurd to declare a man the rock on which a 
moral body is built from any other cause than that he pre- 
serves a permanent authoritative relation to the very organ- 
ization itself. It would be absurd to create an organization 
of men without a supreme head. Now from the fact that 
Christ wished to deal with the world through an organization, 
it was to be expected that he should give it the elements with- 
out which it could not exist. He has done so in clearest terms 
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in appointing Peter as the supreme president, and in defining 
his powers. And yet men refuse to believe the plain sense of 
Christ’s words; and the cause is hatred of Rome. This hatred 
was predicted by Christ, and we are not surprised thereat. 

More absurd still is the opinion which holds that the 
Church was not built upon Peter, but upon Peter’s act of 
faith expressed in his confession of Christ’s Divinity. In deal- 
ing with this theory, we are ready to concede that the faith of 
Peter was the motive cause which moved Christ to select him 
for his high office. It is true that Peter’s confession of faith 
indicated the function of the head of Christ’s organization, 
which should be to teach infallibly the faith of Christ, and hold 
all the members in a unity of faith. But it is false that Christ 
primarily signified by the rock on which the church is built 
Peter’s confession of faith. They say that Peter’s confession 
was the formula of all right faith in the Divinity of Christ, 
and that Christianity is built upon this right faith. This is 
true, but this does not conflict with the institution of a 
supreme head of an organization whose organic unity is 
based upon a unity of doctrine, a unity of regimen, and a 
unity of sacraments. 

In the first place the opinion which makes the rock of the 
Church not Peter’s person, but his subjective act of faith, can 
not be derived from the plain words of Christ without doing 
violence to them. Peter had declared what the person of 
Jesus was, and Jesus declares what the person of Peter was to 
be. Not without violence can we construe the declaration 
of Christ to mean that the rock of the Church was Peter’s act 
of faith. If Jesus had meant this sense, he would doubtless 
have said; ‘Thou art a rock of faith, and upon this faith I 
will build my Church.” 

But, moreover, the use of language is evidence against the 
aforesaid opinion. A visible organization demands to be built 
upon a visible foundation. In other words, the abstract 
principles which form the soul of an organization demand to be 
represented by some concrete center of authority which shall 
enforce these principles, and execute the laws necessary for the 
preservation of the organization. Now faith, as an abstract 
virtue, can be considered as the foundation of the spiritual life ; 
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but it would be incongruous to make it the foundation-rock of 
a visible organization in the context in which Christ used it. 
Of course, faith is the foundation of the Church, and the foun- 
dation of all supernatural life, but Peter’s central authority 
is the instrument by which God preserves in the Christian 
organization the unity of faith. 

Certain it is that when Christ said: ‘Thou art a rock,” 
he meant the person of Peter, and not his confession of faith. 
Now since Christ uses in the next member the very same term 
which is the surname of Simon, he can not be thought to have 
changed the sense of the term, for thus no man could under- 
stand him. 

A difficulty is brought against our exposition from the 
fact that Christ is the foundation on which the Church is built, 
and according to Paul: “Other foundation can no man lay 
than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’’—I. Cor. III. 11. 
This objection is easily answered. Paul is speaking there of 
faith in the Divinity of Jesus Christ as the foundation of 
religion. Peter is not the foundation of the Church in the 
sense that belief in Peter. will save the world. The principal 
head of the Church, the principal foundation of the Church is 
Jesus Christ; and for that cause he calls the Church that he 
built on Peter my Church. But Peter is the vicarious founda- 
tion. Peter is the foundation, because in the social organ- 
ization he represents the supreme invisible head Jesus Christ. 
In a similar way, Jesus Christ was the essential light of the 
world; and yet he himself calls his legates the light of the world. 
They were vicarious lights, inasmuch as they represented Jesus 
Christ, and acted in his power and authority. In every human 
society there must be authority, and that authority must be 
represented by some concrete exponent. All the authority 
which operates in the Church is, of course, vested in Christ as 
its essential source, but Peter represents Christ as a human 
exponent of this authority. 

Another objection is founded upon the words of St. Paul 
to the Ephesians, II. 19-20: ‘‘So then ye are no more stran- 
gers and sojourners, but ye are fellow citizens with the saints, 
and all of the household of God, being built upon the founda- 
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tion of the Apostles, and Prophets, Christ Jesus himself being 
the chief corner stone.” 

The evident meaning of this passage is that the foundations 
of belief in Christ the author of the New Testament are the 
Messianic prophecies of the Old Law and the message delivered 
by the Apostles. The Judzo-Christians in the first ages scrutin- 
ized the Scriptures closely to find the agreement between the 
events of Christ’s life and the prophecies. The preaching of 
the Apostles corroborated by the prophecies constituted the 
basis of faith. Paul does not exclude the Law of Moses, but 
the prophets here are mentioned especially since they were the 
counterpart of the prophets in the Old Law. The function of 
the prophets in the Old Law was to expound and apply the 
Mosaic Covenant to the people of Israel. 

Now we do not deny that the message delivered by the 
Apostles and corroborated by the prophesies was a foundation 
of belief. But we deny that Christ, in.addressing Simon Peter 
as “‘the rock,” had reference only to his personal preaching as 
one of the Apostles. The context of Paul’s Epistle clearly 
demands that we interpret the passage of the preaching of the 
Apostles as a foundation of belief. The constitution in a 
metaphorical sense of an entity as a foundation does not 
exclude another foundation, where the idea is somewhat 
different. The teaching of the Apostles was the foundation 
of belief in the sense of the communication of the truth; Peter — 
is the foundation of the Church in the sense that he is the central 
authority in an organization that must have authority. As 
such, his teaching is not excluded; it is the formal element in 
his primacy : he is made the chief of all teachers, with power to 
exact from men the obedience of faith. The words of Christ in 
appointing Peter ‘‘the rock”’ of the foundation of the Church 
are far more solemn than the words of Paul regarding the 
apostolic body. Peter is singled out and surnamed in the most 
solemn manner. He receives a name of more symbolic import 
than the name of Abraham. He is declared not in a general 
way a foundation of the Church, but “‘the rock” upon which 
Christ shall build the Church. Now such a surnaming and 
such an address would be absurd, if it imported nothing more 
than that Peter should be associated with the other Apostles 
in preaching the Gospel of Christ. 
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An objection is sometimes sought in the writings of the 
Fathers against the Catholic interpretation of the present 
passage. We find occasional instances where the Fathers 
explain the term rock, as here used, of Christ himself, and 
others refer it to faith in Christ. Natalis Alexander has ably 
stated the case: ‘There are two Catholic interpretations of 
the words: ‘upon this rock.’ One interpretation refers the 
words to the faith of Peter; the other refers them to the person 
of Peter. But there is this difference between these inter- 
pretations, the latter is direct, the former derived; the latter 
is old and constant, the former is new and adventitious; the 
latter reigned alone in the Church for four centuries, the 
former arose out of a special emergency. Before the rise of 
the Arian heresy the sole received exposition referred the words 
to the person of Peter, as is evident from Origen, Tertullian, 
and Cyprian. But when the Arians openly attacked the 
Divinity of Christ, the Fathers recognizing the great bulwark 
of Catholic faith in those words of St. Peter: ‘Thou art Christ 
the Son of the living God,” greatly extolled the confession of 
Peter. Wherefore since, through this confession, Peter merited 
to be constituted the foundation of the Church, the Fathers by 
metonymy called the confession itself the foundation of the 
Church, passing from the cause to the effect, that they might 
make head against the Arians, who strove to destroy the 
foundation of the Church.’”—Hist. Eccles., Tom. III. p. 99. 
Hence we never find Fathers denying that Peter is the rock of 
the foundation of the Church; but having accepted this, we 
sometimes find them adopting derived meanings which do not 
exclude the basic sense of the words. It would make our 
treatise too extended if we reproduced any great amount of 
patristic data on this theme. We shall limit ourselves to some 
representative statements. Hilary apostrophizes Peter: “O 
thou foundation of the Church, blessed in thy surname!”— 
In Math, XVI. 

St. Ambrose declares: ‘‘When Christ called Simon the 
rock, he clearly indicated that he was the foundation of the 
Church.’’—Lib. IV. de Fide, Cap. 3. 

Augustine is a firm defender of the primacy, although at 
times his peculiar intellectual bent led him into some vagaries. 
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In his twenty-ninth sermon on the saints, he discourses thus: 
“(Simon] alone among the Apostles merited to hear: “Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my. Church.’ He 
was indeed worthy to be to the nations who should be formed 
into the Church of God, the rock of foundation, the column of 
support, and the key of authority.””. Speaking of St. Cyprian, 
St. Augustine says: “Behold, where Cyprian cites what we 
have learned from the Holy Scriptures, that the Apostle Peter, — 
in whom the primacy of the Apostles is vested, was rebuked by 
his inferior Apostle Paul.’”—Lib. II. de Bapt. 1. 

But in his book of retractations, I. 21, Augustine has a 
curious opinion: “I have said in a certain place concerning 
the Apostle Peter that on him, as on a rock, the Church is 
founded; which sense is chanted by many in the verses of St. 
Ambrose, where Ambrose speaks thus of the cock: ‘At his 
song the rock of the Church bewails his fault.’ But I know 
that I have afterwards very often .expounded the words: 
‘Thou art Peter,’ etc, in the sense that the rock signified him 
whom Peter confessed, and thus Peter would be denominated 
from his relation to that rock [Christ], and would represent the 
person of the Church which is built upon that rock, and which 
has received the keys of the kingdom of Heaven. For it was 
not said to him: ‘Thou art petra; but thou art Petrus. The 


petra was Christ whom Simon confessed. . . . Let 
the reader choose which is the more probable of these two 
interpretations.” It is evident that the whole argumentation, 


which is peculiarly Augustinian, is founded on a misconception 
arising from Augustine’s ignorance of the Oriental tongues. 
It is conceded by all that Christ used the same term as the 
surname of Peter and as the foundation of the Church, hence 
Augustine’s second theory is untenable. Epiphanius declares: 
“The Lord established Simon the first of the Apostles, the firm 
rock on which the Church is built.’”-—Anchoratus, I. Jerome 
in his book against Jovinian declares that Peter “one of the 
twelve was chosen as the head, that the danger of schism might . 
be averted.”’ 

This is the general trend of patristic teaching. No Father 
ever denied the primacy, and whatever secondary and derived 
meanings they may have adopted, they always held fast to the 
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principal one, that Peter was the rock of the Church’s founda- 
tion. 

Another proof of the Catholic interpretation of these words 
of Christ is the fact that we find in existence through the ages 
from the beginning an institution corresponding in every part 
to the promise made by Christ to Peter. No pretension of man 
could have upheld that institution in the face of the opposition 
that it has encountered. In the fierce upheavals which have 
shaken the world, all the old institutions have been changed 
and superseded by new things; but the power of Peter has 
not felt the shadow of change or decay; nay more, it has devel- 
oped by vital growth into the use and exercise of a larger 
authority. 

The strongest motives that sway the minds of men have 
been employed by the world to draw men away from obedience 
to the successors of St. Peter. In abandoning Rome men had 
everything worldly to gain, and nothing worldly to lose; their 
patriotism was appealed to; place and preferment were offered 
them in the state; and social station and honors were offered in 
their social life, and all to no avail.. The indefectibility prom- 
ised by Christ to his Church is enjoyed by the visible head 
of that Church, and the see of Peter can not fail. 

When once it is conceded that Christ appointed Peter the 
supreme president of the organized Church, it is not difficult to 
deduce therefrom a perpetual line of successors having the 
same relation to the organization as the first supreme head. 
Christ was not founding a mere temporary organization, but 
an organization that should last till the end of time. He 
promised her perpetuity, and success from the very fact that 
she is built on a rock. For the statement of Christ is equiva- 
lent tothis: ‘Thou art a rock, and upon this rock I will build 
my Church; and therefore, because it is built upon a rock, the 
gates of Hades shall not prevail against it.” Now we do not 
believe that any man of honest sane judgment will assert that 
Christ was there only speaking of that age of the Church during 
which St. Peter was present on earth in the flesh. It is equally 
repugnant to sound sense to believe that Christ characterized 
as the gates of Hades only those causes which opposed the 
Church during the lifetime of Peter. Christ founded a Church 
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that should exist for all ages and teach all nations. The 
essentials that it needed in the beginning it needed throughout 
its life. Its foundation is an essential. The only way then 
logically to construe Christ’s words is to understand that Peter 
as the foundation of the Church never dies. It was not the 
mere flesh and blood of Peter that was the foundation of the 
Church, but the authority of Christ represented in him, and 
this never dies. The individuals die, but the institution can | 
not die, and a moral continuity is always maintained, so that 
the same foundation always remains. And the pages of history 
attest this fact. The existence of the unbroken line of the 
bishops of Rome, and their power in the world are unexplain- 
able facts in the world’s history, unless we admit that God 
willed it so, and that the present words of Christ are a mani- 
festation of that will. 

We next proceed to develop the sense of the clause: “And 
the gates of Hades shall not prevail against it.” 

The term “Aédns is employed by profane writers to signify 
the state of souls after death. The Septuagint uniformly 
renders by this term the Hebrew SINwy, which signifies in 


general the place of the dead. It was represented in the Old 
Testament as a dark subterranean land inhabited by the souls 
of the dead. Its gates are spoken of by Isaiah: ‘I said in the 
noontide of my days, I shall go into the gates of Sheol. ’’— 
Is. XXXVIII. 10. Thus in the Old Testament it was a vague 
idea to designate the state of the dead. It included the grave, 
but united with it that unknown state of being in which the 
dead remain until the resurrection. 

In the New Testament the term Hades which is the equi- 
valent of Sheol is frequently used to signify the state after 
death of the wicked. It also signifies Satan’s realm. Thus 
it is used in Apocalypse XX. 14,: “And death and Hades 
were cast into the lake of fire. This is the second death, the 
lake of fire.” This is clearly the sense in which Christ employs 
the term here. Satan and all those agencies which work with 
him and are controlled by him shall wage war upon the Church, 
but they shall not prevail. 

By a metaphor usual in Eastern languages the power of 
this city is spoken of as its gates. Throughout the nations of 
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the East it was in the gates of the villages and cities that all 
cases were tried, and justice administered; hence figuratively 
the power and authority of the cities were called its gates. So 
well known is this in all Oriental literature that it is unnecessary 
to adduce citations to prove it. It is evident therefore that 
Christ by this figure asserts that all the power of Satan and of 
his servants shall not prevail against the organized Church of 
Christ. We believe also that in the expression “the gates of 
Hades”’ there is included also forces of this world; it includes 
every force that makes for Satan. 

It is evident that the entity, against which the power of 
Satan’s kingdom shall not prevail, is the Church, and for the 
reason that it is built upon a rock. It is the idea therefore of 
Christ that the stability of the Church comes from the nature 
of its foundation, and that this foundation is such that the 
Church can not fail. 

Of course, the Church is not built on a human foundation ; 
the Church is built on the infinite power of Christ. But Christ 
has chosen to be represented in the Church by a center of 
authority, and hence this authority is upheld by Christ himself. 
Now that central authority is Peter and his successors. 

The instrumental agent through which the power of God 
gives stability to the Church is the visible head of the Church 
which was first constituted in St. Peter and has been perpetu- 
ated through his successors, and shall be until the end of time. 
In this sense St. Thomas declares that secundum se Christ is 
the foundation of the Church; and that Peter is the foundation 
as the vicar of Christ. And he declares that on account of its 
foundation the Catholic Church was not destroyed. 

It is evident that Christ in that one sentence declared the 
infallibility and the indestructibility of the Church, and 
assigned the cause thereof. Such effects should follow because 
of the foundation on which Christ built that Church. In 
similar sense St. Leo the Great declares: “Having assumed 
Peter into a sharing of individual unity with himself [the Lord] 
declared what Peter was by affirming: ‘Thou art Peter’ etc., 
that the edifice of the eternal temple might by the marvelous 
gift of the grace of God rest on the firm foundation of Peter, 
so strengthening the Church by his firmness that neither 
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human malice nor the gates of hell can prevail against it.”’ 
[Epist. X. 1] It is not what Peter is in himself that gives 
strength to the Church, but it is what Peter became under the 
action of the grace of God. The Lord willed to give ever- 
lasting endurance and infallibility to the Church by means of 
a vicarious instrument of power. Peter’s confession of faith 
illustrated what he and his successors should do for the Church 
of Christ. They should profess the true faith and promulgate — 
it to all mankind, and this faith should be the principle of the 
Church’s undying hfe. 

Christ considered both the head of the Apostles and the 
Apostles as beings that were to last till the end of time. Ina 
subsequent passage, addressing the Apostles, he declared to 
them that he would be with them till the end of time. He 
commissioned them to teach all nations. The end of time is 
not come. England, Germany, America, Japan and many 
other lands were never reached by the original Apostles. The 
only way then to explain Christ’s words is to recognize in them 
the foundation of an institution which should never die. So 
Peter represented an institution that should never die. And 
the power of Christ acting through this institution gives to it a 
power to overcome every adverse agency, and to-live forever. 

It is implied in the words of Christ that a terrible conflict 
shall be waged against the Church of Christ. Christ did not 
say that the gates of Hades should not harass and persecute 
the Church. But it is promised that the power of Satan shall 
not prevail. This is our firm hope in trial and adversity. 
This is our trust when we see coalitions of powerful agencies 
combined against the Church. She can not fail either from 
within or from without. She can not prove false to her trust 
and teach men a lie instead of the truth; she can not fail to 
teach men the truth; she can not be overthrown by all the 
power which Satan can bring against her. 

The great error of the apostates of the sixteenth century 
was the assertion that the Church of Christ had failed through 
the corruption of her head and members. It is true that the 
corruption was there; Christ never promised that it should not 
invade his organization: he predicted that scandals should 
come; corruption invaded the original band of the twelve 
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Apostles. But this corruption did not destroy the Church of 
Christ, nor neutralize its mission. This corruption wrought 
great havoc among the Church’s members; but still the insti- 
tution of Christ changed not, but like a vigorous body threw 
off the diseased parts, and again returned to healthy life. If 
we believe the words of Christ; if we grant that from the 
Apostolic age there existed an organization to which Christ’s 
promises had been made; then the so-called Reformation is no 
longer justifiable. Reformation was due, and was made; but 
the right reformation was the reformation wrought by the 
Council of Trent, and not by Luther and Calvin. To justify 
their claims, they had to contend that the Church of Christ had 
_ failed; and that they were to found an institution organically 
distinct from that which had been before. But Christ prom- 
ised that his Church could not fail. Christ’s promise makes 
it necessary that at every point of time in the world’s history 
since his time, we should see an organization having an organic 
identity with the original organization built on Peter. And 
there is only one institution that dares lay claim to an identity 
with the original apostolic Church, and that institution is the 
Roman Catholic Church. She defies the world to show where 
her organic unity was broken; she defies the world to show 
where the gates of Hades corrupted her doctrines. Some of 
her children committed treason against her, and betrayed her 
cause; she has had her dark days; but she has always been 
faithful to her mission. In seeking to know the Catholic 
Church, men erroneously confound the deeds of Catholics with 
the institution of Christ. The Church of Christ is responsible 
for her system of doctrines, for her code of morals, and for the 
existence in the world of certain institutions warranted by the 
living constitution of the Church. Let men study these, and 
they will find them absolutely perfect. They will find that 
whenever Catholics have done wrong, it was because they did 
not square their lives with the principles of the Catholic Church. 

The Catholic Church has a most difficult mission to fulfill. 
She is hated by the world; and yet she must exist in the world, 
and work among men who naturally love the world. She can 
make no compromises; she has no new doctrines to tickle the 
ears of a prurient, unbelieving generation. She can not put 
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away the doctrine of hell, because it is unpopular; she can not 
substitute the themes of fashion and the fads of the day for the 
preaching of Christ crucified; she calls men to walk in the 
narrow and difficult road by mortification and renunciation ; 
her doctrines are not the inventions of the minds of men, but 
the message of Christ which an apostolic body of teachers is 
commissioned to teach till the end of time. She teaches with 
authority like the prophets of old, because she is sure of her | 
message, and of her commission. In her battle with the gates 
of Hades she will suffer, but she cannot succumb. The first 
principle of the Christian religion is the veracity of Christ’s 
words. Now Christ has pledged himself to keep forever in the 
world the identical apostolic Church, the Church that was built 
upon Peter. Does any of the modern sects dare to claim an 
identity with the Church of the Apostles? The Catholic 
Church alone puts forth that claim, and no man dares to ques- 
tion it. She can trace the unbroken unity of doctrine, the 
unbroken apostolic succession, the unbroken allegiance of the 
faithful to the vicars of Christ. The so-called reformers say 
that the Church of Christ grew corrupt and failed. Christ says 
that his Church can not fail. Whom shall we believe? They 
appeal to the testimonies of history that there was corruption 
in the head and members of the Church. We grant the fact, 
and deny the inference. The bad members were as a disease in 
the Church’s blood, but she did not die of this disease, for she 
could not die. Her powers were somewhat weakened by this 
disease; but she cast off the diseased elements by the power of 
her divine vigor, and re-invigorated she kept on in her mission; 
and to-day she stands forth gloriously the city on the hill, so 
that all men can find her, and have life through her. She is 
the only unchanging thing in this world of change and decay. 
She has withstood attacks that nothing but the power of God 
could withstand. 

The gates of Hades did not always attack her in the same 
way. At one time the attack was by bloody persecution, at 
another it was by heresy and schism; again it was by the 
seductive influence of worldliness, or by unjust legislation of 
the State; and even the personal tribulations and temptations 
of the Church’s members may be reckoned among the agencies 
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by which the gates of Hades strive to overthow the Church 
of God. 

The spirit of the world is the devil’s close ally; and the 
spirit of the world is Protean in character. There are open 
forces and silent forces always working against the Church. 
By nature man is a child of this world, and goes with the world. — 
Everything round about him invites him to naturalism. The 
thought of the age is sunk in naturalism; the energy of the 
human race moves in the groove of naturalism. Even that 
which outside of the Catholic Church goes by the name of 
religion is mere naturalism. It occupies itself with respect- 
ability and good manners in society. It isa religion that is not 
religious. The supernatural is nowhere discoverable in it. A 
sort of refined paganism has fastened itself upon our people. 
Instead of holding themselves pilgrims who have here no 
abiding city, men settle down with the most absolute attach- 
ment to their pursuits and their pleasures. The gloom of 
the thought of death is not relieved by the hope of Heaven. 
Heaven is a dull, cold word. 

Now amid such surroundings the Church must work out 
her mission. Naturally enough she will not have the popular 
favor of the world; neither will she have the majority of mortals 
within her fold; she offers salvation to all, and she saves those 
who have broken with the world, and who have put on Jesus 
Christ. 

We have given thus far no notice to the modern opinion 
which interprets the expression “‘the gates of Hades” to mean 
the power of death. This opinion has obtained the endorse- 
ment of Schegg, Bisping, Schanz, Fillion, Keil, Weiss, and 
Mansel. These believe that Christ by these words promised 
the Church perpetual life, for the reason that death would have 
no power overher. They argue that Hades is used in Scripture 
as a poetic representation of death. This we grant; but we 
also insist that there are passages in the New Testament where 
it is clearly distinguished from death. For instance, in the 
Apocalypse of John I. 18, the Lord says to John: ‘‘Kai 
éyw tas Kreldas Tod Oavdtov Kai Tob abou, I have the keys of 
death and of Hades.”’ Again in the sixth chapter of the Apoc- 
alypse, the eighth verse we read: “Kal dod tarmos ydwpds, 
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Ka 6 KaOrpevos erdvw abrod, dvoma aiTt@ 6 Odvatos, Kai o Gdns 
Aeorovber pet avtov: and behold, a pale horse: and he that sat 
upon him, his name was Death; and Hades followed with him.” 

And again in the twentieth chapter of St. John’s Apoc- 
alypse, fourteenth verse: “Kal 0 @dvatos kai o adns é8XOn- 
cay eis THY Aimvny Tov mupds: and Death and Hades were cast 
into the lake of fire.” 

The personification of Death and Hades as two distinct 
individuals is clear evidence that in the language of the New 
Testament, Hades is distinct from death. Hades is the king- 
dom of the infernal world, over which Satan presides. Death 
is Satan’s ally, for by sin death came into creation. Hence 
we see how natural and forcible is the figure to represent the 
entire power of Satan as the gates of Hades. 

A legitimate conclusion from this promise of Christ is that 
the Church is infallible. The Church was founded for a specific 
object, and. she must attain that object. Her object is to 
teach men the truth, and apply to men the fruit of Christ’s 
Redemption till the end of time. Now in many departments 
of human science men are content with a degree of probability, 
but in religion men must have a certainty. Christ founded the 
Church to deliver to men an authoritative message, and to 
exact from them the obedience of faith. As this is the great 
power of the Church, the gates of Hades would naturally make 
the chief attack to destroy this great power by corrupting the 
Church’s teachings. Satan has indeed waged a bitter warfare 
on this ground, and has led some of the children of the Church 
into apostasy; but he could not prevail against the institution, 
because Christ’s promise upheld it. A teaching organization, 
that does not teach with authority is a farce, and a deception; 
and in order to teach with authority the organization must. be 
infallible. In the Old Law the prophets taught with authority, 
because they could say: ‘“Thus saith the Lord.’”’ The Church 
can not fulfill her mission unless she can also say: ‘‘Thus 
saith the Lord.’’ And she does say this, because the Spirit 
of truth abides with her always to teach her all truth even to 
the end of time. 

Although we shall have other clearer texts for the infalli- 
bility of the Pope, yet even here it is evident asa direct con- 
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sequence of his relation to the Church. Christ founded the 
Church as an organization which should find its stability in its 
supreme president. Now to be a supreme president of such an 
organization, the Pope must at times act as the supreme arbiter 
under God of the Church’s acts. And it would be an anomaly 
that the organization should be infallible and yet be subject to 
the authority of a fallible supreme president. The Church 
has the power to bind men’s faith, and the Church must act 
through some central authority, one and supreme under God 
on earth. 

In building his Church, the Lord has acted after the man- 
ner of the ‘‘wise man who built his house upon a rock; the rain 
descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house; and it fell not: for it was founded upon the 
rock.” —Matt, VII. 24-25. 

It was not the personal qualities of Peter, nor the personal 
qualities of his successors that gave to the Church the stability 
of the bed-rock. It was a definite form of authority through 
which the power of Christ worked. Christ simply established 
an everlasting line of human representatives of his own divine 
authority, and through them his power upholds the Church, 
and gives to it its attributes of infallibility and indefectibility. 
This is conformable to the method that God has always 
employed in dealing with the world. He dealt with the world 
in the Old Law through a definite organization of his own 
institution, and he has clearly established a center of authority 
in the New Law, to which he has given greater power, inas- 
much as it must operate in a higher and better covenant. 

We next proceed to the analysis of the second part of 
Christ’s declaration: ‘‘I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of Heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in Heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be loosed in Heaven.” 

The “kingdom of Heaven” is an expression only found in 
Matthew. It occurs in his Gospel thirty-four times. It 
corresponds to that which the other Evangelists call the king- 
dom of God. At times the terms kingdom of Heaven, or king- 
dom of God, signify the universality of God’s elect, with all the 
elements that go to make up that world. At other times the 
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terms are used to express some of the elements of this grand 
whole, such as the element of power and authority, or the 
element of Christ’s doctrine, or the people on earth who belong 
to Christ’s covenant. 

It is evident that the kingdom of Heaven, as here used, 
means the organization of the Church of Christ. This is 
self-evident. It had been predicted by Daniel that in the 
days of the Messiah, God should set up a kingdom: ‘And in 
the days of these kings shall the God of Heaven set up a king- 
dom which shall never be destroyed, nor shall the sovereignty 
thereof be left to another people; but it shall break in pieces, 
and consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand forever.’’—— 
Dan. II. 44. Christ himself asserted that he was a king, and 
he established only one institution on earth, and that is his 
Church. Now as Peter’s power must be exercised on earth, it 
follows that the kingdom of which he has the keys can be no 
other than the militant Church. Christ had spoken of. his 
institution under the metaphor of a building; he continues 
the same figure by committing to Peter the keys of such 
building. 

In Scriptural language, to give one the keys signifies to 
confer upon one a power supreme in its order. This is clearly 
evidenced from the famous passage of Isaiah, XXII. 15-22: 
“Thus saith the Lord, the Lord of hosts: Go get thee unto 
this treasurer, even unto Shebna, who is over the house, and 
say: What doest thou here? and whom has thou here, that 
thou hast hewed thee out here a sepulchre? hewing him out a 
sepulchre on high, graving an habitation for himself in the 
rock? Behold, the Lord will hurl thee away violently as a 
strong man; yea, he will wrap thee up closely. He will surely 
turn and toss thee like a ball into a large country; there shalt 
thou die, and there shall be the chariots of thy glory, thou 
shame of thy lord’s house. And I will thrust thee from thine 
office, and from thy station shall he pull thee down. And it 
shall come to pass in that day, that I call my servant Eliakim 
the son of Hilkiah: and I will clothe him with thy robe, and 
strengthen him with thy girdle, and I will commit thy govern- 
ment into his hand: and he shall be a father to the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, and to the house of Judah. And the key of the 
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house of David will I lay upon his shoulder; and he shall open 
and none shall shut; and he shall shut, and none shall open.” 

The keys were thus suspended from the shoulder as a 
symbol of supreme authority. Such use of language is also 
found among other Oriental nations. When the legates of 
Francis I. went to treat with the victorious Soliman, the 
haughty Turk declared to them that “‘he would suspend the 
keys of Hungary from his shoulder.” 

The same metaphor is used in Isaiah, IX. 6: ‘“‘For unto 
us a child is born, unto us a son is given; and the government 
shall be upon his shoulder.” By this there is attributed to the 
Messiah a supreme power over the universe. 

Again, in the Apocalypse of St. John I. 28, we read: “I 
am the First and the Last, and the Living One; and I was dead, 
and behold, I am alive for evermore, and I have the keys of 
Death and of Hades.’’ And in the same Apocalypse, III. 7, it 
is written: ‘“‘And to the angel of the Church in Philadelphia 
write: These things saith he that is holy, he that is true, he 
that hath the key of David, he that openeth, and none shall 
shut, and that shutteth, and none openeth.”’ 

The metaphor arose from the fact that in Oriental life it 
was customary to assign to a steward the administration of a 
house. He bore the keys, and to him the supreme command 
was given under the lord of the house. The metaphor was 
thence extended to signify the supreme power over a kingdom, 
and even over the universe itself. 

Very aptly Christ joins this metaphor to the preceding. 
He has spoken of his Church under the figure of a house that 
he would build on Peter. Christ is the supreme Lord of that 
house, and he appoints Peter the supreme administrator under 
himself, and he gives him the keys of the house, thereby trans- 
ferring to him the supreme administration of that house which 
is the Church of Christ. 

Of course, there is some mixing of metaphors here, by 
which he who is the foundation of the house is made the keeper 
of its keys; but such use of metaphors is common in Scripture. 
Some flexibility of mind is needed to follow the thought as it 
flashes forth, now in one figure, and now in another. 
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As the Apocalypse says, III. 7, “Christ has the key of 
David,” that is to say, the key of the throne of David. By the 
throne of David, as here used, there is evidently meant the 
Church of Christ, of which David’s temporal throne was a type. 
Hence Christ has the absolute supreme command in the Church. 
Peter is his vicar, his supreme administrator, to whom he has 
given a supreme vicarious power. Christ has not abdicated 
his own power; he is in the Church, and actively gives it its 
life and its energy, but he needs a human representative, 
because his Church is an organization of men. Peter is that 
representative, and the office of Peter never dies. Christ is 
with Peter; and Peter can not fail, because Christ is with him. 

It is evident that the propositions, “And whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in Heaven: and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in Heaven,”’ refer not 
to any physical effect, but to a moral binding and loosing. 
The propositions are universal, and comprehend every entity 
whose nature permits it to be subject to the supreme vicarious 
power conferred on Peter. This power is as extensive as the 
power of the Church itself. 

The binding and the loosing are predicated of Peter in 
virtue of his possession of the keys. Hence the binding and 
the loosing must be an effect of the power emblemized by the 
keys. Now we have seen that the keys emblemize a supreme 
vicarious jurisdiction and authority over the entire organiza- 
tion of the Church. Wherefore in these words Christ, the 
supreme head of the Church, declares that he will ratify the 
acts of his supreme vicar. The acts of Peter acting in his char- 
acter as vicar of Christ, are ratified by Christ, and are subject 
to no other power but that of Christ. Now it would be absurd 
to confer on any mortal man such a power, without, at the same 
time, making provision that the human agent might not abuse - 
such a large power. Christ is responsible for the acts of Peter, 
inasmuch as he has here declared that Peter’s acts are ratified 
in Heaven. Such an endorsement could not be given to the 
acts of a fallible man. 

The power of binding and of loosing comprises the power of 
binding men’s faith by proposing to them the law of belief; it 
comprises the power of making laws to govern the Church: it 
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comprises the power of absolving from sin through the sacra- 
ments of the Church; it comprises the power of dispensing 
from the laws of the Church, the power of judging, and the 
power of punishing. 

That Peter should so exercise his office that Christ ratify 
his acts, it is necessary that the law of faith and morals should 
be an infallible one, and hence to enable Peter to fulfill ade- 
quately this office, infallibility is given him. In the other 
relations where infallibility is not requisite, there is a certain 
special protecting influence exercised over the office of the 
Supreme President of the Church, and all men are called to 
obey him as the supreme vicarious law-giver of the Church. 
Wherefore the Pope has power to bind men’s consciences in 
matters that are not of faith. For instance, if the Pope should 
decree that a certain day should be kept holy, or that it should 
be a day of fasting, that decree would be ratified in Heaven, 
and it would bind men’s consciences. 

The office of Peter is the supreme tribunal on earth; in its 
proper sphere of action it is subject to no other power, save 
that of God alone. The fullness of power is given to Peter by 
the giving of the keys, and the authority of his acts is estab- 
lished by the solemn assertion that these acts will be ratified in 
Heaven. No created being has power to nullify or set aside 
the official acts of the Supreme President of Christ’s Church. 

It is a great power to confer upon a man; but, as we have 
said before, Christ in giving this power, safeguarded the agent 
so that he could rightly exercise that high power. 

The passage under consideration is like to the passage in 
the Apocalypse, III. 7: ““—he that hath the keys of David, 
he that openeth, and none shall shut, and he that shutteth and 
none openeth’’ There is certainly here predicated by that 
figure the sovereignty of the Messiah’s power over the new 
kingdom of David. The opening and the shutting relate to 
the exercise of a supreme power. 

In like manner also, the same expression applied by Christ 
to Peter relates to the exercise of a supreme vicarious power, 
which Peter should exercise in the Church, which was to be 
built on him. 
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The propositions: ‘‘—whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in Heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in Heaven,” explain the nature 
and extent of the power conferred by the giving of the keys to 
Peter. Peter is given the keys of a kingdom, by which meta- 
phor he is appointed Christ’s supreme vicar over that same 
kingdom, of which, as it is written in the Apocalypse, HI. 7, 
Christ has the keys. Christ makes Peter supreme under him- 
self, and gives to him the vicarious exercise of Christ’s own 
absolute power. 

We shall not give notice to the absurd contention of some 
protestants who assert that in these solemn words Christ meant 
no more than that Peter should be the leader in preaching the 
Gospel. It is not becoming to waste time in refuting such 
absurdities. 

The present passage is far more comprehensive that the 
passage of John XX. 23: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whose- 
soever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them; and 
whosesoever sins ye shall retain, they are retained.”’ By this 
commission the power of forgiving sins is given to the Church 
to be exercised by her priests; and as Peter is supreme presi- 
dent of that Church, of course, his power is supreme also in the 
power of forgiving. But the Roman pontiff’s power is far 
more comprehensive than this. It is the supreme center of 
all law in the Church, and embraces everything pertaining to 
the right government of the Church. 

A difficulty arises from a comparison between the present 
text and Matthew, XVIII. 18, but of this difficulty we shall 
treat in our exposition of the latter text. 

In receiving from Christ the keys of the kingdom of 
Heaven, Peter acted in a representative character. In the 
first place, he represented the whole future line of his successors 
to whom through him the same power is transmitted. 
Secondly, he represented the Church, not by a delegation of 
the other Apostles, but as the juridical head of the Church, by 
Christ’s own appointment. Wherefore the Church receives 
through her head these ample powers given her through Peter. 
The great power is given to Peter precisely as head of the 
Church. 
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A more complete analysis of the relations that existed 
between Peter’s office and authority and the office and 
authority of the other Apostles will be made in the exposition | 
of Matthew XVIII. 18. Suffice it here to say that upon Peter 
as the individual head of the Church is conferred all the power 
of the Church, and in the Church. And this power is given to 
Peter as one individual supreme head of the Church. It would 
be erroneous to say that the supreme vicarious power comes to 
Peter from the fact that he is an integral part of a society in 
which society such supreme power is vested. The society 
depends on Peter its foundation-rock, but Peter is not depend- 
ent on the society to receive his power. This results from a 
fair consideration of Christ’s words. He made Peter the foun- 
dation, and the foundation stands alone, and gives stability to 
the edifice. He gave him the keys of the kingdom; and he who 
has the keys of the kingdom is supreme over those of the 
kingdom. 

But the power given to the whole body of Apostles always 
contemplates them as forming with Peter their head, one body, 
representing the Church united to its head. As such they have 
all the power conferred on Peter, but they have this precisely 
because they are united to their head. As individual Apostles 
they received the power of forgiving sins, the power of infalli- 
bility when teaching the doctrines of Christ, and an authori- 
tative commission; but individually considered, no other 
Apostle was made equal to Peter. The organic unity of the 
body demanded that there should be one head, and through 
this head the fullest power comes from Christ to the Church. 

Now whatever is predicated of Peter as the head of the 
Church, must be equally true of his successors, for Christ built 
a Church that was to last till the end of time. The constitu- 
tion and form of regimen that he gave her must be the same 
to-day, for she can not fail. 

Both the promise of Christ given to the body of the 
Apostles, and the promise of Christ to Peter as head of the 
Church contemplate the beings to whom the promises were 
given as existing forever, and as forever using the power by 
Christ conveyed to them. The Apostles are perpetuated in 
the unfailing succession of the bishops; Peter is perpetuated 
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in the unbroken line of the Roman pontiffs. The bishops 
united to their head, as in a general council, are infallible when 
they formally promulgate doctrines of faith or morals; St. 
Peter’s successors themselves when they teach in the same 
manner, teach infallibly. The personal infallibility of the 
individual Apostles passed not to the individual bishops. 
The power of infallibility and the charisma of inspiration were 
conferred on many in the beginning in order to found the 
Church.. But Christ made permanent in the Church the office | 
and power of Peter. He alone of the Apostles has one and one 
only definite certain successor to whom his powers pass. 
Even from a human viewpoint no system can be conceived 
more apt to do the Church’s work than the one which the 
Catholic faith teaches. 

Our exposition of this text is conformable to the consensus 
of the Fathers of the Catholic Church, so that it would be 
superfluous to cite here their numerous testimonies. 

After the rise of the sects of the Montanists and Novatians, 
some of the Fathers argued against them that the powers given 
to Peter were not given to him as an individual, but as a part 
of the Church. But an inspection of the issue then pending 
will readily explain this. The forementioned heretics denied 
to the Church the power to forgive certain sins. And they 
disposed of the present text by saying that such power was only 
a personal prerogative of Peter. Against them the Fathers 
contended that the powers of Peter were given him not as a 
private individual, but as the head of the Church; that they 
did not die with him, but are in the Church forever. There 
may at times be found an obscure sentence of some Father 
respecting the powers of the successors of Peter, but the great 
trend of tradition is that Peter is the Supreme Head of the 
Church; and that Peter lives in his successors; and that his 
great powers are vested in the unbroken line of his successors 
in the see of Rome. 

Against this doctrine men have objected that it would be 
rash to confer on a man such high power. They allege also 
the personal character of some of the pontiffs as proof that God 
would not delegate to such men the plenitude of power here 
described. This argument would have some force in the 
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supposition that Christ made the Roman Pontiffs independent 
of Christ himself. But it is not thus: Christ abides with the 
Church; he gives her supreme visible head only a supreme 
vicarious power; and Christ controls his vicar by absolute 
power. Christ may allow a sinful man to exercise that power, 
as he allowed Judas to be one of the Twelve; but Christ never 
abandons the Church to the danger of spiritual loss through 
the sin of herhuman head. Christ has conferred a great power, 
but he has so safeguarded it that its exercise can not miscarry. 
It is given in a manner that the Pontiff can not abuse it. And 
history confirms this, for infallibility has never been abused. 
The pontiffs have abused their political power, and at times 
their disciplinary power; but they have never made a perverse 
use of the high prerogative here conferred on St. Peter and his 
successors. 


END OF SECOND VOLUME. 
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